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PREFACE    TO    THE    THIRD    EDITION 


In  preparing  this  edition  (which  has  been  seriously 
delayed  owing  to  pressure  of  other  work)  it  has  been  my 
ainii  while  preserving  the  general  character  of  the  book,  to 
give  due  place  to  the  various  recent  contributions  to 
financial  theory  and  to  the  latest  developments  of  fiscal 
policy  in  the  leading  countries  of  the  world. 

Thus,  the  discussions  on  the  classification  of  public 
expenditure,  the  theory  of  minimum  sacrifice  as  the 
principle  for  distribution  of  the  public  burdens,  the  con- 
troversies as  to  the  division  of  taxation  between  countries 
with  a  common  revenue  system,  as  well  as  those  on  the 
true  principles  of  local  taxation,  have  been  noticed.  So 
have  the  latest  theories  on  the  ever- recurring  question  of 
incidence.  But  though  we  must  gladly  recognise  the 
increased  interest  that  the  revival  of  economic  inquiry  has 
attracted  to  the  more  abstract  side  of  financial  theory,  it  is 
yet  essential  to  remember  that  the  new  matter  is  smalt  in 
proportion  to  the  body  of  pre-existing  doctrine.  There 
has  been  no  fundamental  change,  but  only  that  expansion 
which  h  characteristic  of  all  scientific  study.  Hence  the 
space  allotted  to  the  topics  mentioned  above  has  been 
rigidly  restricted  and  their  relation  to  the  general  system 
made  as  obvious  as  possible. 
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The  movements  of  financial  policy  have  been  similarly 
treated.  The  new  French  inheritance  taxes,  the  reform  of 
direct  taxation  in  Austria,  the  temporary  duties  in  the 
United  States  for  the  purposes  of  the  Spanish  war,  as  well 
as  the  improvements  which  the  same  event  has  pro- 
duced in  Spanish  finance,  all  these  have  found  their 
natural  place  in  the  descriptive  and  historical  notices  of 
the  several  taxes.  The  most  remarkable,  and  to  English 
readers  the  most  serious,  of  these  practical  developments  has 
been  the  alteration  in  the  direction  of  English  financial 
policy  brought  about  by  the  occasion  of  the  South  African 
war,  but  really  due  to  a  deeper  cause,  viz,  the  desire  to 
secure  what  is  described  as  a  broader  basis  for  taxation. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  idea,  urged  by  an  influential 
section  of  public  opinion  and  obtaining  additional  support 
from  the  protectionist  party,  the  customs  tariff  has  been 
first  extended  in  the  form  of  a  revenue  duty  on  sugar,  ac- 
companied by  a  return  to  the  primitive  policy  of  an  export 
duty  on  coal,  and  followed  by  a  trivial,  but  so  far  protecti%*e, 
tax  on  corn.  These  measures,  when  considered,  as  they 
should  be,  in  connexion  with  the  legislation  on  matters  of 
economic  policy  of  the  past  seven  years,  indicate  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  predominant  political  party  to 
depart  from  the  financial  principles  which  have  prevailed 
since  i860*  This  attempt,  whatever  be  its  fate,  is  one  of 
great  interest  to  the  scientific  student  of  finance.  The 
success  that  has  attended  the  financial  measures  of  Feel 
and  Gladstonei  and  the  remarkable  contrast  between  the 
position  of  Great  Britain  and  that  of  other  European 
states  in  respect  to  economic  and  financial  conditions, 
suggest  the  belief  that  experiments  such  as  the  coal  and 
corn  duties  are  undesirable,  while  any  great  extension  of 
the  policy  would  be  hazardous  in  the  extreme. 

But  whether  the  general  basis  of  the  established  English 
revenue  system  be  retained  or  abandoned »  it  is  beyond 
doubt   that  the  growth  of  expenditure  presents   a  grave 
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problem  for  the  future.  In  spite  of  warnings  from  re- 
sponsible members  of  both  parties,  there  has  been  an 
automatic  increase  in  outlay  that  necessarily  involves  a 
heavier  tax  burden.  No  readjustment  of  taxes  can  give 
an  escape  from  this  result  The  income  of  the  citizen 
may,  indeed,  be  attached  directly,  or  by  a  series  of  indirect 
charges.  The  adoption  of  the  latter  method  will  not, 
however,  reduce  the  amount  of  pressure  ;  in  some  respects 
it  will  decidedly  aggravate  it.  Prudent  selection  of  the 
forms  of  taxation  may  afford  some  relief,  Just  as  mistaken 
choice  will  add  to  the  loss,  but  speaking  broadly,  Ricardo's 
emphatic  statement  holds  good  that  *'  the  great  evil  of 
taxation  Is  to  be  found  not  so  much  in  any  selection  of  its  i 
objects  as  in  the  general  amount  of  its  effects  taken  ^ 
collectively"  (JVi>ris,  p.  88).  It  may  be  reasonably  held 
that  the  future  progress  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  British 
Empire  will  depend  largely  on  the  course  that  financial 
policy  takes. 

Of  almost  equal  importance  is  the  problem — or  series  of 
problems — presented  by  local  finance*  Expenditure  and 
debt  are  both  on  the  advance  in  the  municipaHties  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and,  if  unchecked,  will  compel  the 
adoption  of  new  kinds  of  taxation  or  an  appropriation  of 
fresh  fields  of  industry  for  municipal  enterprise.  In  this 
case  also  there  is  need  for  that  care  and  prudence  which 
takes  remote  as  well  as  immediate  results  into  account  and 
makes  adequate  allow^ance  for  risk,  A  full  exhibition  of 
national  and  local  expenditure  along  with  the  corresponding 
debt  figures  does  not  produce  a  reassuring  effect,  especially 
when  we  consider  the  new  claims  that  are  from  time  to 
time  arising.  Firm  financial  administration  and  ,a  wise 
economy  of  the  public  resources  seem  to  be  urgently 
needed  in  order  to  preserve  the  high  reputation  that  British 
policy  has  won  for  itself  The  great  difficulty  that  has  to 
be  overcome  is  not  the  weakness  of  ministers,  but  negligence 
and  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  mass  of  the 
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community.  A  better  informed  and  more  reasonable 
public  opinion  is  an  essential  pre-requisite  of  financial  as 
of  all  other  reforms  in  the  modern  State. 


C.  F.  BAST  ABLE. 


Trinity  Collegk,  Dublin 
lanuary  31J/,  1903 


FROM   PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION 


THOLfGH  no  substantial  change  has  been  made  m  any 
point  of  doctrine  or  arrangement,  the  facts  and  figures  have 
been  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  up  to  date.  Many 
important  financial  measures  have  been  adopted  during 
the  last  three  years,  and  have  required  some  notice.  It  is 
indeed,  neither  possible  nor  desirable,  in  a  work  primarily 
devoted  to  the  statement  of  principles,  to  include  all  the 
transitory  phases  of  legislative  action  ;  but  the  alterations 
recently  carried  out  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Prussia 
are  instructive  examples  of  the  direction  of  modern  financial 
policy.  <  .  .  They  have  accordingly  been  described  in 
their  proper  connection,  and  in  consequence  of  the  scientific 
and  practical  interest  of  the  subject  a  chapter  dealing  with 
*'  death  duties  "  has  been  added,  A  more  theoretical  addition 
is  the  new  chapter  on  the  "  maxims  of  taxation,"  which 
replaces  the  historical  appendix  in  the  first  edition. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  there  has  been  a  distinct 
revival  of  interest  in  respect  to  financial  questions,  as  shown 
by  the  recent  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  subject, 
the  more  important  of  which  have  been  duly  referred  to* 
It  may  without  rashness  be  conjectured  that  the  chief  points 
of  controversy  in  the  immediate  future  will  refer  to  local 
rather  than  to  imperial  finance,  a  statement  which  is  applic* 
able  to  France  and  the  United  States  as  well  as  our  own 
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country.  The  due  adjustment  of  the  two  complementary 
systems  of  central  and  local  finance  will  call  for  the  efforts 
of  skilled  statesmanship  guided  by  sound  principles. 

The  criticisms  and  suggestions  made  by  numerous  re- 
viewers and  correspondents  have  been  carefully  considered, 
and,  I  hope,  properly  used.  Among  published  criticisms  I 
feel  specially  indebted  to  those  by  Professors  Cohn,  Selig- 
man,  and  Farnam.  Of  those  made  privately  I  would 
particularly  mention  the  valuable  remarks  by  Professor 
Foxwell,  Mr.  E.  Cannan,  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Devas. 

C.  F.  BASTABLE. 
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FROM    PREFACE    TO    FIRST    EDITION 

The  subject  of  Public  Finance^  as  distinct  from  that  of 
Political  Economy,  has  not  of  late  years  attracted  much 
attention  in  Great  Britain.  The  very  excellence  of 
English  financial  institutions  and  management  has  con- 
tributed to  this  result  by  making  the  need  of  theoretic 
study  as  a  basis  for  practical  reforms  less  pressing. 
Though  our  financial  literature  is  not  quite  so  iK>or  as 
some  critics  imagine,  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  deficient 
in  works  dealing  with  the  subject  as  a  whole.  Since  the 
well-known  book  of  McCulloch— first  published  in  1S4S 
and  now  out  of  print — there  has  been  no  manual  available 
for  the  student* 

Such  a  want  is  specially  felt  in  the  work  of  teaching. 
A  lecturer  who  desires  to  deal  with  financial  questions 
has  no  text-book — like  those  at  the  service  of  his  French, 
German,  and  Italian  colleagues — to  use  as  the  groundwork 
of  his  instruction,  and  is  therefore  compelled  to  make 
constant  reference  to  foreign  treatises  not  readily  accessible 
to,  or  easily  read  by,  his  class^ 

In  the  present  work  I  have  sought  to  temporarily  supply 
this  need  by  going  over  the  whole  field  of  Public  Finance 
and  presenting  the  results  in  a  systematic  form,  so  that 
a  student  may  at  least  obtain  a  genera!  knowledge  of 
the  leading  facts  and  present  position  of  this  branch  of 
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political  science.  The  selection  of  topics  and  the  space 
assigned  to  each  have  been  determined  under  the  influence 
of  this  guiding  idea. 

In  dealing  with  financial  statistics — which  have  been  kept 
within  the  narrowest  possible  limits — I  have  in  most  cases 
rounded  the  figures  in  order  to  fasten  attention  on  the 
really  important  facts  expressed  by  them.  For  the  same 
reason  in  the  conversion  of  foreign  money  into  English 
I  have  been  satisfied  with  the  approximate  equation  of 
£i  z=  f^  =  25  francs  or  lire  =  20  marks.  The  fluctuations 
of  the  rupee,  the  Austrian  florin,  and  the  rouble  have 
generally  made  their  conversion  undesirable,  but  I  have 
sometimes  taken  them  at  their  exchange  value.  Finally, 
I  should  explain  that  the  references  are,  unless  where 
otherwise  stated,  to  the  volume  and  page  of  the  particular 
author. 

C.  F.  BASTABLE. 
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§  I.  In  any  society  that  has  passed  beyond  the  lowest 
stage  of  social  development,  some  form  of  governmental 
organisation  is  found  to^  be  an  essential  feature.  The 
various  activities  or  functions  of  this  controlling  body 
furnish  the  material  for  what  are  known  as  the  *  PoHtical 
Sciences  *  {Siaatswissinscha/ten),  Every  governing  body 
or  'State*  requires  for  the  due  discharge  of  its  functions 
repeated^  s  u  ppl  i  es  of  commodities  and  personal  service  % 
which  it  has  to  apply  to  the  accomplishment  of  what- 
ever ends  it  may  regard  as  desirable.  The  processes  in- 
volved tn  obtaining  and  using  these  supplies  naturally  vary 
much  in  the  several  stages  of  social  advance  i  they  are 
comparatively  simple  and  direct  in  a  primitive  community, 
while  in  a  modern  industrial  society  they  present  a  high 
degree  of  complication,  and  are  carried  out  by  elaborate 
regulations.  For  all  States,  however — whether  rude  or 
highly  developed — some  provisions  of  the  kind  are  neces- 
sary, and  therefore  the  _ supply  a.nd  ^-f  gjigstt^on  of  state 
resources  constitute  the  subject-matter  of  a  study  which 
is  best  entitledln  English^  PUBLIC  TTlTAlgUE.^ 

'  For  the  various  meanings  of  the  term  '  Finance/  see  Ro&cher,  §  I,  also 
Gimier,  1-3.  The  origmal  idea  is  that  of  paying  a  fine  {finare).  Unfortmiately, 
in  Eagtand  the  \vord  ha^  been  used  with  a.  wider  meaning,  as  including  all 
monetary  and  even  industriaS  facts.  Thus  we  have  Jevons*s  hnfesHgatunts  in 
Curremy  nitd  Finattcf\  \fr,  Patlerson^s  Saefti'e  0/ J*  wane  ft  and  Sir  R.  Giffen*s 
Mfsaji  in  Finance f  all  dealing  mainly  with  those  wider  questions.     An  English 
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The  importance  of  the  subject  hardly  requires  much 
insistence.  The  collect  Ion  of  funds  for  state  purposes  and 
the  use  of  the  resources  so  obtained  are  such  vital  parts  of 
the  political  organisation,  that  they  are  almost  certain  to 
receive  attention  from  all  who  are  interested  in  political 
and  social  inquiries.  But,  if  demanded,  abundant  evidence 
is  at  hand.  The  citizen  of  any  civilised  country  need  only 
reRect  for  a  few  minutes  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  of  the 
number  and  importance  of  the  actions  of  the  state  on  its 
financial  side.  His  letters  are  carried  by  a  state  agency 
which  claims  a  monopoly*  and  in  some  instances  realises 
a  large  profit  for  the  general  revenue.  The  commodities 
that  supply  his  table  are  in  many  cases  taxed  to  create  a 
fund  for  the  payment  of  public  services.  Either  his 
income  or  property  or  some  of  their  elements  is  sure  to 
be  subjected  to  a  charge  of  greater  or  less  amount^  and 
several  of  the  most  ordinary  avocations  are  only  open  to 
him  on  obtaining  a  costly  licence  for  permission  to  engage 
in  them.  Nor  do  the  claims  of  the  State  cease  here.  In 
addition  to  the  central  body,  the  local  authorities  have  to 
be  considered.  If  the  person  of  our  supposition  be  the 
inhabitant  of  a  town,  his  house  may  be  lighted  by  public 
agency,  while  it  is  highly  probable  that  for  one  of  the  first 
necessaries  of  life— water — he  is  dependent  on  his  muni- 
cipality* There  is  little  need  for  further  working  out  of 
details.  The  way  in  which  the  purely  financial  agencies 
of  the  State — and  still  more  tho§e  which  have  some  con* 
nexion  with  finance — affect  the  members  of  the  society  in 
their  everyday  existence,  is  being  ever  illustrated  afresh 
by  the  ordinary  course  of  social  life* 

writer  is  therefore  compelled,  in  order  to  avoid  misapprehension,  lo  limit  the 
word  as  m  the  text,  when  be  is  treating  of  what  the  Gcrmaos  can  without 
inconvenience  call  FiH^nsmis sen st haft ^  or  the  French  Scignce  drs  Fimtm^ts.  In 
French  there  is  a  convenient  distinction  between  the  singular  and  pluraU  the 
former  being  used  in  the  general  sense,  as  in  Z a  hauii^ttafutt  while  the  latter 
is  reserved  for  *  public  Bnanccf/  Prof.  Adams  has  recently  employed  tbe  term 
*  Science  of  Finance  *  to  describe  *  an  investigation  of  public  expenditures  and 
public  revenues/  Profs,  Plehn  and  Daniels  have  followed  in  the  titles  of  their 
manuals  tbe  example  of  this  work> 


INTRODUCTION 


The  Importance  of  a  subject  is  of  itself  a  strong  plea 
for  its  scientific  study,  but  in  the  present  case  more  special 
arguments  may  be  urged.  There  is  in  finance,  as  in  alt 
matters  depending  in  some  decree  on  human  wilJ,  the 
possibility  of  choosing  between  different  courses,  some  of 
which  are  likely  to  prove  better  than  others  ;  and  for  the 
formation  of  a  correct  judgment  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
the  lines  of  action  open  to  the  State^  careful  examination 
of  the  conditions  affecting  the  phenomena  is  indispensable. 
Such  examination  is,  however^  only  possible  by  scientific 
study,  or  rather  it  is  that  study.  More  particularly  is  this 
true  at  present  in  consequence  of  the  great  expansion  of 
the  functions  of  the  State,  which  is  partly  due  to — and 
which  in  turn  increases — the  complicated  structure  of 
modern  societies.  The  effects  of  state  action  in  a  primitive 
community  are  far  more  easily  followed  ;  the  forms  both  of 
revenue  and  expenditure  are  reducible  to  a  few  simple 
kinds,  directed  by  rude  or  partially  developed  agencies^ 
The  modern  State,  even  when  it  allows  an  amount 
of  individual  liberty  unknown  in  any  former  period, 
is  obliged  to  employ  complicated  machinery  for  the 
regulation  and  management  of  its  outlay  and  receipts. 
The  results,  moreover,  are  not  so  readily  perceived  ; 
numerous  interests  and  classes  are  affected  by  any  change 
in  the  course  of  public  expenditure  or  by  readjustments  of 
taxation.  The  many  indirect  results  of  financial  processes 
must  be  considered  before  we  can  either  understand  their 
operation  or  fairly  judge  their  merits;  but  to  trace  the 
action  of  economic  forces  in  their  effects  on  the  highly 
developed  systems  of  modern  industrial  societies  is  a  task 
of  considerable  difficulty,  not  to  be  accomplished  without 
the  aid  of  general  principles  and  careful  reference  to 
former  experience.  The  case  for  a  scientific  study  of 
finance  is  so  strong  that  it  does  not  require  much 
vindication,  and  the  value  of  critical  investigations  has 
been  already  proved  by  the  results  obtained. 

§  2*     The  scope  of   our    subject    has    now  been    in- 
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dicated  in  a  general  way,  but  for  clearness  of  thought  and 
in  consequence  of  the  differing  views  of  many  writers  of 
authority  we  must,  determine  it  more  precisely.  State 
expenditure  and  state  revenue  at  once  occur  to  the  mind 
as  the  two  great  heads  of  inquiry,  standing  opposed  to 
each  other  as  Production  and  Consumption,  or  Supply 
and  Demand  do  in  economic  science.  Closer  examination 
show^s  that  this  simple  grouping  does  not  exhaust  the  field 
of  investigation.  Problems  of  revenue  and  of  expenditure 
are,  indeed,  the  most  important  Adam  Smith,  who  was^at 
least  for  England,  the  founder  of  the  scientific  study  of 
public  finance,  as  of  political  economy  in  general,  devoted 
separate  chapters  of  his  Fifth  Book  to  *  The  Expenses  of 
jhe  Sovereign  *  and  *  The  Revenues  of  the  Sovereign  * ;  but 
by  the  nature  of  the  subject  he  found  himself  forced  to 
add  a  third  section,  in  which  the  relation  betw^een  ex- 
penditure and  receipts  is  examined.  He  knew  that  many 
ancient  and  medieval  sovereigns  had  accumulated  trea- 
sures;  it  was  apparent  that  most  modern  governments  had 
heaped  up  debts — a  process  that  has  been  carried  much 
further  since  his  day  ;  and  it  followed  that  an  inquiry  into 
the  balance  between  state  incomings  and  outgoings  was 
an  essentia),  as  well  as  difficult,  part  of  public  finance* 

Nor  is  this  the  only  addition.  The  phenomena  to  be 
dealt  with  do  not  admit  of  being  conveniently  grouped 
under  Adam  Smith's  three  heads.  This  difficulty  is  at 
once  felt  on  calling  to  mind  that  the  expenditure  and 
revenue  under  consideration  are  state  exi:>enditure  and  state 
revenue.  We  must  examine^  not  merely  the  processes, 
but  also  the  mechanism  by  which  those  processes  are  car- 
ried on.  For  the  collection  and  application  of  wealth  by 
the  State  legislative  and  administrative  action  is  needed* 
The  right  of  voting  supplies  and  supervising  expenditure — 
*  the  power  of  the  purse ' — is  one  of  the  leading  privileges  of 
a  representative  body;  it  is  also  the  most  effectual  safe- 
guard of  constitutional  rights.     Methods  of  administrative 
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control  seriously  affect  the  working  of  the  national 
finances^  and  are  deserving  of  attentive  study.  No 
financial  treatise  can  be  complete  unless  it  considers  the 
problems  of  *  the  budget'  and  'financial  administration' 
{FmanBt^irwaliung\  and  such  has  in  late  years  been  the 
almost  invariable  practice.^ 

In  one  respect  the  scope  of  public  finance  has  been 
curtailed  by  some  of  its  ablest  expounders.  French  writerSj 
more  especially  ML  F,  Leroy-Beaulieu^  have  refused  to  re* 
gard  the  problems  of  public  expenditure  as  a  part  of  their 
subject  The  reason  for  this  limitation  is  said  to  be  the 
difficulty  of  scientifically  determining  the  proper  amount  of 
state  outlay,  as  that  must  depend  on  the  functions  assigned 
to  the  State*  *  This  kind  of  inquiry/  says  M,  Leroy- 
Beaulieu, '  does  not  in  my  opinion  belong  to  the  science  of 
finance.  ,  <  *  *  A  State  has  wants  :  it  does  not  belong  to 
us  at  present  to  know  what  they  are,  and  what  they  ought 
to  be,  but  how  it  is  possible  to  satisfy  them  in  the  amplest 
manner  with  the  least  loss  and  sacrifice  to  individuals*  If 
you  engage  a  builder  to  build  you  a  house,  it  is  not  his 
business  to  inquire  if  the  building  is  too  large  for  you. 
income  or  your  social  position  ;  what  does  concern  him  is 
to  build  the  house  in  question  with  the  utmost  possible 
solidity,  convenience  and  beauty,  at  the  lowest  cost  to  the 
owner.  In  like  manner,  a  writer  on  finance  can  sincerely 
lament  that  States  spend  too  much  ;  but  his  real  task  lies 
in  showing  how  a  State  can  obtain  supplies,  while  treating 
the  interests  of  individuals  with  due  tenderness  and  respect- 
ihg  justice,'  ^  English  writers  have  gone_ further  in  this 
direction,  and^  by  disregarding  all  forms  of  State  revenue 
except  that    derived  from    taxation,  have   replaced   the 

'  That  is,  with  Conlmenlal  writers.  In  Engkiid  these  topics  are  geBcrally 
relegatcfl  to  works  on  '  Comtitulional  Law  ^  and  *  ParHamentary  Usage* 
Recent  American  works  on  Public  Finance  give  considerable  space  to 
*  Fimincial  Administration  and  the  Budget.'  See  Adanis^  Fftwtt€€^  103-21 4t  i 
Daniels.  315-324*  344-373  ;  Hehn,  3^5- J5 J- 

'  Leroy-BeaulieUj  L  2,  3. 
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broader  treatment  of  Adam  Smith  and  the  Germans  by 
treatises  on  *  Taxation  *  and  *  Public  Debts/  * 

It  nevertheless  seems  clear  that  the  question  of  ex- 
penditure  is  just  as  much  a  financial  problem  as  that  of 
revenue.  Neither  in  theory  nor  in  practice  is  it  advisable 
to  separate  them  completely.  The  greatest  finance  min- 
isters have  made  their  reputations  as  much  by  judicious 
control  of  outlay  as  by  wise  reforms  in  respect  to  revenue,^ 
while  for  theoretical  discussion  the  principles  and  facts 
of  expenditure  are  of  considerable  interest  M,  Leroy- 
Beaulieu*s  suggested  parallel  of  the  builder  is  not  in  point, 
since  the  practical  statesman  is  the  only  person  to  whom 
the  illustration  would  apply,  and  he  evidently  does  not  act 
in  conformity  with  it  ;  the  scientific  student  is  only  limited 
in  his  inquiries  by  the  nature  of  the  material  that  he  is 
investigating.  One  admission  may  indeed  be  made. 
Questions  of  expenditure  do  not  allow  of  quite  as  precise 
treatment  as  those  referring  to  taxation,  some  parts  of 
the  latter  subject  permitting  the  use  of  lengthened  deduc- 
tions. This  test  of  fitness  for  exact  investigation  would, 
however,  exclude  other  large  parts  of  the  subject — £,£", 
*  the  public  domain  '• — which  are  nevertheless  discussed 
by  all  recent  writers,  M,  Leroy -Beau lieu  included.  For  a 
complete  inquiry  into  the  theory  of  finance  some  considera- 
tion of  the  conditions  governing  State  outlay  is  indispens- 
able— ^.^.  the  increase  of  military  expenditure  in  European 
States,  its  causes  and  limits,  cannot  be  left  wholly  un- 
noticed by  any  thorough  student  of  public  finance.  Such 
an  inquiry  is  more  especially  needed  owing   to  the  fact 

'  Cf.  the  title  lo  J,  R.  McCuUoch*s  well-known  work,  Taxaiim  and  ilU 
Funding  System.  So  strong  is  the  disposition  In  England  and  America  to  limil 
the  subject  of  finance  to  tuication,  that  in  the  American  translation  of  Cossa's 
useful  SHcHzit  delk  FmaHie,  the  title  is  changed  mio  Taxation  :  iis  Ptirtci/^s 
and  MHh&ds. 

'  The  statement  of  Turgot^s  policy  in  hl&Lttier  io  tkt  King\^i\.  165)  \  Feint 
di  hattqut route t  point  dafigfftenfation  dimpSis,  point  demprunts^  is  a  striking 
example.  Alsn  cp.  Gladstone's  remark,  *  Good  finance  consists  more  tn  the 
spending  than  in  the  collecting  of  revenue/  West,  AWoUiitiotts  of  Mr,  Ctad- 
jtonft  ii,  J09. 
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that  expenditure  and  revenue  are  connected.  Public 
outlay  is  not  something  unchangeable  and  determined, 
to  be  met  *  xvith  the  least  loss  and  sacrifice  to  individuals/ 
Expenditure  that  would  be  legitimate  in  a  lightly  taxed 
State  would  be  blameworthy  in  one  that  is  heavily  taxed. 
The  aim  of  the  statesman  is  not  simply  to  distribute 
loss  and  reduce  tt  to  a  minimum  ;  it  is  rather  to  procure 
the  maximum  of  advantage  to  the  community,  and  to 
fso  balance  expenditure  and  revenue  as  to  attain  that 
result 

The  principal  difficulty  in  the  scientific  examination  of 
public  expenditure  is  found  when  attempting  to  limit  the 
mode  of  treatment  Some  writers  enter  into  discussions 
as  to  the  legitimacy  of  certain  state  functions,  and  their 
relative  urgency*  Others  simply  state  the  forms  and  facts 
of  public  outlay,  leaving  further  inquiry  to  the  political 
theorist  In  the  present  work^  in  accordance  with  the 
precedent  set  by  Adam  Smithy  the  several  items  of  ex- 
penditure will  be  treated  on  a  positive  basis,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  considerations  naturally  arising  from  their 
existence,  and  the  financial  questions  that  they  suggest 
will  be  noticed,  though  no  complete  examination  of  state 
functions  will  be  attempted.  Whatever  theoretical  questions 
may  be  raised,  such  seems  to  be  the  course  that  con- 
venience  suggests,  and  is  one  to  which  the  subject  naturally 
lends  itself.  Our  object  is  to  elucidate  the  principles  of 
public  finance;  and  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  any 
special  topic,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  treatment  in  each 
case,  must  be  determined  solely  by  reference  to  that 
end.' 

§  3*  Theoretical  writers  on  finance,  especially  in  Germany, 
have  very  fully  considered  the  relations  of  their  subject  to 
cognate  branches  of  knowledge,  i>.  to  the  various  social 
and  political  sciences,  and  have  in  particular  laid  stress  on 

'  The  omission  of  public  expenditure  bs  a  topic  m  *  finance,*  iQ  the  case  of 

English  virriters,  wa*  perhaps  in  part  caused  by  neglect  of  the  economic  theory 

I  of  the  '■  Consumplbn  of  Wealth  *  with  which  it  would  naturally  be  oonnected. 
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the  ties  that  bind  it  to  economics.*  In  its  origin  financial 
science  was  a  product  of  economic  study.  It  appears  either 
as  a  special  section,  or  as  the  main  subject  of  the  older 
treatises  of  Political  Economy,  *when  considered  as  a 
branch  of  the  science  of  a  statesman  or  legislator/  to 
quote  Adam  Smith's  phrase*  In  another  aspect  it  may  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  administration,  and  as  such 
formed  a  large  part  of  the  *  Chamber  Science '  (Camera/* 
wissensckaft)  which  was  in  Germany  the  precursor  of 
scientific  economics.  The  undue  limitation  of  the  scope 
of  finance  by  English  writers  has  led  to  its  inclusion  under 
the  title  of'  taxation'  in  the  various  systematic  expositions 
of  political  economy,*  and  the  more  enlarged  view  taken 
by  German  writers  has  not  prevented  a  similar  result  in 
that  country,  for  since  the  time  of  K.  H.  Rau,  political 
economy  has  been  regarded  as  comprisingp  in  addition  to 
the  general  theory,  the  economics  of  special  industries, 
economic  legislation  and  administration,  as  well  as  public 
finance,^  This  apparent  absorption  of  finance  in  economics 
is  really  the  result  of  a  peculiar  conception.  If  the  latter 
science  be  limitedp  in  the  manner  usual  in  England  and 
France,  to  an  investigation  of  the  laws  governing  the 
phenomena  of  wealth,  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  public 
finance  cannot  form  a  part  of  it,  as  political  and  fiscal 
conditions  have  to  be  recognised  to  an  extent  impossible 
in  a  pure  science  of  wealth.  Moreover,  practical  con- 
siderations have  to  be  weighed  in  every  department  of 
finance.  That  political  economy  in  the  most  extended 
use  of  the  term  may  fitly  include  finance  is  indeed  true, 
but  then  it  would  appear  that  this  wider  political  economy 
is  nothing  more    than  a   common  name  for   the  various 


'  Mg.     Umpfeobach,    1-22  j   Rosclier,   §   5;   Cohn^   §fi  4-7;   Wa^er,  i, 
16-20. 
"  The  vrork^  of  J«    S.    Mill,    Fnwccu,   und  Shad  welt   may  be  given  rs 

*  The  treatises  of  Ray^  Roscher,  Wagner,  and  Cuhrv  on  Finance  are  all  in 
name  sections  of  works  on  'Political  Economy.'  The  colleciion  of  mono^ 
graphs  on  finaitcial  questions  in  the  Schonbcrg  ffami^fuA  h  nnothei  inslance* 
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social  and  political  sciences  ;  it  is  in  fact  a  rudimentary 
Sociology  and  Art  of  Politics  combined.^ 

Though  the  problems  of  finance  are  really  suited  for 
treatment  in  a  separate  form,  it  does  not  follow  that  their 
relation  to  economics  should  be  disregarded.  On  the 
contrary  there  is  a  close  connexion,  or  rather  series  of  con- 
nexions, between  the  two  studies.  State  outlay  is  a  par4: 
of  the  consumption  of  the  society  of  wbi^tiTc' State  is 
the  regulating  organ^  and__£bjr -a  "knowledge  of  the  con* 
dttions  that^^gDverrrH'  we  must  have  a  theory  of  the 
^Cone^tTrptTon  of  wealth  in  general.  Unhappily,  questions 
relating  to  consumption  have  been  too  much  neglected  by 
economists,  and  thus  there  is  no  complete  theory  available 
for  application  to  financial  problems.  Still,  the  leading 
truths  on  the  matter  are  suggested  in  modern  economic 
theories,  and  may  be  developed  by  their  aid.  The  manage^ 
ment  of  state  property,  again,  requires  a  reference  to  various 
economic  doctrines;  and  more  especially  the  industriaj 
enterprises  carried  on  under  a  public  monopoly  illustrate 
and  are  explained  by  the  general  theory  of  monopolies. 
It  is,  however,  when  we  reach  taxation  that  the  aid  of 
economics  becomes  most  valuable.  The  merits  of  the 
general  system  of  taxation,  as  also  those  of  each  special 
tax,  have  to  be  tested  by  the  aid  of  economic  principles. 
The  important  piotjlem  of  justice  in  taxation  is  indeed 
an  ethical  one,  but  until  its  economic  effects  are  known  it 
IS  impossible  to  say  whether  any  given  form  of  taxation  is 
just  or  the  reverse.  All  the  intricate  points  respecting  the 
incidence  of  taxation  can  be  handled  successfully  only  by 
applying  a  sound  theory  of  the  distribution  of  wealth,  and 
the  eflfcct  of  taxation  on  accumulation  makes  it  necessary 
to  constantly  bear  in  mind  the  conditions  of  effective 
production.     In  another  department  of  finance,  the  nature 


*  Examinaii^n  of  the  works  referr^  to  in  the  preceding  note  wlU  support 
the  sUtement  in  the  Xtxt  The  financial  sections  of  the  treatises  there  men* 
tioned  are  in  fact  independent,  and  may  be  studied  quite  a|)art  from  the  other 
sections^ 
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and  effect  of  public  loans  can  be  best  explained  by  the 
economic  theory  of  credit,  and  such  is  the  course  usually 
adopted  An  acquaintance  with  economic  science  is,  it 
may  be  said,  an  indispensable  part  of  the  equipment  of  the 
student  of  finance. 

§  4.  Close  as  is  the  relation  between  economics  and 
finance,  it  is  by  no  means  exclusively  to  the  former 
science  that  we  have  to  look  for  aid  when  developing  the 
latter.  In  a  subject  so  inseparable  from  the  State,  it  is  in 
many  cases  necessary  to  recognise  the  action  of  political 
and  administrative  conditions.  Financial  problems  are 
often  the  occasions  on  which  constitutional  issues  are 
raised,  and,  as  noticed  above,  they  may  make  a  line  of 
conduct  desirable,  that  from  the  purely  economic  point  of 
view  would  be  very  objectionable.  The  same  statement 
holds  good  of  administration.^  The  whole  system  of 
finance  must  be  kept  in  conformity  with  the  general  mode 
of  managing  the  affairs  of  the  State.  This  is,  in  fact, 
involved  in  the  position  that  public  finance  belongs  to  the 
domain  of  political  science. 

The  science  of  finance  has  another  important  auxiliary 
in  history,  which  illustrates,  verifies,  and  in  some  instances 
affords  data  for  its  principles.  The  material  of  financial 
study  is  not  confined  to  that  afforded  by  modem  societies, 
and  even  for  a  true  knowledge  of  actual  conditions  it  is 
often  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  their  growth.  No 
pure  ^ /r/f7^y  system  of  finance  can  be  successfully  estab- 
lished. Each  country  has  special  features  arising  from  its 
previous  history  and  the  sentiments  of  its  people^ — in 
great  part  the  product  of  historical  forces.  The  most 
violent  revolution  cannot  really  break  this  connexion  with 
the  past.^    As  a  consequence,  a  system  admirably  suited 

^  The  determination  of  the  compamtivc  advantages  of  raising  supplies  by 
loans  or  by  fresh  taxation^  the  choice  between  different  methods  of  levying 
taxes,  and  the  need  in  certain  cases  of  fesortmg  to  issues  of  inconvertible  paper 
are  instances^ 

^  French  financial  history  aflbrds  the  best  possible  illustration.  M.  StQurm 
In  his  valuable  work»  L^s  Fintmces  d$  tuncUn  Rigimt  ei  de  ia  R4t^^luii^n^  has 
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for  one  country,  may  be  quite  unfitted  for  another.  A 
comparison  of  the  systems  of  the  Unitetl  Kingdom  and  of 
India  shows  at  a  glance  extraordinary  differences^  and  yet 
in  each  case  the  attainment  of  solid  results.  These 
obvious  truths,  however,  suggest  the  need  of  a  caution. 
The  necessary  varieties  of  financial  practice  do  not  show 
that  general  principles  are  unattainable,  though  they  tend 
to  render  their  application  more  difficult.  The  con- 
clusions of  financial  theory  ought  to  underlie  all  the 
special  systems  and  regulations^  but  they  require  to  be 
applied  with  most  careful  regard  to  the  circumstances  of 
time  and  place,  and,  above  all,  to  the  sentiments  and  habits 
of  the  people.  Any  form  of  expenditure  or  taxation  that 
is  peculiarly  obnoxious  has,  by  that  fact  alone,  a  strong 
presumption  raised  against  it,  to  be  rebutted  only  by  very 
weighty  reasons  on  the  other  side. 

As  history  throws  light  on  the  evolution  of  financci  and 
enables  us  to  confirm  or  to  limit  our  general  propositions 
by  the  evidence  derived  from  previous  times,  so  does 
statistics  give  us  a  firmer  position  in  dealing  with  the 
present.  Without  correct  information  as  to  state  revenue 
and  expenditure,  financial  policy  is  little  better  than  guess- 
work. In  order  to  comprehend  the  effects  of  taxation  it  is 
indispensable  to  have  full  statistics  as  to  the  distribution  of 
weal  thamongc  1  asses  an  d  a  mo  ng  I  oc  a  1  i  ti  es*  S  u  ch  m  aterja  Is 
as  those  collected  by  census  agencies  and  statistical  de- 
partments are  necessary^lements  In  any  financial  calcula- 
tions, and  theic-ab^gnce,  of  itself,  suffices  to  explain  the 
l^te-crrigln  of  financial  science.  In  no  respect  is  modem 
administration  so  superior  to  that  of  ancient  and  mediseval 
times,  as  in  the  improved  data  on  which  it  bases  its 
estimates  and  makes  its  practical  suggestions, 

§  5.  From  an  examination  of  the  various  sciences  that 
may  assist  the  study  of  finance,  we  pass  by  a  natural 
transition  to  the  proper  method  of  inquiry.     In  regard  to 

shown  conclusively  that  the  modern  Frencli  system  is  <1evelop«l  from  ihat 
existing  before  ihc  Revolution,     Stounr!,  ^ssim,  and  eapectally  ii.  501  -2. 
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result  that  will,  in  some  cases,  prove  of  great  practical  use. 
Thus  in  finance*  each  change  of  taxation  may  be  regarded 
as  an  experiment  in  the  popular  sense ;  if^  to  take  an 
instance,  it  appeared  that  a  reduction  in  the  rates  of 
taxation  on  commodities  so  stimulated  consumption  that 
the  loss  in  revenue  through  the  reduction  was  made  up  by 
the  increase  in  the  quantities  used,  it  might  fairly  be  said 
that  the  policy  of  reducing  duties  was  experimentally 
justified,  notwithstanding  that  the  logical  conditions  for 
experiment  were  absent  We  must,  however,  notice  that 
a  result  of  this  kind  cannot  safely  be  extended  to  fresh 
cases  unless  it  is  supported  by  more  general  con- 
siderations,* 

The  advocates  of  the  mathematical  method  stand  at  the 
other  extreme.  There  is,  at  first  sight,  something  absurd 
in  suggesting  so  exact  a  mode  of  inquiry  in  a  subject  where 
very  many  complications  exist,  and  where  each  fact  is 
dependent  on  a  number  t>{  circumstances,  but  in  those 
parts  of  finance  in  which  deduction  is  the  best  itistrument 
of  research  it  may  prove  convenient  to  arrange  the  steps 
of  reasoning  in  a  mathematical  form  ;  the  problem  will 
perhaps  be  thereby  more  easily  solved,  or  its  exposition 
more  readily  followed.^  Where  the  conditions  can  be 
sufficiently  simplified,  and  where  it  is  important  to  develop 
the  quantitative  results,  this  procedure  is  probably  advis- 
able.* It  is,  however,  at  best  confined  to  a  very  limited 
area,  and  needs  to  have  its  conclusions  tested  by  the  best 


1  For  this  loose  us«  of  cxperimentt  cf.  Jevons'a  '  ExpcrimcnUt  Lcgislacion  ' 
ia  Afeth4>€U  of  S&cia/  /iefifrm,  255  sq.  j  aUo  Newmarch,  Addrea  (a  Bntisk 
A^sotiaiicn  (section  F),  J 861. 

*  Uis  interesting  to  notice  thai  one  or  tb?  earliest  attempts  to  apply  mathe- 
matjcal  n>ethods  to  BOcUil  question's  was  m  regard  to  the  theory  of  taxation  by 
Canard  io  his  Brimipes  it £iOHomie  Fo/iii^ttf^  Turis,  lSo2* 

'  See  for  good  examples  of  the  met  hod  *  Cournot's  inquiries  in  his  fiithirrkti 
M^thdntaliqHei  \  Aaspitz  und  Lieben^  Uttt^rsuchung^n  iiifft  e/u  Th^arie  dts 
Praises ;  M.  Pantaleont,  TtQria  delia  trasia^wnt  d&i  trihuti ;  and  Fleeming 
Jenkm,  *  The  Incidence  of  Taxes, '  d^iketed  Papers,  \u  107-121,  Trof.  Edge- 
worth's  brilliant  researches  on  'The  Pure  Theory  uf  TaKAlion/  Eion^mk 
Jimrma/f  vii,  46- 70,  226-223^  SS^^57^j  "^^X  be  specially  nuticrd. 
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statistical  results  available.  The  more  concrete  problems 
of  finance  are  entirely  unamenable  to  this  rig^id  and  precise 
niethod  of  treatment 

§  6,  Having  thus  briefly  considered  the  questions  pre- 
Uminary  to  the  study  of  public  finance,  it  only  remains  to 
give  an  outline  of  the  course  of  our  further  inquiries*  After 
a  very  concise  account  of  the  historical  development  of 
financial  science  (Introduction,  Chapter  II.)  we  shall  take 
up  the  subject  of  public  expenditure  and  its  principal 
problems  (Book  I.).  Next  in  order  of  treatment  will  come 
the  public  revenues,  and  first  what  may  be  described  as 
the  economic  and  industrial  receipts  of  the  State  and  their 
subdivisions  (Book  IL).  The  examination  of  these  more 
primitive  forms  of  revenue  will  lead  up  to  the  discussion  of 
taxation.  Owing  to  the  great  extent  and  complexity  of 
this  topic  it  will  be  expedient  to  devote  a  separate  book  to 
the  general  problems  of  taxation  (Book  III.)i  reserving  the 
study  of  the  several  taxes  for  distinct  treatment  in  Book 
IV.  The  questions  relating  to  revenue  having  been  thus 
disposed  oC  Book  V,  will  deal  with  the  balance  of 
expenditure  and  receipts,  or,  in  other  words,  with  public 
treasures  and  public  debts  ;  while  the  mechanism, 
administration,  and  control  of  the  financial  system  will 
form  the  subject  of  a  final  book  (Book  VI.). 

In  order  to  emphasise  the  close  connexion  that  exists 
between  general  and  local  finance,  the  matter  usually 
collected  under  the  latter  head  has  been  distributed  among 
the  different  divisions  of  the  work.  Thus  local  expenditure 
is  examined  in  Book  I,,  local  economic  revenue  in  Book  II., 
the  principles  of  local  taxation  in  Book  11 L,  and  in  like 
manner  the  tax  forms^  the  indebtedness,  and  the  financial 
mechanism  of  subordinate  political  bodies  are  discussed  in 
the  books  dealing  with  those  parts  of  public  finance. 
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§  I.  Some  conception  of  the  gradual  formation  of  the 
modern  theory  of  finance,  and  of  the  steps  by  which  it  has 
assumed  its  present  shape,  will  enable  the  student  to  form 
clearer  ideas  as  to  its  relation  to  other  branches  of  social 
inquiry ^  and  the  real  meaning  of  those  parts  of  earlier 
systems  which  at  present  seem  to  have  little  or  no  justi- 
fication. It  is  only  by  tracing  the  history  of  speculative 
thought  on  the  various  problems  of  public  finance  that  we 
can  fully  understand  the  %vay  in  which  errors  have  been 
gradually  eliminated,  and  incomplete  doctrines  have  been 
so  expanded  as  to  embrace  a  larger  portion  of  truth* 

There  is  a  more  special  reason  for  this  preliminary 
historical  inquiry  in  regard  to  social  and  political  sciences* 
The  particular  stage  of  social  development  peculiarly 
affects  such  studies ;  their  cultivators  are  not  merely  like 
those  of  all  sciences  influenced  by  the  knowledge  and  ideas 
of  their  age,  but  the  very  phenomena  to  be  interpreted 
are  themselves  produced  by,  and  dependent  on,  the  con- 
dition of  society.  It  is  this  feature  which  alone  can  fully 
explain  the  absence  of  financial  theory  at  periods  of  ap- 
parently high  civilisation  and  culture. 

Our  historical  inquiry  has  at  present  to  be  limited  to 
what  is  known  as  the  'external*  history  of  the  science  of 
finance,  j>.  to  an  outline  of  its  general  aspect  and  leading 
representatives  at  each  stage  of  its  growth.  Its  'internal  * 
history,  which   considers   the   origin    and   growth   of  the 
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'       separate  doctrines  of  finance,  will  be  more  fitly  treated  in 
^^the  systematic  sections  of  the  work. 

^B    §  2,  In  classical  antiquity,  though  the  need  of  revenue 
^^was  often  a  pressing  one,  and  though  at  least  under  the 
Roman   Empire   financial  administration  was  elaborately 
L      organised,*  there  is  no  appearance  of  a  scientific  treatment 
^Kcf  financial  problems.     The  nearest  approach  to  discus- 
^"^sion  of  such   questions   is   found    in    the  little  work   on 
the  Atltenian  Revenues^  formerly  attributed  to  Xenophon, 
and   modern  research  has  succeeded    in  collecting  stray 
passages   from    classical    authors    that    incidentally   deal 
with   financial  questions.-      There   is   no  great   diflficulty 
in  accounting  for  this  neglect     The  causes  which   pre- 
vented  the  development  of  economics  equally  hindered 
that  of  finance.     The  whole  constitution  of  the  societies 
of  Greece  and  Rome  was  based  on  conceptions  directly 
opposed  to  those  under  which  our  modern  doctrines  have 
been  formed*     With  them  the  State  was  placed  above  and 
before  the  individual,  who  was  bound  to  sacrifice  himself 
unreservedly  for  his  country.    To  persons  holding  such  a 
I       belief   the    question   of  just  taxation    would   appear  to 
be  of  trifling  importance.     That  one  man  was  asked  for 
20  per  cent,  of  his  income^  while  another  escaped  with 
a  payment  of  10  per  cent.,  would  not  concern  those  who 
regarded  all  revenue  as  due  in  case  of  need  to  the  State. 
The  views  of  these  ancient  societies  in  respect  to  public 
expenditure  and  credit  were  vitiated  by  the  same  notion 
^f  State  omnipotence.^    The  whole  organisation  of  classical 
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'  The  parts  of  the  Theodosi&n  Code  dealing  wilh  admtnistmlion  are  our 
prioclfMl  source  of  infornnation  as  to  the  Bnancial  system  of  the  later  Roman 
Entpire.  See^  for  a  In  eld  expositioti  of  the  mechanism  of  Roman  6  nance, 
Ilumberrs  Essai  snr  tei  Finances  it  ia  CemptaMliii publiqttf  ch^s  Us  Ramaim 
(PariSi  tSS6f  2  vols.).  The  standard  work  On  Athenian  finance  is  Boekh, 
Siadiiikii${$haifm9g  tftr  Aik^ntr  (3rd  ed.  \>y  FrKnkeU  iS87)»  A  considerable 
amount  of  infomiatjon  respecting  the  tax  system  of  Egypt  has  been  obtained, 
and  much  more  may  be  expected ^  through  recent  investigations.  See  Wilckcn, 
GriecMrckt  Osiraka  am  JEgypUn  und  Nubian , 

■  E.g.  Tactlus,  Ann.  i  J,  31 1  Pliny,  Pan.  37. 

'  Sec  De  CouUnges,  La  Citi  antique ^  Bk.  iti,  cb.  18,  for  a  powerful  slate- 
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society  tended  to  confirm  this  belief  i  both  in  Greece  and 
Rome^  war,  and  its  product  slavery,  were  regarded  not 
simply  as  permissible^  but  as  praiseworthy.  Free  industry 
was  consequently  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  and  the  retar- 
d  at  ion  of  economic  development  which  inevitably  resulted 
did  not  allow  of  the  existence  of  those  institutions  through 
whose  agency  public  revenue  and  credit  can  alone  be 
successfully  promoted.  It  requires  some  knowledge  of 
economic  forces  to  see  that  State  finances  depend  ulti- 
mately on  the  production  of  wealth  by  individuals,  and 
that  without  security,  and  a  just  division  of  public  burdens, 
it  is  impossible  to  expect  the  continuous  growth  of  the 
source  from  which  all  income,  public  and  private,  comes, 
viz,  the  effective  application  of  labour,  natural  agents^ 
capital  and  invention  to  the  task  of  production.  The 
history  of  the  falJ  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  but  one  long 
illustration  of  the  danger  of  neglecting  a  proposition  so 
obvious  to  any  modern** 

§  3.  The  mediaeval  period  shows  quite  as  little  trace  of 
financial  theory,  white  the  actual  organisation  of  adminis- 
trative agencies  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  later  Roman 
Empire*  On  its  financial  side  the  so-called  feudal  system 
exhibited  a  surrender  of  the  public  claims  in  favour  of 
the  principal  lords,  Some  parts  of  the  Roman  arrange- 
ments survived,  but  they  were  gradually  transformed  until 
the  sovereign  at  last  had  to  depend  on  his  own  property  for 
support,  with  whatever  supplement  might  be  derived  from 
the  fees  that  he  obtained.  It  necessarily  followed  that 
— even  were  the  intellectual  conditions  favourable — no 
developed  financial  theory  was  possible.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  royal  income  forced  the  officials  of  the  feudal 

ment  of  the  cLa&slcd.  ideas  respecting  the  rektions  of  the  Individual  and  the 
State, 

*  For  the  causes  hindering  the  rise  of  economic  science,  see  Ingram,  I/isL  &J 
F&L  Ecofwmy^  7-g ;  for  Roman  ignorance  of  the  prmciples  of  taxation,  cf. 
MerivalCi  Bamans  under  the  Empirtt  viii*  356 ;  and  for  the  obstructive  eflEects 
til  the  method H  employed  by  the  EmpiTe^  Guiioti  Civi/isaihn  in  Fratitr, 
Led.  2  J  Clamagcran,  Hi%ii>irc  de  t/m/^i  at  Framtt  \,  S9  sq. 
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State  to  attend  to  the  details  of  financial  procedure,  but  of 
theory  or  even  precise  knowledge  there  is  no  appearance,* 
The  first  traces  of  a  revival  of  method  in  practical  finance 
are  found  in  the  German  and  Italian  cities^  which  in  many 
respects  were  free  from  external  control.  It  is  in  them, 
too,  that  we  find  the  first  attempts  at  theoretic  discussion, 
which,  indeed,  were  the  natural  outcome  of  their  greater 
economic  activity.    Specially  noteworthy  are  the  Florentine 


controversies  respecting  progressive  taxation   with   their 
^rtial  anticipation  of  modern  views^ 

§  4,  The  dissolution  of  the  Middle  Age  economy  both 
in  state  and  private  life,  and  its  replacement  by  the  modern 
system*  mark  the  time  at  which  finance  as  a  theoretic 
study  first  became  possible.  The  political  writings  of  the 
preceding  period  were  under  theological  influence,  and  even 
those  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, more  especially  those  of  Macchiavelli  and  Sir  Thomas 
More,  were  limited  by  their  dependence  on  the  ideas  of  clas- 
sical writers*  But  the  firmer  organisation  of  the  centralised 
monarchies  of  France,  Spain,  and  England,  the  develop- 
ment of  money  dealings,  and  the  revolution  in  economic 
relations  produced  by  the  supplies  of  the  precious  metals 
from  the  New  World,  presented  to  reflective  minds  a  series 
of  problems  which  could  not  be  solved  without  the  aid  of 
wider  conceptions  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  exhibits  a  new  development 
of  social  and  political  inquiry*  The  most  prominent  repre- 
sentative of  this  movement  is  ^he  French  writer  Bodin 
(1530-1596),  whose  Repubtic  appeared  in  French  in  1576 
and  in  a  more  complete  form  in  Latin  in  1586.    Apart 

*  The  Diahgus  ii£  Stac^^arm  in  Stubbs^ii  Sttkif  CkarterSt  168-248,  shows  ihe 
processes  of  the  English  Exchequer.     See  also  H.  Hall,  Amfiquiti^s  ^/  the 

*  For  one  cJtampte  of  fnediceval  city  Hnance,  see  SchbnberE,  FinaitwerkaU- 
nisse  <Ur  S/adV  Basd  im  14.  und  \^.  Jahrhumkrt.  For  some  features  of 
FloTentinc  Bnance,  see  Seligrtiiani  Progrt^^ivt  Taxalian^  1%  sq. ,  7*^-  ^^^  ma^t 
rciTiarkable  Florentine  writers  were  Palmleri,  Gucttii  and  Guicciatdini  the 
historian, 
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from  its  general  treatment  of-  political  science,  the  second 
chapter  of  the  sixth  book  of  the  work  contains  an  examina- 
tion of  the  various  forms  of  the  public  revenue ;  they  are 
grouped  under  seven  heads,  the  most  important  being 
(i)  the  public  domain,  (2)  import  and  export  duties,  and 
(3)  direct  taxatioUp  In  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  the 
mercantile  system  ^  Bod  in  approved  of  customs  both  on 
imports  and  exports^  but  he  distinguished  between  'raw 
materials/  and  'manufactured  articles/  advocating  high 
export  dues  on  the  former,  and  high  import  ones  on  the 
latter.  Direct  taxes  should,  he  thought,  be  resorted  to  only 
in  case  of  necessity^  and  then  should  be  proportioned  to 
f faculty,'  Taxes  on  luxury  he  regarded  with  special  ap- 
proval He  condemned  the  many  exemptions  from  direct 
taxation  which  existed  in  the  France  of  his  time,  and  advised 
a  census  to  enable  charges  to  be  proportioned  to  property. 
His  influence  can  be  traced  in  the  German  financial  writers 
of  the  next  century.^ 

§  5.  The  predominance  of  the  set  of  conceptions  usually 
described  as  *  Mercantilism '  is  the  principal  condition 
affecting  the  growth  of  finance  In  the  seventeenth  century. 
Political  economy  came  into  existence  as  a  collection  of 
practical  rules  for  the  guidance  of  statesmen.^  In  this 
aspect  it  is  described  by  Adam  Smith,  who  states  that  it 
'  proposes  two  distinct  objects ;  first  to  supply  a  plentiful 
revenue  or  subsistence  for  the  people  ,  .  »  ,  and  secondly 
to  supply  the  State  or  Commonwealth  with  a  revenue 
sufficient  for  the  public  service/^  The  latter  or  financial 
aim  was  particularly  developed  in  Germany.  Not  to 
dwell  on  the  writers  on  '  the  Treasury '  and  *  on  Taxes  *  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  who  show  some  advance  on  the 


^  The  fullest  account  of  Boctln  is  in  Baudrilhrt^s  y£an  Bodin  et  son  Temps 
(Paris,  1853).  His  views  on  taxation  are  described  by  Clamageran,  \u  3I4^33a 
For  English  readers^  Mall  am,  Literature  of  Europe ^  Part  ii.  ch,  4,  §  2,  may 
be  noticed  as  giving  a  convenient  summarj'. 

'  Sach  was  the  work  of  Antoinc  MontcreLien,  Traicti  d^^c&nQmu  Politique 
(1615)1  ^  series  of  couoseLs  addressed  to  Loui^i  XIIL 

'  PfValf A  0/ Nations,  t";^. 
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views  of  Bodin,^  there  was  the  LChamber  Science '  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  presented  its  highest  form  in  the 
works  of  Justiand  Sonnenfels^  J^^^  former  writer  discussed 
financial  questions  both  in  his  Siaatswissensckafl  (17SS) 
and  his  Finansw€sen  (1766).  He  held  that  taxation  should 
be  proportioned  to  property,  and  is  credited  with  the  crea- 
tion of  a  theory  of  the  so-called  ^^^^//^,  but  his  real  service 
seems  to  have  been  the  placing  in  systematic  order  the 
views  prevalent  in  his  day  on  the  various  parts  of  public 
finance,  and  giving  such  matters  a  prominent  place  in  an 
exposition  of  political  science,^ 

In  France  financial  topics  received  a  different  treatment. 
The  organisation  of  the  absolute  monarchy,  the  wars 
which  accompanied  it,  and  the  elaborate  and  many-sided 
commercial  policy  of  Colbert's  administration  (1661-1683) 
brought  about  a  state  of  things  that  effectively  marked  out 
the  line  of  thought  on  such  problems.  The  extraordinary 
brilliancy  and  apparent  prosperity  of  the  State  contrasted 
so  forcibly  with  the  extreme  misery  of  the  people  as  to 
give  reason  for  believing,  either  that  the  distribution  of 
taxation  was  unjust,  or  that  its  amount  was  excessive. 
The  French  people,  in  fact,  suffered  from  both  these  evils, 
and  it  was  in  the  advocacy  of  a  reformed  tax-system  that 
the  first  efforts  of  the  dissentients  from  the  prevailing 
mercantile  doctrine  were  made.  Vauban's  Dime  R&^qU 
(1707)  presents  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  condition  of 
France,  and  suggests  the  reform  of  taxation  by  abolishing 
most  of  the  existing  taxes  and  their  replacement  by  his 
proposed  *  royal  tithe ' — a  single  direct  tax  of  10  per  cent 
on  all  classes*     Here  we  notice  a  complete  departure  from 


^  The  most  remarkable  of  these  writers  arc  Faust ^  Conringi  and  Klock.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  by  Stein  (i,  125,  and  Finantarchiv,  L  I  sq<)  to  prove 
that  the  last-named  was  *  the  true  founder  of  the  theory  of  taxation,'  but  the 
bulk  of  his  work  seems  not  above  the  ordinary  mercantile  position^  and  his 
views  on  taxation  are  derived  from  Bodin.  He  has  been  further  accused  of 
copying  from  the  earJier  work  of  Faust.     Sec  aJso  Roscher^  Gts^huhfe,  21D  $q, 

*  For  Justin  see  Eoscher,  CisckkkU^  444-465  \  for  his  Finance ,  461-465  ; 
aboCohn,  §|  9,  71  ;  Me)fer,  16-17  j  Wagner,  i,  35-6, 
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the  more  superficial  view  of  the  earlier  writers,  who  espe- 
cially approved  of  taxes  on  commodities  as  encouraging 
industry,  and  a  clearer  appreciation  of  the  real  pressure 
of  taxation.  Bpisgu  i  Ucbert,  both  in  his  Detail  de  la  France 
(1697)  and  his  Factum  de  la  France  {\yoy\  maintained  some- 
what similar  views,  more  particularly  as  to  the  superiority 
of  direct  taxation.  Both  may  be  regarded  as  precursors 
of  the  advocates  of  the  direct  single  tax  in  the  eighteenth 
century.     In  a  different  part  of  finance,  and  at  a  later  time^ 

J^Iontcs^jeu_contributed  some  additions  to  the  received 
views.  The  13th  book  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws  {ij 4^)  is 
devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  political  side  of  taxation 
and  to  a  criticism  of  several  existing  taxes.  He  is  strongly 
in  favour  of  progressive  taxation,  influenced  probably,  as 
M.  Sorel  has  remarked,^  by  the  practice  of  the  Athenians. 
It  is,  however,  in  showing  the  relation  of  the  financial  system 
to  the  political  constitution  of  each  country  that  Montesquieu 
is  at  his  best ;  his  views  were  evidently  formed  from  his 
study  of  the  English  Constitution,  which  provided  more 
efficient  safeguards  for  the  interests  of  the  subjects  than 
were  to  be  found  in  any  continental  State.*  In  other 
respects  the  stjKl^  of  financial_problems  had  not  claimed 

_Bfiuch  attention  in^  England.  The  pamphlet  literature  of 
the  seventeenth  century  had  handled  certain  special  points, 
but  the  pressure  of  taxation  was  not  such  as  to  lead  men 
to  look  for  remedies  against  its  evils*  The  rise  of  statistics 
under  the  name  of  '  political  arithmetic '  gave  an  impetus 
to  the  examination  of  the  facts  of  finance,  especially  in  the 
numerous  works  of  Sir  VV.  Petty,  who,  in  company  with 
Locke,  considered  the  questioiT^oT  incidence  in  taxation* 
The  question  of  public  credit  was  discussed  by  Davenant 
and  the  proposals  of  Decker  and  Vanderlint  for  the  establish- 
ment  of  a  single  tax  are  worthy  of  note  as  marking  the 

"  Sec  Lhe  te^ts  of  Vaui>an  and  BuiJiguiUelj^rt  in  LfS  J^£0it&mni4S  F/tfatuuts 
du  X  y///fft€  Si^ch  i'cd.  Daire).     Also  Ingram,  57-9.     For  MontesquieUj  cpt 
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tendency  of  thought  J  Two  of_Hum^s_Poiifica/  Essays 
(1752)  are  devoted  to  *  Taxes  *  and  '  Public  Credit'  They 
show  traces  of  the  teaching  of  Montesquieu  on  the  political 
effects  of  financial  regulations,  but  also  a  far  greater  know- 
ledge of  the  economical  influence  of  taxation  and  credit 
TheJPhysiocratic  doctrine  of  the  incidence  of  taxation  was 
rejected  by  Hume,  as  was  also  the  popular  view  that  national 
debts  were  beneficiat  A  few  years  later  than  Hume's 
Essays  appeared  the  Prindpies  of  Political  Economy  of  Sir 
James  Steuart  (1767),  embodying  the  teaching  of  the 
English  mercantilists  in  a  systematic  form.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  system  which  it  advocated  prevented  the  work 
acquiring  any  influence  or  even  general  reputation,  though 
some  of  its  discussions  of  finance  are  interesting  and 
suggestive.^ 

g  6,  The  changes  in  the  tone  of  thought  on  economic 
questions  and  the  position  of  society  facilitated  theestaWish- 
ment  of  the  first  scientific  school  of  social  philosophy — 
the  famous  group  or  '  sect  *  of'  Economistis^  Most  of  their 
views  are  to  be  found  in  germ  in  earlier  writers,  but  they 
have  the  merit  of  presenting  them  in  a  definite  form.  It 
concerns  us  particularly  to  notice  that  one  of  their  cardinal 
doctrines — the  ^  imfdt  nnique' — was  a  financial  one,  and 
that  financial  questions  occupied  a  great  deal  of  their 
attention.  However  widely  modern  writers  on  finance 
may  differ  from  the  Physiocratic  conclusions,  they  must  at 
least  allow  that  their  selection  of  problems  was  a  good  one. 
With  very  defective  information  the  *  EeommisUs'  sought 
to  determine  the  question  of  justice  in  taxation— its  real  as 
opposed  to  its  apparent  incidence,  and  its  effects  on  the 
growth  of  national  wealth  ;  their  analysis  of  the  sources  of 
revenue  and  of  the  extent  to  which  each  could  contribute 

*  On  Ib^se  minar  writers,  sec  Ricta^Siilertio,  Z<  D&iirhu  finmiziarit  in 
Jn^hiiitrra  :  also  VocUcj  Ftfmn^rcAtVf  vii,  56* 

■  The  mtMl  im|xirtan(  parts  of  Stcaarl's  Prz'na^/eSj  so  far  a&  finance  h  con« 
cemctli  we — Book  iv.  part  4  (Public  Crcilit)*  and  Book  v.  (Toiies)*  For  m. 
good,  but  loo  favourable  account  of  Slcu^n*s  fmancml  doctrines,  set  Hasbfteh, 
Unitrsmhungm  Utir  Adam  Smithy  Book  li*  ch,  4,  Jst  section. 
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to  the  public  requirements,  though  not  correctly  worked 
out,  yet  indtcated  a  fruitful  line  of  research  for  later 
inquirers.  The  founder  of  the  school:^Quesnay— has  dis- 
cussed taxation  in  his  Second  ProbleniB  Econotnique^  and 
several  of  his  Maximes  refer  to  finance*  The  elder  Mira- 
beau,  one  of  his  most  ardent  disciples,  published  a  treatise 
on  *  taxatian/  and  all  the  members  of  the  group  adopted 
the  belief  in  the  superiority  of  direct  taxation  on  the  net 
product  of  land  J  though  admitting  the  temporary  use  of 
other  taxes,^  By  far  the  most  illustrious  member  of  the 
school — though  in  some  particulars  he  dissented  from  their 
doctrines — ^was  the  statesman  and  philosopher  Turgot 
(1727- 1 781),  who  in  his  numerous  papers  on  questions  of 
finance  has  shown  an  amount  of  practical  insight  com- 
bined with  theoretic  power  that  his  successors  have  rarely 
equalled*^ 

The  influence  of  the  Physiocrats  on  financial  practice 
was  slight,  but  it  appears  that  the  Constituent  Al^sembly 
(1789- 1 791),  under  the  guidance  of  Du  Font  de  Nemours, 
sought  to  realise  in  part  their  idea  of  a  tax  on  the  *  net 
product '  from  land,  Thetr  action  on  the  progress  of 
speculation  has  been  much  more  powerful ;  the  form  of 
many  financial  problems  in  modern  times  can  be  traced 
back  to  their  teaching,  and  their  leading  conceptions  have 
a  fleeted  the  Weailk  of  Nations? 

§  7.  The  great  reputation  and  the  permanent  merits  of 


^  See  Phyiio^raUs  (ed.  Dai  re),  taS,  or  Oncken's  Que^n^y^  696,  for  the 
S€t&nd  Pr&Mhfie.  Of  the  Misximex,  Nos»  5,  37,  28,  2%  30,  rcbte  to  finance. 
For  the  latest  views  of  Quesnay*s  position »  sec  S.  Bauer,  *  Zur  Entstehung  dfrr 
Physlocratic '  j  Conrzd\/a^r6/kAef\  August  1890  ;  and  Qumrtirly  J&urn&l  0/ 
Eion^mic^  v»  100  sq.  ;  also  ScheJIe,  Ehi  Pent  de  Netfwnri  (Paris,  1SS8).  The 
general  doctrines  of  the  Physiocrats  are  described  for  English  readers  by  Mr, 
Higgit,  The  PkysUi^rais  (1897) ;  J  heir  theorj'  of  incidence  is  well  explained  m 
Pr<jf.  Seligman's  Shi/ttHg  and  Ituideftu  of  Tajctttion  (2nd  ed.  1899),  95-112* 

*  See  (Err^res  de  Tnrgoi  £ed.  I3aire) ;  for  finance  mnre  especially,  i*  339-632  \ 
ii,  36£S-432r  but  financial  questions  are  often  noticed  by  him  when  treating  of 
other  matters*     On  his  differences  from  Quesnay*  see  Schelle^  127  sq» 

*  For  the  influence  of  the  Physiocrats  on  the  financial  system  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, sec  Stourmi  L  1 28- 130,  ii,  2-1 1  \  Schelle  319  sq* 
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Adam  Smith's  economic  and  financial  work  have  led  to  a 
perhaps  undue  depreciation  of  the  services  rendered  by  his 
predecessors,  but  it  is  hardly  questionable  that  in  finance^ 
as  in  economics,  the  Wmiih  of  Nations  was  far  superior  to 
any  earlier  work,  and  its  superiority  in  each  case  was  due 
to  the  same  qualities.  The  fifth  book — which  considers 
'  the  expenses  and  revenue  of  the  Sovereign '  shows  com- 
prehensiveness of  view,  felicity  of  illustration,  and  thorough 
understanding  of  the  practical  aspects  of  financial  problems, 
while  the  looseness  of  arrangement,  which  has  been  so 
often  censured,  is  less  evident  here  than  in  the  earlier  parts 
of  the  work,  HJs  quite  possible  for  critics,  irritated  by  the 
lavish  praise  bestbwed  on  Adam  Smith  by  the  less  intelli- 
gent of  his  follower^o  show  that  most  of  his  views  have 
been  set  forth  by  other^s^  an  earlier  time ;  the  Physiocrats 
^  may  have  had  a  firmer  gtasp  of  the  narrower  premises 
^t  from  which  they  reasoned  ;  itje  technical  side  of  finance 
may  have  been  more  exhaust fvHy  handled  by  the  trained 
officials  of  the  German  States  ;  biH^the  establishment  of 
any  or  of  all  these  propositions  does  not  invalidate  Adam 
Smith's  claim  to  be  the  greatest  of  theorists  on  finance,^ 
Not  only  does  he  stand  in  the  centre  of  financial  develop- 
ment, summing  up  and  co-ordinating  the  work  of  the  pre- 
ceding century  in  its  various  lines,  and  determining  the 
future  course  of  scientific  thought :  he  further  contributed 
an  important  element  to  the  science  of  finance  in  his 
recognition  of  its  close  connexion  with  the  theory  of 
economics.  It  was  by  bringing  out  clearly  that  the  solu* 
tion  ofsu^h  questions  as  the  incidence  of  taxation  depended 
on  the  economic  theory  of  the  distribution  of  wealth^  that 
affected  the  prepress  of  the  science.  Moreover,  it  was  a 
lovated  political  economy  which  he  applied  as  a  solvent 
for  some  of  the  most  difficult  of  financial  problems.  His 
assaults  on  the  mercantile  system  effectually  deprived  it  of 
any  claim  to  be  the  accredited  economic  doctrine  of  Euro- 

^  Cp.  ihc  jurlgmetit  of  Trof*  Itasbftch,  l/ntersufhttngttt^  220-98, 
^  Cp.  Book  i.  chip.  6  (22),  with  Book  v.  chap.  2,  pari  I  (J47). 
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pean  thought,  atid  replaced  it  by  a  more  accurate  body  of 

principles  influenced    by  far  different  views.     The   State 
appeared  as  but  one  among  the  several  claimants  on  the 
national   revenue,   which   was  the  product  of  individual 
energy  and  prudence,  not  of  the  paternal  wisdom  of  states- 
nien.    This  alteration  of  aim  at  once  limited  and  rendered 
definite  the  province  of  finance ;  instead  of  the  constant 
regulation    and    encouragement    which    Colbert    deemed 
necessary  for  national  prosperity,  the  problem  was  narrowed 
down  to  maintaining  the  natural  conditions  of  society^  and 
applying  state  revenue  to  that  comparatively  simple  object 
Questions  of  finance  came  thus  to  occupy  a  larger  share 
of  attention  than  could  be  bestowed  on  them  when  industry, 
art  and  morals  were  also  subjects  for  the  sovereign's  con* 
stant  watch  fulness  and  care.     It  may  have  been,  as  many 
German   writers   have   argued,^   that   this   doctrine   bears 
the  marks  of  exaggeration  usual  in  all  reactions,  though 
their  view  of  the  case  is  not  completely  established  ;  but 
when  a  comparison  is  made  of  the  work  of  those  who  came 
under  Adam  Smith's  influence  with  the  systems  that  pre- 
ceded the  appearance  of  his  treatise,  we  can  say  that  any 
possible  loss  through  *  radical '  or  ^doctrinaire  dogmatism  * 
is  far  outweighed  by  the  removal  of  perplexing  fallacies 
and  the  estabiishment  in  their  place  of  broader  and  more 
philosophical  principles.     Finally,  the  value  of  each  part 
of  the    Weaiih  of  Nations  is   so  bound    up  with  that  of 
the  substance  it  contains  that  it  is  only  in  studying  the 
actual  doctrines  of  finance  that  we  can  form  a  satisfactory 
judgment  on  its  position, 

§  8.  The  Wealik  of  Nations  was  speedily  translated  into 
the  leading  European  languages,  and  exercised  a  power- 
ful  effect  on  the  development  of  financial  doctrine;  but  the 
nature  of  its  influence  varied  with  the  condition  of  the 
different  countries  in  which  it  was  studied.  In  England, 
where  its  action  on  practice,  at  first  great,  was  retarded  by 

^  Cohn,  §1  11-12  ;  also  his  GruttdUgtmgt  |§  74  79  j  GefiFcten,  in  Schbnberg, 
2Z%  Wagrier,  i.  40- 1  ;  also  Ingram,  107*9. 
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the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  unreason- 
ing conservatism  which  the  excesses  of  the  Jacobins  con- 
firmed in  the  minds  of  the  ruling  classes/  the  principal 
stimulus  to  speculative  thought  was  found  in  his  analysis 
of  the  operation  of  taxation  on  national  wealth.  This  part 
of  his  work  was  further  developed  in  Ricardo's  Principks 
of  P&Utkal  Economy  and  Taxation,  where  It  naturally  found 
a  place  as  an  application  of  the  revised  theory  of  distribu- 
tion in  a  peculiarly  rigorous  and  abstract  manner.^  This 
tendency  to  abstraction  led  to  a  division  of  the  treatment 
of  financial  questions  that  proved  very  unfortunate  for  the 
progress  of  the  science*  Writers  on  political  economy 
contented  themselves  with  general  and  rather  vague  dis- 
cussions as  to  the  influence  of  taxes»  while  the  facts  of  the 
existing  system  were  criticised  or  defended  in  numerous 
pamphlets  of  ephemeral  interest.  Even  works  of  greater 
merits  such  as  _Par n el  I *s  FinaHciai  Reform  ( 1 830)  and 
Sayer's   Income   Tax  (1833),  suffered   by  the  separation* 


The  nearest  approach  to  a  combination  of  the  different 
aspects  of  finance  was  made  by  McCulloch  in  his  work  on 
Taxation  and  ike  Funding  Sysiem  (1845^  3rd  ed,  1863), 
in  which  the  defects  are  more  apparent  to  modern  readers 
than  the  merits  which  at  the  time  it  undoubtedly  possessed- 
French  economists  and  financial  theorists  were  more 
impressed  by  the  negative  side  of  Adam  Smith's  teaching, 
a  tendency  that  was  much  strengthened  by  the  works  of 
J*  B.  Say- — Traits  d' Economic  Politique  {iSo3)j  and  Cours 
Complet    {1828) — who    was    disposed   to    undervalue  the 

*  The  contrast  between  the  liberal  policy  pursued  by  the  younger  Pitt  m  Lhe 
earlier  years  of  his  administration  and  his  later  Treasures  is  very  marked. 
ExJUnplei^  belonging  to  our  subject  are  the  Commercial  Treaty  with  France  m 
17S6  and  the  consolklation  of  the  Customs  Laws. 

'  Ricardo,  chaps*  S- 1 S  inclusive*  See  Wagner^  ii,  333,  and  Cohii,  S  248,  for 
recognition  of  \\\%  work  in  thi^  respect.  In  anulher  department  of  finance^ 
R.  Hamilton,  by  his  work  on  1  h^  Naiimmt  Dtbt^  deveiopetl  and  added  to  the 
arguments  of  Adam  Smtth,  ^nd  was  followed  by  Ricardo,  Sir  J,  Sinclair's 
History  0/  ik€  rt4fifk  A'^v^f/t^e  ( 1 785,  3fd  ed.  1803)  ticscrves  mention  for  its 
careful  treatment  of  facts  and  the  acquaintance  shown  with  foreign  literature  on 
the  subject* 
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services  of  the  State  even  in  the  discharge  of  its  neces- 
sary functions,  TKe  very  complicated  financial  system  of 
France  has,  however,  led  to  its  study  from  the  administra- 
tive point  of  vieWj  and  special  financial  questions  have 
received  much  more  attention  from  French  than  from 
English  economists.  There  are  numerous  treatises  on 
'Taxation'  and  *  Public  Revenue/  marked  by  a  general 
disposition  to  lay  stress  on  the  principles  of  natural  right 
and  justice  as  against  economic  expediency.  Most  French 
writers  also  exhibit  a  strong  dislike  to  any  financial 
measures  believed  to  savour  of  socialism,  e.g.  progressive 
taxation,  or  even  an  income-tax.  With  rare  exceptions — 
such  as  the  work  of  Canard  already  mentioned,  and  the 
remarkable  studies  of  Cournot— they  show  little  taste  for 
deductive  reasoning  or  for  the  discussion  of  questions 
like  that  of  the  incidence  of  taxation  which  needs  its 
use.  On  the  other  hand^  they  are_proHfic  in  historical 
and  statistical  works  such  as  those  of  Vuitry,  Clamageran, 
Stourm,  De  Parieu,  Vignes,  Audriffret,  and  Gomel ;  the 
great  Diciionnaire  des  Finances  (2  vols.,  1894),  issued 
under  M.  Leon  Say's  superintendence,  is  a  storehouse  of 
materials  on  French  financial  administration.  In  the 
convenient  work  of  Garnier,  Traiti  des  Finances  (4*°*  6d. 
1883)^  and  the  more  brilliant  treatise  of  Leroy-Beaulieu, 
Science  des  Finances  (6"**  tSd.  1899).  they  have  text-books 
of  a  high  order,  the  last-mentioned  work  in  particular 
being  remarkable  for  fulness  of  information  and  lucidity 
of  style.  Up  to  the  present  the  dislike  to  state  action  is  a 
distinctive  note  of  French  financial  work,  and  in  this 
respect  it  furnishes  a  useful  corrective  to  the  doctrines 
prevalent  in  Germany* 

§  9.  The  introduction  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations  into  a  country  where  the  older  traditions  of  the 
'  Chamber  Sciences '  were  so  strong  as  in  ^Germany, 
brought  about  a  re-casting  rather  than  an  abandonment 
of  the  earlier  methods.  The  masses  of  material  which 
writers  in   conformity  with  previous   usage  continued  to 
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bestow  on  their  readers  were  presented  from  the  new  point 
of  view.  Financial  questions  were  either  examined  in 
special  works^  or  were  assigned  a  separate  place  in  general 
economic  treatises  under  the  title  Finanzwissenschaft, 
Passing  over  the  less  important  works  of  the  early  part  of 
this  century,*  we  come  to  the  treatise  of  K.  H.  Rau  on 
EcanopnicSf  the  third  volume  of  which,  devoted  to  fi nances 
appeared  in  183 2  (5th  ed.  1864),  The  merits  of  Rau*s 
writings  lay  in  the  fulness  of  their  information,  and  in  their 
systematic  arrangement j  both  of  which  admirably  fitted 
them  for  use  by  students,  who  obtained  a  general  view  of 
the  science  as  accepted  at  the  time  His  influence  in  pro- 
moting the  study  of  economics  and  finance  in  Germany 
was  great,  though  often  forgotten  by  his  successors* 
Discussion  of  his  doctrines  belongs  to  the  treatment  of 
the  science,  but  we  may  just  note  his  separation  of**  fees  *' 
{Gebiikren)  from  '  taxes' (^/tv/^r?/),  and  his  recognition  of 
the  influence  of  administration  in  finance.  The  monograph 
of  Ncbenius  on  Public  Credit  (2nd  ed.  1829),  is  entitled  to 
a  place  beside  Rau's  more  comprehensive  work^  as  giving 
a  full  treatment  of  one  of  the  most  disputed  financial  topics. 
Somewhat  later  m  date  is  Hoffmann's  Th^^ry  of  Taxation 
(1840),  which  has  been  adversely  criticised  by  Roscher 
and  Wagner  on  account  of  its  unsystematic  character, 
but  which  nevertheless  has  had  considerable  effect  on  the 
progress  of  finance.  It  appears  to  aim  at  giving  a 
scientific  justification  of  the  contemporary  fiscal  policy  of 
the  Prussian  State*  Many  other  German  writers  will 
require  attention  in  connexion  with  special  doctrines,  but 
the  older  school  that  was  more  or  less  closely  limited  by 
the  traditions  of  Adam  Smith's  teachings  in  the  shape  in 
which  they  had  been  arranged  by  Rau,  presents  but  one 
more  name  for  consideration  at  present-^-Von  Hockj  who 

^  Among  th^  who  may  b«  menUoned  are  Harti  Kr«hl,  Fulda,  and  more 
especially  Jacob  [Fifmnswissmscka//,  1 821)  and  Makhus  {FinanTajisstfts<ha/if 

*  See  Rosclier,  GiSsckkkie^  S47  sq. 
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examined  in  separate  works  the  financial  systems  of  France 
(1857),  and  of  the  United  States  (1867)1  ^^id  also  wrote  on 
Pu bite  Revenue  and  Debts  (1863).  This  work  includes  in 
brief  compass  the  leading  questions  of  taxation  and  in- 
debtedness ;  it  is  specially  good,  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  production  of  a  trained  official,  in  its 
discussion  of  administrative  points.^ 

So  far  the  development  of  finance  in  Germany  had 
been  carried  on  in  conformity  with  the  conceptions  of 
Adam  Smith  and  his  followers,  though  modified  in  some 
degree  by  the  jjeculiar  conditions  of  the  country ;  but 
towards  the  middle  of  the  century,  new  forces  began  to 
act  on  the  social  sciences^  which  had  considerable  effect  on 
their  methods  and  doctrines.  Among  the  agencies  that 
more  particularly  influenced  financial  studies^  we  can 
indicate  three,  viz*  (i)  tW  rise  of  tlie  *  historical '  school, 

(2)  the  disposition  to  treat  finance  as  a  part  of  ^ministra- 
tion (  Verwaiiimg^  in  the  newest  sense  of  that  term,  and 

(3)  the  advocacy  of  politico-social,  as  opposed  to  purely 
financial,  aims  in  fiscal  matters.  The  historical  economists 
did  not  contribute  much  to  the  substance  of  financial 
doctrine,  but  the  importance  attached  by  them  to  dis- 
tinctions between  the  different  stages  of  social  !ife»  and 
their  assertion  of  the  impossibility  of  laying  down 
universal  precepts,  were  evidently  applicable  with  peculiar 
force  to  the  systems  of  taxation  existing  in  different 
countries.  The  belief  that  the  present  could  be  fully 
understood  only  in  the  light  of  the  past  made  it  desirable 
to  study  the  history  of  financial  arrangements,  and  some 
of  the  best  German  work  has  been  in  this  direction.^ 
Some  supporters  of  the  school,  in  particular  Schaffle  and 

^  For  fuller  ejcami nation  of  Lhe  German  writers  of  this  period,  see  Wagnefi 
i.  44-S,  ii.  7-9,  11-12;  Meyer,  H  6-9,  13,  1 7,  18,  19;  Vocke,  Ahpiben, 
to-33  ;  Fslck,  l^hre  z^qii  der  Sitactiibctimhungi  1 04- 1 44* 

^  Such  as  the  already  tncnlioned  work  of  Schonberg,  Fit*ansi>trhiiUmsi€  dtt 
Siodt  Basti  ( iS79j ;  Schinoller,  DU  Epoektn  dtr  ptcuuhchtn  Finantp^Htik  ; 
Zeamer,  Die  deufschen  SiadUsfeMtrH  ;  Vtxrke,  GeschhhU  dtr  Situern  dtr  brit. 
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Schm oiler,  went  further  and  assailed  such  cardinal  doctrines 
of  received  financial  theory  as  that  of 'net  income  being 
the  sole  fund  on  which  taxaUon  could  fall/  and  this 
questionable  position  was  supported  by  arguments  which 
led  to  a  closer  study  of  fundamental  financial  principles.' 
To  Stein  is  due  a  movement  towards  regarding  finance  as 
a  problem  of  administration.  His  Finanswissenschaft 
(5th  ed.  4  vols.,  1885-6),  much  modified  and  expanded  in 
its  later  editions,  contains,  along  with  a  great  deal  that  is 
disputable  and  fanciful,  a  full  treatment  of  financial 
organisation*  The  State  with  its  administrative  organs  is  in 
his  view  the  basis  of  the  financial  system,  and  the  histi "ry 
and  statistics  of  the  various  European  countries  receive 
considerable  attention.  More  important,  from  a  practical 
standpoint,  than  the  influence  of  Stein,  is_the  tendency  to 
regard  the  financial  system  as  an  agency  for  redistributing 
wealth.  This  position,  supported  most  prominently  by 
Wagner,^  is  not  fully  accepted  by  other  economists  and 
financial  writers,  but  in  several  works  propositions  are  set 
forth  which  need  this  politico-social  view  as  their  logical 
basis. 

The  result  of  these  several  influences  has  been  to  give  a 
special  tone  to  German  financial  work,  since  even  where 
the  newer  ideas  are  not  accepted j  they  are  present  to  the 
writer*s  mind.  This  change  in  a 1 1 i t u d e  to wa rds  financial 
problems  is  the  outcome  of  beliefs  which  may  briefly  be 
enumerated  as  follows;  (1)  Public  finance  is  a  matter  of 
national  interest ;  it  is  not  merely  a  distribution  of  burdens 
among  the  individual  citizens,  who  owe  duties  to  the 
State  which  it  ought  to  be  their  privilege  to  discharge ; 
(2)  Financial  administration  is  largely  dependent  ^n 
national  peculiarities ;  each  country  has,  or  needs,  a 
system  suited  to  itself,  so  that  the  idea  of  a  single 
'  rational '  system  of  taxation   is  absurd  ;   (3)   The  same 

^  Schiffle,  G£sammeiie  Aufsaize,  L  J5S-183,  esp.  167  sq^  ;  Schmoller,  'Die 
Lehi:^  vom  Einkommen  '  \ZtiiKhriftJUr  GesammU  Staai^ifissmschafi^   l^lV 
*  Especially  i,  48-50,  li,  449* 
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conception  of  relativity  applies  to  the  history  of  finance  j 
earlier  systems,  e.g.  the  Roman,  have  to^  be  judged  \n 
relation  to  the  circumstances  of  the  age  in  which  they 
existed. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  criticise  the  opinions  and 
tendencies  just  described,  we  have  rather  to  notice  the 
^remarkable  productiveness  which  has  been  the  outcome  of 
the  study  of  finance  in  Germany,  Either  in  respect  to 
general  text-books  and  manuals  or  to  monographs  on  the 
most  complicated  questions  she  holds  the  first  place.  Of 
the  former^  in  addition  to  the  previously  noticed  work  of 
Stein,  there  are  :  the  very  extensive  treatise  of  Wagner — 
still  incomplete — in  which  each  aspect  of  finance  is  handled 
at  even  undue  length  ;  the  shorter  and  more  lucid_work  of 
Cohn,  where  the  evolution  of  financial  systems  is  brought 
out  by  description  rather  than  by  brief  and  precise  pro- 
positions ;  the  less  attractive  manual  of  Roscher,^  which, 
however,  gives  a  collection  of  the  various  opinions  and  a 
mass  of  interesting  historical  detail ;  the  compact  and 
conservative  work  of  Umpfenbachj  exhibiting  some  of  the 
best  qualities  of  the  older  writers  ;  the  concise  manual  of^ 
Eheberg  (tjth  ed.  1898) ;  the  somewhat  abstract  and  pe- 
culiarly arranged  introductory  book  by  Vocke  {Gmnd^iige 
der  Finanzwissenscha/t,  1 894)  and  lastly  the  Ou times  of  the 
subject  by  Conrad,  Almost  reaching  the  character  of 
general  manuals  are  the  more  limited  treatises  of  Schaffle, 
{Grundsdtse  der  Steuerpoliiik  1880:  Die  Steuem,  1895; 
1897)  NeiMjiann,  Sax,  and  Vocke  {Abgaben^  &c,^  1887), 
Among  special  works  there  is  the  collection  of  mono- 
graphs in  the  third  volume  of  Schonberg's  Handbuck — 
which  had  best  be  regarded  in  that  light —and  numerous 
smaller  studies  on  such  questions  as  'progressive  taxa- 
tion* (Neumann),  *  incidence  of  taxation'  (Falck,  KaizlJ 
*  justice  in  taxation '  (Meyer),  *  the  exemption  of  the 
minimum  of  subsistence  *  (Schmidt).  When  the  abundant 
periodical  literature  appearing  in  the  journals  of  Conrad, 
SchmoUer,  and  Schanz— the  last  devoted  exclusively  to 
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finance  — is  added^  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  activitvof 
German  workers  in  this  field. 

§  I  a  At  a  comparatively  early  period  questions  relating 
to  public  revenue  and  expenditure  had  attracted  attention 
in  Italy.  The  work  of  Broggia  (1743)  has  been  described 
as  *  the  earliest  methodical  treatise  on  taxes ' ;  and 
several  of  the  economists  of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  examined  the  effects  of  taxation,  and  especially 
of  those  taxes  actually  levied  in  their  country.  The 
influence  of  Adam  Smith  and  J,  B,  Say  was  for  some 
time ^redqm i na ri t  in  Italy  as  elsewhere,  Th e  d e velopme nt 
of  financial  science  in  Germany  has,  how'ever,  deeply 
affected  Italian  studentSi  who  have  zealously  devoted 
themselves  to  the  examination  of  financial  subjects,  bring- 
ing to  bear  on  their  selected  topics  considerable  independ- 
ence of  mind,  and  at  the  same  time  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  what  has  been  already  accomplished.^  Amongst 
general  works  may  be  noticed  the  condensed  outline  by  L- 
Cossa  (7™*  ed.  1896)  a  short  treatise  by_JRicca-Salerno,^ 
written  under  the  influence  of  the  Austrian  theory  of 
value,  the  larger  manual  of  Flora,  and  the  more  important 
and  comprehensive  treatise  of  G ra ^  1  a n i  ( Instituz ion i  di 
Smnsa  delk  Finanze,  1S97),  which  may  fitly  rank  with 
the  best  text  books  of  other  countries.  The  fundamental 
principles  of  finance    have   been    examined    by    V iti    de_ 


Marco,  Mazzola,  and  Zorli,  in  common  with  the  theory  of 
marginal  utility.  In  like  manner  the  difficult  problems 
of  shifting  anrl  incidence  have  been  investigated  by 
Pantaleoni  and  ConigUanj ;  and  studies  on  progressive  taxa- 
tion have  been  made  by  Mazzola,  and  Martelloj^and  in  a 
specially  elaborate  form  by  Masi%  Dari*  The  problems  of 
'double  taxation'  (Garclli),  and  the  tax  systems  of 
federal  states  (Flora)  have  also  been  considered.  Questions 
of  local  taxation  have  attracted  attention  and   been  con- 

'  For  rurther  details  see  Cosssii  Inrrcdutriwn  i&  ike  Study  cf  PaUikai 
E^mu^mjr*  ch.  IS?  ^Iso  his  Sa'^nta  dt/h  Finan%e  (Bibliographies)  ;  Rjccft- 
Sftlernoi  Staria  d*lk  dt>ttrine  finaituaru  in  Itmli^  (znd  ed.   1896^ 
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sidered  in  the  monographs  of  Alessio  and  Lacava,  but  more 
thoroughly  in  the  very  complete  work  of  Conigliani  {La 
Riforma  dcUe  ieggi  sui  Tribuii  Locali^  1S98).  Alessio 
has  also  supplied  a  standard  treatise  on  Italian  finance* 
When  the  special  articles  in  the  Gicrnait  degii  Economisti 
and  other  journals  are  added,  it  may  be  said  that  Italy 
ranks  next  to  Germany  in  the  production  of  scientific 
works  on  finance*^ 

§  II.  The  increased  attention  paid  to  economic  and 
financial  study  has  led  to  fuller  recognition  of  the  work  done 
in  other  European  countries.  Thus  the  contributions  of 
Dutch  writers  to  finance,  especially  those  of  Pierson  and 
Cort  van  der  Linden,  have  been  brought  into  notice.  Spain 
has  supplied  a  meritorious  general  treatise  on  finance~Tn 
the  work  of  Pi^rnas  Hurtado  {Traiado  de  Hacienda 
Ptibii€a,  1st  ed,,  1869,  Sth  ed.,  1900--1901),  the  second 
volume  of  which  deals  with  the  history  and  actual  condi- 
ttons  of  the  Spanish  finances.  The  gw^^ish  writer  Wick- 
sell  has  made  valuable  contributions  to  ih€^  theory  of 
incidence,  and  the  history  of  Swedish  finance.  What 
Maine  has  aptly  called  '*  the  unfortunate  veil  of  language  *' 
shuts  off  Russian  and  other  Sclavonic  writers  on  finance, 
unless  where,  as  by  B^sobrasoff  and  Bloch,  French  has  been 
used  as  the  medium,  or  where,  as  with  Kaizl's  Finan^^ 
wissiuschaft  (1900 — i),  a  German  translation  has  appeared,^ 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  in  the  future  it  will 
be  necessary  to  pay  attention  to  a  far  wider  field  of  scientific 
literature,  produced  in  countries  so  far  apart  as  Holland 
and  Japan,  but  all  serving  to  advance  the  development  of 
an  adequate  financial  theory. 

§  1 2.  As  noticed  above  (§  S)  the  separation  of  economic 
theory  from  practical  questions  had  a  depressing  effect  on 
financial  studies  in  English-speaking  countries.  There  was 
a  decided  decline  of  interest  in  the  scientific  treatment  of 
financial  questions,     McCul loch's  treatise    remained  for  a 

^  The  te](t-lxK>k  of  the  Hungarioi;  writer  B^Iji  Foldes  appears  to  be  an  iiu- 
partfl^nt  one. 
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long-time  the  sole  work  of  a  general  character.  The  English 
tax  system  was  earliest  discussed  by  Leone  Levi  (i860), 
Morton  Peto  (1863)^  and  Wilson.  A  series  of  books 
by  Noble  criticised  it  from  the  extreme  radical  and  free 
trade  standpoint,  More  scientific  treatment  was  shown  in 
the  Eficyciopadia  Briimmcm  articles  of  Thorold  Rogers 
(*  Finance  *)  and  Professor  Nicholson  ('  Taxation  ').  Special 
questions  were  well  discussed  by  Baxteri  Jevons,  Leslie 
and  Mr*  Palgrave,  But,  speaking  broadly,  the  question  of 
a  scientific  finance  was  unsatisfactory. 

The  decided  revival  of  economic  studies,  both  theoretical 
nd  historical,  during  the  last  fifteen  years  has  had  its 
fleet  on  finance*  The  first  sign  of  Improvement  was  the 
appearance  of  important  historical  works  by  Hall  {A 
History  qf  the  Customs  Revenue  of  England^  1885),  juxton, 
{Finance  and  Politics^  2  vols.,  i888)»  and  D owe  11  {Histofy 
of  Taxation  and  Taxes  in  England^  4  vols. j  18S4  ;  2nd  ed*, 
tS8S),  the  last  named  giving  an  excellent  account  of  the 
development  of  the  British  financial  system*  The  difficult 
problems  connected  with  local  taxation  have  been  examined 
by  Messrs.  Sargent,  Moult  on,  and  O'Meara  in  the  interests 
of  the  several  parties  affected*  The  various  aspects  of 
local  finance  have  been  scientifically  expounded  by  Mn 
Blunden,  and  '  local  rates '  have  found  an  inimitable 
historian  in  Mr.  Cannan,  while  the  effect  of  assigning 
imperial  taxes  in  aid  of  local  revenues  has  been  investi- 
gated by  Mr*  Chapman.  More  general  theoretical  pro- 
blems have  received  attention  in  the  series  of  articles  by 
Prof*  Edgeworth^  as  also  in  Sidgwick's  works;  and  within 


^ 


the  last  year  the  subject  of  nuance  has  been  comprehen- 
sively reviewed  in  the  concluding  volume  of  Prof  Nichol- 
son's Poiidmi  Economy ,  In  periodical  literature,  too, 
llinancial  questions  have  received  more  notice,  owing  prob- 
ably to  the  greater  pressure  caused  by  the  rapid  growth 
of  expend  iturej  which  has  aroused  practical  interest  and 
ompelled  reference  to  general  principles. 
Another  class  of  contributions  has   also  of  late  years 
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increased  in  importance.      England    has    gained    a   h 
reputation  for  the  merits  of  its  '  Parliamentary  Papers '  and 
'  Reports/    Some  of  the   most    valuable   studies   in    the 
statistics  and  theory  of  finance   are    embodied    in    these 
ponderous  volumes.    The  Report  on  Import  Duties  (1840), 
The  Inquiries  on  the   [ncome    Tax   (1S52-3    and    1861),  H 
and  the  Returns  on  Public  Income  and  Expenditure  (1S69), 
are  good  examples.     But  in  recent  years  many  additions  _ 
of  special  value  have  been  made.  The  Committee  on  Town  f 
Holdings  (1886-92),  The  Lords'  Committee  on  Betterment 
(1894),  The  Report  on  the  National  Debt  (1891),  Sir  H. 
Fowler's  Local  Taxation  Report  (1895),  and  The  Royal 
Commissions  on  *  Indian  Expenditure'  (1896-1900),  *  Irish  fl 
Financial    Relations'    (1895-6).    and    'Local    Taxation'^ 
(1898-1902),  have  supplied  a  mass  of  materials  and  theories 
of  the  highest  interest  to  scientific  students.    The  speeches  fl 
of  finance  ministers  and  the  debates  on  financial  measures 
are  buried  in  the  volumes  of  Hansard  and  therefore  difficult 
of  access,  unless,  as  in  the  case  of  Peel,  and,  partially,  of 
Gladstone,  reprinted  in  a  separate  form.^ 

S  13*  The  comparative  apathy  respecting  the  study  of 
finance  which,  as  we  have  seen,  existed  in  England  was 
also  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  The  burning  ques- 
tion of  the  tariff  excepted,  there  was  little  in  personal 
problems.  Mn  Wells's  Reports  mark  the  opening  of  dis- 
cussion after  the  close  of  the  Civil  war.  The  great 
development  of  economic  science  since  18S8,  however,  soon 
extended  to  finance,  and  a  valuable  body  of  literature  has 
been  produced  in  the  last  ten  years.  Short  text-books  of  a 
high  character  have  been  written  by  Pro fessor  Pjeha 
(1886,  2nd  ed.j  1900),  and  Professor  Daniels  (1897),  and  a 
larger  treatise  of  considerable  merit  by  Professor  H,  C. 
Adams  {TAe  Science  of  Finance^  1898),  whose  work  on  fl 
Public  Debts  (1887)  was  one  of  the  first  indications  of  the  ™ 
new  growth.     F ro fessor_ Set i gm an  has  dealt  with  the  more 

^  GSadatone,  Finamiai  StatemtntSy  1853,   1 860-41 ;  Goschen,   L&tal  7\ 
iian  (1872),  m^j  be  referied  to. 
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important  problems  in  an  admirable  series  of  volumes: 
{Shifting  and  Incidence  of  Taxation,  1892,  2nd  ed.,  1S99) 
{Progressive  Taxation^  1 894,  Essays  on  Taxation,  1 895 ),  and 
in  special  articles.  Professor  Ely's  Taxation  in  American 
States  and  Cities ^  and  Professor  Kinley^s  Independent 
Treasury  are  valuable  studies  in  widely  diflerent  fields* 
The  bulky  volume  by  D.  A.  Wells  represents  an  older  point 
of  view,  but  is  serviceable  for  its  facts.  Instructive  mono- 
graphs by  Messrs*  Rose  water  {Special  Assessments),  Koss_ 
(Sinking Fitnds),  West  ( The  hiker itance  Tax\  and  F.  Walker 
{Double  Taxation),  are  specimens  of  the  literature,  dealing 
with  the  theory  and  history  of  finance,  which  is  being 
steadily  increased,  Dn  Hollander  has  edited  a  volume 
of  Studies  in  State  Taxation  (1900),  confined  to  five 
southern  states,  and  has  himself  written  the  Finandal 
History  of  Baltimore  (1899)*  The  Essays  on  Colonial 
Finance  (i9C»o)  is  a  result  of  the  expansion  and  imperialist 
policy  of  the  United  States.  America,  like  England,  is  rich 
in  official  reports  and  statistical  returns.  Of  considerable, 
though  very  unequal,  value  are  the  Reports  of  the  *  State ' 
Tax  Commission*  The  New  York  Report  (1871),  the  Ohio 
Report  (1S83X  and  the  Massachusetts  Report  (1897),  may 
be  specially  mentioned.^ 

'  Sheitnan^s  Spitckes  and  R^firts  an  Finanef  and  Taxation  tDay  be  referred 
tto  ss  a  specimen  of  the  work  of  American  poUtictaas  of  the  better  kind^ 
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STATE   ECONOMY,      GENERAL   CONSIDERATIONS 

§  I.  The  question  of  the  nature  and  amount  of  public 
outlay  forms,  as  we  have  seen^one  of  the  cardinal  branches 
of  finance  ;  it  has  an  important  influence  on  the  other 
departments  of  the  subject,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the 
real  end  of  the  financial  system.  In  order  to  estimate 
correctly  the  expenditure  of  any  given  society,  for  state  or 
pu blic  p u r poses ,  i t  i s  desi rab  1  e  to^ee  the ^en era  1  feat ures  of 
the  agency  which  so  applies  this  part  of  national  wealth. 
Most  persons  are  familiar  with  the  conception  of  a  state 
economy^  and  are  even  prepared  to  adopt  the  view  prevalent 
among  students  of  social  science,  that  Society  is  an  organism 
with  an  independent  life,  manifesting  itself  in  the  exercise 
of  different  functions,  one  set  of  which  has  been  specialised 
in  the  regulating  organ  or  the  State.  Without  pressing 
this  resemblance  so  far  as  is  sometimes  done^^  we  may 
accept  the  evident  fact  that  the  state  organisation  has 
certain  points  of  analogy  with  the  arrangements  of  Jhe^ 
individual,  and  that  in  regard  to  economic  action  the  com- 
parison is  pa rt i c  u  1  a r  1  y  cl ose.  The  i  nd i v id  u al  and  the  State 
h ave  each  receipts  and  expend itu re.  Each  endeavours,  or 
should  endeavouri  to  obtain  the  greatest  result  with  the 
smallest  effort ;  for  each  it  depends  on  the  relation  between 
these  economic  categories  whether  wealth  is  bemgaccu- 
mulated  or  debt  incurred ;  and  for  each  a  careful  method 
*    E,£,  by  Mr.  Spcncefj  Fnn€ipUs  efS&cwhgyi  Vwd  li. 
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of  keeping  accounts  is  needed  as  a  safeguard  against  errors. 
There  is^  however^  a  still  closer  parallel  to  be  found  in  the 
case  of  those  associations  formed  for  the  accomplishment  of 
certain  special  ends  which  are  usually  known  as  *  juristical  * 
persons  or  corporations.  From  the  ordinary  private  part- 
nership, through  the  local  trading  company,  the  progres- 
sion can  be  traced  up  to  such  a  body  as  the  East  India 
Company,  that  at  one  time  was  sovereign  all  but  in 
name.  In  afl  these  associations  the  prLricipal  financial 
phenomena  are  exhibited  in  a  similar  mannerp  and  in  a 
way  that  helps  to  explain  the  character  of  state  finance. 
The  existence  of  such  general  resemblances  should  not, 
however,  conceal  from  us  the  fact  that  public  agencies  are 
in  some  essential  points  distinct  from  the  *  economy  *  of 
the  individual  or  of  the  association.  It  is  the  presence  of 
these  special  and  peculiar  features  that  renders  the  ex- 
amination of  state  economy  needful  in  treating  of  public 
finance. 

2.  The  first  distinctive  point  in  the  public  or  state 
economy  is  its  compulsory  character  The  individual  or 
private  association  has  to  submit  to  limits  other  than  those 
of  his  or  its  own  will^  but  so  far  as  legal  restraints  are  con- 
cerned, the  State  stands  in  a  position  of  complete  inde- 
pendence* It  is  entitled  to  claim  all  the  services  and 
property  of  its  subjects  for  the  accomplishment  of  whatever 
aims  it  prescribes  to  itself.  When  stated  in  so  rigid  a 
form,  the  proposition  is  likely  to  awaken  dissent,  and 
yet,  from  the  strictly  legal  and  administrative  point  of 
view,  it  is  a  commonplace  since  the  time  of  Austin.^  The 
effectual  limits  to  state  action  depend,  not  on  any  legal  or 
administrative  rules^but  on  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  the 
obstacles  set  by  external  nature^  and  the  sentimen^ts  qfjts 
subjects.  Its  expenditum  and  the  objects  to  which  it  is 
directed  are  bounded  by  the  productiveness  of  the  national 
industries,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  national  wealth 

^  Sec  his  Ffwt'ftfe  fff/urisprudtHi'f  Z^f^^^r^fjWff,  and  for  earHer  statements  of 
the  same  truth,  Hobbes,  Levi<Uhan^  ch.  iS  ;  Bodin,  De  Repu^iicat  B\u  L  ch.  8, 
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can  be  obtained  through  taxation  for  public  use.  The 
compulsory  nature  of  state  action  is,  then,  a  trait  which 
marks  it  off  from  the  individual  or  the  private  society. 

A  second  point  of  difference  appears  in  the  ends  to  be 
attained  through  state  agencies.  They  are  mainly,  as 
Roscher  remarks,^  of  an  immaterial  kind :  the  protection 
of  the  society  against  aggression,  or  internal  disturbance, 
and  the  promotion  of  progress  in  civilisation,  are  hardly, 
capable  of  being  definitely  measured  and  assigned  a  precise 
value,  nor,  even  if  they  were,  could  the  share  of  each  indi* 
vidual  be  allotted  to  him  in  the  exact  proportion  that  he 
was  willing  to  pay  for  it.  The  force  of  the  State  must 
prescribe  what  is  to  be  paid  by  its  subjects  as  a  body^  and 
the  share  that  shall  be  torne  by  each.  As  regards  expendi- 
ture, the  absence  of  a  strict  standard  makes  it  very  hard  to 
judge  the  extent  to  which  the  public  resources  should  be 
applied  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  several  wants.  This 
vagueness  is  made  still  more  apparent  by  confining  oor 
attention  to  a  single  public  need  in  a  given  country — say, 
the  amount  of  protection  against  foreign  and  home  enemies 
required  by  England  at  present  How  shall  we  determine 
the  expenditure  that  is  suitable  for  this  object  ?  '  Adequacy 
in  such  cases/  says  Sidgwick,  *  cannot  be  defined  by  a  sharp 
line.  Most  Englishmen  are  persuaded  that  they  at  present 
enjoy  very  tolerable  protection  of  person  and  property 
against  enemies  within  and  without  the  country,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  argue  that  our  security  would  not  be 
enhanced  by  more  and  better- paid  judges  and  policemen, 
orjnore  and  better-equipped  soldiers  and  sailors/^  The 
problem  J  it  is  evident,  can  only  allow  of  an  approximate 
solution,  such  as  the  actual  circumstances  will  permit,  and 
this  finds  its  expression  in  the  sentiment  of  practical  states- 
men, who  say  with  Sir  R.  Peel, '  In  time  of  peace  you  must, 
if  you  mean  to  retrench,  incur  some  risk/ 

When  the  problem  is  widened  so  as  to  include  the  rela- 
tions of  the  several  wants  of  the  public  organs  of  the  society, 

*  I  109,  ■-*  Faiiikal  M^on&m^^  543-^4  (*^  ^)* 
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its  difficulty  is  increased  ;  the  adjustment  of  the  separate 
items  of  outlay  and  the  proportion  that  the  total  amount 
shall  bear  to  the  sum  of  national  revenue,  is  a  task  that 
tries  the  abilities  of  the  most  skilful  administrator. 

In  connexion  with  the  direction  of  public  expenditure,  a 
Jhjrd  feature  of  public  economy  comes  into  prominence ; 
one  which,  it  is  true,  may  in  some  degree  be  found  in  private 
associations,  but  in  a  very  restricted  form.  That  is  the 
existence  of  special  interests  opposed  to  the  general  welfare. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  individual  desires  what  he 
deems  to  be  for  his  own  good,  and  in  most  private  companies 
the  shareholders  wish  for  the  prosperity  of  the  institution 
in  which  their  capital  is  invested.  There  are,  however, 
cases  where  the  holder  of  a  few  shares  may  make  a  gain 
indirectly,  through  some  action  of  his  company,  which  wnll 
lower  its  dividends,  and  being  so  far  an  *  economic  man,' 
he  may  vote  for  and  advocate  that  course*  Instances  of 
the  kind  are  not  very  common,  and  the  power  possessed 
by  persons  in  the  situation  just  described  is  so  slight  that 
it  may  be  neglected.  The  state  organisation  is  differently 
placed.  *  Sinister  interests '  exercise  a  good  deal  of  control 
on  its  actions.  There  are  large  classes  whose  aim  is  to 
increase  J  not  to  reduce,  the  puWic  expenses.  More  par- 
ticularly is  this  true  of  those  connected  with  the  great 
spending  departments  of  the  state.*  Military  and  naval 
officers  are  extremely  anxious  to  insist  on  the  importance 
of  increasing  our  land  and  sea  forces  in  order  to  secure  a 
better  system  of  defence*  But  each  fresh  addition  to  out- 
lay unfortunately  fails  to  secure  this  result,  which  appears 
as  far  off  as  ever.^ 

Reaction  against  the  evils  produced  by  these  tendencies 
has,  in  England  at  least,  raised  up  an  opposite  school  of 
extremists,  who  are  opposed  to  even  the  outlay  required 

'  *  Each  public  department  stands  prepared  to  give  the  most  confident  reasons 
why  it  IS  ak^oluieiy  necessary  to  keep  up  the  scale  of  Its  expenditure  to  the 
exact  point  at  which  it  now  is»*    PameU,  Financiai  Reform^  loa 

*  The  events  of  the  closing  years  of  the  igth  century  both  in  England  and 
the  United  Slates  abundantly  illustrate  this  statement. 
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for  real  efficiency.  The  inherent  difficulties  of  the  state 
economy  are  thus  intensified  by  conflicts  of  interest  and 
sentiment  which,  if  not  peculiar  to  it,  at  all  events  are  most 
prominently  exhibited  in  its  working. 

A  fou r th jDQ i nt_ of  j  i  ffe re n ce  between  the  economy  of  the 
individual  and  that  of  the  State  is  shown  in  the  determi- 
nation of  the  area  of  work  for  each.  The  citizen  will 
naturally  adopt  the  most  profitable  employment  open  to 
him,  or  should  it  seem  expedient,  he  will  combine  several 
different  occupations.  The  interest  of  others  is  a  very 
secondary  consideration ;  his  activities  wnll  depend,  as  to 
their  sphere  and  extent,  on  the  *  net  advantages '  to  be 
gained.  His  inv^estments  of  capital  will  be  similarly  deter- 
mined. Within  the  customary  limits  of  law  and  morality 
he  will  seek  to  make  his  advantages  as  great  as  possible. 
The  field  of  state  action  has  to  be  mapped  out  on  different 
grounds.  The  fact  that  a  particular  business  or  part  of 
social  action  could  be  managed  by  the  State  without 
economic  sacrifice,  does  not  prove  that  it  should  be  handed 
over  to  public  agency,  It  is  in  general  a  sound  practical 
rule  that  *  the  State  should  not  interfere  with  private  enter* 
prise/  and  whatever  be  the  theoretical  qualifications  needed, 
it  is  plain  that  even  its  partial  truth  limits  the  operations 
of  the  public  powen  The  existence  and  constant  working 
of  individual  and  associated  '  economies '  {Privaiwirtk' 
schafien)  beside  and  under  the  protection  of  the  great 
compulsory  economy  {Zwangwirikschafi)  of  the  State,  is  a 
point  which  should  never  be  forgotten. 

Fifthly^ a  private  economy  differs  from  that  of  the  State 
not  only  In  the  limitation  of  its  area  of  action,  but  in  the 
object  of  its  working.  Ft  seeks  to  obtain  a  profit  from  its 
operations  ;  in  the  language  of  finance  it  aims  at  a  '  sur- 
plus.' The  individual  or  company  that  just  makes  ends 
meet  at  the  close  of  the  year^  is  not  in  a  prosperous 
condition.     Something  more  is  required  to  give  a  fund  for 


'  l*i.  allowitsg  only  fiecespsiy  expenses  for  the  individual,  anything  above 
being  in^nife&tly  profit. 
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expenses  beyond  the  necessary  minimum  in  the  former, 
and  for  dividends  in  the  latter  case.  The  greater  the 
surplus  the  more  successful  is  the  result  deemed  to  be. 
The  ideal  of  state  economy  is,  on  the  contrary,  to  establish 
a  balance  between  receipts  and  expenditure.  A  State 
that  has  very  large  surpluses  is  as  ill-managed  as  one  with 
large  deficits.*  The  best  practical  rule  is  to  aim  at  a  slight 
excess  of  receipts  over  outlay  in  order  to  prevent  the 
chance  of  a  deficit^  The  position  of  the  State  as  drawing 
its  resources  from  the  contributions  of  the  several  private 
economies  under  its  charge  is  the  reason  for  this  course  of 
conduct 

The  last  of  the  points  of  difference  usually  noted  is 
rather  apparent  than  real ;  it  results  from  the  mode  adopted 
Jn  regulating  state  finance,  but  in  fact  state  and  private 
economy  here  fundamentally  agree.  The  private  person 
must,  it  is  said,  regulate  his  expenditure  by  ^his  income ; 
the  State  regulates  its  income  by  its  expediture.  Such  is 
in  form'  the  common  mode  of  determination.  The  in- 
dividual says, '  I  can  spend  so  much  '  i  the  finance  Minister 
says,  *  I  have  to  raise  so  much.*  On  looking  more  care- 
fully into  the  matter,  we  discover  that  a  certain  amount 
of  expenditure  is  necessary  to  support  individual  life,  and 
that  each  person  must  procure  that  amount  at  least 
under  peril  of  death*  For  all  classes  above  the  lowest 
this  minimum  of  expenditure  rises  to  a  higher  point,  and 


^  Cp-  the  difficulties  of  tJie  United  States,  in  the  years  immediAlcly  preceding 
J  89 1 1  with  their  surplus  revenue, 

^  Prof.  Adan^s  argues  in  favour  of  a  deficit  (PttMic  Debh,  7^-83)  i  but  the 
three  reasons  which  he  gives  in  support  of  his  position  are  derived  from  a  one- 
sided view  of  the  financial  experiences  of  the  United  Stales  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  note.  They  are  wholly  inappjicable  to  other  countries.  The 
authority  of  Peel  and  Gladstone— so  great  on  all  praclicaL  matters  of  finance 
—may  be  quoted  in  support  of  the  rule  given  in  the  text.  *  The  training 
I  received  from  Sir  R.  Peel  was  that  the  right  and  sound  pn  net  pie  was  to 
estimate  Expenditure  liberally,  10  estimate  Revenue  carefully,  to  make  each 
year  pay  its  own  expenses,  and  to  take  care  that  your  charge  is  not  greater 
than  your  income.'  Bujtton,  J/r,  G/adsfotte  as  Chamdlor  &f  ik€  Exth^futr, 
157,  and  cp.  the  whole  chapter. 
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incrtrased  outlay  is  essential  for  the  obtaining  of  increased 
income.*  On  the  other  side,  state  expenditure  is  not 
definitely  fixed ;  it  has  to  be  determined  by  various  con- 
siderations, one  of  which  Is  the  pressure  that  its  discharge 
will  place  on  the  national  resources.  We  can  easily  con- 
ceive the  United  States  wisely  incurring  expenditure  that 
an  Indian  administration  would  as  wisely  avoid. ^ 

§  3.  Though  the  several  characteristics  that  we  have 
been  engaged  in  noticing  mark  clearly  the  distinct  and 
peculiar  aspect  of  public  economy,  we  have  still  to 
constantly  bear  in  mind  t hat  the  consumption  of  wealth  for 
public  ends  is  a  part  of  the  consumption  of  wealth  in 
^  generaL  As  a  study  of  human  wants  must  form  the  basis 
of  the  economic  theory  of  consumption,  so  must  an  ex- 
amination of  the  number  and  order  of  state  wants  be  an 
essential  part  of  our  present  inquiry. 

The  classification  most  familiar  to  English  readers  is 
that  of  L  S.  Mill,  who  distinguishes  between  the  ^  necessary ' 
and  tHe'^ppTio  n  a  T  f u  net  ion  s  of  Government,^  The  value 
of  this  division  is,  however,  much  impaired  by  his  sub- 
sequent admission  that  no  employment  of  state  agency 
can  ever  be  purely  optional,  as  also  by  the  further  con- 
cessions made  in  his  examination  of  the  limits  of  iaisse& 
fain.  The  arrangement  suggested  by  Rose  her  is  more 
in  analogy  with  the  case  of  private  outlay,  viz.,  that  into 
(i)  neces5ar>^  (2)  useful,  and  (3)  superfluous  or  ornamental 
expenditure/  corresponding  to  the  necessaries,  decencies, 
and  luxuries  of  individual  consumption.  It  does  not 
require  much  acumen  to  add,  that  the  first  head  is  un- 
avoidable, that  there  is  generally  a  presumption  in  favour 
of  the  second,  while  there  is  always  one  against  the  last 
The  formation  of  such  general  categories  as  the  foregoing 
doe.s  not  help  to  solve  the  real  difficulties  of  the  matter** 


^  Matshali,  Principles  of  Ec^n^mics^  L  137 '8  {^tH  ed.J. 

*  Roschcr,  I  1091  Wagner,  i.  9-16  ;  Geffcken  in  Schonberg,  6. 

*  PrinfipIiSt  Bk.  v.  ch.  f,  g  I.     Cp*  ch.  ti^ passim,  *  §  109. 
^  Sec  Appendix  to  ch.  %  tot  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  poLot* 
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The  terms  used  to  describe  the  groups  just  mentioned 
carry  with  them  an  already- formed  judgment.  By  placing 
a  particular  form  of  expense  under  the  heading  of  '  neces- 
sary' or  of  *  ornamental*  outlay,  we  have  pronounced  an 
opinion  on  its  merits  or  demerits.  It  still  remains  to 
settle^ — and  this  is  by  far  the  most  troublesome  part  of  our 
task — the  several  items  to  be  placed  under  each  head. 
In  order  to  meet  this  difficulty  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to 
consider  the  proper  functions  of  the  State,  and  how  far  it 
is  bound  to  discharge  each  and  all  of  those  functions 
under  circumstances  of  financial  pressure  One  of  two  pos- 
sible  lines  of  inquiry  may  be  adopted.  Starting  from  our 
conception  of  the  State,  we  may  seek  to  determine  the 
proper  sphere  of  its  action,  and  the  amount  of  its  justifi- 
able  outlay  within  that  sphere,  using  either  general  reason- 
ing or  appeals  to  specific  experience  as  our  guide.  Or  we 
may  prefer  to  trace  the  development  of  public  tasks,  and 
endeavour  by  following  their  direction  in  the  past  to  form 
an  estimate  of  their  present  position  and  probable  future. 
It  may  even  be  expedient  to  combine  the  two  courses  of 
inquiry,  using  each  as  the  corroborator  or  corrective  of  the 
othen  Here,  as  often  elsewhere,  the  historical  or  inductive 
method  comes  in  to  support  and  check  the  conclusions  of 
deduction. 

I  4,  The  primitive  theory  of  politics,  if  theory  it  can 
called,  accepted  the  omnipotence  of  the  State  as  a  leading] 
principle.  The  legislator  was  to  fashion  the  society  in  the 
mould  which  seemed  to  him  best ;  the  very  idea  of  indi- 
vidual claims  had  no  place  in  such  a  doctrine.  In  its 
passage  through  feudalism  European  Society  obtained  th&fl 
idea  of  private  liberty,  though,  owing  to  the  imperfect  state  ™ 
organisation  of  the  period,  the  effect  that  might  naturally 
be  expected  was  not  produced.  The  centralised  mon- 
archies which  succeeded  the  mediaeval  system  claimed  the 
privilege  of  regulating  individual  action  in  a  mode  that  in 
some  respects  recalled  classical  antiquity.  The  religious 
and    political  struggles  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
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centuries  were  the  result  of  their  undue  activity  in  those 
domains  of  human  life.  Commerce  and  industry  did  not 
assert  their  ri^jht  to  freedom  till  a  later  period*  State 
regulation  of  industry  found  its  highest  expression  in  the  I 
so-called  mercantile  system  of  the  seventeenth  century^and  \ 
particularly  in  the  administration  of  Colbert.^  The  re-  ' 
action  against  this  policy  produced  tiie  first  theory  of 
state  action  that  had  an  economic  basis — the  doctrine  of 
taissez  faire^  or,  as  it  was  entitled  by  Adam  Smith,  *the 
simple  and  obvious  system  of  natural  liberty/  Its  rise  at 
the  particular  time  was  the  result  of  powerful  forces.  It  is 
true  of  humanity  that  *  it  learns  truth  a  word  at  a  time/  so 
that,  as  the  problem  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  been 
religious  liberty,  that  of  the  seventeenth  political  liberty,* 
it  was  reserved  for  the  eighteenth  century  to  assert  the 
claims  of  industrial  and  commercial  liberty.  The  similarity 
in  general  features  of  these  movements  is  remarkable. 
Each  was  the  natural  reaction  against  exaggerated  pre- 
tensions ;  each  perhaps  attached  too  much  importance 
its  special  object,  but  all  have  profoundly  a  flee  ted 
uropean  society  for  good.  In  examining  this  earliest 
scientific  theory  of  the  State^  it  is  most  desirable  to  see 
exactly  what  its  doctrines  really  were.  The  common 
opinion  that  the  advocates  of  hisses  fain  were  opposed  to 
any  state  action  is  dissipated  by  a  study  of  their  writings. 
They  lived  in  an  age  of  restrictions  in  which  the  most  press- 
ing work  was  to  get  the  many  hindrances  to  effectual  in* 
dustrial  activity  removed.  A  body  of  thinkers  including 
Quesnay,  Turgot,  and  Du  Font  de  Nemours  among  its  mem- 
rs  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  indifferent  to  the  ne- 
issary  functions  of  the  State.  The  real  bearing  of  the  laisses 
"^faire  or  *  natural  liberty '  system  can  be  best  appreciated 
by  a  consideration  of  the  exposition  given  of  it  by  Adam 
Smith.  In  a  well-known  passage  of  the  Wealth  cf 
Naiians  he  has  set  forth  the  functions  of  the  ideal  State 

*  Supra^  Intr.  diap,  \u  for  the  effect  on  financial  theory* 
■  Strictly  true  only  of  Etigknd^  luid  in  a  ruuch  less  degree  of  France, 
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in    a   manner  that  leaves  no  room  for  mistake  as  to  his 
views. 

*  Accord  fng  to  the  system  of  natural  liberty^  the  SQverejgn 
has  only  three  duties  to  attend  to;  three  duties  of  great 
importance  indeed^  but  plain  and  intelligible  to  common  ^ 
understandings ;  first,  the  duty  of  protecting  the  society  H 
from  the  violence  and  invasion  of  other  independent  socie- 
ties ;  secondly,  the  duty  of  protecting  as  far  as  possible  every  ^ 
member  of  the  society  from  the  injustice  or  oppression  ^ 
of  every  other  member  of  it,  or  the  duty  of  estafilish- 
ing  an  exact  administration  qfjustkej^  and  thirdly^  the 
duty  of  erecting  and  maintaining  certain    public  works 
and  certain  public  institutions,  which  it  can  never  be  for 
the  interest  of  any  individual,  or  small  number  of  indi- 
viduals, to  erect  and  maintain  ;  because  the  profit  could 
never  repay  the  exj>ense  to  any  individual^  or  smalt  num-  H 
bcr  of  individuals,  though  it  may  frequently  do  much  more 
than  repay  it  to  a  great  society/  ^ 

It  is  only  necessary  to  read  this  passage  in  order  to  see 
that  the  policy  favoured  by  Adam  Smith  was  not  a  purely  S 
negative  one.     The  State  has  not  merely  other  functions  ^ 
than  the  economic  ones  ;  where  private  interest  is  likely  to 
prove  insufficient,  it  has  economic  ones  also,  and  those,  too, 
of  great  extent  and  importance,  as  will  appear  when  con-  H 
sidering  his  more  detailed  discussion.  H 

The  temporary  predominance  in  the  domain  of  political 
speculation  of  the  laisse^ /aire  view  is  a  commonplace  of  B 
the  historians  of  political  economy.^  We  need  not  repeat  " 
the  account  already  given  of  the  different  effects  produced 
by  the  Smithian  doctrine  on  French  and  English  thought* 
It  will  suffice  to  see  the  operation  of  newer  tendencies,  and 
for  this  purpose  we  may  pass  at  once  to  J.  S.  Mill.  His 
theory  of  state  action  is,  in  fact,  a  product~oFFatIier  appli- 
cation, of  his  utilitarianism,  and  thus  we  are  led  to  expect 
what  we  do  in  fact  find,  viz»,  a  close  resemblance  between 
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his  practical  proposals  and  those  of  Bentham,^  He  declares 
emphatically  that — 

*The  admitted  functions  of  government  embrace  a 
much  Wider  field  than  can  easily  be  included  within  the 
ring-fence  of  any  restrictive  definition^  and  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  find  any  ground  of  justification  common 
to  them  all  except  the  comprehensive  one  of  general 
expediency.*  * 

This  extremely  vague  and  general  statement  is,  however, 
supplemented  by  a  declaration  m  favour  of  laisses  /aire  as 
a  general  rule.  *  Letting  alone,  in  short,  should  be  the 
general  practice :  every  departure  from  it,  unless  required 
by  some  great  good,  is  a  certain  evil,'* 

In  regard  to  state  action,  as  in  so  many  other  respects, 
Mill  occupied  a  transitional  position.  He  had  accepted  the 
traditional  creed  of  the  economists  which  was  strengthened 
by  his  own  sympathies  in  favour  of  freedom,  as  well  as 
by  his  study  of  the  brilliant  work  of  Dunoyer,^  which  he 
frequently  quotes  with  approbation.  But  other  influences 
affected  him  :  the  writings  of  the  French  socialists  and  the 
social  philosophy  of  Comte  both  tended  to  impress  him 
with  the  advantages  of  state  action  in  certain  comparatively 
untried  directions,  and  consequently  his  attitude  as  to  the 
true  policy  of  the  State  is  in  some  respects  not  defined 
with  sufficient  precision. 

Since  his  time,  the  disposition  to  criticise  the  short- 
comings of  the  doctrines,  of  the  Physiocrats  and  Adam 
Smith  has  become  general.  The  possible  theoretical 
difficulties  and  the  conflicts  of  individual  with  general 
interest  have  been  most  forcibly  stated  in  _SidgwJck*s^ 
minute  and  thorough  discussions.*  This  natural  tendency 
has  been  reinforced  by  the  influence  of  German  economists, 


*  Sec  specially  the  kuer^i  Theory  of  ttgitlaiimt  (*  Principles  of  the  Civil 

Code").  ^  Principks,  Bk.  v.  ch.  i»  g  a. 

*  Prituiplit^  Bk.   T.  ch.   1 1,  I  7-  *  LiBeHi  du  TrmmiL 
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who  repudiate  the  practical  position  of  Adam  Smith  as  a 
product  of  the  *  shallow  a  priori  rationalism '  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  regarded  the  State  as  an  agent 
for  determining  private  rights  aad  duties  {Rec/tisslaat) 
in  opposition  to  the  older  system  of  paternal  government 
{Poiisiiistaat).  This  newer  and  wider  conception  of  the 
State's  sphere  is  conveyed  in  the  term  '^ civilising  Stajc-' 
{Cultnrsiaat\  or  in  the  fuller  description  of^BIuntschli,  who 
regards  '  the  proper  and  direct  end  of  the  State  as  the 
_development  of  the  national  capacities,  the  perfecting  of 
the  national  life,  and  finally  its  completion/  * 

Admitting  the  force  of  some  of  the  criticisms  that  have 
been  urged  against  an  exaggerated  policy  of /i^im^^/^/r<?,  it 
seems  nevertheless  possible  to  adhere  to  the  substantial 
truth  of  the  doctrine  quoted  above  from  the  Wialtk  of 
Naiions,  The  real  ground  for  limitation  of  state  functions 
is  not  the  existence  of  an  abstract  rule  forbidding  various 
classes  of  acts.  The  rule  itself  is  dependent  on  the  results 
of  experience.  To  the  plea  that  in  many  cases  state  inter- 
vention would  obviate  evils  to  be  found  under  a  system  of 
liberty,  Adam  Smith  would  reply  that  the  legislator's 
'  deliberations  ought  to  be  governed  by  general  principles, 
that  he  must  act  by  rules  which  in  the  supposed  cases 
would  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  that  it  is  the  balance 
of  advantage  which  needs  to  be  regarded. 

This  consideration  duly  weighed  suggests  the  possibility 
of  so  modifying  the  older  position  as  to  include  a  class  of 
cases  that  has  appeared  to  be  the  greatest  stumbling- 
block  in  its  way,  viz.  the  functions  of  the  State  in  the 
lower  stages  of  social  development  Now  it  is  beyond 
question  plain  that  the  province,  and  therefore  the  ex- 
penditure, of  the  regulating  organs  of  society  will  vary  at 
different  stages  of  social  progress.  We  may  take  it  as 
indisputable  that  the  duties  of  the  Sovereign  of  a  central 
African  State  and  of  the  government  of  a  European  society 
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are  and  must  be  very  different^  but  the  conclusion  does  not 
follow  that  there  arc  no  general  principles  to  which  the 
niodes  of  state  action  may  conveniently  conform.  The 
construction  of  a  'cut  and  dried  '  formula  for  the  duties  of 
the  State  is  perhaps  an  impossible  task,  but  a  careful  study 
of  the  nature  and  forms  of  state  activity,  as  determined  by 
the  character  of  its  organisation,  will  help  to  elucidate  the 
difficult  problem  of  its  suitable  duties. 

§  5.  For  understanding  the  true  position  of  the  State  it 
is  essential  to  see  the  way  in  which  its  functions  have  been 
gradually  evolved.  In  the  rudest  forms  of  s^>dety  ea^ 
individual  depends  on  his  own  resources.  "TSFTuegiansj 
e.g-.,  have  no  conception  of  govern  men  t^  and  consequently » 
as  Darwin  notes/  no  chance  of  attaining  to  civilisation. 
In  the^unting  tribe,  where  the  first  advance  beyond  the 
lowest  stage   of  savagery  has   been   made,  the   elder   is 


leader  in  war  and  judge  in  peace,  the  *  warriors '  are  soLdjers 
a.nd  administrators.  The  tribe  hunts  in  common  over  its 
territory »  which  it  tries  to  protect  from  intruders,  and  it 
divides  the  game  that  is  captured  among  its  members. 
Thus  we  see  thatwar,  justice^  or  rather  the  administration 
of  custom,  and  economic  effort  are  the  three  forms  of  the 
rudimentary  society's  activity.  The  two  former,  and  espe- 
cially war,  arCj  however,  the  kind  of  action  in  which  regula- 
tion is  chiefly  needed,  and  where  the  power  of  the  chief  is 
particularly  manifested* 

. ,  The  domestication  of  animals,  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  pastoral  stage.  facilitaTes  the  further  differentiation 
of  the  chief  and  ruling  body.  The  accumulation  of  the 
peculiar  wealth  of  the  period  is  more  an  individual  concern, 
but  war  and  justice  are  public  duties.  Here,  and  even  in 
the  preceding  stage,  we  can  notice  the  primitive  forms  of 
public  expenditure,  viz.,  the  services  of  the  members  of  the 
clan,  and  commodities,  in  the  form  of  weapons  and  supplies 
for  those  going  on  expeditions. 

When  the  tribe  settles  down  on  the  land  and  devotes 

^   Voyage  &f  ike  **  Biaj^^^"  22^330. 
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itself  to  agriculture^  a  further  division  of  duties  appears. 
The  primitive  agricultura!  community  frequently  tills  its 
land  by  means  of  slaves;  the  freeman  confining  himself  to 
warlike  pursuits  and  to  the  duty  of  attendance  at  the 
public  assembly,  where  he  has  to  decide  disputes  and  rcgu* 
late  matters  of  general  interest. 

Far  later  in  historical  order,  but  still  presenting  many 
points  of  resemblance,  so  far  as  public  functions  are  con- 
cerned, comes  the  'feudal [  orgamsation.  Some  of  the 
actuating  sentiments  are  different,  and  the  traditions  of 
the  Empire  and  the  Church  exercise  a  potent  effect ;  but 
the  same  economic  basis  brings  about  a  reversion  to  the 
phenomena  of  earlier  periods.  The  feudal  society  is  essen- 
tially militant  State  power  is  vested  in  the  'King*  or 
'  Lord,'  who  represents  and  personifies  the  community. 
In  this  capacity  he  contracts  with  the  vassals  for  the  supply 
of  his  (/>.  the  State's)  needs.  The  feudal  army  with  its 
loose  organisation  is  one  result  of  this  arrangement.  Justice 
is  administered  through  the  Lord's  Courts,  The  economic 
side  of  state  activities  appears  in  the  management  of  the 
domain  and  the  regulation  of  commerce.  In  this  particular 
historical  form  we  notice  the  rudiments  of  much  that  is  im- 
portant in  the  developed  financialsystemsofthepresenttime, 

The^CIty  State  as  it  is  found  in  ancient  Greece  and  Italy, 
or  in  Germany  and  Italy  during  the  medi.xval  period, 
presents  a  distinctly  higher  type  of  political  life*  There 
is  no  longer  the  tribe  struggling  dimly  to  attain  to  the 
conception  of  political  unity.  The  disorganisation  and 
absence  of  the  idea  of  political,  as  opposed  to  personal^ 
duty  which  mark  the  *  feudal '  epoch  have  disappeared. 
The  free  citizen  of  Athens  or  Florence  had  as  firm  a  grasp 
of  the  truth  that  he  owed  duties  to  his  city  as  the  English- 
man of  to-day.  An  exaggerated  conception  of  the  State's 
powers,  and  a  disregard  of  private  rights^  were  the  natural 
consequence,  but  so  far  as  the  financial  aspect  of  political 
life  is  concerned,  we  may  note  the  close  analogy  in  many 
respects   to  the  modern  State,      More   especially  is   this 
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true  of  the  objects  of  public  outlay*  The  maintenance  of 
military  (and  in  .some  ca^^es  of  naval)  force,  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  and  police,  the  furtherance  of  certain 
economic  cnds^  arc  the  principal  claims  on  the  public 
resources.  Subordinate  to  these  main  parts  of  public 
service  may  be  enumerated  certain  requirements,  also 
represented  in  modern  budgets — to  wit,  provision  for 
religious  service,  for  education ^  and  for  matters  affecting 
social  well-being. 

j^ater  developments  of  state  life,  either  in  the  Roman 
Empire  or  in  modern  European  countries,  present  the  same 
general  groups  of  public  wants.  Many  special  points  will 
require  attention  when  we  come  to  examine  more  closely 
the  detailed  heads  of  expenditure,  but  so  far  as  the  general 
outline  goes  there  is  in  many  respects  a  consensus  of 
practice  in  all  stages  of  society  respecting  the  sphere  of  the 
State.* 

§  6.  The  preceding  survey  of  the  actual  development  of 
state  functions,  brief  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  tends  to  confirm, 
and  yet  in  some  degree  to  qualify,  the  conclusions  of  theory. 
The  forms  of  state  outlay  have  arisen  gradually  in  the 
course  of  history  as  the  outcome  of  social  conditions  and 
sentiments,  and  they  in  turn  influence  the  society,  A  com- 
munity  in  which  some  special  duty  has  been  for  a  long 
period  entrusted  to  the  public  power  will  not  easily  be  able 
to  dispense  with  this  mode  of  supplying  its  need.  The 
force  of  habit  is  here  considerable.  The  conditions  of 
social  life  are,  however,  subject  to  incessant  change.  The 
state  outlay  suited  for  the  Middle  Ages,  when  war  and 
religion  were  the  great  operating  forces,  is  almost  neces- 
sarily unfit  for  the  modern  age,  concerned  as  well  with 
industry  and  commerce*  The  j^eady  acceptance  of  this 
truth  must  not  lead  us  to  ignore_  the^equally  important 
fact,  that  state  wants  in  their  main  features  are  permanent 
to  a  surprising  degree.     It  is  not  in  the  character  of  the 

*  Cp.  Cohnj  Book  i*  chaps,  i,  2,  for  a  general  view  of  the  financkt  aspects 
of  soci&i  development.     Also  Vocke,  A^gahn^  &c.  P*rt  i, 
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public  needs,  but  in  the  modes  of  supplying  them,  that  the 
most  remarkable  changes  occun    There  is,  moreover,  a 

universal  recognition  of  the  superior  claims  of  defence  and 
justice  as  being  the  primary  duties  of  the  State. 

Writers  of  all  schools  agree  in  this  belief,  and  so^far 
history  and  analysis  are  in  accord.  The  d i sp u ta bl e_part 
of  state  outlay  is  that  which  more  especially  concerns 
economic  and  social_adm in Jst ration ,  and  evenliere  a  good 
deal  of  the  matter  of  controversy  lies  outside  the  subject 
of  pure  finance,  and  belongs  more  fitly  to  economic  policy* 
Some  trifling  amount  may  be  expended  on,  say,  the 
promotion  of  art  The  advocate  of  laissez /aire  may  object 
to  the  course  as  a  matter  of  economic  policy^  but  so  far  as 
finance  is  concerned  the  smallness  of  the  amount  makes  it 
a  matter  of  comparative  indifference.  The  question  of 
public  expenditure  in  its  fiscal  aspects  is  best  considered  in 
relation  to  each  particular  period  of  society.  We  may 
even  accept  the  doctrine  of  Mill,  that  *  in  the  particular 
circumstances  of  a  given  age  or  nation,  there  is  scarcely 
anything  really  important  to  the  general  interest,  which  it 
may  not  be  desirable,  or  even  necessary,  that  the  govern- 
ment should  take  upon  itself/*  while  we  at  the  same 
time  remember  that  Adam  Smithes  determination  of  the 
Sovereign's  duties  can  include  these  possible  cases,  Finan- 
cial theory  in  its  application  to  the  modern  state  is  at  all 
events  bound  to  recognise  and  indicate  clearly  the  diffi- 
cuUies  which  extension  of  state  action  is  likely  to  produce. 
Tke  growing  budgets  of  all  modern  societies  have  the 
tendency  towards  enlarging  the  sphere  of  the  State  as  their 
ultimate  causeT'mwiit  is  important  to  see  that  persistence 
in  this  policy  is  certain  to4ead  to  embarrassments  In  financial 
administration ;  but  the  very  necessity  for  discussing  this 
subject  compels  us  to  examine  the  forms  of  expenditure  as 
they  have  been,  and  are,  while  seeking  to  indicate  what 
they  ought  to  be, 

5i  7.  Another   aspect   of    the   problem  of  state 
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requires  some  consideration.     All  economic  life  depends  on 
a  due  supply  of  lim-jdi^tinct  classes  of  objects,  vix 
modittes   and   services,    or, 


in 


,       _         less    technical    languag^e, 

material  objects  and  human  labour  The  public  power 
cannot  dispense  with  either  of  these  forms  of  supply,  and 
at  each  period  of  its  existence  we  find  it  demanding  them 
both.  The  hunting  tribe  requires  its  warriors  and  their 
weapons  and  food  ;  either  the  men  without  equipment,  or 
the  outfit  without  the  men,  would  be  useless.  This  distinc- 
tion runs  through  every  phase  of  social  evolution  ^  though  it 
is  much  more  complex  in  the  higher  stages.  A  very  rude 
community  can  summon  its  members  to  act  for  the  public 
good,  and  require  them  to  fit  themselves  for  their  task.  In 
such  cases  outlay  and  income  are  combined  ;  the  member 
of  die  tribe  is  at  once  paying  his  taxes  and  performing  a 
public  service.  The  opposite  extreme  is  witnessed  in  a 
civilised  State  of  the  present  age.  The  supply  of  public 
wants  is  obtained  by  the  purchase  of  commodities  and  the 
hire  of  services,  the  power  to  carry  out  these  transactions 
being  procured  through  the  possession  of  the  public 
revenue*  Intermediate  stages  show  us  the  way  in  which 
personal  service  was  commuted  for  money  paymenti  and 
the  delivery  of  commodities  in  kind  was  obviated  by  the 
development  of  a  money  economy*     Survivals  of  the  older 

i order  continue  ;  in  some  cases  they  are  too  important  to 
be  regarded  as  mere  relics  of  the  past  :  they  are  rather 
'revivals*  under  new  and  favouring  conditions.  When 
dealing  with  revenue  we  shall  have  to  compare  the  direct 
with  the  circuitous  method  of  supplying  public  needs,  and 
in  the  present  Book  we  shall  have  to  note  some  of  the 
economic  consequences  of  the  adoption  of  one  or  other  of 
these  modes. 
Having  disposed  of  the  more  general  aspects  of  public 
expenditure,  wc  shall  next  consider  the  several  details, 
commencing  with  the  oldest  and  most  enduring — the  need 
for  defence  against  outside  enemies* 
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§  I.  Adam  Smith  cominences  his  examination  of  the 
cost  of  defence  by  the  statement  that  *  it  is  very  difTerent 
in  the  diflerent  states  of  society/  and  adds,  as  the  result  of 
his  inquiry,  that  it  *  grows  gradually  more  and  more  ex- 
pensive as  the  society  advances  in  civilisation/  ^  A  refer- 
ence to  the  statistics  of  military  and  naval  expenditure  will 
show  that  the  tendency  to  increased  outlay  has  continued 
during  the  century  that  has  elapsed  since  the  above  passage 
was  written.^  There  is,  moreover,  no  sip^n  of  change  in 
this  respect.  It  is  as  certain  as  any  prediction  in  social 
matters  can  be,  that  no  reduction  in  the  military  budgets 
of  Europe  will  soon  be  made  ;  on  the  contrar}'^  there  is 
ever>'  probability  that  this  form  of  expenditure  will  go  on 
increasing  in  the  future  as  it  has  done  in  the  past^ 

The  causes  that  have  produced  this,  at  first  sight,  un- 
fortunate state  of  things  must,  it  is  clear,  be  deep-seated 
and  persistent,  and  accordingly,  when  we  scrutinise  more 
closely  the  operating  forces,  it  appears  that  the  increased 
cost  of  warfare,  and  of  the  preparations  which  it  involves,  is 
closely  connected  with  some  of  the  normal  features  of  social 
development  It  is  principally  the  result  of  two  general 
tendencies,  vi^.  (i)  the  increased  division  of  labour  which 
necessarily  accompanies  the  advance  of  society,  and  (2)  the 

^  See  Ublcs  At  end  of  Ihis  chapter. 

'  This  statement  is  amply  coii firmed  by  the  {^rawth  of  expenditure  in  the 
past  ten  years.     But  cf.  the  view  of  Adams,  Fimmmt^  56-7. 
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^  development  of  those  inventions  that  are  such  a  striking 
characteristic  of  mcMdern  civilisation.  The  former  makes 
it  absolutely  essential  to  set  a  specially  trained  section  of 
the  population  apart  for  military  service^  to  the  sacrifice  of 
their  assistance  in  the  ordinary  work  of  production,  while 
I  they  usually  receive  a  higher  reward  than  a  similar  body  of 
I  labourers  would  be  able  to  command  in  the  market  The 
I  _pay  of  the  British  Army  is  a  good  illustration  of  this  fact, 
'  and  it  is  the  most  suitable  instance  to  take,  as  enlistment 
I  in  it  is  purely  voluntary.  The  rapid  progress  of  scientific 
discovery  increases  the  cost  of  warlike  material  and  equip- 
ment, since  the  constituents  of  this  part  of  *  consumers* 
I  capital/  as  it  may  be  called,  become  much  more  elaborate 
and  have  to  be  more  frequently  replaced.  If  we  compare 
^H  the  stock  of  weapons  of  a  savage  tribe  with  the  equipment 
j^P  of  a  mediaeval  army,  and  either  of  them  with  the  war 
I  material  now  necessary  for  a  single  '  army  corps '  of  any 
I  European  State,  we  cannot  fait  to  recognise  the  m crease  in 
^^  complexity  and  in  cost  which  the  later  organisations  show. 
^P  Even  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  changes  in  war- 
^^  like  implements  and  supplies  have  been  such  as,  while 
[  vastly  increasing  their  cost,  to  render  them  very  different 
I  from  the  appliances  previously  existing, 
^H  §2.  The  expenses  of  defence  and  jiggression  have,  it 
j^  must  be  noticed,  to  be  divided  into  twodjs tine t  parts>  The 
former,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  normal  and  regular 
part — the  peace  cstab  1  ish  m e n t^ — m eets  the  preparation  for 
wan  It  is  so  well  recognised  a  feature  of  the  modern 
I  budget*  that  it  passes  without  comment.  The  other  part 
^B  of  state  outlay  in  this  respect  is  that  devoted  to  actual. 
warfare;  it  is  evidently  irregular  in  amount,  and  may  so  far 
be  called  *  abnormal/  though  it  is  almost  certain  to  recur 
at  indefinite  intervals.* 

The  cost  of  preparation  for  war  consists  in  obtaining  a 
supply  both  of  services  and  commodities,  />,  in  the  re- 
cruiting and  training  of  troops,  the  provision  for  pensions, 

*  See  mjrat  Bk.  I  di,  8,  §  i.     Cp*  Wafiner,  i.  417*  sq*     Reseller,  g  119. 
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and  the  selection  and  preparation  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
stores  generally.  Actual  war  causes  expenditure  on  cam- 
paigns and  expeditions,  and,  further,  in  the  replacement  of 
losses,  alike  in  men  and  stores,  incurred  during  its  con- 
tinuance. In  estimating  the  loss  to  society  through  the 
persistence  of  the  custom  of  war  between  nations,  both  the 
above-mentioned  elements  have  to  be  combined  in  order  to 
Judge  accurately  of  the  real  cost  imposed* 

§  3.  Preparation  for  war,  as  it  appears  in  the  successive 
stages  of  society,  conforms  to  the  general  principle  de- 
clared by  Adam  Smith.  In  a  savage  or  barbarous  com- 
munity the  cost  of  warlike  preparation  is  insignificant.  The 
ordinary  course  of  life  is  of  itself  a  training  for  times  of 
conflict ;  the  hunter  or  shepherd  is  ready  at  the  shortest 
notice  to  transfer  his  exertions  to  a  fresh  and  more  exciting 
employment  Such  rude  societies  are  (with  some  rare 
exceptions)  organised  on  a  basis  of  militancy,  all  the  adult 
males  being  available  as  warriors.  Similar  conditions 
prevail  with  respect  to  commodities.  Bows,  spears,  staves, 
&€.,  are  useful  either  in  peace  or  war;  they  are  eminently 
non -specialised  capital,  and  more  elaborate  contrivances 
are  as  yet  unthought  of  The  introduction  of  agriculture 
has  a  modifying  effect,  in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  reduce  the 
mobility  of  labour  and  commodities  ;  but  even  in  this  stage 
the  same  general  features  recur  The  ordinary  husband* 
man  easily  becomes  a  soldier,  and  there  is  a  recogriised 
interchange  between  swords  and  ploughshares.  An  in- 
vasion is  still  carried  out  or  opposed  by  a  kv^c  en  masses 
and  usually  takes  p!ace  in  the  'off*  season  *  of  agricultural 
work.  The  cost  of  preparation  for  such  wars  obviously 
cannot  be  very  heavy. 

The  introduction  of  manufactures,  and  the  establishment 
of  urban  life  that  accompanies  it,  put  an  effectual  check 
to  the  ruder  forms  of  belligerency-  A  State  possessing  the 
varied  elements  of  an  industrial  society — even  in  a  rudi- 
mentary form — can  not  permit  the  suspension  of  the  normal 
economic  processes  during  a  period  of  hostilities,  and  it  is 
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therefore  compelled  to  make  adequate  arrangements  in 
time  of  peace  in  order  to  obviate  the  danger.  The  diffi- 
culty is  met  by  the  introduction  of  standing  armies,  whose 
origin  is  thus  easily  explained.  It,  in  fact,  becomes  neces- 
sary to  carry  the  gradually  increasing  division  of  employ- 
*  ments  into  the  military  art,  and  to  form  at  least  the  nucleus 
of  an  army*  which  can  be  readily  increased  in  case  of  need. 
The  difficulty  of  suddenly  shifting  the  artisan  from  the 
workshop  to  the  field  of  battle  makes  this  imperative. 
Improvements  in  weapons  and  systems  of  discipline  furnish 
additional  reasons  in  favour  of  increased  special  training, 
to  be  given  either  to  the  whole  efficient  population ^  or  to 
a  selected  portion  of  it,  but  in  any  case  involving  larger 
outlay. 

In  the  section  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  devoted  to  this 
topic  the  adoption  of  either  of  the  alternatives  just  men- 
tioned is  regarded  as  a  cardinal  point  in  the  evolution  of 
the  military  system.  The  former  method — that  of  training 
the  whol£  effective  population — is  described  as  the  creation 
of  a  jnilitia,  the  latter  as  the  formation  of  a  standing  army, 
and  a  very  strong  judgment  is  pronounced  in  favour  of  the 
latter  expedient.  Admitting  fully  the  truth  of  some  of 
the  views  set  forth  on  this  point  by  Adam  Smith,  it  is 
nevertheless  desirable  to  remember  that  they  by  no  means 
exhaust  the  subject  and  the  considerations  relevant  to  it 
His  appeal  to  history'  more  particularly  strikes  the  reader 
as  superficial  To  support  his  contention  that  standing 
armies  are  always  superior  to  militias — an  idea  evidently 
derived  from  his  belief  in  the  advantages  of  increased 
division  of  labour^ — he  brings  forward  the  examples  of 
the  Macedonian  army  that  overthrew  the  forces  of  the 
Hellenic  commonwealths  and  the  Persian  Empire ;  the 
early  successes  of  Hannibal  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
the  Romans;  and  finally  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire 
before  the  barbarian  invaders*     The  cases  quoted,  however, 

*  In  some  castas  Adam  Smith  saw  clearly  enough  that  divisioti  of  labour  was 
not  always  desirable*     Cp.   IVeatth  &f  Nalmts^  217  wilh  327. 
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fail  to  establish  the  doctrine  asserted*  It  is  surely  contrary 
to   fact   to   speak   of  the   army  of  imperial    Rome   as   a 

*  militia ' ;  if  ever  there  were  a  *  standing  army*  it  was  one- 
The  whole  discussion,  in  short,  amounts  simply  to  this : 
that  the  better  disciplined  and  trained  force  will  generally 
defeat   its  opponents,  and  that   it   ought   to   be  called  a 

*  standing  army/  The  historical  summary  is  accurate,  if 
somewhat  trite,  but  the  interpretation  results  in  a  truism. 

We  have  therefore  to  replace  Adam  Smith's  account  by 
one  more  consonant  with  facts,  while  preserving  those 
parts  of  his  exposition  that  are  substantially  correct.  It  is 
certainly  beyond  dispute  that  the  course  of  development 
tends  to  replace  the  rude  levies  described  as  '  militias  *  by 
the  better  trained  forces  known  as  *standinfj  armies/  In 
addition  to  the  instances  given  above,  we  may  mention  the 
introduction  of  permanent  armies  in  every  European  State, 
so  that  the  tendency  towards  specialisation  is  very  generally 
operative*  An  opposing  tendency,  however,  comes  into 
play.  It  is  equally  a  principle  of  evolution  that  all 
organised  bodies  tend  to  lose  their  original  plasticity  ;  they 
become,  as  it  were*  crystallised  into  a  rigid  form,  and  from 
this  condition  armies  are  not  exempted.  But  warfare  is  the 
struggle  for  existence  in  its  intensest  shape,  and  in  that 
struggle,  mobility  and  power  of  adjustment  are  important 
advantages.  The  natural  result  is  that  the  most  efficient 
military  machine  or  organisation  of  one  period  proves  to 
be  unsuitable  for  the  changed  requirements  of  another  and 
later  one.  The  history  of  war  is,  in  fact,  a  series  of  illus- 
trations of  this  truth.  As  convincing  and  well-known 
examples  we  need  only  note  the  Phalanx,  the  Legion,  the 
man-at-arms  of  mediaeval  times,  the  army  system  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  the  French  system  of  the  19th 
century*  And  it  may  w^ell  happen  that  a  future  European 
war  will  afford  a  further  instance  in  the  fate  of  the 
present  German  army.  The  essential  condition  of  military 
efficiency    is    constant    readjustmen t — i  n cessa n t    s t r i vhi g 
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lament     Such  efforts,  necessary  as  they  are,  demand  cor 
luous  intellectual  strain  on  the  part  of  the  organisers,  an 
heavy  demands  on  the  public  purse. 

If  4.  If,  as  we  believe,  Adam  Smith  failed  to  correctly  1 
interpret  the  past,  he  certainly  did  not  succeed  in  fore-1 
casting  the  future.    Up  to  his  time  there  had  been  a  steady 
movement  towards  the  establishment  and  increase  of  per- 

Imanent  forces  maintained  at  great  cost     The  effect  pro- 
duced on  thoughtful   persons  by  the  growing   European 
armaments  is    instructively   shown    in   the   statement   of 
Montesquieu.    A  remarkable  chapter  of  the  Spirit  0/  Laws  ^  j 
^      describes   the   position  and  its  dangers  to   the   future  of  (I 

Europe  in  the  following  terms : — 
^m     *  A  new  disease  has  spread  through  Europe  ;  it  has  seized 
^"  on  our  sovereigns  and  makes  them  maintain  an  inordinate 
number  of  troops.     It  is  intensified,  and  of  necessity  be- 
H  comes  infectious,  for  as  soon  as  one  State  increases  its  forces 
the  others  at  once  increase  theirs,  so  that  nothing  is  gained 
by  it  except  general  ruin.    Each  monarch  keeps  on  foot  as 
many  armies  as  if  his  people  were  in  danger  of  extermina- 
tion ;  and  this  struggle  of  all  against  all  is  called  peace ! 
Thus  Europe  is  ruined  to  such  a  degree  that  private  persons, 
in  the  present  position  of  the  three  richest  Powers  of  that 
quarter  of  the  globe,  would  not  have  the  means  of  living. 
We  are  poor  with  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  whole 
world  ;  and  soon,  by  dint  of  having  soldiers,  we  shall  have 
nothing  but  soldiers,  and  be  like  the  Tartars.    For  that  we 
need  only  make  effective   the  new  invention  of  militias 
established  in  most  of  Europe,  and  carry  it  to  the  same 
excess  as  we  have  the  regular  troops.' 
H      This  vigorous  account  has  been  largely  justified  by  the 
»  actual  course  of  events.     The  wars  that  resulted  from  the 
French  Revolution  proved  the  power  of  national  sentiment 
to  raise  and  maintain  enormous  forces  during  a  period  of 
protracted  conflict,  and  the  reform  of  the  Prussian  army 
under  Scharnhorst's  guidance,  after  the  disaster  at  Jena, 
^  Bk.  KivL  ch.  17* 
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carried  the  tendency  towards  the  enrolment  of  the  nation 
into  periods  of  peace.  The  wars  of  the  third  quarter  of  the 
19th  centuryp  and  especially  the  Austro-Prussian  war  of 
1866,  and  the  Franco-German  one  of  1870-1,  have  greatly 
increased  the  popularity  of  the  national  army  system,  which 
has  been  adopted  by  nearly  all  Continental  States,'  and  has 
been  approved  by  many  English  writers.  The  change  of 
opinion  in  recent  years  is  perhaps  most  clearly  shown  in  a 
remarkable  essay  of  Cairnes,  in  which  the  respective  merits 
of  the  older  French,  the  English,  and  Prussian  systems  are 
estimated,  with  a  conclusion  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
*  national  army/  ^ 

We  may  seemj  for  the  moment,  to  have  lost  sight  of 
economic  and  financial  considerations,  but  th^y  really  un- 
derlie the  whole  military  movement  of  modern  times.  The 
increase  of  permanent  forces  had  reached  its  limit  before 
the  opening  of  the  French  Revolution,  when  about  one  per 
cent,  of  the  population  was  available  for  actual  service.  The 
prolonged  conflicts  which  arose  out  of  that  event  led  to  the 
addition  (as  Montesquieu  apprehended)  of  a  militia  to  the 
regular  forces.  The  modern  national  army  in  its  full  force 
is  the  old  *  standing  army/  plus  a  /ev/^  en  fnasse,  the  latter, 
it  is  true,  being  suitably  organised  and  equipped*  This 
system,  though  produced  at  first  by  a  particular  set  of 
circumstances,  was  obviously  necessitated  by  economic  con- 
ditions. Military  power  had  to  be  increased,  and  as  the 
state  revenues  did  not  allow  of  an  enlarged  permanent  force, 
the  only  alternative  was  that  actually  adopted,  by  which  the 
whole  eflfective  male  population  became  a  reserve,  and  was 
yet  enabled,  in  times  of  peace,  to  carry  on  its  ordinary 
industrial  pursuits. 

The  question  of  cost  is  in  the  last  resort  decisive,  and  it 
is  by  it  that  the  merits  of  the  several  military  systems  must 

'  See  Wngner,  i.  427,  for  a  full  list. 

^  CatrneSf  Pi>liticaf  Essays,  I99-25S»  On  this  point  his  judgmciit  is  far  once 
supportetl  by  the  agreement  of  CUfTe  Leslie  lEsmys  <lst  ed.J^  128-147],  w^hosc 
0  pin  ion  Is  the  more  valuable,  ojn  it  wa^i  formed  after  personal  study  of  the 
Prussian  system,  and  was  in  opposition  to  his  earlier  belief. 
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be  judged.  One  of  the  conditions  to  be  included  in  our 
measurement  of  net  cost  is  efficiency.  National  defence  h 
too  important,  even  from  a  purely  economic  standpoint, 
to  be  placed  in  jeopardy  through  narrow  ideas  of  economy. 
An  ineffective  and  badly  organised  army  is  dear  on  any 
terms,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  large  outlay  will  not  of 
itself  secure  efficiency,  and  so  far  weakens  the  economic  re- 
sources of  the  nation.  The  problem  is,  indeed,  as  remarked 
before,*  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  only  allows  of  an 
approximate  solution*  As  regards  the  cost  or  sacrifice  in- 
volved in  the  various  methods  of  defence,  the  national  army 
presents^two  great  advantages :  (i)  it  requires  less  direct 
outlay,  and  (2)  its  real  pressure  is  not  so  acutely  felt  It  is 
plain  that  services  obtained  through  legal  compulsion  will 
be  cheaper  than  those  that  are  hired  in  the  labour  market 
at  the  current  rate.  Moreover,  when  the  duty  of  military 
service  is  general,  and  enforced  without  favouritism,  the 
sacrifice  entailed  by  it  will  probably  be  less  felt  than  if  the 
large  amount  of  additional  funds  needed  under  voluntary 
enlistment  had  to  be  levied  through  taxation.  Granting 
however,  both  these  positions,  it  yet  remains  doubtful 
whether  the  indirect  losses  may  not  be  more  than  the  gains 
just  mentioned.  The  real  cost  of  an  army  formed  on  the 
German  type  is  hard  to  measure.  Mere  comparison  of 
army  estimates  will  not  establish  its  superiority  over  a 
freely  enrolled  force.  Thus  an  able  writer^  compares  the 
English  and  German  outlay  for  1883-4.  The  former  was 
jf  16,600,000  for  I99i273  men,  the  latter  ;t 1 8,325,000  for 
445392  men,  i>.  an  army  much  more  than  twice  that  of 
England  was  maintained  by  Germany  at  an  increased  cost 
of  only  10  per  cent*  This  estimate  is  supported  by  addi- 
tional calculations^  which  make  the  cost  per  soldier  in 
England  £86,  in  Germany  only  ;£"44j  or  little  over  half. 
Such  calculations  err  in  the  omission  of  several  material 
circumstances.  The  rates  of  wages  and  salaries  in  the  two 
countries  are  not  on  the  same  level.  Under  any  system  a 
)  Sm/mt  ch,  I.  §  ^^  ^  Geffcken  m  Schonberg,  55. 
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given  number  of  German  soldiers  would  cost  less  than  an 
equal  number  of  English  ones*  Next,  though  the  com* 
pulsory  service  in  the  former  country  reduces  considerably 
the  amount  of  direct  outlay  by  the  State,  it  inflicts  a  tax 
on  those  compelled  to  serve,  whose  amount  could  be 
measured  only  by  what  they  would  pay  in  order  to  escape 
it  A  third  influencing  condition  is  the  indirect  effect  on 
the  productive  powers  of  the  country, 

*  The  military  service/  says  a  favourable  critic  of  the 
German  army,  *  postpones  to  a  relatively  very  late  period 
the  productive  use  of  the  productive  power  of  the  country 
.  .  .  The  waste  of  skilled  labour  *  .  ,  is  enormous.  The 
future  artisan  or  mechanic  has  not  learned  his  busing 
when  he  enters  the  army^  nor  can  he  practise  it  until  he 
leaves  the  regiment  .  .  .  Half  the  lifetime  of  the  flower  of 
the  population  is  thus  unproductively  spent  Even  in  the 
case  of  unskilled  labourers  or  peasants,  who  can  go  to  work 
from  the  day  they  leave  barracks,  a  considerable  loss  is 
sustained/  ^ 

None  of  the  foregoing  considerations  are  taken  into 
account  by  Geffcken.  It  may,  indeed ,  be  argued  that  the 
habjts  of  discipline  and  order  acquired  during  service 
should  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  German  system,  but 
this  questionable  item  would  not  much  affect  the  general 
result,  more  especially  when  we  add  the  probable  loss  of 
originality  and  initiative,  which  is  another  result  of  dis- 
cipline. The  national  army  system  further  involves  a 
supervision  of  the  movements  of  all  the  members  of  the 
potential  war  force,  and  such  regulation  must  in  some 
degree  restrict  the  free  flow^  of  labour  to  suitable  nnarkets. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  estimate  of  the  financial 
merits  of  different  army  systems,  already  evident  enough 
are  enhanced  by  the  special  circumstances  with  which  each 
country  has  to  deal,  and  which  render  the  complete  adoption 
of  a  foreign  system  almost  impossible.     Thus  England  has 

1  Leslie,  Essa/s  (ist  ed.),  143*      See  Wagner,  L  426,  for  a  directly  opposite 
view. 
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^lo  provide  garrisons  for  many  places  very  distant  from  her 
:own  territory,  and  service  of  this  kind  in  India  or  the  Crown 
iolonies  could  not  be  made  compulsory.  Separation  of 
the  home  and  foreign  (or  Indian  and  Colonial)  armies 
appears  a  retrograde  step,^  and  in  any  case  the  supposed 
home  force  mighty  in  time  of  pressure,  be  required  for 
rvice  abroad*  A  great  power  whose  foreign  possessions 
are  insignificant  has  not  this  problem  to  face. 

§  5.     A  partial  solution  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
sufficient  military  force  without  compulsory  service,  and  at 
the  same  time  keeping  expenditure  within  due  bounds,  is 
resented    in   the    Engh'sh    Volunteer    system.      By  this 
ethod  the  public  spirit  of  the  citizens  leads  them  to  give 
portion  of  their  time  to  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  mili- 
tary training  and  sufficient  dexterity  in  the  use  of  weapons. 
Competent  military  opinion  seems,  however,  to  hold  that  a 
considerable  degree  of  organisation  is  necessary  in  order  to 
make  volunteer  forces  of  any  real  service  in  time  of  war. 
The  endeavour  to  combine  the  strict  discipline  essential  for 
the  soldier  with   the  freedom    naturally  claimed    by   the 
volunteer  is  not  an  easy  one,  though  the  object  is  eminently 
desirable.     Besides   its   great   advantage   in   fostering  the 
national  sentiment  of  the  members,  and  impressing  them 
with  the  conception  of  their  duties  to  the  State,  the  volun- 
^^eer  corps  would,  by  taking  charge  of  the  home  fortresses, 
^■irobably  allow  the  regular  troops  to  be  drawn  off  for  foreign 
^Service,  and  would  also  be  a  valuable  source  for  recruiting. 
^H     It  may  further  be  remarked  that  a  very  general  enrolment 
|Bpf  the  active  population  in  such  bodies,  under  proper  disci- 
I     pBbCf  would  be  equivalent  to  the  national  army  system 
and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  evil  of  compulsion*     In  this 
as  in  other  cases  of  volunteer  assistance  for  public  service, 
the  chief  difficulty  is  to  enable  the  two  agencies  to  fit  into 
each  other  %vithout  friction  or  waste. 
§  6.  The  navies  of  the  various  powers  do  not  present  so 


^  This  pkn   has  been  advocated   by  Sir   C, 
ffitahi,  380, 
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much  difficulty,  for  they  are  less  costly  so  far  as  the  supply 
of  their  personal  service  is  concerned,  and  that  supply  is 
taken  from  a  special  class  already  trained  to  a  life  of  hard- 
ship^  and  accustomed  to  constant  supervision  and  control, 
though  here,  too,  the  question  of  obtaining  the  necessarj^ 
force  without  undue  outlay  is  a  serious  one.* 

§  7*  The  best  and  most  economical  mode  of  supplying 
equipment  and  material  for  both  military'  and  naval  forces 
has  been  for  some  time  recognised  as  a  grave  problem, 
The  extraordinary  rapidity  of  inventions  soon  makes  the 
most  costly  and  best  devised  appliances  antiquated*  It 
seems  a  hopeless  task  to  provide  all  new  agencies  of  attack 
and  defence,  owing  to  their  great  expense  and  their  certain 
replacement  by  later  improvements^  so  that  it  might  appear 
that  the  wisest  course  was  to  await  the  outbreak  of  war, 
and  then  procure  the  best  existing  weapons.  Unfortunately 
such  a  course  is  not  practicable.  Ships  and  ordnance  can- 
not be  speedily  produced  and  distributed.  The  stock,  the 
'  fixed  capital  *  of  destruction  as  it  may  be  called,  like  that 
of  productive  industry,  takes  time  to  create^  and  in  warfare 
delay  is  fatal.  A  steadily  progressive  policy  seems  the 
most  advisable  in  this  respect,  even  from  the  purely  finan- 
cial point  of  vie\\\  as  the  pressure  is  more  evenly  distributed, 


I 

I 

I 
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^  Though  naval  expendituie  is  usually  much  less  than  I  hat  required  for 
ttuULaiy  purposes,  yet  the  Enghsh  naval  estimates  for  each  of  the  five  year$, 
1895-1900,  exceeded  those  for  the  afmy^  as  the  suhjojned  table  shows.  This 
WHS  of  course  due  to  the  peciiUfir  situation  of  the  British  Empire,  with  Us 
territories  spread  over  the  vano^is  regions  ctf  the  globe.  The  South  African 
War  has  for  the  lime  removed  this  anonialyi  but  the  return  of  ^ace    may 


eit. 
Viar. 

Army  Es  tint  ate ^. 

Nauy  Esiimai 

1895-6 

Z17-9S3.800 

/t  8,701, 000 

1896-7 

18,042,100 

21,823,000 

1897-8 

i8.j40pSoo 

22,2j8,000 

1898-» 

19,220,500 

23,778,400 

1899-1900 

20,617,200 

26,594,500 

190Q-1 

88,999.400 

28,791.900 

1901-2 

87.915,000 

30,875.500 

1905^3 

69.310,000 

31,255,500 
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and  by  adopting  it  there  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  chance 
of  security* 

Against  the  undoubted  evil  of  the  great  increase  of  outlay 
on  armaments,  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  point  to 
some  compensation,  or  at  least  alleviation.  One  result  is 
to  favour  the  wealthier,  and  therefore  the  most  industrious 
nations.  A  rich  State  can  obtain  the  best  ships,  rifles,  and 
cannon,  and  so  gains  the  same  advantage  over  its  poorer 
rivals  that  civilised  peoples  generally  gained  over  bar- 
barians by  the  invention  of  firearms,  Then^  as  Sir  R.  Giffen 
has  suggested ^  the  increased  cost  of  warlike  equipment  is 
accompanied  by  an  immense  expansion  of  industrial  pro- 
duction ;  if  the  burden  be  heavier  the  bearer  is  stronger, 
and  is  not  so  much  oppressed  as  we  might  at  first  suppose  ; 
and  finally,  though  this  is  problematical,  the  skill  developed 
in  aiding  the  work  of  destruction  is  also  of  service  for 
industry*^  The  best  method  of  securing  arms  arid  sup- 
plies is  also  a  doubtful  matter  The  usual  alternatives  are: 
purchase  in  the  open  market,  or  state  manufacture  ;  and  in 
the  former  case  the  contracts  may  be  given  privately,  or  by 
public  tender ;  but  the  advisability  of  state  manufacture 
may  be  reserved  for  a  more  suitable  place.^ 

§  8.  The  cost  of  actual  warfare  presents  problems  very 
similar  to  those  already  considered.  The  national  army^ 
when  in  the  field,  is  a  very  expensive  agency.  *  An  army 
composed  of  such  materials  as  the  Prussian>  cannot  be  em- 
ployed in  war  without  immense  loss  and  suffering  both  to 
the  soldiers  and  the  whole  nation/ '  The  ordinary  standing 

*  GJifen,  Growth  0/ Capital ^  145.  Cp.  *  Wie  die  prod uk live  Technik  des  Jahr- 
hundcrU  ihre  Kehrseite  hat  in  der  Technik  der  Zerstorung.  50  wird  die  ersterc 
iribuiar  gemacht  fur  die  letziere*  uiid  je  ergiebiger  sie  ist  um  so  mehr  mus» 
ste  abgeben  -  .  ,  .  *  Die  hiermit  gebotenc  Axjssichi  ist  nichl  erfreulich  ;  sie  ist 
aber  auch  nicht  so  trostlos,  wie  sie  meist  dargestellt  wird, — unter  der  Voraiis* 
5et£ung  nicht,  das  bei  jcder  betbeiligJen  Nation  der  Fortschritt  des  Militiir- 
Ausgaben  von  der  fortschreitenden  Prod  ucLivi  tat  der  Volkswirtb&chaft  begleitet 
ist  wie  bbherJ  Cohri,  §  390.  For  Lhc  supposed  stimulus  to  industry,  sec  Sir  ¥* 
Abefs  presidential  address  to  the  British  Association  ai  Leeds,  RtJ^rt  { 1S90),  25, 

'  Bk.  H*  cH.  3,  •  The  Industrial  Domain.' 

^  LesHe,  140,  who  adds  some  striking  instances, 
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army,  on  the  other  hand,  is  often  unfavourably  criticised  as 
being  composed  of  the  refuse  of  the  population.^  Were  this 
true  it  would  be  rather  an  advantage  in  the  event  of  war, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  detracted  from  military  efficiency.  In 
any  case  it  is  difficult  to  measure  the  cost  incurred  in  war 
apart  from  the  direct  outlay  and  the  loss  of  men  and 
material  in  the  conflict*  There  is,  besides,  the  disturbance  in 
the  economic  system  which  is  a  necessary  result^  and  which 
may  injuriously  affect,  not  merely  the  national  well-being, 
but  the  state  revenues.  Such  consequences  are  hard  to 
foresee^  and  vary  widely  in  different  nations.  With  regard 
to  England,  for  example^  the  outbreak  of  war  would 
materially  injure  her  shipping  trade,  which  forms  so  im- 
portant a  part  of  her  industry ;  the  diminished  profits  in 
that  trade,  and  the  innumerable  dependent  and  connected 
occupations,  would  soon  be  shown  in  the  reduced  income- 
tax  returns  under  Schedule  D  and  would  so  far  affect  the 
state  receipts  at  a  time  of  extra  pressure.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  the  revenue  would  almost  certainly  be  acted  on 
by  other  results  of  war,  and  not  beneficially,  A  Continental 
State  would  probably  suffer  in  a  different  way.  Some  of 
its  territory  might  be  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  its  con- 
tributions suspended,  or  under  the  most  favourable  circum* 
stances  the  productive  powers  of  the  community  would  be 
reduced  by  the  withdrawal  of  so  many  men  from  their 
usual  employments  with  the  natural  result  of  diminishing 
the  yield  from  taxation.^  All  such  elements  form  part  of 
the  financial  considerations  appropriate  to  the  subject 

To  make  the  estimate  a  fair  one,  it  is  further  desirable 
to  take  into  account  the  possible  advantages  so  forcibly 
stated  by  Wagner  *  and  others.  They  are :  the  ennobling 
effect  of  warfare  on  men^  and  even  its  value  as  an  economic 
discipline  ■  its  tendency  to  bring  about  a  better  grouping 
of  nations  (as  in  the  recent  cases  of  Germany  and  Italy) ; 
and  finally  the  fact  that  successful  warfare  may  allow  of 
the  cost  being   placed   on    the  vanquished.     It  might  be 
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Oiirnes,  ui  su/t.  223, 
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added  that  some  periods  of  war  have  been  seasons  of  high_ 
profits,  as  was  the  case  in  England  during  the  French  wars 
of  1793-1815.  But  these  supposed  gains  are,  after  all,  no 
adequate  set-oflT  against  the  certain  losses.  There  is  no 
evidence  thaf  war  promotes  higher  social  or  economic 
training*  and  it  decidedly  deadens  the  higher  moral  feel- 
ings.^ Under  given  conditions,  capitalists  may  gain  by  it, 
but  only  at  the  expense  of  other  classes.  The  power 
of  placing  all  the  expense  on  the  conquered  party  is  not 
a  diminution  but  simply  a  shifting  of  the  burden,  as 
happened  in  the  Franco-German  war  of  iS/o^r.*  And 
the  redistribution  is  not  always  purely  beneficial  to  the 
winning  sidej  while  it  intensifies  the  sufferings  of  the 
defeated  State. 

§  9.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  war  and  prepara- 
tion for  war  are  by  far  the  heaviest  charges  on  the  resources 
oLfflodem  States.'  An  enormous  sacrifice  of  labour-power 
and  of  commodities  is  inevitably  caused  by  its  persistence  as 
a  usage  among  modern  nations.  The  uncertainty  and  inde- 
finiteness  of  the  requirements  of  states  for  this  end  is  a  per- 
turbing element  in  financial  arrangements.  War  has  been  the 
principal  cause  of  the  great  state  indebtedness  so  general  in 
Europe,  and  of  the  severe  pressure  of  taxation.  1 1  is  conse* 
quently  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  peaceful  methods  of 
settling  disputesj  or  limitations  on  the  present  rigour  of  bel- 
ligerent rights^'*  are  not  merely  social,  moral,  or  even  eco- 
nomic reforms  :  they  are  further  of  the  greatest  financial  im- 
portance. Arrangements  for  disarmament,  if  possible,  would 
belong  to  the  same  class.  But  while  strongly  insisting  on 
the  great  advantages  that  are  certain  to  result  from  the 
k  maintenance  of  peace,  and  the  reduction  of  military  and 

'  For  an  admirable  statement  of  the  cviJs  of  war  s^e  the  e^say  on  ^  The 
'  Evolution  of   Peacc,^  in  Lawrence,  Esmvs  ^h   Mmiern   /Hfernalrona/  Law^ 

'  Giff«n»  Essays  in  Finance  (ist  Series),  I^SS,  ^ivcs  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  thai  war.  '  See  Note  at  end  of  Chapter. 

*  The  exemption  of  private  property  at  sea  from  capture  is  the  moat  obvious 
and  desirable  reform  in  this  direction* 
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naval  expenditure,  it  is  quite  as  essentia!  to  assert  that  so 
long  as  present  conditions  last,  a  well-organised  and  eflective 
system  of  defence  is  a  necessary  part  of  state^xpenditiire, 
and  one  that  amply  repays  its  cost  by  the  security  that  it 
affords  for  the  political  independence  as  well  as  the  economic 
interests  of  the  nation.  To  maintain  a  due  balance  between 
the  excessive  demands  of  alarmists  and  military  officials, 
and  the  undue  reductions  in  outlay  sought  by  the  advo- 
cates of  economy,  is  one  of  the  difficult  tasks  of  the  states- 
man. In  endeavouring  to  attain  the  proper  mean^  many 
specially  financial  considerations  have  to  be  noticed* 
Among  these  are :  the  relation  of  state  to  national  revenues  ; 
the  risks  to  which  unsuccessful  war  would  expose  the 
country ;  and  the  comparative  urgency  of  the  other  claims 
on  the  State,  The  application  of  the  amount  judged 
necessary  is  also  difficult  to  determine.  It  has  to  be  dis- 
tributed between  services  {Persanalbedarf)  and  commodi- 
ties {R€aib€darf\  so  as  to  secure  the  maximum  advantage, 
but  this  latter  question  lies^  strictly  speaking,  outside  the 
limits  of  finance,  and  belongs  to  military  administration. 


NOTE 
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The  growth  of  cxpcnditwre  for  military  and  naval  purposes  is  very  pklnly 
shown  in  the  following  table  (ooo's  omitted )  \—  ^h 

TaBir  I  ^ 

Expenditure  of  England  and  France  on  Army  and  Nftvy  at  different  periods. 

England.'  France.  ^| 


Ye^r. 

Amount. 

»«r. 

JmfimU, 

1775        ...    ..    ... 

^3,8 10 

1774        ... 

/4,8fc 

1^3        

14.350 

1830 

12,960 

1847        ...    ...    ... 

18.500 

1847 

*9*33o 

18S7-S .. 

2hsm 

18^ 

...     ...     19.960 

lS68-« 

26,891 

1868 

26,320 

1878'fl    

30,292 

1878 

-..     ...     29,140 

1889-90  ...     ...     .. 

33,781 

,        isao 

...     ...     371640 

1893-4     ...     ...     .. 

33*566 

1           1900 

ts^ggg 

ISBii-e 

37.407 

19()2 

...     ...     4I1ISI 

1900-1  <war) 

.    l2J,2JO 

I 


^  Besides  home  expenditure  the  military  force  of  the  Briti^  Emplie  costs 
Indk  about  ajOjOoOjOOo  rupees,  or /'i  5, 333,000. 
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Table  II 


Military  and  Naval  expenditure  of— 

(a)  The  German  Empire. 

{b)  Italy. 

Year.                           Amount. 

Year, 

Amount. 

1873        £i9y200 

1862        

...    ;f 8,500 
...       6,800 

1876        21,900 

1869        

1883-4    22,750 

1875        

...       8,760 

1888-9    41,900 

1880        

...     10,120 

1900-1     39.090 

1886        

...      13,120 

1902-3    39,946 

1890        

...      14,500 

1900-1     

■.     IS»377 

Table  III 

Total  Military  and  Naval  Expenditure  of  the  Six  Great  Powers.' 

Year,  Amount, 

1868 ;fi04,250 

1873    124,450 

1882 146,460 

1888 180,200 

1900^ 275,000 

Whatever  qualification  may  be  requisite  in  consequence  of  the  above  figures 
being  obtained  from  different  sources  cannot  affect  the  general  conclusion  that 
hey  are  adduced  to  support — the  increase  of  expenditure  for  the  purposes  of 
defence  and  agression. 

^  Austria,  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Russia. 

*  Probably  ^£'70,000,000  should  be  deducted  for  the  abnormal  outlay  by 
England  in  South  Africa,  but  this  expenditure  is  likely  to  continue  in  part  for 
some  time. 
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§  I,  In  tracing  the  gradual  development  of  state  func- 
tions, we  found  that  the  maintenance  of  internal  secunty-, 
the  protection  of  each  member  of  the  society  against  *  the 
injustice  or  oppression  of  every  other  member  of  it/  or  in 
more  modern  phrase  the  establishment  of  law  and  order, 
was  a  task  that  was  attempted  in  the  earlier  stages  of  social 
evolution,  and  one  that  became  more  fully  emphasised  as 
political  institutions  grew  in  strength.  The  necessity  of 
the  function  is  admitted  by  all  except  advanced  anarchists. 
In  fact,  the  extreme  urgency  of  the  claim  for  public  activity 
in  this  respect  has  frequently  led  to  a  comparative  neglect 
of  other  sides  of  state  duty,  Both  in  its  social  and  eco- 
nomic results  the  establishment  of  security  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  ;  but  there  is  thedanger  of  limiting  its  range  too 
narrowly.  All  institutions  and  legislative  measures  that 
tend  to  increase  the  power  and  resources  of  the  Slate  so 
far  conduce  to  the  preservation  of  order,  and  this  wider 
point  of  view  should  never  be  ignored^  though  it  is  necessary 
to  give  the  most  prominent  place  to  the  agencies  directly 
employed  in  promoting  the  end. 

An  instance  of  the  disposition  to  unduly  confine  the 
subject  is  found  in  the  Weaiih  of  Nathns.  The  section  of 
the  work  devoted  to  this  topic  deals  solely  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  Adam  Smith  appears  to  have  be- 
lieved that  the  one  matter  of  importance  for  the  State  was 
to  decide  disputes^  though  his  account  of  the  introduction 
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of  law  courts  shows  that  it  is  Just  as  essential  to  suppress 
disorder.  The  sovereign  does  certainly  discharge  a  most 
useful  function  in  settling  controversies  about  the  precise 
nature  of  private  rights  and  duties :  but  beside  the  claims 
of  individuals,  there  is  the  whole  body  of  public  law»  and 
even  individual  rights  have  to  be  determined  in  respect  to 
their  orbit  and  incidence  by  the  State,  The  ultimate  aim 
i^s^the  promotion  of  social  welfare  by  the  estabHshment  of 
tirity,  which  may  be  obtained  in  two  different  ways, 
'liiU]L_very  dissimilar  financ ial  effects.  *  T h e  Legi s  1  at u re 
may  pass  laws  which  give  certain  rights  and  remedies  to 
the  persons  interested,  and  may  leave  it  to  them  to  enforce 
the  law  by  taking  their  own  proceedings,  according  to  their 
own  interests,  in  the  courts  of  law.  In  this  case  the  courts 
are  the  organs  through  which  the  State  exercises  its  power. 
Or,  again,  the  Legislature  may  entrust  the  duty  of  enforcing 
thej^aw  to  an  executive  department,  which  then  becomes 
the  organ  of  the  State  for  the  purpose.*^  The  former 
method  would  come  under  the  head  of 'justice' ;  the  latter 
under  that  ot  ^police  ^  or  *  administration,'  and  it  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact  that  it  i-s  not  notJC^by  Adam  Smith.  His  whole 
economic  system,  on  its  practical  side  (in  this  respect  in 
strict  agreement  with  the  Physiocratic  position),  was  a 
protest  agamst  the  older  paternal  policy.  He  had  no 
conception  of  the  development  of  administration  and  sup- 
ervision for  social  and  even  economic  ends,  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  modern  State,  and  consequently  his 
work  presents  a  gap  in  regard  to  this  important  subject. 

The  student  of  modern  finance  is,  however,  compelled 
to  take  the  different  elements  of  justice  and  administrative 
police  into  account  when  seeking  to  estimate  the  cost  in- 
curred in  guarding  the  rights  of  private  persons,  and  the 
security  of  the  community  which  is  an  essential  condition 
precedent  to  the  former  object.  The  growth  of  expenditure 
in  this  direction  has  been  very  large,  and  presents  some 
serious  financial  problems. 

1  Farrer,  Stafe  and  Trade* 
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§  2.  Though  many  of  the  details  of  legal  development 
are  as  yet  obscure,  Its  broad  outlines  have  been  sufficiently 
elucidated  by  the  labours  of  the  historical  jurists,*  In  the 
primitive  community  custom  is  binding ;  violations  of  its 
prescriptions  are  offences,  but  any  disputes  as  to  the  fact 
of  a  breach  of  the  customary  rule  have  to  be  decided  by 
the  opinion  of  the  tribal  or  village  assembly.  As  soon  as 
the  chief  comes  into  existence  the  decision  of  controversies 
becomes  one  of  his  tasks — or  privileges  ;  the  submission  of 
the  parties  is,  notwithstanding,  voluntary,  at  least  in  appear- 
ance, and  the  Jud^e  is  entitled  to  a  'fee *  for  his  services.* 
Under  such  conditions,  justice  is  a  matter  of  special  bargain* 
The  chief,  as  judge  or  arbitrator,  gives  his  time  and  attention 
to  the  decision  of  disputes,  and  like  any  labourer  is  *  worthy 
of  his  hire/  Very  many  legal  systems  aflTord  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  this  dealing  out  of  the  commodity,  justice, 
and  of  the  slow  process  by  which  voluntary  submission 
became  compulsory. 

At  a  far  later  stage  of  growth,  and  even  when  the  coer- 
cive power  of  the  sovereign  State  was  fully  established,  this 
idea  of  *  service  for  service  *  was  retained.  The  financial 
significance  of  such  a  view  is  apparent  As  long  as  the 
suitors  paid  fees  for  the  services  of  judges  there  was  no 
need  for  including  the  item  among  the  heads  of  public  ex* 
penditure.  Even  if  entered,  it  would  only  be  a  matter  of 
account,  the  receipts  balancing  the  outlay.^ 

First  appearances  are  in  favour  of  this  arrangement. 
The  public  revenue  is  exempted  from  charge;  the  persons 
who  are  supposed  to  gain  have  to  pay  for  a  service  rendered  ; 
and  judges  are  stimulated  to  diligence  by  the  hope  of  re- 
ward. The  operation  of  individual  interest  seems  to  produce 
a  sufficiently  satisfactory  result.     So  plausible  is  this  idea 

1  Maine,  Antitnt  Imw,  ch.  f  o  ;  Eariy  Instituiiims^  ch&.  q  and  lo ;  Jenks» 
Ztfw  and  F&Htics  in  ike  Middle,  Agrs,  1 

*  Cp»  Maine,  Marly  Law  aud  Cust&m^  185  n»  ' 

■  If  the  fees  were  so  large  as  to  leave  a  snrplus  after  paying  salaries  and 
other  expenses,  *  Administration  of  Justice'  might  have  to  appe&r  in  Book  il, 
as  one  of  the  departments  of  *  State  Industry.' 
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that  it  was  maintained  by  Adam  Smith,  But  before  his 
time  the  practical  weakness  of  the  method  was  so  apparent 
that  the  abolition  of  all  law  charges  was  advocated,  and 
Bcntham  had  little  difficulty  in  showing  the  mistake  of 
the  older  view.  It  based  its  case  on  a  series  of  false  com- 
parisons. The  judge— and  every  judicial  official — is  indeed 
a  labourer  discharging  a  most  useful  service  even  in  a 
strictly  economic  estimation  ;  but  his  toil  is  for  the  interests 
of  the  society  at  large,  and  he  ought  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
fund  created  indirectly  through  his  work^that  is,  the  increased 
wealth  of  the  society  owing  to  an  exact  administration  of 
justice  and  the  consequent  increase  of  security.  If  law- 
suits always  arose  from  mistakes,  there  might  be  something 
to  be  said  for  compelling  the  parties  in  fault  to  pay  for  the 
correction,  but  this  is  not  the  usual  case  ;  far  more  often  they 
arise  from  intentional  wrong-doing  by  one  party,  or  in  many 
instances  through  the  difficulty  of  knowing  the  law*  The 
innocent  suitor  is  not  a  special  gainer  by  the  action  of  law  ; 
he  is  in  rather  a  worse  position  than  those  who  by  the 
restraining  effect  of  justice  have  been  saved  the  necessity 
of  asserting  their  rights.  The  great  advantage  that  a  legal 
system  sustained  by  fees  gives  to  the  rich  is  an  additional 
argument  against  it,  as  ts  also  the  tendency  of  payment  by 
fees  to  foster  judicial  corruption,  A  court  supported  by 
charges  on  suits  would  be  likely  to  work  so  as  to  increase 
those  charges,  and  might  not  be  strictly  scrupulous  in  the 
methods  adopted. 

The  theory,  besides,  is  only  applicable  to  civil  courts. 
If  we  grant  that  the  criminal  courts  are  to  be  sustained  by 
the  parties — one  of  those  parties  is  the  State,  and  it  must 
draw  its  contribution  from  the  public  funds.  A  possible 
source  of  revenue  may  be  suggested  in  the  penalties  inflicted 
on  wr on g- doers .  U  n  fort un at ely  th is ,  w h ic h  so  fa r  as  i  t  goe s 
is  very  suitable,  proves  insufficient.  In  many  cases  there 
is  not  enough  to  compensate  the  individual  sufferers.  The 
offender — either  civil  or  criminal — may  have  no  available 
property,  and  we  therefore  find   ourselves  forced   to  the 
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conclusion  that  the  cost  of  justice  should  be  defrayed  by 
the  State,  Nor,  so  long  as  due  care  is  observed  in  scruti- 
nising the  outlay,  is  there  any  form  of  public  expense  that 
is  more  amply  justified.  On  the  due  administration  of 
justice  depends  in  a  great  degree  the  prosperity  of  a  count rj% 
The  outlay  incurred  for  it  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
deduction  from  a  definite  and  pre-deter mined  fund  ;  it  is 
more  correctly  a  percentage  levied  on  wealth,  that  but  for  it 
would  never  have  existed,^ 

§  3.  In  regard  to  justice,  as  to  defence,  It  is  possible  to 
adopt  different  methods  of  supplying  the  state  require- 
ments, consisting  in  this  case  chiefly  of  services.  As  Ger- 
many has  given  the  world  the  greatest  example  of  forced 
military  duty,  affording  a  model  that  has  been~~wl3ely 
imitated  J  so  has  England  supplied  the  most  striking  and^ 
impressive  instance  of  compulsory  civic  service.  The  jury  I 
system  of  the  United  Kingdom,  though  it  does  not  enter 
into  the  national  accounts,  is,  notwithstanding,  a  heavy  tax 
on  those  who  are  subject  to  it  and  should  be  considered  in 
estimating  the  national  burdens.  Continental  legal  systems  | 
economise  in  another  direction.  By  placing  judicial  salaries 
at  a  lower  scale,  the  work  is  done  by  an  inferior  class  of 
men,*  but  then  they  are  enabled  to  employ  a  larger  staff 
and  can  secure  a  quicker  disposal  of  cases.  In  this  they 
are  aided  by  the  superiority  in  form  of  their  laws,  A  less 
skilled  judge  can  deal  successfully  with  the  definite  rules  of 
a  Code,  when  he  would  fail  under  the  English  method  of 
case-law.  But  whatever  mode  be  adopted,  the  total  cost  of 
the  legal  system  is  not  light,  as  the  figures  show,  and  it 
tends  to  increase  with  the  growth  of  .population  and  in- 
dustrial intercourse. 

1  The  sutcmctit  in  the  tatt  does  not  exclude  ihe  levying  of  fees  for  vmdmxM 
legal  acts.  This dde  of  Ihe  question  is  con>»Lclered  mfra^  Bk.  IL  Ch.  iv.,  and 
Bk.  IV^^.  Ch*  vin.  The  most  iniportiint  field  for  levyii^  legal  fees  k  in  con- 
nexioti  with  Commercial  Cuurts.  Traders  as  a  special  clasi  may  iM^t  unlJEdrly 
\)t  required  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  tribunals  that  they  ustt 

"  Promotion  on  the  Coniineni  is  said  to  be  (rom  the  bench  to  the  bar,  a 
complete  reversal  of  English  ideas. 
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§  4,  Voluntary  service  contributes  towards  the  perform- 
ance of  judicial  work.  As  England  has  a  volunteer  army, 
so  she  possesses  a  volunteer  judiciary  in  the  unpaid  justices, 
who  discharge  the  lower  tasks  of  courts  of  first  instance, 
and  arc  rewarded  by  the  consideration  that  attaches  to 
their  office,  and  by  the  reflection  that  they  have  *done  their 
duly/  The  Germans,  and  Gneist  in  particular,  place  great 
weight  on  the  advantages  of  '  Self-government '  as  it  exists 
in  England  and  is  being  gradually  introduced  into  Prussia. 
It  is  nevertheless  of  doubtful  efficiency  ('justices' justice  ^ 
has  long  been  a  byword),  and  from  the  financial  point  of 
vlt^w  the  gain  is  not  great.  At  all  events,  the  system  of 
unpaid  magistrates  is  only  suited  for  thinly  peopled  districts, 
where  small  oflences  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and 
where  the  administrators  command  respect  by  their  social 
position.  Civil  cases,  above^  the  lowest,  have  to  be  referred 
to  a  paid  official— the  county-court  judge  ;  and  the  criminal 
jurisdiction  over  large  cities  is  given  to  well -trained  and 
salaried  magistrates,  since  the  work  would  be  bejond  the 
power  of  volunteer  serv^ice.  Thus  self-help,  or  rather  free 
public  service,  turns  out  to  be  a  valuable  aid,  but  impractic* 
able  as  a  sole  or  even  a  chief  resource. 

§  5-  Next  to  the  cost  of  law,  the  outlay  on  *  police' 
requires  notice.  The  general  term  'police '  has  been  used 
in  a  wide  sense ;  *  we  may^  however,  limit  it  to  its  modern 
meaning*  In  this  application  it  is  of  very  recent  growth. 
Formerly  each  citizen  was  in  some  degree  prepared  to 
defend  himself,  or  belonged  to  some  body  or  group  that 
would  protect  him  more  or  less  effectually  against  aggres- 
sion. All  difficulties  finally  came  to  the  tribunals.  Now 
the  State  is  held  bound  to  have  a  force  on  hand  to  suppress 
disorder  and  bring  criminals  to  justice.  The  absence  of 
a  police  force  from  any  scene  of  disturbance  is  regarded 


^  Tlkas  »e  £ad  '  Police  of  commerce,'  *  Police  of  grains,'  and  even  the 
*  Pk»lke  St&ie/  for  a  system  of  patertiaj  It^gisktion.  See  Dkiknary  0/  Politu^l 
Eimtemjf^  VoL  III.,  Art.  *  Police,*  forn  fall  eiccouni  of  the  dlifercnl  uses  of 
his  tetm. 
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as  a  grievance,  the  support  of  order  being  supposed  to 
concern  it  solely.  A  series  of  causes  has  tended  to 
produce  this  remarkable  change  in  public  feeling ;  they 
are : — ( i )  The  increase  of  population^  and  its  great  density 
in  certain  areas,  afibrding  naturally  a  greater  facility  for 
escape  to  oHenders ;  (2)  the  alteration  in  manners  that  has 
abolished  the  custom  of  carrj^ing  arms ;  (3)  the  modern 
industrial  systemi  with  the  consequent  accumulation  of 
valuable  commodities,  many  of  them  incapable  of  being 
identified  ;  (4)  the  development  of  agencies  for  locomotion,. 
and  the  facilities  for  escape  thereby  provided,  while  pursuit, 
though  difficult  to  an  individual,  is  still  easy  for  an  organ- 
ised body.  The  financial  outcome  of  the  normal  forces 
has  been  a  great  increase  both  in  central  and  local  expendi- 
ture, for  the  purpose  of  nnaintaining  police  forces  engaged  in 
supporting  and  facilitating  the  action  of  courts  of  justice,  as 
also  in  preventing  outbursts  of  disorder 

§  6,  The  penal  systeni^stands^qn  the  borderland  between 
'police'  and  adn^inistration.  When  the  judge  and  police- 
men have  dealt  with  the  criminal,  he  is  handed  over  to 
the  jailor,  and  in  this  department  of  state  outlay  also  there 
has  been  a  noticeable  change  during  the  last  century. 
Ancient  societies  treated  offenders  in  a  summary  way* 
They  were  executed  or  reduced  to  slavery,  so  that  the 
problems  of  prison  expenditure  or  management  did  not 
arise.  The  mediaeval  idea  was  quite  as  barbarous,  though 
not  so  efficient.  Criminals  who  escaped  death  were  the 
objects  of  great  cruelty,  as  well  as  at  times  of  undue 
lenity,^ 

The  more  humane  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century 
brought  about  a  salutary  change*  Under  the  influence  of 
the  teaching  and  practical  work  of  Beccaria,  Bentham,  and 
Howard,  continued  by  their  many  followers  in  their  various 
lines  of  exertion,  the  whole  system  of  criminal  legislation 
and  penalties  was  remodelled.  Punishment,  instead  of 
being  regarded   as    the   vengeance  of  the   State   or  the 

^  Sec  Du  Cjine,  Tht  pHniskm^nt  and  PretftniUn  &/  Cnm^j  chs. 
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individual,  was  transformed  into  an  agency  for  jprevention 
and  reformation.^  Executions  became  few  in  number,  and 
prisons,  from  being  purely  places  for  confinement,  were 
used  for  purposes  of  discipline  and  instruction. 

The  necessary  financial  result  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  of  expenditure.  Prisons  and  convict  stations  are 
formed  on  an  elaborate  scale,  with  careful  provision  for 
the  health  of  the  inmates.  The  comparative  leniency  of 
sentences  has  further  tended  to  perpetuate  the  class  known 
as  'habitual  criminals.'  This  small  body — for  such  it  really 
is  in  all  civilised  countries — is  yet  responsible  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  outlay  on  'crime  and  police.*  Any 
effectual  method  of  dealing  with  proven  *  habituals '  would 
be  a  financial  as  well  as  a  social  benefit.  Even  under  the 
present  arrangements  the  outlay  on  the  *  penal  system  '  is 
in  the  strictest  sense  productive,  or  at  least  preservative,  of 
wealth. 

*  For  theories  of  punishment  see  Bentham,  Theory  of  Legislation ;  also 
T.  H.  Green,  Philosophical  IVorks,  ii.  486-51 1;  Bosanquet,  Philosophical  Theory 
of  the  Slate,  275  sq. 
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§  K  The  modern  State  has  in  some  respects  added,  if 
not  exactly  to  the  classes  of  objects  under  its  care,  at  least 
to  the  complexity  of  the  tasks  connected  with  those 
classes.  It  is  stil!  possible  to  stretch  Adam  Smith's  de- 
scription of  state  functions  so  as  to  include  the  subjects 
of  the  present  chapter,  but  the  extension,  though  con- 
forming to  the  letter,  hardly  agrees  with  the  spirit  of  that 
well-known  statement,  In  this  instance  we  have  a  good 
example  of  the  way  in  which  public  tasks  are  conditioned 
by  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  and  of  the  im- 
possibility of  using  an  inflexible  formula  to  guide  the 
course  of  social  action,  The_  expansion  of  administrative_ 
supervision  in  the  last  fifty  years  has  placed  a  fresh  series 
of  duties  on  public  authorities.  A  century  ago  tliere  was 
little  of  the  kind  in  England,  and  the  older  French  and 
German  systems  of  regulation  were  in  a  state  of  decay* 
The  French  Revolution  -  of  1789  was  believed  to  have 
removed  these  checks  on  individual  liberty,  and  to  have 
secured  by  its  influence  their  ultimate  abolition  in  other 
Continental  States.  The  passage  from  the  Anckn  Regime 
was  regarded  as  definitely  accomplished. 

Such  expectations  have  proved  unfounded  ;  old  methods 
of  control  and  supervision  have  indeed  for  the  most  part 
disappeared,^  and  no  one  advocates  their  re-establishment 

*  ft  ^,f  I  he  rpslrainls  so  forcibly  criliciscd  in  Turgul^s  &l&ge  (U  G^urfHijf 
could  not  exist  now.     Tiirgot^  L  266-370. 
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In  their  place  we  have  a  newer  body  of  arrangements 
for  the  regulation  of  various  parts  of  social  life.  Under 
an  elaborate  system  of  legislation »  a  large  official  staff 
has  been  created  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  free 
movcjnent  of  the  ordinary  citizen.  There  are  inspectors 
of  mines^  factories,  shipping,  railwaySp  tramways^  hackney- 
carriages,  &c.  The  soundness  and  purity  of  articles  of  food 
are  tested  by  public  agents.  Man  y  t  r  ad  es^  ^  re  pi  a  ced 
under  special  rules,  and  local  authorities  are  entrusted 
with  wide  discretionary  powers  in  their  dealings  with  the 
Jiabits  and  occupations  of  the  communities  under  their 
charged  The  foregoing  account,  applicable  in  all  points 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  holds  true  generally  of  all  modern 
States  ;  there  may  be  differences  in  detail  ;  the  power 
which  exercises  supervision  may  be  local  in  one  country 
and  central  in  another  ;  nevertheless,  the  broad  fact  re- 
mains, that  in  both  Europe  and  America  the  department 
of  *  administration '  is  increasing  in  extent.^  Opinions 
may  and  do  differ  widely  as  to  the  merits  of  this  move- 
ment* but  on  the  point  most  pertinent  for  our  present 
inquiry  there  can  be  no  dispute,  viz.  the  increase  of  ex- 
penditure  that  necessarily  results  from  it.  The  budget  of 
every  civiHsed  society  is  swollen  by  the  charges  needed 
for  the  salaries  of  agents  engaged  in  th^  work  of  inspection 
and  regulation,  while  the  total  cost  can  only  be  ascertained 
^by  combining  the  general  and  local  outlay. 

§  2*  Some  of  the  causes  of  the  great  increase  in  adminis- 
trative outlay  have  been  noticed  when  dealing  with  '  policep' 
They,  however,  deserve  a  more  precise  statement :— (i)  The 
growth  of  great  centres  of  population  makes  organisation 


1  Fairer,  Siate  and  Trade^  and  Cuniunghatn,  E^^ti^mics  utiti  Ptyiiiicx^  bolh 
describe  this  movement,  but  with  divergent  serrtiinents, 
*  For  the  United  State*,  see  Bryce,  Amtrican  C^minonweislfh^  ch.  91*     For 
.  the  English  Colonies,  Dilke,  Prvd/efus  ofGrtaftr  Briiam^  50^* 

■  Farrer  ajid  CunningliAm,  as  above.     For  vigorouij   protests  ^tg^inst  ibe 
I  lendency,  sec  H.  Sp<?ncer,  State  and  Man  ;  the  recent  work,  A  Pita  fsr  Liherly  ; 
and  the  publications  of  the  Lil^eriy  and   Properly  Defence  League  ;  also  L^n 
S«yi  S0ciaiisme  d'£iat. 
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and  control  mofe  necessary ;  e.g.  to  employ  a  body  of 
police  to  regulate  the  traffic  on  a  country  road  would  be 
absurd  ;  in  the  Strand  or  Re^jent  Street  it  is  indispensable* 
The  inspection  of  dwellings  in  order  to  prevent  over- 
crowding is  another  prominent  instance,  (2)  The  moral 
sense^of  the  community  stands  at  a^ higher  point  now  than 
it  ever  previously  did,  and  as  a  consequence  the  public 
power  is  invoked  to  remove  any  evil  that  shocks  public 
opinion.  The  legislation  as  to  unseaworthy  ships  affords 
an  illustration,  (3)  The  democratic  movement  makes 
interference  with  the  owners  of  capital  or  property  gener- 
ally, as  also  %vith  large  dealers  in  commodities,  acceptable 
to  the  holders  of  political  power,  (4)  The  establishment 
of  bodies  of  officials  is  carried  on  so  gradually  that  the 
total  expense  entailed  by  the  system  is  never  realised,  while 
the  special  gain  hoped  for  in  each  case  is  distinctly  con- 
ceived, (5 J  Finally,  the  influence  of  the  prevalent  political 
and  economic  theories  should  be  added.  Most  cases  of 
actual  state  regulation  would  come  under  the  exceptions 
to  /afsses  fain  as  discussed  by  J,  S.  Mill  and  H.  Sidgwick  ; 
they  also  have  been  powerfully  advocated  both  in  Germany 
and  America  on  theoretical  grounds.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
unreasonable  to  assume  that  this  tendency  of  speculative 
thought  has  in  some  degree  influenced  the  conduct  of 
statesmen,^ 

§  3.  The  difficult  question  remains.  How  far  is  this 
outlay  financially  justifiable?  It  may  at  once  be  conceded 
that  many  of  the  ends  sought  are  eminently  praiseworthy; 
and  that  no  supposed  principle  of  abstract  right  ought  to 
hinder  the  adoption  of  measures  of  general  utility.  The 
final  test  must  be  expediency,  but  expediency  in  its  broadest 
sense.  It  is  only  possible  here  to  indicate  some  of  the 
general  considerations  applicable  to  the  problem,  and  which 
have  to  be  used  as  guides  in  each  particular  case,  (i)  The 
pressure  of  taxation^  and  the  probable  sacrifice  that   its 

*  For  a  statement  of  ihew  causes,  Ckwcben,  *  Laissew  fstire  and  Government 
Interference,*  Addresses^  59"^^' 
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increase  for  a  proposed  new  end  would  cause,  or  the  advan- 
tage that  would  result  from  its  remission.  (2)  The  possibility 
of  voluntary  agencies  undertaking  the  work  now  carried  out 
by  the  compulsory  power  of  the  State.  Thus  it  should  be 
a  matter  for  deliberation  how  far  Trade  Unions  could  insist 
on  sanitary  provisions  in  factories,  and  associations  of 
consumers  guard  against  adulteration  and  fraud  generally. 
The  danger  of  weakening  the  spirit  of  association  by 
hasty  state  intervention  is  not  to  be  overlooked  ;  all  the 
more  that  it  is  unobtrusive  and  cannot  be  readily  weighed. 
(3)  The  extent  to  which  administrative  action  is  really 
_effectua[  in  meeting  evils,  though  of  extreme  importance,  is 
not  easily  determined.  S%veeping  general  propositions,  to 
the  effect  that  *  individuals  do  things  better  than  the 
State/  or  that  *the  State  does  things  better  than  indi- 
viduals; will  not  carry  us  far,  but  the  inertness  of  human 
nature  when  relieved  from  the  stimulus  of  direct  self* 
interest^  and  the  danger  of  official  corruption,  both  suggest 
a  presumption  against  state  interference,  a  presumption  it 
is  true  of  very  different  force  according  to  the  case  in  which 
it  is  used.  The  solution  of  the  problem  belongs  to  the 
statesman,  who,  however,  will  not  form  a  less  sound  judg- 
ment by  taking  general  principles  into  account 

It  seems  perfectly  certain  that  administrative  expendi- 
turc  will  continue  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  cost 
_Qf  justice^or  police.  These  latter  move  with  population  ; 
the  cost  of  inspection  and  regulation  grows  much  faster, 
it  is,  too,  more  divided  and  not  so  definitely  ascertainable, 
and  may  therefore  be  regarded,  in  common  with  military 
and  nava!  expenditure,  as  presenting  the  principal  difficulty 
for  the  finance  of  the  future.  Growing  expenditure  implies 
increased  revenue  or  additional  debt,  and  either  means 
extra  pressure  on^  the  subjects  of  the  State.  The  duty  of 
seeing  that  all  outlay  is  productive  of  compensating  ad- 
vantage  to  the  community  is  more  than  ever  imperative. 

§  4,  The  relief  of  indigence  is  now  in  most  countries  one 
of  the  charges  on  the  public  revenue,  and  has  even  become 
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at  times— as  iti  England  under  the  old  poor-law — a  heavy 
burden  ;  it  has  noti  however,  been  assigned  a  prominent 
place  in  the  estimates  of  outlay  given  by  financial  theorists. 
The  reasons  for  this  comparative  neglect  are  not  hard  to 
find,  for  (i)  it  has  generally  been  a  local  charge^  and  has 
not  found  its  way  into  the  national  budgets,  which  used 
to  occupy  most  attention ;  and  (2)  the  state  relief  of  pau- 
perism has  been  one  of  the  contested  questions  of  economic 
policy.  It  is  probable  that  Adam  Smith,  who  does  not 
mention  poor- relief  in  his  examination  of  public  expenses, 
disapproved  of  any  form  of  compulsory  aid  to  distress,  and 
his  followers  would  in  most  cases  take  the  same  vievv,^ 
But  though  we  can  thus  explain  the  omission  of  poor-relief, 
we  cannot  accept  the  reasons  as  sufficient  From  the  point 
of  view  of  public  finance,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  State 
acts  through  general  or  local  authorities  :  e>£;  in  England 
before  the  Act  of  1877,  prisons  were  maintained  by  the 
counties  ;  since  the  passing  of  that  measure  they  are  under 
the  Prisons  Commission  ;  but  in  either  case  they  involved 
a  public  charge.  In  regard  to  the  second  point,  finance  is 
engaged  in  dealing  with  facts,  and  therefore  the  existence 
of  state  aid  to  those  in  distress  is  a  valid  reason  for  ex- 
amining the  subject  We  may  at  the  same  time  admit 
that  the  question  of  expediency  in  this  respect  is  a  most 
difficult  one,  involving  as  it  does  reference  to  a  number  of 
political  and  economic  considerations. 

The  problem  presents  itself  in  the  following  way.  In 
all  modern  societies  there  are  persons  who,  by  reason  of 
physical  or  moral  causes,  are  unable  to — or  at  least  as  a 
matter  of  fact  do  not— -provide  themselves  with  the  means 
of  subsistence.  The  question  then  arises,  what  is  to  be 
done  with  this  class  ?  Ancient  societies  relieved  themselves 
from  the  difficulty  by  the  rude  expedients  of  infanticide 
and  slavery.  The  Middle  Ages  met  it  by  the  inculcation 
of  private  charity  by  the  Church,  and  by   the    monastic 

1  Uicarcio,  IFt^rh  (ed  McCuHoch),  58-9  j  Malthus  on  FitpuiiiiiQn  (Sthed.), 
42S  ^. 
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institutions.  In  modern  times  the  insufficiency  and  irregu- 
larity of  private  relief  have  led  to  state  intervention,  The 
break-up  of  the  medieval  system,  and  the  resulting 
economic  disturbances,  made  it  an  urgent  matter  of  public 
policy  to  deal  with  distress.  The  greater  power  of  the 
principal  European  monarchies  also  furnished  the  means, 
in  the  shape  of  legislative  actio n^  prescribing  and  limiting 
the  conditions  of  relief  The  growth  and  expansion  oft 
the  system  of  public  relief  is  of  itself  an  argument  in 
favour  of  its  expediency  as  meeting  an  evil  common  { 
to  all  communities  that  have  reached  a  certain  stage  of[ 
development.^ 

This  simple  and  obvious  ground  for  the  policy  has  been 
supported  by  several  arguments  of  a  more  theoretical 
character.  (/)  Thus  it  has  been  urged  that  the  State  is 
'  bound  *  to  relieve  distress.  The  methods  in  use  in  ancient 
times  for  the  suppression  of  indigence  are  happily  im- 
possible ;  private  charity  is  not  sufficiently  regular,  and 
the  State  cannot  with  safety  so  far  outrage  the  sentiments 
of  its  citizens  as  to  allow  even  the  poorest  to  perish  by 
starvation  ;  it  therefore  has  an  imperative  duty  to  discharge 
tn  the  felief  of  actual  destitution.  (2)  Another  contention 
appeals  to  justice  rather  than  sentiment.  If  the  relief  of 
distress  were  left  to  voluntary  exertions,  it  would  in  fact 
amount  to  an  extra  tax  imposed  on  the  charitable,  who 
would  have  to  pay  more  than  their  due  share,  the  niggardly 
escaping  the  payment  of  anything  whatsoever  towards 
what  ought  to  be  a  common  burden.  (3)  In  addition  to 
justice  amongst  taxpayers,  the  plea  of  justice  to  the 
indigent  may  be  advanced  ;  it  may  be  said  that  the  real 
cause  of  destitution  is  t he  app ropriation  of  th^  agents  o f 
production  by  private  persons,  and  that  consequently  those 
in   distress   may  fairly  claTm  at    least    that    minimum  of 

*  '  Every  society,  upon  arriving  atacertain  stage  of  dviltsationf  find^  It  posi- 
tti*cly  necessary  for  its  own  sake  ...  to  provide  that  nu  pcTKon  .  *  .  shall  perish 
foT  want  of  the  !jare  necessaries  of  existence*'  FowlCj  /har  Law  (ist  cd.),  lo, 
who  regards  ihisas  ihe  *  general  principle  *  and  *  cause  '  of  poor-law  legislatltin, 
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now  to  deny  to  the  pauper  what  is  thus 

criminal  amounts  to  an  inducement  to 


subsistence  probably  attainable  in  a  state  of  nature,  or^ — to 
vary  the  argument  slightly— the  holders  of  property  may 
justly  be  called  on  for  the  amount  required  for  the  relief 
of  actual  want,  in  return  for  the  benefits  that  they  obtain 
from  the  present  social  organisation  ;  Le.  they  are  asked  to 
pay  a  *  ransom  '  for  their  possessions.^  (4)  To  these  some- 
what abstract  arguments^  a  more  direct  and  practical  one 
may  be  added.  Under  the  present  penal  system  ^  criminals 
are  supported  in  a  way  that  secures  them  a  tolerable  and 
healthy  existence 
guaranteed  to  the 
crime. 

The  force  of  these  several  arguments,  and  the  fact  of  the 
almost  universal  existence  of  public  relief,  would  appear  to 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  on  the  subject,  but  we  find  to  our 
surprise  that  a  formidable  list^f  arguments  may  be  brought 
forward  on  the  other  jide^  The  opponents  of  poor-relief 
contend  (i)  that  to  give  support  to  the  non-worker  is 
essentially  *  communistic/  and  that  any  such  system  h^ 
*  communism  '  as  its  logical  result;  (2)  that  aid  to  distress 
tends  to  act  on  population  ;  that  therefore  an  increasing 
number  of  applicants  for  assistance  would  present  them- 
selveSj  until  at  last  the  whole  revenue  of  the  community 
would  be  absorb'^d  in  their  support ;  (3)  that  state  relief 
demoralises  the  recipients,  while  (4)  it  interferes  with  the 
beneficial  action  of  private  charity,  and  injuriously  affects 
the  moral  sentiments  both  of  givers  and  receivers.  The 
more  extreme  foes  of  relief,  public  or  private,  would  add 
{5)  that  all  relief  (and  therefore  public  relief)  discourages_ 
providence  and  saving.  Almsgiving  is — ^as  Professor 
Newcomb  puts  it — *a  demand  for  beggars'^  The  in- 
dustrial and  economic  virtues  are,  it  is  said,  weakened  by 
every  attempt  at  distributing  aid.  Finally,  (6)  evidence 
has  been  adduced  to  show  that  poor-reUef  lowers  wag^es, 
since  it  allows  the  lowest  sections  of  the  population  to 

*  SidCM-tck,  '  Econpmic  Socimllsm,  Foriuigkiiy  A'eview,  Sept.  1SS6. 
»  Bk,  h  ch.  3,  §6,  *  Foiiik^  Eformmy,  526. 
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work  for  less  than  the  amount  needed  for  subsistence 
by  the  amount  of  relief  that  they  get  from  the  public 
authorities,* 

§  5-  To  strike  a  true  balance  between  the  opposed  argu- 
ments that  have  been  just  stated  is  indeed  difficult,  but  for 
financial  discussion  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
result  In  the  present  position  of  most  modern  societies  a 
methodised  system  of  public  relief  is  indispensable,  and 
therefore  forms  a  legitimate  part  of  public  outlay;  nor 
IS  it  hard  to  fix  approximately  the  standard  of  relief  If 
the  treatment  of  the  pauper  should  be  better  than  that  of 
the  criminal,  it  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  worse  than  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  poorest  self-supporting  labourer, and 
unhappily  the  limits  as  thus  determined  are  very  narrow. 
For  financial  as  well  as  for  social  and  moral  reasons  all 
relief  should  be  given  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  State^ 
iV,  generally  *  indoor  maintenance.*  Assistance  from  public 
Jonds  is  not  *  charity/  from  which  it  should  be  clearly  and 
distinctly  separated,  and  in  no  way  can  this  be  better 
accomplished  than  by  confining  the  action  of  the  public 
agents  engaged  in  relief  to  a  definite  sphere  It  may  be 
further  said  that  in  the  administration  of  poor- relief  the 
reformation  of  the  habits  of  those  who  are  indigent  should 
be  aimed  at.  What  the  habitual  criminal  is  in  the  prison 
the  hereditary  pauper  is  in  the  poor-house.  Expedients 
calculated  to  improve  the  moral  of  the  destitute  would 
powerfully  affect  the  productive  forces  of  the  nation* 

The  relations  between  the  system  of  legal  aid  and 
private  charity  are  of  extreme  importance.  One  of  the 
most  serious  blots  in  the  usual  poor-law  arrangements  is 
the  absence  of  any  connexion  between  the  two  classes  of 
agency.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  contributions  of 
private  persons,  properly  utilised,  would  go  very  far  towards 
meeting  the  necessary  outlay  on  those  in  distress,  with  the 
double  advantage  of  economising  the  public  funds  for 
other  objects,  and  preventing  the  evils  that  result   from 

1  Sec  J,  E.  T.  Rogers,  E{&fwmk  Ini^rprttathn  of  Hishry^  487, 
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the  existing  abuses  of  almsgiving.  Discrimination  as  to 
the  causes  of  distress,  and  consequently  the  amount  and 
character  of  relief,  can  be  properiy  applied  only  through 
the  ofjeration  of  private  beneficence,^ 

§6.  In  addition  to  the  direct  relief  of  indigence,  the 
State  has  been  called  on  to  meet  the  difficulty  either  by 
instituting  a  system  of  public  works,  by  granting  old-age 
pensions,  or  by  compulsory  insurance  on  the  part  of  the 
workers.  The  assertion  of  the  *  right  to  obtain  work '  sup- 
plied by  the  State  is  distinctly  of  French  origin,^  It  has 
never  obtained  full  recognition  in  practice,  as  the  difficulties 
it  would  cause  are  evidently  insuperable.  The  provision 
of  work,  the  mode  of  supervision,  the  rate  of  pay,  and  the 
disposal  of  the  products,  are  each  and  all  so  many  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  its  adoption.  The  economic  effect  on  the 
whole  working  class  would,  moreover,  be  surety  evil ;  the 
expenditure  would  be  indefinite,  and  not  capable  of  easy 
controL  A  general  system  of  pensions  for  the  aged  would 
undoubtedly  provide  for  one  large  section  of  the  pauper 
body^  but  it  would  at  the  same  time  necessitate  a  great 
increase  in  the  public  burdens.  To  add  iJ  16,000,000  to  the 
annual  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  involve 
a  grave  disturbance  in  financial  equilibrium,  which  could 
only  be  restored  by  a  series  of  retrograde  measures  in  respect 
to  taxation.  Without  pronouncing  any  opinion  on  the 
social  and  economic  aspects  of  the  various  pension  schemes 
lately  put  forward,  it  is  here  in  place  to  dwell  on  the  serious 
I  financial  difficulties  that  their  adoption  would  be  certain  to 
create,  and  which  by  themselves  suffice  to  make  any  step 
of  the  kind  one  of  very  doubtful  expediency,*  *  Compulsory 

^  In  an  interesting  article  on  *01d  Age  Ferisions'  {Ecan^mk  Riinew^  m. 
475-S5),  Mr*  Phelps  show.s  the  effective  working  of  priva^te  chaiUy  in  supple- 
in  en  img  and  modifying  the  rigour  of  the  legal  provision* 

*  Drffit  au  Trm^aii^  quite  different  from  the  Drmi  du  TrmmiA 

*  Mf.  C,  Booth's  Eftd^mm^nt  0/  Old  Age  contains  the  best  statement  of 
the  case  for  old* age  pensions.  See  especially  chap.  vi.  for  the  financial  aspects 
of  the  subject.  Mr.  Booth  contemplates  calmly  the  reimposilion  of  the  sugar 
duty,  increaised  taxation  on  tea  aDd  ^  drtnk,*  yi.  additional  on  the  income-tax, 
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insurance/  as  advocated  in  Englandi  and  in  some  degree 
carried  out  in  Germany^  is  less  open  to  criticism  on  the 
financial  side,  but  it  may  be  remarked  thdt  the  collection  of 
the  insurance  charges  is  likely  to  be  ineffective  in  a  country 
where  labour  is  allowed  full  freedom  of  movement,  while 
the  scheme  involves  the  State  in  extensive  financial  opera- 
tionsj  and  at  the  same  time  weakens  the  action  of  voluntary 
effort  The  English  friendly  societies  even  now  insure  a 
large  number  of  the  more  provident  artisans^  and  have  been 
favourably  contrasted  with  the  foreign  state  insurance  bodies 
by  Mn  Goschen.^  A  strict  administration  of  public  relief 
encourages  the  habitof  insurance,  or  other  provision  against 
distress,  and  the  development  of  such  methods  of  self-help 
makes  it  easier  for  the  State  to  adhere  to  the  rigid  policy  of 
relieving  nothing  except  absolute  indigence, 

with  *an  adjustment  of  death  duties  in  reserve/  It  may  be  fairly  asked  what 
resoiitces  would  remain  for  use  in  case  q(  the  outbreak  of  war,  wiih  its  in- 
evitable pressure  on  the  national  earning  power*  The  additional  inquiries  by 
the  Commission  on  *  The  Aged  Poor*  ('895)  and  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee on  pension  schemes,  also  the  evidence  taken  by  Mr.  Chaplin's  Com- 
mittecT  appear  to  establish  the  immense  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  general 
pension  scheme.  The  effect  on  the  Erittsh  finances  of  the  South  African  War 
proves  the  justice  of  the  criticism  made  in  this  note  on  Mr.  Booth's  proposals. 


CHAPTER   V 


EDUCATION.      RELIGION 


§  I.  The  recognition  of  education  as  one  of  the  tasks  oi 
the  State  was  a  natural  result  of  the  decline  of  the  influence 
of  the  Church.  The  innumerable  religious  institutions  of 
the  Middle  Ages  had  provided  instruction  for  youth,  as 
they  had  provided  sustenance  for  those  in  need,  and 
when  their  endowments  were  in  great  part  seized  by  the 
different  European  sovereigns,  some  provision  in  their  place, 
or  by  their  diversion  to  the  supply  of  education,  was  ob- 
viously suggested.  Even  the  theorists  of  the  eighteenth 
century  hesitated  to  exclude  the  duty  of  assisting  education 
from  the  sphere  of  state  operations.  The  Physiocrats  and 
Adam  Smith  agreed  in  recommending  state  aid  to  educa- 
tion, but  only  under  such  conditions  as  would  encourage 
j  efficiency  in  the  teachers,  with  industry  and  application  in 
their  pupils.^  Since  their  time  the  tendency  has  been 
towards  the  extension  of  public  effort  in  all  the  departments 
of  education.  The  question  presents  itself  in  connexion 
with  each  of  the  three  forms  of  teaching,  primary^  secondary 
or  intermediate,  and  university. 

'  The  atlilude  t>f  the  Physiocrats  on  the  subject  of  educaiion  is  remarkable, 
and  helps  us  to  understand  their  getieral  conception  of  state  policy.  It  was  not 
so  much  ittfffr/erence,  a5  injurious  interjtremt  that  I  hey  opposed  ;  iiut  tht;y  felt 
that  all  state  aclion  had  elements  of  evil  in  ils  dhtnrbance  of  voluntary  action, 
and  in  its  expense.  Turgol,  iL  502-551,  M^moirg  sur  Us  MunkipaliUs^  said  to 
b«  the  ccmipogition  of  Da  Ponl  de  Nemoui^     Cp,  Schelle,  362  sq. 
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§  2.  In  respect  to  primary  education  we  may  note  the 
distinct  expression  of  opinion  by  Adam  Smith  in  favour  of 
state  facilities  for  this  form  of  teaching.  The  success  of 
the  Scotch  parish  schools  had  evidently  impressed  him,  and 
he  contends  with  great  force  that  the  increased  division  of 
labour  due  to  economic  progress  tends  to  weaken  the  facul- 
ties of  the  workman^and  that  this  evil  can  only  be  counter- 
acted by  education.  The  State  has  moreover,  he  thinks,  a 
direct  interest  in  the  education  of  the  bulk  of  the  people 
in  order  to  secure  political  tranquillity.^  A  mild  form  of 
compulsion  is  even  allowable,  since  he  suggests  that  passing 
an  examination  should  be  a  necessary  preliminary  to  entry 
into  a  trade,  Adam  Smith  does  not  advocate  free  education, 
but  his  reason  is  curious,  viz.  that  the  teacher's  diligence  is 
stimulated  by  the  receipt  of  fees,  an  aim  that  would  be 
otherwise  reached  through  the  modern  result- fee  system. 

During  the  present  century  the  state-guided  system  of 
primary  instruction  has  become  definitely  established,  as 
an  examination  of  the  details  of  expenditure  will  most 
clearly  show.  The  development  of  this  system  has  brought 
out  the  existence  of  several  difficulties  imperfectly  recog- 
nised at  its  commencement;  Among  those  are  ; — (i)  The 
proilem^  of  religious  teaching ;  denominational  schools  are 
offensive  to  one  section,  undenominational  ones  to  another ; 
and  both  the  amount  and  application  of  state  funds  are  hotly 
contested  by  the  different  parties,  (2)  Distinct  from  the 
foregoing,  but  connected  with  it,  is  the  relation  of  state 
to^j^oluntary  schools.  If  no  fees  are  charged  in  public 
schools,  the  private  schools  complain  of  the  unfairness,  which 
indeed  is  manifest  On  the  other  hand,  fees— especially  if 
education  is  compulsory^press  heavily  on  the  poorer 
parents,  (3)  When,  to  avoid  some  of  the  foregoing 
puzzles,  payment  by  results  is  made,  there  is  a  danger  of 
superficial  preparation :  and  yet  without  some  test  of 
the  kind,  efficiency  cannot  easily  be  measured.     The  only 

*  Wt&Iik  e/NathHSi  329^30,  An  argument  also  urged  by  Malthas,  Esmy 
Qn  Fff^mlaiiaft  (Sth  ed.),  437  sq. 
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from  such  difficulties  would  be  the  aban- 


complete  escape 
donment  of"  instruction  to  voluntary  effort,  a  solution  which 
is  forbidden  by  the  Importance  of  education,  both  socially 
and  economically,  as  also  by  the  practical  impossibility  of 
securing  it  without  state  aid  in  the  case  of  the  very  poon 

§  3,  Secondary  education  is  in  a  very  different  position. 
The  older  economists  would  abandon  it  to  the  action  of 
individual  and  fannily  interest  There  is,  it  would  appear, 
no  pressing  ground  for  state  exertion  in  order  to  supply 
instruction  superior  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  whole  popula- 
tion. It  may,  therefore,  reasonably  be  left  to  private  initia- 
tive or  to  voluntary  effort,  more  particularly  in  the  form — 
too  often  disregarded  by  economic  and  financial  theorists — 
of  endowment  by  gift  or  bequest  The  modern  tendency 
is  here,  too,  in  favour  of  an  extension  of  state  action* 
generally  directed  rather  to  supervision  and  readjusfment 
of  existing  resources  than  to  the  supply  of  additional  funds. 
In  some  instances  special  agencies  for  testing  the  quality  of 
secondary  education,  either  by  inspection  or  examination, 
.have  been  created.^  From  the  financial  point  of  view,  it 
must  be  said  that  outlay  of  this  kind  is  not  to  be  placed  in 
the  same  rank  with  that  in  aid  of  the  primary  instruction  of 
a  country.  At  best  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  useful  outlay, 
and  is  very  likely  to  be  supplied  by  private  funds.  It, 
moreover^  is  open  to  the  objection  of  benefiting  but  one, 
and  that  the  most  independent,  section  of  the  population. 
Against  these  weaknesses  it  may  claim  to  be  of  a  moderate 
character,  and  not  likely  to  seriously  affect  national 
finance,^ 

§  4,  Universities^  or»  more  generally,  institutions  for 
higher  education,  have  to  be  judged  on  special  grounds  so 
far  as  their  claims  for  state  aid  are  concerned.  It  is  quite 
true,  as  Adam  Smith  shows,  that  the  higher  education  in 

^  ProvisiDU  of  this  kind  was  made  ht  Ireland  in  the  Intermediate  Education 
Act,  1878, 

^  Sfx!on<lHry  education  i^  likely  in  tiecome  an  jncreasing  chiirgenn  the  State^ 
owing  to  the  general  desire  to  *  organise  *  it  and  supply  ii  to  aU  who  may 
desire  lo  obtain  it. 
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_iTiany  cases  is  not  a  necessity,  but  rather  a  luxury  or  orna- 

ment  that  may  very  welf  be  paid  for  by  the  weailhyi  if 
they  desire  It  for  themselves  or  their  families.  In  most  of 
the  remaining  instances  it  is  a  legitimate  investment  in 
immaterial  or  personal  capital,  a  point  of  view  that  pre- 
dominates in  the  minds  of  the  professional  and  commercial 
classes,  so  that  on  either  supposition  there  is  no  call  for 
public  intervention.  State  or  other  endowments  have, 
besides,  the  injurious  effect  of  checking  the  easy  remodel- 
ling of  the  system  of  higher  instruction  in  accordance  with 
the  inevitable  changes  in  scientific  and  literary  studiu^.* 
There  is  unfortunately  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  highly 
paid  permanent  teachers  to  take  their  work  in  a  mechani- 
cal manner,  and  expend  their  energies  in  other  directions. 
The  result  of  such  considerations  leads  to  the  suggestion  of 
thorough  reform  in  the  mode  of  higher  education,  rather 
than  complete  surrender  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  its 
regulating  functions,  more  especially  when  some  less 
obvious  parts  of  the  working  of  Universities  are  taken  into 
account. 

The  modern  University  has  very  different  elements,  and 
may  be  looked  at  from  different  points  of  view.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  a  grouping  of  professional  schools,  and 
here  the  tendency  towards  extended  administrative  action 
almost  compels  the  State  to  form  closer  relations  with 
the  larger  teaching  bodies.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
professions,  entr>^  into  which  is  granted  only  on  supposed 
proof  of  competence,  as  evidenced  by  examinations  and 
courses  of  study  obtainable  solely  by  means  of  attendance 
at  a  University  College,  affords  a  strong  reason  for  offering 
facilities  towards  getting  the  necessary  instruction*     When 


*  *  The  improvemenls  which  in  modem  limes  have  been  made  in  several 
different  branche«»  of  philosophy,  have  fioi  the  greater  p^rt  of  them  been  made 
in  UniversiUes*  *  .  «  The  greater  jiart  of  UniversUics  have  not  l>een  very 
forward  to  adopt  tho§e  improvements  after  ihey  were  made,  and  K'veral  of  those 
learned  societies  have  chusen  Lu  remain  .  .  *  the  sanctuaries  in  which  explcxled 
systettis  and  obsolete  prejudices  found  shelter  and  protection  after  tbey  had  been 
hunted  out  of  every  other  comer  of  the  world.*     W^iik  iy/Natitm^t  323. 
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the  State  imposes  on  candidates  for  various  offices  or  pro- 
fessions the  obligation  of  having  a  University  Degree,  or 
something  stmiiar,  it  is  in  fairness  bound  to  supply  them 
with  reasonable  opportunities  for  acquiring  that  needful 
badge.  Moreover,  many  parts  of  administrative  work 
could  hardly  be  carried  on  without  the  aid  of  the  scientific 
skill  maintained  by  the  teaching  bodies. 

Secondly,  the  importance  of  scientific  research  in  its 
effects  on  the  production  of  wealthy  and  in  dealing  with 
many  social  problems,  is  now  abundantly  recognised.  Even 
literary  and  historical  inquiries  are  found  in  many  cases  to 
be  of  practical  service,  and  to  powerfully  aid  in  the  advance 
of  culture.  The  '  endowment  of  research  *  is  a  matter,  if 
not  of  practical  politics,  at  least  of  discussion*  A  Uni- 
versity, however,  is,  or  at  least  ought  to  be,  the  home  of 
research,  and  its  support  by  the  State  may  be  claimed  on 
the  ground  that  it  discharges  this  most  valuable  function. 
Possessing  these  two  departments,  which  may  reasonably 
expect  aid  from  public  funds,  a  University  naturally  adds 
to  them  a  third  in  supplying  to  the  richer  members  of 
the  society  the  ornamental  education  or  *  culture'  that  they 
demand  and  are  willing  to  pay  fon  By  tliis  combination 
it  is  further  possible  to  stimulate  the  teachers  by  fees  that 
will  largely  depend  on  the  reputation  and  credit  of  the 
institution  where  they  are  placed^ 

§  5-  The  question  of  'technical' as  opposed  4JX^ggngrj 
education  presents  itself  in  all  the  stages  of  instruction,  and 
in  each  it  raises  the  same  problems.  The  evident  economic 
advantage  that  a  nation  obtains  through  the  skill  of  its 
producers  is  ^  ptima  facie  ground  for  State  aid  being  given 
towards  the  attainment  of  suitable  training.  Expenditure 
for  such  an  object  is  productive  even  in  a  financial  point 
of  view,  and  it  may  be  further  argued  that  individual  or 
family  interest  will  not  suffice  to  accomplish  the  end 
desired.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sturdier  individualists  urge 
that  self'in teres t,  if  good  for  anything,  should  surely  be 
good  for  inciting  men  to  learn  in  the  most  efficient  manner 
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the  trades  or  occupations  by  which  they  have  tc  earn  a 
livelihood.  The  same  general  result  is  reached  here  as 
elsewhere,  viz^that  the  true  test  is  experience,  and  it  shows 
that  public  outlay  may  be  of  advantage  in  promoting 
industrial  training,  though  it  is  subject  to  the  inevitable 
drawback  of  all  state  interference  in  its  tendency  to  reduce 
private  exertion,  and  in  the  difficulty  of  duly  regulating 
the  supply  of  skilled  labour  called  out  by  its  action.  The 
acquisition  of  training  for  unprofitable  employments  is  no 
slight  evil,  and  under  the  rigid  system  of  regulation  insepar- 
able from  official  management  it  is  not  unlikely  to  occur 
Even  general  education  may  produce  a  snrmtnage  scoiaire^ 
as  the  example  of  France  shows. 

§  6.  Under  the  same  head  the  cost  of  museums,  libraries, 
picture  galleries,  an d^  institutions  for  promoting  science 
and  art  generally  should  be  placed*  They  come  in  to 
supplement  the  more  directly  educational  agencies,  and  are 
often  quite  as  effective  in  promoting  the  ends  aimed  at 
The  modern  development  in  this  domain  is  remarkable 
(especially  in  England  and  the  United  States).  Central 
and  local  authorities  have  both  made  considerable  effbrta 
in  the  direction  of  meeting  tlie  wants  of  the  popula- 
tion for  opportunities  of  acquiring  information  and  culture! 
Few  large  towns  are  without  appliances  that  were  un- 
known a  century  ago,  or  confined  to  national  capitals 
We  have  to  add  this  expenditure  to  the  cost  of  schools  and 
collies  before  we  can  say  what  is  the  total  sacrifice  in- 
curred by  a  nation  in  its  public  capacity  for  the  object  of 
culture. 

§  7.  Voluntary  action  may  be  expected  to  relieve  the 
revenues  of  the  State  from  a  great  deal  of  this  charge*  Not 
only  are  the  expenses  of  education  largely  met  by  the  norma! 
economic  process  of  payment  for  advantages  obtained  ;  the 
donations  and  bequests  of  the  wealthy  have  supplied,  and 
we  may  hope  will  continue  to  supply,  a  good  many  of  the 
less  profitable  fields  of  instruction  and  research  with  suffi- 
cient endowment.     The  splendid  example  set  by  American 
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[  pEobahfe  advantages,  it  is  the 
D^  iceoadafy  heads  of  chafge. 
f  S^  The  fdatioos  of  Qinn^  and  State  have  been  at 
different  petmb  the  pnocipal  problem  of  rulers.  The 
earlier  ^mtimrnt  imtfaer  indnded  tbe  State  in  the  Church 
tliSB  tbe  Omrdi  tn  the  State.  Modem  societies  are 
practically  ^re^  in  reversiiig  llib  fiosttkm.  Exctuding 
tbe  polanicml  sides  of  tbe  subject,  we  can  see  that  for 
the  financier  tbe  idi^bits  wants  of  the  comniiinity  need 
the  supply  of  pardcular  forms  of  service  and  commodities, 
and  tbe  question  adscs  whether  the  public  authorit}  should 
provide  these  needed  objects  or  lea\'e  them  to  private 
effort-  Historical  condidons  ha%*e  determined  the  actual 
solution  in  each  country,  whOe  the  prevalent  theoretical 
view  is  derived  from  tbe  doctrines  of  the  last  centur>', 
Adam  Smith,  who  approached  the  subject  under  the  in- 
fluence of  HumCj*  regards  the  clergy*  as  a  particular  form  of 
police  attending  to  spiritual  interests.  His  ideal  is  complete 
non-interven  tion  on  the  part  of  tl^  State,  The  probable 
result  would  be  a  *  great  multitude  of  religious  sects/  whose 
fanaticism  might  be  kept  in  check  by  the  two  remedies 
of :  (a)  *  the  study  of  science  and  philosophy,'  and  (d)  *  the 
frequency  and  gaiety  of  public  diversions/  Where^  how- 
evcr>  there  is  one  predominant  religion,  the  State  ought,  he 

*  Cp.  Cohn,  §  150.  The  donations  of  Mr.  Carnegie  and  wch  bequests  a$ 
those  of  Mr,  Rhodes  are  iccent  instAoces  of  this  tendency. 

'  See  his  quotation  from  the  latter  [Nist&ty  of  Enfffamf,  ch,  29)^  whom  he 
describes  as  *  by  far  the  most  illustrioits  philosopher  and  historian  of  the 
pieseo  t  age. '     iVealiA  pf  Natu>m^  331. 
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thinks,  to  regulate  and  control,  or,  to  use  his  significant 
term,  to  ^  manage '  it — a  process  that  is  best  carried  out 
by  the  skilful  use  of  the  power  of  bestowing  prefer- 
ment. Religious  endowments  are  regarded  as  a  part  of 
state  wealth  withdrawn  from  the  more  pressing  end  of 
defence.^ 

The  circumstances  of  the  case  have,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  been  profoundly  altered  since  1776,  The  United 
States  now  afford  a  remarkable  example  of  the  actual 
working  of  the  policy  of  iaisses  /aire  in  respect  to  re- 
ligion,^ and  they  are  imitated  by  the  English  colonies. 
Continental  nations  show  a  different  set  of  changes : 
the  *  Established  Churches,*  with  their  numerous  inde- 
pendent and  private  funds,  have  given  place  to  bodies 
directly  chargeable  on  the  State  revenues.  The  'en- 
lightened absolutism  '  of  the  eighteenth  century  commenced 
the  work  of  disendowment,  which  was  further  carried  out 
by  the  revolutionary  movements  since  1789P  Later  reaction 
has  made  the  clergy  pensioners  of  the  State.  As  regards 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  American  example  has,  for  special 
reasons,  been  followed  in  Ireland^  and  seems  likely  to  be 
extended  to  Great  Britain. 

Viewing  the  question  as  one  of  finance,  it  appears  that 
the  expenditure  on  religion,  though  not  large,  cati  be  easily 
supplied  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  therefore  is  not 
an  urgent  call  on  public  resources^  which  can  be  better 
used  for  other  objects.  When  the  State,  for  political 
niotives,  undertakes  the  supervision  of  religion  and  its 
suppjyj^  concurrent  endowment  is  a  necessity  In  modern 
socsettes^  as  otherwise  an  evident  injustice  would  be  in- 
flicted on  the  non-endowed  sects.  Such  is  the  policy  of 
most  States  at  present,  but  it  is  more  expensive,  owing  to 

*  *  The  revenue  of  every  established  church  ,  *  .  is  a  branch*  it  ought  to  be 
observed,  of  the  general  revenue  of  the  Sta-te,  which  is  thus  diverted  to  a  purpose 
very  different  from  the  defence  of  the  State/     Wealth  0/ Nati&Hs^  341* 

•  *  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion/ 
,  Mrst  Amendmtnt  io  U^S.  C&n^h'tnfim.  Some  State  constitutions  contain  a 
kijinilar  provision.     Bryce,  Amttkan  Camm&nwmltk  (and  ed. ),  ii.  570-1. 
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the  greater  number  of  ministers,  buildings,  &c.,  that  have 
to  be  provided. 

/  The  provision  for  religious  teaching  has  a  rather  close 
affinity  to  that  for  education  proper.  Modern  budgets 
often  combine  the  two  charges  under  a  single  head.  There 
is  also  an  historical  connexion  between  them,  and  it  is 
noticeable  that  in  countries  such  as  the  United  States  and 
the  English  colonies,  where  state  endowment  of  religion  is 
given  up,  educational  bodies  take  the  vacant  place.  Public 
expenditure  for  denominational  education  is  a  near  approxi- 
mation to  state  aid  to  religion. 


CHAPTER   VI 

EXPENDITURE   ON   INDUSTRY   AND   COMMERCE. 
COKSTITUTIONAL  AND  DIPLOMATIC  EXPENDITURE 


§  L  Expenditure  for  directly  econonriic  objects  has 
often  occupied  a  large  place  in  public  outlay.  To  foster 
industry  and  commerce  was  long  regarded  as  a  leading 
function  of  the  State.  In  fact,  it  is  to  this  conception  that 
we  owe  the  origin  of  finance  and  political  economy.*  The 
great  object  of  the  Cameraiwissenscka/i  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  to  give  instruction  as  to  the  right  direction  of 
national  resources,  and  most  of  the  earlier  economic  writers 
of  France  and  England  held  that  \t  was  very  important  to 
encourage  economic  enterprise. 

The  complete  revolution  wrought  by  the  combined 
labours  of  the  Physiocrats  and  Adam  Smith  exonerated 
the  State  from  this  difficult,  indeed  impossible,  task ;  but 
it  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose  that  the  advocates  of  in- 
dustrial liberty  did  not  recognise  certain  definite  duties  of 
the  State  in  economic  matters.  Apart  from  the  exaggera- 
tions inevitable  in  so  violent  a  change  of  opinion,  we  see 
that  the  sound  sense  of  Adam  Smith  and  Turgot  fully 
understood  that  in  several  directions  the  Government  could 
beneficially  aid  the  efforts  of  producers.^  The  necessities 
of  practice  have  made  it  incumbent  on  States  to  undertake 

^   Intrcxiuction,  chap,  z, 

*  iVetdih  (f/  NaiUtiff  Bk.  v,  ch.  i,  part  3,  art.   I,  303  scj-     Cp.  Turgot '3 
iUtement  of  Gournay*!  views  in  the  *  6loge,*  i.  279* 
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a  series  of  duties  intended  for  the  advantage  of  industry 
and  commerce. 

There  is,  however,  a  distinction  to  be  made  at  the  outset 
In  one  sense  all  state  expenditure  may  be  said  to  be  for 
the  benefit  of  industry.  The  armies  and  navies  of  modern 
States  are  productive  of  the  security  needed  for  the  full  de- 
velopment of  industrial  effort  The  administration  of  justice 
and  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient  police  have  the  same 
effect  A  great  deal  of  administrative  supervision  has^  or  is 
supposed  to  have,  considerable  influence  in  increasing  pro- 
duction. One  of  the  strongest  pleas  for  aid  to  education  is 
based  on  its  economic  value,  and  writers  of  the  school  of 
Hume  would  regard  the  inculcation  of  honesty  and  frugality 
as  the  most  useful  function  of  the  clergy.  So  close  is  the 
consensus  of  social  phenomena,  that  there  is  no  part  of 
public  expenditure  that  may  not  aid  the  progress  of  econo- 
mic production, 

§  2.  But  besides  this  more  general  action  of  the  State 
on  industry,  there  fs  a  special  one,  Portions  of  the  public 
revenue  are  devoted  to  objects  either  solely  or  principally 
economic  ;  and  it  is  the  employment  of  this  part  that  we 
have  now  to  consider,^  It»  again,  may  be  divided  into 
expenditure  on  industry  and  commerce  generally,  and  that 
on  special  trades  or  employments.  Of  the  former  we  may 
notice  the  following  as  the  most  usual :  (i)  the  cost  of 
maintaining  a  monetary  system,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Eng- 
lish gold  coinage ;  (2)  the  establishment  and  preservation 
of  a  system  of  weights  and  measures ;  (3}  the  enactment 
(as  in  some  countries)  of  a  commercial  code,  with  possibly 
a  special  tribunal  or  tribunals  ;  (4)  the  maintenance  of 
agencies  for  facilitating  communication  and  transport,  viz., 
post  offices,  telegraphic  communications,  roads,  rail  ways, 
and  canals  ;  in  the  same  group  may  be  included  light* 
houses,  surveys  of  coasts  or  new  countries ;  (5)  consular 
and  diplomatic  establishments,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of 
foreign  trade,  but  with  an  indirect  action  on  home  industry. 

The  slightest  glance  at  the  above  list  at  once  suggests  a 
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criticism.  Some  of  the  agencies  included,  will,  under  proper 
management,  yield  a  profit  to  the  State,  and  seem  therefore 
more  fitly  to  belong  to  the  domain  of  state  industry.  The 
English  Post  Office  and  the  Prussian  railways  earn  large 
net  revenues  for  the  States  to  which  they  belong,  and  the 
currency  system  may,  by  the  imposition  of  a  seignorage, 
be  made  to  cover  its  cost,  and  probably  leave  a  surplus. 
The  answer  to  this  difficulty  is  not  hard  to  find.  Granting 
the  truth  of  the  assertion  on  which  it  rests,  the  fact  remains 
that  in  many  cases  the  State  has  to  incur  cost  for  the  object;* 
mentioned.  The  gains  of  post  offices  and  railways  will  be 
noticed  in  their  proper  place*^  There  are,  however,  some 
that  have  a  recurring  deficit,^  which  has  to  be  met  out  of 
the  funds  derived  from  other  sources.  We  get  but  one  more 
illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  drawing  'hard  and  fast 
lines'  in  social  inquiry.  What  is  in  one  country  a  cause  of 
expenditure  is  in  another  a  cause  of  gain  as  a  state  industry, 
while  in  a  third  it  yields  revenue  through  taxation. 

§  3.  Stale  aid  to  special  branches  of  industry  presents 
much  greater  opening  for  objections  ;  but  here,  too,  suitable 
cases  present  themselves.     Among  these  are : — 

(i)  The  introduction  of  new*  and  profitable  industries 
In  modern  times  this  part  of  state  action  has  been  usually 
carried  out  by  means  of  protective  duties.  The  so-called 
*  infant  industry '  argument  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  protec- 
tionist pleas,  and  its  theoretic  force  has  been  recognised  by 
most  economists,  but  the  question  is  really  a  wider  one. 
The  problem  before  the  statesman  amounts  to  this:  How 
far  is  it  expedient  to  incur  a  present  loss  for  a  future  gain  ? 
And  on  the  financial  side  the  balance  of  the  different  public 
wants,  as  also  the  percentage  of  the  national  income  ab- 
sorbed by  the  State,  are  elements  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  the  actual  solution.  In  its  simplest  form,  encouragement 
is  given  by  means  of  bounties  on  production,  or  premiums 


^  Bk,  ii.  ch.  3  ;  Bk.  iv.  ch.  8. 

'  jf  .^,  the  Indiaji  ond  Canadmn  Posts  and  most  of  the  Con  tine  nUl  5tate 
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for  the  establishment  of  new  industries.  A  protective  duty 
may  be  regarded  as  a  tax  on  the  consumption  of  the  pro- 
tected article^  with  an  equivalent  bounty  to  the  home  pro- 
ducer ;  it  is,  therefore,  in  reality  more  complicated  than  a 
simple  bounty.  This  aspect  of  the  matter  may  be  reserved 
for  a  later  stage  of  our  inquiry ;  ^  but  here  we  have  to  note 
the  difficulty  of  escaping  corruption  and  favouritism  in  the 
application  of  a  policy  of  encouragement.  In  an  un- 
developed industrial  system ,  such  aids,  if  applied  with 
wisdom,  may  aflTord  a  beneficial  stimulus,  as  was  probably 
the  case  with  some  of  the  measures  of  medieval  sovereigns* 
They,  in  some  degree,  occupy  in  economic  policy  the  place 
that  despotic  government  holds  in  political  evolution,  but 
appear  quite  unfitted  for  a  progressive  system  of  industry,* 
The  direct  support  of  special  branches  of  production  from 
the  public  revenue  is  sure  to  be  a  diminishing  item  of 
charge  in  modern  countries. 

(2)  The  promotion  of  inventions,  by  the  inducement  of 
state  premiums,  or  even  the  encouragement  of  a  higher 
standard  of  excellence  in  production  by  the  same  means, 
has  been  regarded  without  disapproval  by  Adam  Smith. 
Their  effect  is  not  to  disturb  the  natural  distribution  of 
employments  ;  besides^  as  he  remarksi  their  cost  is  insigni- 
ficant^ A  good  patent  law  will,  however,  be  the  most 
effectual  way  of  facilitating  invention.* 

(3)  The  periodical  holding  of  exhibitions  of  industrial 
products  under  state  auspices,  and  in  fact  at  the  State's 
expense^  is  now  an  established  custom ^  though  it  is  prob- 


*  Book  iv*  ch.  7. 

*  The  fact  thai  the  Anglo- Indian  Govemnient  has  adopted  a  poliry  of  ntm- 
mtcrvention,  so  far  as  trade  and  commerce  are  concerned,  is  Ihe  more  remark - 
able  I  since  if  ever  there  were  a  case  where  rulers  might  be  supposed  to  be  Atted 
by  superior  ivisdom  and  insight  to  direct  their  subjcciSj  this  would  be  one. 
But  cp*  Bk.  il  ch.  3,  I  J,  for  the  treatment  of  industry, 

»  ^VeuM  ^/Naiiom,  213, 

*  See  QuarUrly  Jmirnal  of  Kconomiis^  Oct^  J 890,  44-69  (^A  Century  of 
Patent  Law/  by  Chauncey  Smkb),  for  the  effects  of  the  United  States  patent 
laws* 
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able  that  the  need  of  agencies  of  the  kind  is  at  present  less 
than  it  formerly  was,^ 

Other  expedients  are  :  (4)  model  institutions,  such  as 
agricultural  schools^  &c. ;  (5)  state^jubvention  of  railways 
and  means  of  transport  for  the  improvement  of  the  poorer 
districts  of  a  country  ;  (6)  outlay  on  the  administration  of 
forests  and  drainage ;  *  (7)  the  support  of  credit  institutions 
and  assistance  by  loans,^ 

§  4*  Finally,  we  should  remark  that  the  State  may  find 
itself  called  on  to  act  in  relation  to  any  economic  interest 
of  the  society  that  it  regulates.  There  is  no  strict  and_ 
universally  binding  rule  that  can  mark  ojf  the  area  of  its 
action.  The  protest  of  iaissiz  /aire  was  directed  against  the 
policy  of  continual  interference*  The  intervention  of  the 
public  power  should^  however,  be  only  admitted  on  clear 
and  definite  proof  of  its  advantage.  The  best  safeguard 
against  excessive  state  action  is  to  be  found  in  insistence 
on  a  careful  calculation  of  all  the  elements  entering  into 
each  case,  and  more  especially  of  the  financial  relations  that 
it  necessitates. 

The  actual  figures  of  modern  budgets  do  not  indicate 
much  danger  from  the  purely  economic  action  of  the  State, 
Some  exceptional  cases  occur  where  the  zeal  of  poljticians 
hasjed^them  to  develop  the  system  of  public  works  beyond 
legitimate  limits.  Thus  the  several  States  of  the  American 
Union  at  one  time  engaged  in  a  reckless  policy  of  internal 
improvements  that  culminated  in  the  repudiations  of 
1S40-50.*  The  plans  of  the  French  minister,  De  Freycinel, 
for  railway  extension  were  also  arranged  on  too  extensive 
a  scale,  as  their  subsequent    abandonment  proved.     The 

*  On  Ihe  economic  e fleets  of  cjthibitionSj  see  CherbulicK,  Pr^is  de  la  Scun££ 
^f&nomi^ue^  \l.  ^i-J^x  DroE,  Essais  £t&n&miiftt^St  4S4-7* 

*  Th«  seems  more  properly  to  belong  to  the  subject  of  the  *  public 
domaiid^  aa  it  u^u&Hj  gives  a  surplus.     See  Bk.  ii.  ch.  2*  H  8,  9. 

*  The  depression  in  agriculture  has  led  to  increased  state  assistance  in  most 
Europei^n  countries.  Denmark  and  WUrtemberg  are  noticcabEe  instances. 
The  Irish  *  Department  of  Agriculture  *  and  *  The  Congested  Districts  Board  ' 
are  attempts  of  a  similar  kind. 

*  H.  C  Adams,  /*M*//r  Diiti,  317-342, 
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public  works  of  India  have  furnished  a  ground  for  bitter 
controversy ;  but  the  opponents  of  the  policy  have  hardly 
made  out  their  case,  though  under  the  special  circum- 
stances of  the  country  greater  moderation  might  have  been 
advisable,^ 

§  5,  We  have  kept  for  the  last  one  of  the  most  essential 
P^arts  of  state  expenditure — that  incurred  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the^ central  organs  of  the  State  itself.  No  matter 
what  be  the  form  of  government,  the  liead  of  the  State, 
*the  Sovereign/  in  Adam  Smiths  phraseology,  must  be 
supported.  Round  this  personal  head  are  grouped  the 
various  branches  of  the  executive,  and  in  some  relation  to 
it  the  legislative  body  also  exists.  In  a  so-called  constitu- 
tional or  'limited'  monarchy— the  prevalent  European  form 
of  the  19th  century — the  head  of  the  State  may  possess  a 
private  income,  but  is  far  more  likely  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
Civil  List  The  royal  or  crown  lands  are  generally  absorbed 
in  the  public  domain,  and  in  any  case  they  must  in  strict- 
ness be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  public  property,  set  apart 
from  the  general  funds  for  a  specific  public  object  This 
application  of  public  revenue  is  necessary,  though  it  often 
excites  an  amount  of  popular  irritation  that  might  be  more 
advantageously  exerted  in  other  directions.*  The  head  of 
the  State  is  frequently  called  on  to  discharge  ornamental 
functions,  requiring  a  good  deal  of  expenditure,  and  has, 
moreover,  to  hold  a  higher  position  than  the  wealthiest  of 
his  subjects. 

§  6,  A  republican  State  is  partly  relieved  from  this  ex- 
pense ;  its  head,  usually  elected  for  a  short  term,  receives 
the  salary  of  a  minister  in  monarchical  States.  There  isi 
however,  a  counterbalancing  cost  in  the  expenditure  on  the 
numerous  members  of   the  corporate  sovereign.^     Nearly 

*  Cp,  Fawcelt,  Indian  /^itsmta.  For  a  vigorous  defence,  see  Stracheyt  J** 
Finamts  and  Publk  Wcrks  of  India  { t  §69- 1881). 

'  For  the  position  of  Uie  King's  lev envies,  infra,  Bk-  ii.  ch.  1,  Cp*  Roscher, 
B  9t  117  ;  Wagner,  i.  401  sq. 

*  A  comparl,son  of  the  cost  of  the  Engliib  Monarchy  and  Parliament  with 
tlmt  of  the  tJnited  States  Prcstdent  and  Congress  showi  that  the  latter  is  on  the 
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all  democratic  societies  approve  of  payment  to  legislators^ 
in  order  to  reduce  the  chances  against  poor  men  being 
elected.  The  inevitable  result  is  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
the  legislative  body  ;  and  when  the  same  principle  is  applied 
to  subordinate  legislatures,  a  further  increase  has  to  be 
faced.  The  belief  that  legislative  efficiency  is  improved 
by  reward  does  not  appear  well-founded  so  far  as  finance 
is  concerned.  We  must  remember,  however,  that  historical 
conditions,  and  particularly  the  way  in  which  wealth  is 
distributed,  have  considerable  effect  in  determining  the 
wisest  course.  Thus  the  English  colonies  that  possess 
responsible  government  are  perhaps  justified  in  departing 
from  the  English  method  of  unpaid  legislators.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  an  unquestionable  advantage  in  the 
development  of  public  spirit  produced  by  the  English 
system.  One  point  is  certain,  viz.  that  the  least  satisfactory 
method  of  all  is  the  granting  of  small  payments  which  ^o 
not  attract  the  best  men^  while  they  discourage  those  who 
would  servejwithout  any  salary.  The  danger  of  corrup- 
tion is  brought  to  its  highest  in  the  case  of  ill -paid 
legislators,  who  are  inclined  to  supplement  their  official 
incomes  by  less  honourable  means. 

Expenditure  on  diplomatic  agents  and  ambassadors 
may  perhaps  be  best  placed  under  the  present  head. 
Such  outlay  is  hard  to  classify.  It  might  be  plausibly 
regarded  as  incurred  for  the  sake  of  securing  peace,  and 
therefore  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  military  and  naval 
services.  Or,  again,  it  might  be  regarded  as  expenditure 
for  economic  objects,  viz,  the  promqtiqtT_  of  trade,  as  the 
consular  service  undoubtedly  is.  But  on  the  whole  the 
diplomatic  staff  is  really  representative  of  thr  sovereif^n. 
and  is  entitled  to  its  present  position. 

§  7,  In   nearly  every  civilised    country   the   charge   of 


whole  more  expensive.  This  curious  circurristance  is  the  conseqiience  of  the 
non-payment  of  the  members  of  the  English  Houses,  Admirers  of  the  American 
system  would  remark  thfl.t  British  peers  and  M.r.*s  obtain  Indirect  rewards  that 
Are  3tUl  le^  to  the  advantage  of  their  country. 
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interest  on  debt  has  to  be  considered.  We  shall  have,  later 
on,  to  examine  more  closely  the  theory  of  public  credit  and 
debtj  and  therefore  need  only  mention  it  here  as  an  item 
of  outlay. 

When  dealing  with  the  mechanism  of  the  financial  system, 
we  shall  find  it  desirable  to  distinguish  carefully  between 
gross  and  net  revenue,  the  former  being  the  total  receipts^ 
the  latter  the  net  result,  deducting  the  cost  of  collection" 
and  the  expenses  necessary  for  obtaining  the  required 
resources.  Here  we  have  simply  to  note  these  charges  as 
one  of  the  parts  of  public  expenditure,  and  to  see  how 
large  an  item  they  are*  In  England,  the  Customs,  the 
Inland  Revenue,  and  the  Post  Oflfice  are  mainly  earning 
departments.  The  mere  mention  of  these  establishments 
will  suggest  the  remarkable  differences  in  the  relation  of 
revenue  to  cost  of  collecting  or  earning  it.  Savings  in  this 
respect  are  as  important  as  those  made  in  connexion  with 
outlay  on  other  state  functions,  but  any  reduction  of 
cost  which  impairs  the  efficiency  of  the  fiscal  ser\nce  is  as 
imprudent  as  over- retrenchment  in  other  directions. 

The  cost  of  collection,  or  earning,  of  revenue  in  the 
leading  English  departments  is  given  in  the  annexed 
table. 

Having  concluded  our  examination  of  the  forms  of  state 
expenditure,  we  have  now  to  summarise  the  results,  as  also 
to  develop  some  points  that  could  not  be  properly  treated 
until  the  several  heads  of  the  public  services  had  been  duly 
noticed.  There  is,  however,  one  topic  that  must  be  first 
discussed,  viz.  the  distribution  of  state  outlay  between  the 
central  and  local  powers. 
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TABLE  (ooo's  omitted). 
Inland  Revenue. 


Post  Office. 


c 

^ 

v! 

\ 

^ 

V« 

1    ' 

5 

vi 

1 

:S 

4 

^i 

^ 

^ 

«^ 

«5 

«? 

£. 

£, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

JL 

1876 

I9,a89 

Z,093 

5-3 

43.938 
47.W4 

1,67a 

3-8 

6,790 

Sf<yj7 

74* 

1880 

«9.3a6 

973 

5-     1 

1,810 

3-8 

7.770 

5.ai3 

67- 

1880 

«Ma4 

n 

4'S 

5a.99o 
83,300 

«.749 

3*3 

11,770 

8,303 

TO* 

1801 

a6,a7« 

3> 

«,995 

a*4 

17,250 

M,47X 

83- 

In  1806  a  gross  revenue  of  ;^58,255,ooo cost  ;^2, 797,000  to  collect,  or  4*8  per 
cent,  while  in  1826  the  charge  for  collecting  ;£'54,840,ooo  was  ;£'4,030,ooo 
i.e.  7*3  per  cent. 

In  France  the  total  expense  of  collection  for  the  ten  years  1883-92  averaged 
about  ;f  13,000,000,  but  of  this  amount  ;^5,ooo,ooo  should  be  charged  to  the 
postal  and  telegraphic  service  and  nearly  ;£'3,ooo,ooo  to  the  expenses  of  the 
tobacco  monopoly,  leaving  a  balance  of  ;£'5,ooo,ooo  for  the  cost  of  collecting 
the  direct  and  indirect  taxes. ^  The  total  charge  has  risen  since.  It  stood  at 
;£'i4,6oo,ooo  in  1893,  and  has  advanced  to  ;£'i6, 100,000  in  1901. 

^  LeroyBeaulieu,  i.  267  sq.  ;  Wagner,  iiL  432-4,  607-10. 
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§  L  Up  to  the  present  we  have  taken  no  notice  (except 
incidentally)  of  the  division  of  duties  between  the  central 
and  local  organs  of  the  State-  For  the  object  that  we  had 
in  view,  this  mode  of  treatment  was  quite  legitimate.  In 
order  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  all  expenditure  by  pubh'c 
bodies  is  really  one  in  kind,  and  that  any  diflerences  are 
subordinate  and  secondary,  it  is  advisable  to  set  forth  the 
leading  forms  of  that  expenditure  in  a  general  and  compre- 
hensive manner.  The  principles  that  determine  the  distri- 
bution of  public  functions  between  central  and  local  powers, 
or  even  betw^een  federal  and  state  governments,  though 
highly  important  and  influential  on  financial  policy,  are  yet 
immaterial  when  we  are  considering  the  broad  grouping 
and  effect  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  those  compulsory 
agencies  that  we  place  together  under  the  title  of  *  the 
State/  and  the  expediency  of  extending  or  contracting 
their  field  of  operations.  It  is,  besides,  impossible  to 
draw  a  precise  and  definite  line,  applicable  to  all  or  most 
countries,  between  general  and  local  expenditure.  What 
is  retained  in  one  country  or  period  in  the  hands  of  the 
central  authority  is  in  other  places  or  times  delegated  to 
subordinate  bodies ;  or,  to  regard  the  subject  from  a 
difft:rent  aspect,  which  is  in  some  cases  more  in  accordance 
with  historical  fact,  the  older  and  smaller  groups  have 
reserved  from  the  encroachments  of  the  State  very  different 
amounts  of  power  in  dirtercnt  ages  and  nations* 
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Examples  of  this  diversity  in  usage  are  abundant  The 
transfer  of  the  English  prisons  from  local  to  central  manage- 
ment has  been  already  mentioned.^  The  older  system  of 
poor-relief  in  England  was  purely  local.  The  great  reform 
of  1834,  though  it  did  not  go  the  length  of  making  the  aid 
of  the  indigent  a  national  charge,  yet  accepted,  and  was 
based  on»  the  recommendations  of  the  Poor-law  Commis- 
sion in  favour  of  complete  and  efficient  regulation  of  local 
administration  by  a  specially  formed  central  board.  The 
treatment  of  primary  education  affords  another  example ; 
in  England  and  Wales  it  is  largely  under  local  management, 
while  in  Ireland  the  national  school  system  is  strictly  cen- 
tralised. The  police  systems  of  the  United  Kingdom  also 
show  like  differences  in  administration. 

On  extending  our  view  to  other  nations,  we  find  a  similar 
absence  of  uniformity.  The  powers  of  a  Swiss  Canton  or 
an  American  State  are  far  greater  than  those  of  an  English 
County  or  a  French  Department  Even  limiting  the  com- 
parison to  countries  with  constitutions  of  the  same  type^ 
there  is  still  much  variety  in  the  actual  division  of  duties, 

§  2»  Such  remarkable  differences  have  arisen  from  more 
than  a  single  cause^  but  undoubtedly  the  most  powerful 
reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  peculiar  historical  conditions 
under  which  States  have  been  formed  and  developed,*  To 
explain,  €,g.  the  diversities  in  the  distribution  of  public 
duties  in  France  and  Germany,  we  must  see  how  the  govern- 
ments of  those  countries  have  been  formed.  In  no  other  way 
is  a  full  interpretation  possible.  The  centralised  system  of 
French  administration  goes  back  further  than  the  Revolu- 
tion  of  1789 ;  it  is  a  product  of  the  absolute  monarchy  and 
of  the  consequent  impossibility  of  developing  local  authori- 

Ities*^    The  greater  division  of  state  power  in  Germany  is 
>  Supra,  Bk.  i.  ch.  4,  g  4. 
*  *  Es  \%i  var  a.Uen  Din  gen  der  Reich  thiitn  libtonschcf  Veranlaai^ungen  ynd 
historischer  Besonderhdien»  weldhcr  cliesc  VerschiedeTiheUen  erkliirt/'     Cohn, 
I  115.     Cp.  Thorold  RogerSj  Ei^namu  InitJ'prefatioH  of  Uiitmy^  ch.  22. 
^  Tocqueville,  Ancitn  R/^m^^  Liirr,  lu  ch.  2  (Eng,  Tnms.  40  sq.]. 
1^ 
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one  result  of  the  unhappy  conflicts  that  prevented  its  attain- 
ing to  national  unity  till  the  present  century.  In  order  to 
comprehend  it,  we  must  know  the  history  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  and  its  many  changes.  Exactly  similar  are 
the  cases  of  Switzerland  and  the  United  States  ;  each  is  the 
product  of  special  conditions.  The  nature  of  American 
state  and  local  governments  is  eifected  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  colonial  institutions  from  which  they  have  sprung* 
At  all  stages  of  formation  this  influence  is  powerful.  It  is 
due  to  the  particular  events  of  the  time  that  Italy,  at  almost 
a  single  step^  reached  the  full  unity  of  France  or  England^ 
while  Germany  as  yet  retains  so  many  traces  of  the  process 
by  which  it  has  been  formed*  There  is  nothing  of  rigorous 
necessity  in  the  course  of  development ;  circumstances  that 
may  be  regarded  as  accidental  have  had  most  effect  in 
deciding  the  result^  and  there  seems,  consequently,  little 
place  for  the  employment  of  scientific  explanation  in  so 
purely  empirical  a  matter* 

Historical  conditions  are,  however,  often  the  result  of 
deeper  forces  ;  the  political  destiny  of  a  nation  is  not  alto- 
gether at  the  mercy  of  events.  The  physical  features  of  its 
territory,  the  character  and  sentiments  of  its  members,  go  a 
long  way  in  determining  its  constitution.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
its  citizens  for  independence,  have  contributed  towards  the 
great  vitality  of  its  local  institutions  ;  but  then  it  Is  also 
true  that  circumstances  somewhat  analogous  have  not 
hindered  Holland  from  becoming  a  centralised  State* 

§  3.  The  most  complete  recognition  of  the  preponder- 
ating influence  of  historical  and  physical  agencies  in  de- 
termining the  actual  division  of  state  duties  between  the 
central  body  and  the  local  ones,  ought  not  to  prevent  us 
from  endeavouring — as  far  as  possible — to  disentangle  from 
the  mass  of  material  any  ascertainable  general  principles. 
There  seem  to  be — ^quite  apart  from  national  peculiarities — 
some  tendencies,  operative  in  all  societies,  which  assign 
particular  duties  to  the  central  agency  and  place   others 
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under  local  supervision.  An  examination  of  the  several 
public  wants  will,  we  believe,  confirnn  this  view,  sho%ving  that 
some  of  them  can  be  best  satisfied  by  local  management, 
and  that  others  should,  in  order  to  attain  the  desired 
object,  be  supplied  through  the  central  organisation  of 
the  State. 

In  making  this  distribution  by  reference  to  general  prin- 
ciples, it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  historical 
influences  that  we  have  previously  noticed.  They  partly 
determine,  not  only  what  are,  but  what  should  be  general, 
and  what  should  be  local  tasks.  What  has  been  for  a 
long  time  confided  to  local  administration  ought  not 
without  good  reason  to  be  transferred  to  the  general 
government,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  where,  from  any  cause, 
little  has  been  left  to  local  action^  the  devolution  of  tasks 
by  the  central  administration  should .  be  gradual  and 
cautious. 

§  4.  Additional  light  is  thrown  on  the  leading  principles 
and  present  position  of  the  distribution  of  powers  between 
local  and  central  organs,  by  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
two  different  tendencies  have  been  in  operation  during  the 
course  of  history;  Pohtical  evolution  is  not  a  direct  move- 
ment towards  a  definite  goal ;  it  is  rather  a  series  of  efforts 
following  the  line  of  least  resistance  at  any  given  time. 
Early  societies  do  not  exhibit  the  opposition  or  distinction 
between  central  and  local  powers.  All  government  is  local 
either  in  the  tribal  system  as  found  in  Germany »  or  in  the 
city  states  of  Greece  and  Italy,  War — and  its  result,  con- 
quest— is  the  introducer  of  centralisation.  The  smaller 
groups  are  unable  to  withstand  the  successful  military  chief 
and  have  to  submit  to  his  rule*  The  municipal  govern- 
ments of  the  classical  age— for  such  they  were  in  fact — 
passed  at  last  under  the  dominion  of  Rome,  which  gives  us 
the  picture  of  a  vast  administrative  organisation  employing 
local  authorities  as  the  instruments  of  its  working.  The 
originally  autonomous  city  was  ultimately  reduced  to  take 
commands,  even  as  to  the  smallest  details,  from  the  Emperor 
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and  his  officials  J  Some  place  for  local  co-operation  was 
allowed  under  the  earlier  Empire,  and  up  to  the  last  the 
expenditure  of  towns  was  distinct  and  separate  from  that 
of  the  Imperial  government^ 

Mediaeval  society  shows  a  movement  towards  the  revival 
of  local  privileges.      In  all  European  countries  the  cities 
succeeded  in  acquiring  a  large  amount  of  freedom  in  dealing 
with  their  own  affairs,      In  some  countries — as  Italy — they 
ultimately  attained    independence,  and    in    all    they  were 
enabled   to   apply   their   resources   for   purposes  of  local 
interest     One  of  the   principal   features  of  the  steadily 
growing  consolidation  of  States  in  modern  times  has  been 
the   reduction  in  power  of  the  various  semi-independent 
bodies  within  the  State.*     Provincial  liberties  have   been 
curtailed,   and   particular   immunities,   whether   of  towns, 
districts,  or  associations,  have  had  to  give  way  to  the  rule 
of  uniform  rights  and  duties.     With  great  varieties  in  the 
process  in  different  countries,  the  same  general  result  has 
been  reached  by  the  absorption  of  all  independent  political 
forces  in  the  single  organ  of  the  State,     This  point  was 
sooner  attained  in  England  than  in  France,  and  in  France 
than   in    other  Continental    States,  but    except   where  a 
federal  system  has  preserved  the  authority  of  one  group  of 
bodies,  it  is  now  accomplished  in  all  civilised  societies. 

The  establishment  of  a  controlling  and  legally  omni- 
potent government,  though  it  marks  an  important  stage  in 
political  growth,  is  nevertheless  accompanied  by  some  dis- 
advantages. However  desirable  it  may  be  that  the  powers 
of  a  nation  should  not  be  weakened  by  the  existence  in  its 
midst  of  powerful  bodies  in  a  position  to  frustrate  the 
attempts  of  its  rulers  to  act  with  vigour  and  decision  in  a 
given  way,  and  however  much  society  may  suffer  from  the 
absence  of  political  cohesion,  it  is  not  conducive  to  the 

^  Hie  corresponcTente  between  Trajan  and  llie  younger  Pliny  instriictively 
iUustmtes  ihis  dependence.     See  Bur}',  Snu^^nts  /\'&man  £mpt*rt  440-2. 

^  For  the  division  or  expenditure  between  the  ^ta\c  treasuries  &nd  the  town^ 
see  Ilumberi,  Essai  sur  lei  Finamis^  i.  209,  389-401,  41J-417. 

*  Roscher,  |  156  ;  also  his  JfJttr^Uj  H  5  sq* 
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interest  of  the  nation  to  concentrate  all  administrative 
authority  in  a  single  centre.  The  gains  from  centralisation 
may  be  great,  but  to  obviate  the  evils  that  accompany  it 
a  wise  decentralisation  is  also  requisite.  Havinjj  secured 
political  unity,  it  becomes  the  task  of  the  statesman  to  so 
distribute  the  functions  of  government  as  to  obtain  the  best 
political  and  financial  results.  The  earlier  historical  move- 
ment that  has  led  to  combination  needs  to  be  supplemented 
and  corrected  by  the  rational  process  of  division  of  duties. 
All  modern  societies  have  to  see  whether  their  present 
institutions  strike  the  mean  in  this  respect,  and  if  not,  how 
they  can  best  attain  it. 

§  5<  The  relations  of  the  administrative  organs  become 
more  complex  as  States  increase  in  size.  A  small  society 
has  no  need  of  intermediate  political  forms  between  the 
lowest  unit  and  the  State,  but  in  countries  with  the  area 
and  population  of  the  great  European  powers  or  the  United 
States  something  more  is  wanting*  Between  the  '  parish  ^ 
or  *  township ' — the*  primitive  cell  *  of  the  political  organism 
— and  the  central  government  there  are  found  one  or  more 
bodies  essentially  subordinate  to  the  latter,  but  of  greater 
range  and  larger  resources  than  the  former.  Thus  France 
has  the  canton,  arrondissement,  and  department ;  Prussia 
the  district^  the  circle^ and  the  province;  England,  the 
union  and  the  county  ;  the  United  StateSj^  the  county  and 
the  state  or  *  commonwealth  ' ;  and  in  each  nation  a  different 
class  of  duties  is  assigned  in  proportion  to  the  size  and 
importance  of  the  particular  body. 

The  complexities  of  local  government  and  finance  have 
in  some  countries  been  increased  by  the  irregular  and  almost 
haphazard  method  of  expansion  adopted.  Instead  of  fol- 
lowing a  definite  and  orderly  plan,  each  special  need  has 
been  met  by  a  st>ecial  creation.  This  natural  but  unfortu- 
nate method  of  procedure  is  characteristic  of  English  and, 
in  some  degree,  American  legislation.  Where  a  new  local 
duty  has  been  marked  out,  a  nuw  area  with  a  separate 
board  has  been  formed,  ideas  of  uniformity  or  co-ordination 
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being  almost  ostentatiously  disregarded.  The  outcome  in 
England  has  been,  according  to  Mr,  Goschen's  often-quoted 
phrase,  *  a  chaos  as  regards  authorities,  a  chaos  as  regards 
rates,  and  a  worse  chaos  than  all  as  regards  areas/  *  Some- 
thing similar  is  the  case  in  a  few  American  States.  '  In 
many  of  our  commonwealths;  says  Professor  Seligman, 
'  there  are  separate  local  taxes  for  almost  every  purpose  of 
local  expenditure.  In  New  Jersey,  €.g.^  we  find  no  less 
than  forty  such  separate  taxes/  *  The  reason  for  this  con- 
fusion is  only  discoverable  by  considering  the  usual  concep- 
tion of  local  governing  bodies ;  they  were  regarded  rather 
as  associations  for  a  particular  end  than  as  delegations  of 
the  public  power  J  and  it  is  in  fact  true  that  the  smaller 
subdivisions  do  approximate  more  closely  to  private  groups 
in  proportion  as  their  sphere  of  action  is  reduced.  The 
generally  unsystematic  character  of  English  legislation  also 
favoured  this  extreme  multiplication  of  local  functions 
arranged  on  no  definite  plan. 

Political  organisation,  developed  on  perfectly  logical 
principles,  would  offer  a  decided  contrast  to  the  muitipUcity 
of  arrangements  just  described*  It  would  be  symmetrical 
and  convenient  to  a  degree  that  no  country — not  even 
France — can  lay  claim  to  at  present.  In  actual  political 
life,  perfectly  adjusted  plans  of  the  kind  are  inapplicable. 
Constructive  legislation  is  hindered  by  the  nature  of  the 
materials  that  are  at  hand.  The  correct  and  well -fitted 
plan  will  not  work  by  reason,  first  of  all,  of  the  varying 
circumstances  of  different  districts.  Rural  areas  arc  suited 
for  a  simple  kind  of  local  government  that  would  utterly 
fail  if  applied  to  towns  or  cities.  The  latter  require  a  more 
elaborate  and  careful  system  ;  new  administrative  problems 
are  constantly  arising;*  their  expenditure  is  sure  to  be 
much  greater,  and  even  if  part  of  it  be  what  is  called 
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^  Local  Taxafi&Hr  190. 

"  Finamt  SfaiuticT  i^f  Ike  American  C^mmanweaUkft  toS. 
*  The  prominence  that  the  question  of  municipsil  tradir^g  1ms  assumed  is  n 
good  iUy&tmtmn. 
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'  productive/  and  likely  to  afford  counterbalancing  receipts, 
there  is  still  a  greater  amount  of  energy  and  totl  required 
in  working  their  finances,  and  special  provisions  are  needed 
in  order  to  guard  against  abuses.^  In  many  countries, 
however,  backward  agricultural  districts  are  often  trans- 
formed in  a  few  years  into  seats  of  manufactures  and 
commerce,  making  alterations  in  the  form  of  local  govern- 
ment essential,^  Some  particular  interests  are  also  so 
important  as  to  need  special  treatment  The  management 
of  harbours,  river  navigation,  and  drainage,  or  great  public 
works  created  at  the  cost  of  the  State,  may  have  to  be 
placed  under  bodies  formed  to  represent  the  interests 
chiefly  concerned^  and  they  must  be  kept  apart  from  the 
general  system,  and  so  far  mar  its  completeness* 

The  necessity  for  attending  to  geographical  boundaries 
tends  to  prevent  even  an  approximation  to  divisions  with 
equal  areas  or  population,  and  special  local  habits  and  cus- 
toms act  in  the  same  direction.  But  the  greatest  check  in 
this  direction  arises  from  constitutional  restraints.  Perfectly 
unified  governments,  such  as  those  of  France  and  England, 
are  seemingly  free  from  this  defect  There  is  nothing  in  Eng- 
lish law  to  prevent  Parliament  from  abolishing  the  division 
into  counties  and  parishes,  and  substituting  a  new  one  in  its 
place.  The  whole  machinery  of  municipal  administration 
might  at  the  same  time  be  handed  over  to  a  central  board 
with  an  official  staff**  The  federal  countries^ — Germany, 
Switzerland,  the  United  States — are  differently  situated. 
In    their   case   the    power  of  constitutional  legislation  is 


'  Rules  limiting  eiipendituref  and  so  laising  a  barrier  against  abuses,  are  in 
such  cases  very  useful,  and  ^em  to  he  growing  in  favour  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 

'  The  number  of  new  towns  that  have  sprung  up  In  England,  Germany^  and 
above  aU  in  America^  during  the  last  fifty  years,  makes  this  point  Important. 

*  The  Harbour  and  Dock  Boards^  very  common  in  England,  elected  under 
special  franchises  and  with  power  to  levy  toll&i  are  a  good  exam  pi  e^ 

*  Every  one  knows  thai  Parliament  will  do  laeither  of  the  things  mentioned  in 
the  text,  but  the  limitations  on  its  action  are  m&rai^  not  legal ^  and  consist  in  the 
pear  of  ejcciting  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  people^  and  in  its  own  sentimen*S| 
f,^,  they  are  external  and  internal.  Cp.  Dicey »  L^rm  of  ike  Cmstitt^HQn^  Lect.  ii. 
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distributed  in  a  more  complex  manner,  with  the  intention 
and  result  of  checking  its  frequent  exercise.  Such  *  rigid  ' 
constitutions — as  they  have  been  happily  called — give  a 
permanence  to  particular  local  divisions  that  prevents  the 
powers  of  administration  being  divided  in  accordance  with 
theoretical  conceptions.  A  Swiss  Canton  or  American 
State  holds  a  legal  position  essentially  different  from  that 
of  a  County  or  Department.  It  is  prior  in  order  of  time  to 
the  central  government,  towards  whose  creation  it  may  be 
said  to  have  contributed,  and  it  is  entitled  to  object  to 
measures  affecting  its  existence.^  Whatever  be  the  reasons 
in  favour  of  this  system — and  we  need  not  undervalue  them 
— it  IS  a  fatal  barrier  to  orderly  and  proportionate  distribu- 
tion of  functions*  Delaware  and  Rhode  Island,  insigni- 
ficant both  in  population  and  area,  hold  the  same  place  as 
the  great  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Texas  ; 
Bern,  with  more  than  half  a  million  of  people,  is  only 
equal  to  Uri,  with  less  than  one-thirtieth  of  that  number. 

Difficulties  of  the  kind  just  noticed  are  not  in  reality  so 
serious  as  they  at  first  appear.  To  begin  with,  the  intract- 
ableness  is  found  in  one  only  of  the  minor  groups  or  sub- 
divisions ;  the  others  can  be  easily  adjusted.  Congress 
cannot,  indeed,  redistribute  the  areas  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  without  the  consent  of  both  of  those  States, 
but  either  State  can  rearrange  its  counties  and  municipali- 
ties as  it  pleases ;  the  important  cities  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  have  been  consolidated  into  greater  New  York  by 
the  legislature  of  the  State.  Therefore,  within  each  State 
a  reorganisation  of  local  government  is  possible.  Again, 
by  taking  extreme  cases  an  unfair  impression  is  produced. 
The  average  State  or  Canton  (say  Wisconsin  or  Freiburg) 
is  a  convenient  body  to  interpose  between  the  national 
government   and    the   smaller   local    groups.      There    is, 

^  *  No  new  Sute  shall  be  fonned  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
Other  State r  nur  uny  StuLe  Ijc  fotmed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  Slates  or 
parts  of  Slates^  without  the  ciin sent  uf  the  legislatures  of  the  States  concerned 
as  well  as  of  the  Congress.^  Const  tint  ion  of  U^S.^  Aft.  iv,  section  3,  Cp, 
Art.  78  of  the  German  Constitution  for  an  analogous  pcovislon. 
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besides,  a  tendency  towards  adjustment  between  the  habits 
of  a  people  and  its  indigenous  institutions.  The  Americans 
and  Swiss  have  by  usage  become  fitted  for  their  particular 
systems,  which  therefore  work  with  greater  ease.  The 
distribution  of  the  several  German  States  is  more  irregular, 
and  illustrates,  as  noticed  before,  the  powerful  influence  of 
historical  conditions*  The  principal  anomaly  is  due  to  the 
preponderance  of  Prussia,  compared  with  the  very  small 
States  that  form  part  of  the  empire.  The  internal  local 
government  of  Prussia  is,  however,  based  on  a  well-propor- 
tioned system,^ 

§  6.  Applying  our  results  to  the  financial  question  of 
expenditure,  and  its  proper  division,  we  commence  with  the 
central  government.  Its  claims  to  disburse  the  larger  part 
of  the  total  public  revenue  are  unquestionably  strong.  It 
is  the  representative  of  the  nation.  Other  bodies  exist 
under  it,  and  to  relieve  it  of  undue  toil,  but  *  the  State/  in 
the  popular  sense  of  the  term,  is  prima  facie  the  agent  in 
charge  of  all  public  duties.  It  is  at  once  clear  that  all 
general  interests  ought  to  belong  to  its  province.  What 
concerns  the  whole  community  may  indeed,  for  other  valid 
reasons,  be  delegated  to  localities,  but  the  fact  that  a  public 
function  concerns  all  is  a  weighty  reason  for  entrusting  it 
to  the  central  government  A  smaller  body*  no  matter 
how  liberal  its  constitution  may  be,  cannot  take  the  same 
ground.  Even  an  absolute  ruler  is  more  likely  to  regard 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  society  than  the  representative 
assembly  of  one  part  of  the  nation's  territory,  while  the 
highest  security  for  due  attention  is  obtained  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  all  districts  in  a  national  legislature.  This 
attitude  of  the  central  government  is  partly  the  consequence 
of  the  wider  view  that  it  is  almost  compelled  to  take,  but  it 
is  also  partly  due  to  the  higher  intelligence  and  skill  that 
it  has  at  its  disposal    For  tasks  in  which  these  elements  are 


*  Sec  the  instrtjciive  articles  on  '  Local  Government  in  Prussia/  hy  Vit^ 
fessor  Good  now,  F&i.  Sfierfre  Quar/er/y,  iv.  648-666,  and  v.  124-158;  and 
ibe  lame  writer's  Adminiitrdiw  taw,  Bk.  til  ch»  7. 
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of  importance,  the  superiority  of  the  central  administration 
is  generally  apparent  A  third  circumstance  in  many  cases 
favours  the  centralisation  of  certain  classes  of  state  duties 
— ^those  namely  in  which  unity  and  co-ordination  are 
required.  Though  division  of  labour  is  beneficial,  its 
combination  is  no  less  so,  and  public  duties  that  need 
combination  will  naturally  be  placed  under  a  single  control. 
It  would  be  too  much  to  assert  that  these  conditions  have 
completely  determined  the  actual  sphere  of  the  national 
government  in  modern  countries ;  it  would  be  a  gross 
exaggeration  to  say  that  they  have  done  so  consciously. 
There  is,  however,  much  truth  in  the  doctrine  that  the 
actual  forces  which  they  describe  have  generally  had  a 
powerful  effect. 

The  sphere  of  local  agencies  in  directing  expenditure 
can  be  indicated  by  reference  to  conditions  strongly  con- 
trasting with  those  just  described,  which  make  it  expedient 
to  call  into  play  the  administrative  energies  of  the  smaller 
territorial  bodies.  As  the  central  power  guards  the  general 
interest,  so  do  the  representatives  of  localities  best  attend 
to  their  particular  interests.  '  That  people  manage  their 
own  affairs  best '  is  not  universally  true,  but  it  has  sufficient 
truth  to  justify  the  entrusting  of  local  matters  to  the 
several  localitrfes  affected,  A  second  case  in  which  local  is 
superior  to  central  administration  occurs  wherever  minute 
supervision  is  required*  Central  authorities,  though  pos- 
sessed of  superior  skill  and  intelligence,  often  fail  through 
the  difficulty  of  regulating  from  a  distance  operations  that 
need  unfailing  attention  and  watchfulness.  It  is  to  this 
circumstance  that  we  must  attribute  the  almost  universal 
devolution  of  the  smaller  parts  of  economic  administration, 
as  it  is  to  it  that  we  probably  owe  the  origin  of  the  attempts 
at  decentralisation  on  the  part  of  the  general  government. 
Finally,  it  is  expedient  to  place  the  charge  of  public  duties 
in  the  hands  of  the  smaller  bodies,  when  diversity  rather 
than  unity  is  needed.  Some  of  the  forms  of  state  action 
are  not  suitable  for  being  conducted  on  a  uniform  pattern. 
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Special  conditions  and  habits  have  to  be  taken  into 
account,  so  that  the  very  tendency  to  adopt  different 
methods  becomes  a  benefit  instead  of  an  lnj^rJ^  We  thus 
reach  the  result,  that  if  attention  to  the  general  welfare, 
the  command  of  higher  intelligence  and  skill,  and  the  power 
of  unity  in  action  are  advantages  possessed  by  the  central 
government,  regard  to  local  interests,  attention  to  details, 
and  possibilities  of  judicious  variety  In  practice  will  be  best 
secured  by  local  management 

Like  conditions  help  to  determine  the  functions  of  the 
Intermediate  public  organs.  A  county  administration  has 
the  same  superiority  over  a  parochial  one  that  the  national 
one  has  over  it,  and  it  is  inferior  in  the  same  respects.  An 
American  State  holds  a  similar  position  in  respect  to  the 
smaller  local  divisions.  Its  sphere  of  action  has  to  be 
limited  in  both  directions  by  reference  to  the  general  prin- 
ciples already  noticed.  When  we  come  to  such  important 
divisions  as  the  State  of  New  York  or  the  administrative 
county  of  London,  restrictions  on  their  functions  are 
dictated  rather  by  considerations  of  national  unity  than 
by  defects  of  organisation.  The  position  of  the  larger 
German  States— Baden  and  Saxony,  and  still  more  Bavaria 
and  Wiirtemberg — in  the  distribution  of  power  can  hardly 
be  settled  by  reference  to  principle.  It  will  rather  depend 
on  a  compromise  between  their  claims  to  complete  self 
government  and  the  need  for  greater  unity  of  the  empire, 

§  7,  Taking  up  in  order  the  different  forms  of  public 
expenditure,  we  find  it  easy  tcT  understand  the  reasons  for 
making  the  military  and  naval  forces  a  national  charge. 
Security  is  the  greatest  general  interest  of  a  society  ;  the 
appliances  and  organisation  necessary  for  successful  defence 
tax  severely  the  highest  powers  of  human  intelligence  ;  and 
unity  of  management  is  of  great  advantage  In  warfare. 
Consequently  the  cost  of  war  and  preparation  for  it  always 
comes  from  the  national  budget  Germany  and  Switzer* 
land  still  preserve  some  traces  of  the  older  independence  of 
their  component  parts,  but  the  German  forces  are  in  fact 
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completely  under  imperial  control,  and  their  cost  is  defrayed 
from  imperial  funds,^  One  of  the  most  decisive  marks  of 
union  between  hitherto  independent  States  is  the  formation 
of  a  common  army.  fl 

The  cost  of  Justice  also  seems  most  fitly  to  belong  to  the 
generaj^ expen diture.  It  figures  in  all  national  budgets/but 
some  of  the  charge  may  be  thrown  on  localities.  In  a  ■ 
Federal  State  the  subordinate  courts  are  usually  reserved 
by  the  separate  units,  but  the  Judiciary  of  the  union  be- 
comes a  genera]  charge.  The  reason  of  this  division  is  fl 
plainly  historical,  and  as  there  is  no  pressing  necessity  for 
complete  unity  in  the  judicial  organisation,  it  is  allowed  to 
continue.  The  importance  of  distinguishing  between  federal 
and  state  law  is  a  further  ground  for  separating  the  central 
and  local  courts.  Uniformity  in  law  and  in  its  administra^ 
tion  is  such  a  benefit  to  a  society  that,  unless  under  special 
circumstances,  it  is  advisable  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
national  government  Efficiency,  too,  is  increased  by  re- 
moving the  judges  from  the  distracting  influence  of  local 
feeling  that  is  sure  to  affect  them  when  they  are  appointed 
and  paid  by  the  district  in  which  they  act  ^ 

Police,  and  the  treatment  of  criminals,  cannot  be  definitely  " 
assigned  to  either  department     On  the  one  hand,  it  is  cer- 
tainly advantageous  to  have   these  matters  arranged  on  S 
general  principles.    All  members  of  the  nation  are  interested  " 
in  the  preservation  of  internal  order  in  every  part  of  their 
country.     No  district   should  be  allowed  so  to  relax  its 
prison  administration  as  to  offer  inducements  to  a  criminal 
class  to  congregate  within  it  ;^  but  on  the  other  hand,  the 

'  Bavmm  and  Wtlrtemberg  are  Ibe  only  States  that  keep  an  app«mrancc  of 
|nd<ipendence,  but  in  war  the  allegiance  of  tbe  Bavarian  troops  is  due  to  the 
Emperor,  and  bcr  contribution  towards  e^Epenses  h  compulsory.  1  n  Switzerland, 
Ibough  part  of  the  forces  are  cantonal,  the  first  claim  on  their  services  belongs 
to  the  Federal  Government*  and  the  principal  tnUlay  is  by  it.  In  1S76  it  wai 
about  six-seventh^i  of  the  whole.  fl 

*  '  It  would  not  be  a  ma  Iter  personally  indifferent  to  the  rest  of  the  country  ^| 
if  any  part  of  it  became  a  nest  of  robljcrs  or  a  focus  of  demoralisation,  owing 
to  tbe  maladministration  of  its  police  j  or  if,  through  the  bad  regulations  of  lis 
gaol,  the  punishment  which  the  courts  of  justice  intended  to  inflict  on  the 
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benefits  in  closer  supervision  and  greater  economy  when 
the  duty  is  entrusted  to  localities  are  a  considerable  set-oflT; 
besides,  the  principal  interest  of  good  order  ts  found  in  the 
case  of  those  resident  in  the  district  A  practical  solution 
is  generally  discovered  in  a  division  of  the  duties,  combined 
with  regulations  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  burdens  im- 
posed > 

Administrative  duties  have  also  been  divided^  and  though* 
in  most  countries,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  settle  the 
partition  on  intelligible  principles,  usually  in  conformity 
to  the  guiding  conditions  indicated  above.  Where  wide 
general  interests,  requiring  a  high  degree  of  skill  from 
those  who  control  them,  are  involved,  the  central  govern- 
ment has  been  the  acting  body*.  In  smaller  and  more 
detailed  matters  the  local  governments  have  undertaken 
the  task. 

The  relief  of  distress  was  primarily  a  local  duty.  During 
the  development  of  the  English  Poor  Law»  previous  to  1834, 
the  whole  system  of  management  was  left  to  the  small  unit 
of  the  parish,  and  though  this  arrangement  led  to  much 
irregularity  I  it  afforded  examples  of  the  best  method  of 
administration,  which  were  utilised  by  the  reformed  system,^ 
Local  administration  and  charge  do,  however,  give  rise 
to  difficulties  ;  in  particular  the  question  of  the  domicile  or 
*  settlement  *  of  those  relieved  becomes  a  constant  subject 
of  dispute.  *  The  birthplace  and  dwelling  of  the  foremost 
peer/  says  Mr.  McNeil-Caird^  *  the  birthplace  and  dwelling 
of  Newton,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  or  Burns  were  never 
investigated  with  half  the  eagerness,  or  a  tenth  of  the  ex- 
pense, that  is  freely  spent  as  to  the  birth  and  residence 
of  a  pa  u  p  er  /  ^  T  he  i  n  j  ust  ices  at  ten  ding  the  d  i  s  tr  i  bu  ti  on 
of  the  cost  are  always  perplexing,  but  local  direction  and 

cnminals  confined  therein  (who  might  have  come  from,  or  committed  their 
offences  in,  ^ny  other  district)  mifrhl  be  doubled  in  mtensily,  or  lowered  to 
pmclical  immunity/     J.   S*  MUl^  Rtpr^staiative  Govern ruitnt^  II 6. 

'  Sec  Report  of  the  Commis^iion  of  tSja,  231-260. 

*  Lomi  G^vemmtfU  and  Tojcafwftt  Cobden  Clab  Essays  ^jrd  Series,  1875)1 
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management  under  central  regulation  presents,  on  the 
whole,  the  least  objectionable  method* 

In  dealing  with  edncation,  it  is  at  once  obvious  that 
elementary  teaching  has  a  closer  relation  to  separate 
localities,  resembling,  fn  this  respect,  poor-relief.  Particular 
circumstances  so  far  affect  it  that  there  is  reason  for  making 
it,  at  least  in  part,  a  local  charge ;  but  it  h  also  a  general 
interest  affecting  the  well-being  of  the  whole  society ,  and 
requiring  for  its  proper  working  a  great  amount  of  trained 
inteHigence,  which  can  be  best  supplied  by  the  central 
government  The  higher  grades  of  education  do  not  admit 
of  the  same  degree  of  localisation.  Universities  in  especial 
bear  a  distinctly  national  character,  and  are  therefore,  so  far 
as  they  receive  public  aid,  rightly  a  national  charge.  Other 
appliances  for  instruction  and  the  promotion  of  culture  are 
provided  both  from  general  and  local  sources,  though  it  is 
hard  to  determine  what  should  be  the  exact  position  of 
each  in  the  matter. 

Wherever  the  support  of  j^eligion  is  a  public  function, 
it  is  met  from  the  national  budget,  or  at  least  by  national 
endowments,  the  cases  where  local  bodies  pay  for  religious 
services  being  simply  compensation  for  work  done,  as  in  the 
case  of  union  chaplains,  &c. 

The  principle  of  general  or  particular  interest  explains 
the  division  of  the  economic  duties  of  the  State,  What 
affects  the  whole  society  is  done  by  the  central  govern- 
ment ;  what  is  specially  needed  by  a  locality  or  minor 
division  is  usually  done  by  it.  Here,  however,  there  are 
exceptions.  Works  too  extensive  for  the  resources  of  a 
district  are  undertaken  by  the  central  administration,  or 
aid  is  given  to  the  subordinate  authorities  that  direct  and 
manage  them.  In  this  department  of  expenditure  the 
smaller  bodies  are  more  likely  to  become  embarrassed 
than  is  the  central  state  authority.  Their  available  funds 
are  not  of  such  vast  extent,  and  change  more  speedily  in 
amount  owing  to  their  limited  area.  Local  administration, 
besides^  in  reference  to  public  works  is  more  liable  to  suffer 
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from  the  private  interests  that  affect  all  public  ceremony.* 
The  modern  credit  system,  however,  affords  facilities  for 
expenditure  based  on  a  pledge  of  the  property  of  the 
district  that  will  not  be  felt  at  once,  but  will  prove  a  con- 
tinuous charge.  It  is  in  respect  of  this  so-called  *  repro- 
ductive' outlay  that  the  difficulties  of  local  finance  are  at 
present  most  serious. 

Fin  all  yp  with  regard  to  what  we  have  called  constitutional 
^jexpgnditure,  the  boundary  line  is  plain  and  simple.  Each 
part  generally  pays  for  its  own  outlay.  Members  of  the 
central  executive  and  legislature  are  paid  from  the  central 
budget*  The  officials  and  subordinate  legislators  of  states, 
cantonSi  or  municipalities  are  paid  from  the  budget  with 
which  they  are  connected.  As  an  exception,  the  charge 
of  all  elections  is  sometimes  a  local  one,  but  it  is  so  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  really  a  local  interest 

§  8.  It  thus  appears  that  on  a  broad  view,  and  with  full 
allowance  for  the  influence  of  previous  history  and  special 
circumstances  in  each  case,  there  is  a  tendency  to  dis- 
tribute functions,  and  therefore  expenditure,  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  that  we  have  seen  in  operation*  Some 
additional  reasons  for  particular  forms  of  distribution  may 
be  noted  here;  they  are  really  expansions  of  those  already 
pointed  out 

Firstj  particular  duties  are  often  given  to,  or  withheld 
from,  local  bodies  on  the  ground  that  they  are  well  or 
ill  suited,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  bring  the  cost  of  the 
^^rvice  home  to  those  who  benefit  by  it  This,  however^  is 
merely  an  application  of  the  principle  that  particular  in- 
terests belong  to  those  concerned  in  them,  and  a  further 
reason  for  that  policy.  The  division  of  control  over  outlay, 
so  as  to  secure  justice  in  the  apportionment  of  the  burden, 
can  be  realised  in  another  way,  viz.  by  a  readjustment  of 
receipts  between  the  central  and  local  governments.  A 
further  ground  for  limiting  local  duties  is  sometimes  found 
in  the  existing  division  of  general  and  local  taxation. 
>  Bk.  i,  ch.  1,  |x 
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Where,  as  in  some  countries,  local  revenues  are  rigidly 
restricted  in  amount,  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  place 
duties  involving  much  extra  cost  on  them.  Here,  too^  the 
true  explanation  is  found  in  the  narrowness  of  the  local 
interest  that  has  led  to  the  limitation  on  its  taxing  power, 
and  it  can  be  remedied,  either  by  removing  the  restraint,  or, 
ai>  in  recent  English  legislation,  by  a  transfer  of  part  of 
the  general  revenue*  ^  By  dexterous  use  of  the  latter  method 
it  is  possible  to  combine  the  great  aim  in  expenditure — the 
maximum  return  for  outlay  with  that  in  the  collection  of 
revenue— a  just  distribution  of  burdens.^ 

§  9.  Some  further  characteristics  of  local  finance  in  rela- 
tion to  expenditure  require  attention.  We  have  seen  the 
classes  of  duties  that  local  bodies  deal  with,  and  that  they 
are  mainly  of  an  economic  character,  at  least  in  so  far 
that  advantage  and  cost  can  be  somewhat  definitely  mea- 
sured. This  feature  suggests,  as  we  saw,  a  comparison 
with  private  economic  associations  ;  and  though  the  resem- 
blance is  closest  in  the  Industrial  domain,^  it  also  appears 
with  regard  to  expenditure.  There  is,  however,  one  essen- 
tial difference.  The  private  company  is  formed  on  a  volun- 
tary basis.  No  one  is  compelled  to  enter  it  against  his  will ; 
a  local  governmental  body  has  compulsory  powers,  and 
is  therefore  more  particularly  in  need  of  being  kept  within 
bounds  in  its  action,  and  of  being  compelled  to  act  when 
circumstances  require  it.  Some  of  the  duties  in  its  charge 
are  general  state  tasks,  delegated  for  motives  of  convenience. 
These  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  neglect  Otherwise  pro- 
visions for  poor  relief,  education,  or  police  of  the  highest 
value  might  be  rendered  utterly  useless  by  hostility  on  the 
part  of  the  local  administrators.  In  other  cases,  where  the 
task  is  of  purely  local  interest,  as  i.g,  water-supply^  a 
minority  of  the  inhabitants  may  suffer  from  the  ignorance 
or  carelessness  of  the  majority,  when  also  there  is  ground 
for  interference  by  the  central  power.     Such  cases  make 

*  Cp,  Bit,  iii.  ch.  6,  §  7. 

*  Ai  in  the  case  of  municipal  gas  or  water  works ;  Bk.  ii.  ch.  3- 
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supervision  and  regulation  of  the  various  divisions  a  neces- 
sity of  good  government.  To  insist  on  the  discharge  of 
certain  functions^  to  prevent  an  undue  extension  of  others, 
atid,  finally,  to  protect  the  interests  of  individuals  against 
encroachments  by  local  authorities,  becomes  an  important 
state  work*^  An  organisation  connecting  the  local  and 
central  bodies  is  needed,  and  has  been  developed  in  most 
countries.  The  English  Poor  Law  Board— becoming  later 
on  the  Local  Government  Board — is  a  good  example.  So 
are  the  many  Commissions  in  the  American  States  ;  while 
similar  results  are  attained  in  another  way  by  the  bureau- 
cratic systems  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  The  need 
of  securing  due  discharge  of  duties  imposed,  avoidance  of 
expenses  in  directions  not  allowed  by  law,  and  moderation 
in  the  exercise  of  expenditure,  even  on  lawful  objects,  has 
I  brought  about  a  system  that  shows  in  the  clearest  way  how 
all  expenditure,  local  as  well  as  general^  is  really  one,  and  has 
to  be  combined  in  order  to  judge  correctly  of  the  pressure 
of  the  State  and  its  organisation  on  the  national  resources. 
The  value  of  this  conception  of  the  unity  of  state  services 
in  helping  to  form  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  amount  of 
public  expenditure  will  be  tietter  realised  by  reference  to 
the  following  table : — 


TABLE  (ooo*st?mitted). 


Country, 

Central. 

Imai. 

Tatal, 

Ftrcenia^t  0/ fetal 
fxpentiiturc  by 

France  (1S99).. ,„.,., » 

■as; 

ioS,JSO 
7o,44J 

44,720 

31,088 

79.300 

112,747 

98.776 
1^7*450 
:S3ii90 

313 

6^5 

ruly(iS97-8)    -. 

United  Ringdotn  ( 1898-9) 
United  States  (1S90),..,. 

'  Rcpsch^T  classifies  duties  of  loc&l  bodies  as  {a)  Stiite>  (^}  compubory  local, 
and  {t\  optional  local.     |  157,     Cp.  Wagner,  i.  96  sq* 

*  The    local    expemliture    is    somewhat    underrated    o^ing    to    defeciive 
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NOTE. 

Some  wtieers  on  fioA&ce  haTe  included  m  tbetr  discossions  an  cxunination 

of  the  finance  of  '  Stmte  Confederal  ion*'  {Sfaaien&iinJt)  and  silso  of  Colonics,* 
but  neither  seems  entitled  to  a  distinct  place.  There  is  a  decided  dtA'crenee 
between  a  federal  State  and  a  conrederation  of  a  group  of  States,  The  former 
U  a  true  political  unit,  and  one  of  the  points  of  unity  is  tinanctal ;  the  Ulter 
cain  be  resolved  \x\io  its  component  parts,  each  with  a  separate  financial 
system*  The  resources  of  a  confederacy  are  always  derivadve,  and  are  obtained 
Cram  the  separate  States.  The  old  German  Bund  (1^15-]  866)  m^y  be  con- 
trasted with  the  existing  German  Empire  as  effectively  Ulustiating  this  ^sendal 
distinction. 

But  thcrugh  in  general  the  line  of  division  is  a  clear  one,  some  difficulty 
occum^ — as  \%  so  often  the  case  in  political  and  social  inquiries — in  respect  to 
societies  in  a  transitional  condition-  The  American  Confederation  in  the 
period  1776-S9,  and  the  Sitti&s  Confederation,  tSi6-t&|8,  may  be  taken  as 
examples.  In  snch  in.stances  we  find  a  new  Enancial  organisation  in  course  of 
development,  the  older  bodies  being  giadiially  merged  in  a  new  and  larger 
whole*  The  best  method  of  treatment  is  to  start  from  the  consideration  of  the 
separate  parts  and  show  how  they  become  effectively  combined  in  the  natural 
course  of  events. 

The  financial  position  of  such  a  composite  State  as  AustjiaJItmgary  is 
another  difficult  question  ;  but  here,  again,  the  parts  take  precedence  of  the 
combination^  which  is  strictly  dependent  for  its  revenue  on  the  contributions 
of  its  components.  The  revenue  of  Austria- Hungary  is  formed  from  estpendi- 
ture  by  Austria  or  Hungary,  A  further  consideraiion  to  be  borne  in  mind  is 
the  determination  of  the  amount  of  contribution  on  the  basis  of  treaty  or  con- 
tract, which  will  presumably  be  calculated  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  received 
by  each  portion.  The  whole  arrangement  is  therefore  one  of  inteniaiional 
rather  than  public  hiw. 

Like  considerations  are  apphcable  to  Colonial  finance.  It  is  perfectly  cor- 
rect to  combine  the  central  and  local  finance  of  the  United  Kingdom  into  a 
single   whole.     A  similar  attempt   with   the    British,  Canadian,  and    Indian 


returns.     According  to  the  Annerican   Census  of  1890,   the  distribution  of 
expenditure  amongst  the  different  authorities  was  as  follows  : — 

i 

352,218,614 


National  Government 


Stales  and  Territories 

Counties    .,.    .,.     ... 
Municipalities   .„ 
Public  Schools 


77. 105^91 i 
>i4i575.40i 
232,988,5^2 
139.065,537 

County  and  municipal  expenditure  is  partly  estimated. 

The  Census  Report  of  1 900  in  its  full  form  is  not  yet  available. 

*  Stein,  i«  64,  76-81.  Wagner,  u  79,  includes  the  first,  but  not  the  second 
kind  of  Colonial  finance.  For  the  latest  treatment  on  the  subjectj  see  Flora, 
L£  Mnanu  degU  Swi  C&mpostu 
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financial  systems  would  be  absurd.^  The  conditions  of  unity  do  not  exist. 
The  very  conception  of  a  financial  system  depends  on  the  existence  of  the 
single  State  which  has  created  it.  Any  departure  from  this  fundamental  prin- 
ciple must  produce  confusion. 


^  A  good  illustration  is  supplied  by  the  Australian  Colonies.  Previous  to 
1 901,  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  were  quite  separate,  and  their  financial 
systems  could  not  be  scientifically  combined.  Now  they  are  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  though  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  financial 
arrangements  are  duly  adjusted.  A  confederation  of  the  British  Empire  may 
afford  another  example  on  a  grander  scale. 


CHAPTER    Vlll 


SOME  GENERAL  QUESTIONS  OF   EXPENDITURE 


}}  I.  State  outlay,  like  that  of  the  indi vidua),  may  be 

distinguished  into  noraaal_o^ 'ordinary/  and  abnormal  or 
^extraordinary.'  These  terms  almost  explain  themselves, 
but  may  be  thus  contrasted.  Normal  expenditure  is  that 
which  recurs  at  stated  periods  and  in  a  regular  manner ;  it 
is  accordingly  capable  of  being  estimated  and  provided  fon 
Extraordinary  expenditure  has  to  be  made  at  indefinite 
times  and  for  uncertain  amounts,  and  it  cannot  be  reckoned 
for  with  any  approach  to  accuracy.  The  distinction  is  not 
always  applied  in  the  same  way,^  and  indeed  the  boundary 
line  is  not  to  be  quite  sharply  drawn.  Most  heads  of  outlay 
vary  from  time  to  time,  and  any  increase  may  so  far  be 
regarded  as  extraordinary,  the  *  ordinary  *  charges  being 
those  that,  like  the  English  Civil  List,  arc  fixed  for  a  long 
term.  In  practice^  however,  very  close  estimates  can  be 
made  of  probable  expenditure,  small  increases  in  some 
directions  being  compensated  by  savings  in  others,"  To  use 
the  distinction  to  the  best  advantage^  we  shall  confine  it  to 
marking  the  difference  between  the  usual  expenditure  and 
unanticipated  extra  demands,  arising  in  most  cases  from 
fresh  calls  on  the  State,     We  should  describe  the   usual 

*  For  the  diflercdt  uses,  see  Wagner,  i.  JJS  sq,  j  Cohn,  g§  157-$- 
'  Tlie  English  budget  estimate  of  expenditure  for  1889-90  was  j^Sj, 967,000  ; 
the  eipentiimre  for  thai  year  was  ji"S6,o8j,ooo  ;  an  error  of  less  than  one- seventh 
per  cent.     Supplementary  estimates  are,  of  conrse,  excluded. 
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annual  expenditure  on  military  and  naval  forces,  the  cost  of 
justice  and  education,  as  norma!  or'  ordinary.'  The  cost  of 
a  war,  or  exiJenditure  for  the  relief  of  distress  in  a  sudden 
emergency,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  plainly  *  extraordinary  '  or 
abnormal.  No  French  financier  could  have  foreseen  the 
burdens  that  the  Franco-German  war  of  1 870-1  would 
impose  on  his  country  ;  nor,  though  the  probability  of 
disturbance  was  recognised  in  the  United  States  for  some 
years  before  the  Civil  War,  could  there  be  any  calculation 
of  its  expense,^  Even  after  the  outbreak  of  a  war  the 
difficulty  of  forecasting  expenditure  is  very  great  The 
first  estimate  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  the 
expense  of  the  South  African  War  was  j^  10,000,000,  part 
of  which  would,  he  held,  be  recovered.  Eighteen  months 
later,  he  announced  that  the  cost  incurred  up  to  that  date 
reached  i^i  50,000,000.  In  like  manner  it  is  not  open  to 
the  English  Government  to  provide  beforehand  for  Irish 
distress,  or  for  Indian  administrators  to  say  whether  their 
finances  will  be  disturbed  by  famine.  War  and — in  back- 
ward countries — distress  approaching  to  famine  are  events 
that  do  recur,  and  though  it  is  not  possible  to  forecast  their 
effects  on  public  expenditure  for  short  periods,  they  ought  tu 
be  taken  into  account  in  the  general  financial  scheme.  The 
famine  fund  of  the  Indian  Government  was  a  recognition  of 
the  correctness  of  this  principle,  and  though  the  cost  of  war 
does  not  admit  of  the  same  mode  of  treatment,  it  is  sound 
policy  to  reduce  liabilities  in  time  of  peace,  so  as  to  secure 
some  relief  in  the  extraordinary  charge  in  the  time  ofwar,^ 
It  thus  appears  that,  by  taking  a  sufficiently  lengthy 
period  into  consideration,  the  separation  between  normal 

*  The  direct  cost  of  the  war  of  1 870-1  lo  France  has  been  estimated  at 
ifa34pOOO,ocx).  Giffen,  Eis&ys  in  Finamt  (1st  Series),  i-SS-  Thai  of  the 
American  Civil  War  al  ;£"l,Soo,cxx>,ooo.  Wulis  in  CMgn  CM  Essays  (2nd 
Series),  4SK.  Mr.  BoUes  gives  /'),23SpCNX>,O0O  as  actually  paid  oul  up  to 
I S79»     Fifimmtsi  Histmry  &f  U.S.,  24 1  sq. 

^  *  The  amoiinl  of  revenue  raised  in  litne  of  peace  ought  to  be  greatcf  than 
ihe  estpenses  for  a  peace  establishment,  and  ihe  overplus  applied  to  the  discharge 
of  debts  contracted  in  former  wars.'  Hamilton,  Nathnai  Dehi^  7  ;  see  Bk.  v, 
ch,  7,  f  4- 
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and  abnormal  outlay  may  be  so  attenuated  as  almost  to 
disappear.  The  conception  is  a  vague  one.  '  It  indicates/ 
as  Cohn  remarks,  *  an  undeveloped  stage  of  economic 
thought/  *  to  be  replaced  by  the  more  careful  estimation  of 
the  future.  State  economy  expands  both  in  bulk  and 
duration.  The  expenditure  of  €.g,  England  under  the 
Tudors  was  likely  to  show  *  extraordinary/  i>.  unusual, 
elements  in  matters  that  are  at  present  well  within  the 
prevision  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  When  the 
outlay  is  measured  by  thousands,  a  variation  in  hundreds  is 
serious  ;  hot  when  it  reaches  millions,  changes  of  thousands 
are  trifling,  besides  being  balanced  through  savings  in  some 
other  parts  of  expenditure*  There  is  also  in  modern  States 
a  greater  facility  for  foreseeing  and»  so  to  say,  *  discounting  * 
the  future.  The  refined  financial  mechanism  by  which 
public  borrowing  is  carried  out  enables  *  extraordinary^* 
expenditure  for  a  short  period  to  be  transformed  into 
*  ordinary  '  expenditure  for  a  long  one* 

Still,  the  development  just  noted  does  not  remove  com- 
pletely the  dividing-line  between  the  two  classes  of  ex- 
penditure* We  shall  find  later  on  ^  that  both  on  financial 
and  political  grounds  it  is  eminently  desirable  to  have  the 
estimates  and  results  of  national  finance  set  forth  fully  and 
in  unity  at  short  intervals,  usually  in  practice  annually.  But 
during  such  a  period  it  must  sometimes  happen  that  the 
amount  to  be  paid  out  of  the  National  Exchequer  will  be 
much  above  the  average,  and  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  the  expenditure  is  then  'abnormal/  What  modern 
finance  can  accomplish  is  to  secure  a  more  even  distribution 
of  the  pressure. 

Another  point  for  consideration  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
what  is  at  first  extraordinary  may  soon  become  ordinary 
expenditure.  At  the  outbreak  of  war  the  cost  of  the  army 
and  fleet  will  be  greatly  increased,  giving  rise  to  abnormal 
outlay,  but  after  a  time,  say  after  the  first  year,  a  probable 
estimate  of  the  expenses  to  be  incurred  in  the  prosecution 

*  I  157,  *  /»>w,  Bk.  vi.  ch.  3* 
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of  the  war  will  not  be  so  difficult*  The  financial  history  of 
England  affords  several  illustrations.  During  the  century 
and  a  quarter  from  1688  to  1815  there  were  the  following 
war  periods  :  1688-1697, 1702^1713,  1718-- 1721,  1739-1748, 
1756-1763,  1776^1783,  1793*1802,  1803^1815.  At  the 
cominencement  of  each  period  expenditure  was  greatly 
increased,  but  when  the  state  of  hostility  became  a  settled 
one,  it  was  possible  for,  and  therefore  incumbent  on,  the 
Minister  in  charge  of  the  finances  to  present  the  outlay  on 
war  as  part  of  the  ordinary  expenditure.  Under  such  con- 
ditions the  charge  for  war  became  the  normal  charge  of 
an  abnormal  period. 

Abnormal  expenditure  also  frequently  occurs  in  a  some- 
what different  way^  as  in  the  case  of  durable  public  works 
or  other  improvements.  It  may  be  a  part  of  state  policy 
to  erect  extensive  public  buildings ;  to  carry  out  a  system 
of  fortifications,  of  railroads,  or  canals  ;  to  drain  and  plant 
waste  lands ;  to  promote  colonisation,  or  to  develop  an  in- 
dustry that  requires  the  aid  of  fixed  capital.  Innumerable 
examples  of  such  forms  of  expenditure  are  found  in  con- 
nexion  with  local  government :  the  acqiiisition  of  the  in- 
dustries engaged  in  supplying  large  towns  with  water  and 
light  %vill  at  once  occur  Outlay  of  this  kind  is,  in  mercantile 
phraseology,  *  chargeable  to  capital,  not  to  revenue/  and  is 
clearly  abnormal  The  method  almost  invariably  adopted 
is  to  meet  the  abnormal  outlay  by  an  abnormal  receipt,  viz. 
borrowing  ;  or,  to  put  the  point  in  another  way^to  turn  the 
extraordinary  expense  of  a  given  year  into  the  ordinary 
one  of  interest  on  debt* 

Much  ingenious  argument  has  been  advanced  in  favour 
of  borrowing  for  all  such  extraordinary  expenditure,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  in  substance  a  creation  or  investment  of 
capital,  which  is  an  asset  to  be  placed  against  the  new 

'  The  theory  of  pubUc  debu  and  borrowing  h  irtuitd  In  Bk.  v,  chs.  5,  8  In 
local  finance  we  shall  see  that  borrowing  is  in  such  cases  the  only  course  open, 
as  otherwise  the  funds  could  not  be  obtained,  owing  to  the  restrainls  un  local 
tajting  powers. 


liability.^  The  plausibility  of  this  doctrine  in  its  extreme 
form  arises  from  faiUng  to  notice  the  different  effects  that 
may  follow  from  different  forms  of  state  expenditure, 

§  2,  For  understanding  the  point  it  is  necessary  to 
separate  state  outlay  into  *  productive^  and  * unproductivej^' 
using  these  terms  in  the  sense  given  to  them  by  Adam 
Smith.*  The  former  does^  in  fact,  secure  a  return  in  the 
shape  of  material  goods  possessing  value,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  expenditure  of  this  kind  is  admissible  even  by 
the  aid  of  loans.  The  general  category  of  productive  ex- 
f>enditure  will,  however,  be  found  to  need  further  analysis. 
It  is  not  at  all  difficult  for  the  central  and  local  govern- 
ments to  expend  a  great  deal  in  obtaining  articles  that 
possess  value  but  yet  will  not  yield  revenue.  For  instance, 
the  many  buildings  existing  in  the  United  Kingdom  for 
the  meetings  of  legislative  bodies,  sovereign  and  subordinate 
— from  the  Houses  of  Parliament  down  to  the  smallest  town- 
hall^are  certainly  embodiments  of  value,  but  do  not^  except 
in  very  rare  cases,  bring  in  a  return.  They  are*  consumers' 
capital/  and  their  cost  must  be  supplied  from  other  sources. 
In  contrast  to  the  foregoing  are  those  forms  of  wealth  that 
return  a  revenue  by  their  use  as  *  producers'  capita)/ 
Municipal  gas  and  water  works  belong  to  this  class  ;  so  do 
the  Continental  state  railways.  The  policy  of  exi>enditure 
on  such  works  is  plainly  to  be  judged,  partly  at  least,  as  a 
question  of  investment.  Public  bodies  may  succeed  in  realis- 
ing good  value  for  their  outlay.  It  is  perhaps  on  the  whole 
best  to  divide  expenditure  into  '  economic '  and  *non-econo-_ 
mic  '  rather  than  into  productive  and  non-productive  i  outlay 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  future  revenue  being  economic, 
while  that  which  will  not  have  this  result  is  n  on -economic,^ 
The  expediency  of  economic  outlay  is  really  a  question 

1  S^  on  this  point  Bfc.  v,  ch.  5.  C.  Diettel  uppcars  to  be  the  origin^tot  of 
thr  thc^jry.     He  h  followed  by  Slein  and  portly  by  Wagner, 

3    IVea/tk  e/Natitmu  Bk.  ij.  ch.  3. 

'  The  term  *  productive  ^  has  received  such  hard  treat  men  t,  and  is  so  doselv 
connected  with  the  idea  of  material  wealth,  thsit  it  aeemfi,  on  the  whole,  better 
to  Qti  a  more  distincttve  term. 
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closely  connected  with  the  formation  of  state  property  and 
the  (so-called)  private  revenue,  and  has  to  be  treated  under 
that  head.*  Non -economic  outlay  includes  the  procuring 
of  material  goods  that  are  not  productive  capita! »  as  well  as 
the  cost  of  those  public  services  that  take  no  tangible 
form.  It  may  be,  and  often  is,  more  necessary  than  pure 
economtc  expenditure,  but  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
creation  of  capital  National  security  and  honour,  _the 
promotion  of  culture  and  education,  may_be  bs^tter  than 
wealth,  but  they  are  not  wealtbr  "aTKl  their  cost  is  so  far  a 
deduction  froni  ihe^  ^fock  or  accumulated  wealth  of  the 
society* "' They  belong  to  consumption,  not  to  production, 
and  the  outlay  on  them  has  to  be  limited  by  economic 
considerations.  Thus  this  case  is  closely  parallel  to  that 
of  the  individual,  whose  expenses,  for  enjoyment,  general 
education,  &c.,  reduce  his  economic  resources,  and  have  to 
be  limited  by  the  amount  of  his  income. 

Some  expenditure,  both  of  individuals  and  of  public 
bodies,  may  prove  to  be  indirectly  productive.  What  a 
person  spends  on  recreation  may  so  improve  his  health, 
both  physical  and  mental,  as  to  make  his  labour  more 
efficient  The  State  may  likewise,  by  its  maintenance  of  a 
powerful  army  and  navy,  or  an  active  police,  increase  the 
production  of  wealth,  and  in  practice  all  public  expenditure 
has  this  amongst  other  aims  in  view,- 

§  3.  Though  public  and  private  expenditure  have  so  many 
points  of  resemblance,  there  is  one  very  important  difference. 
The  individual's  income  is  formed  by  the  returns  on  his 
property  and  the  reward  of  his  exertions.  Public  income 
or  revenue  is  to  some  extent  composed  of  similar  con- 
stituents, but  in  modern  times  it  is  mainly  derived  from 
contributions  levied  compulsorily  on  the  members  of  the 
society :  that  is  to  say,  state  income  or  revenue  is  derivative 
and  is  dependent  on  national  income  ;  local  public  revenue 
is  in  like  manner  derived  from  the  revenue  of  the  com- 
munity in  its  locality. 

1  Bk,  il  ch.  3  '  Su^a^  Bk*  L  ch.  6,  §  I. 
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This  connexion  of  public  and  national  revenue  has  been 
recognised  from  the  earliest  days  of  6 nance  :  it  is  to  it  that 
we  owe  in  great  measure  the  commercial  policy  of  Europe 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  Physio- 
crats also  accepted  it.  as  Quesnay's  famous  maxim  * pauvres 
pay  sans,  pauvre  royaume  ;  fauvre  royamne^pauvre  raf  shows. 
It  is  an  essential  doctrine  of  modern  theory,  though  there 
is  not  perfect  agreement  on  the  question  whether  it  is 
on  *  net '  or  '  gross '  national  revenue  that  state  income 
depends,^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  smafl  nation, 
with  tittle  accumulated  wealth,  cannot  adopt  the  same  scale 
of  outlay  as  a  larger  and  wealthier  one,  and  one  of  the 
rules  of  good  finance  is  to  observe  moderation  in  the 
demands  of  the  State  on  its  citizens.  Beyond  this  general 
precept  no  definite  result  has  been  reached.  Some  writers 
have  suggested  a  {jercentage  Hmit  for  state  outla5%  Justi 
regards  16  per  cent,  as  the  average,  25  per  cent,  as  exces- 
sive. Hock  states  15  percent,  as  the  upper  limit.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu^  who  confines  his  discussion  to  the  amount  of 
taxation,  arranges  the  charge  on  national  income  for  state 
ends  in  grades :  5  per  cent,  he  thinks  lighti  between  5  and 
10  per  cent  moderate,  over  the  latter  figure  heavy,  and 
when  IS  to  16  per  cent  is  reached  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
increase  it^  Any  attempt  to  settle  once  for  all  the  proper 
grojxirtion  of  public  expenditure  to  national  income  is 
necessarily  vitiated  by  the  different  elements  to  be  taken 
into  account ;  such  as  (! )  the  purpose  of  the  outlay  ;  if  it  has 
an  economic  end  a  larger  amount  may  be  taken,  since  it  is 
expected  to  yield  a  direct  return,  and  even  if  not  for  eco- 
nomic ends,  no  decision  can  be  made  until  the  urgency  of 
the  want  is  known,  A  nation  engaged  in  a  conflict  perhaps 
involving  its  national  existence  is  justified  in  expenditure 
that  would  in  ordinary  times  be  imprudent    (2)  The  amount 


^  Scha£3e  ami  Schmoller  have  both  suggested  that  '  net  income  ^  h  not  the 
only  source  of  public  revenue.     Cp.  Bk.  iii.  ch»  2|  §§  6,  7* 

^  FarJuEtiseeRoscher^  C^jtMA/^,  46J.  See  also  Hock,  55    Leroy-B^ulku, 
L   Ja7sq,,cip.  133. 
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of  the  national  income  is  also  a  factor  to  be  considered. 
Expenditure  requiring  10  per  cent  of  the  annual  income  of 
India  would  be  much  more  burdensome  than  if  30  i>er  cent. 
were  to  be  required  in  England  or  the  United  States.  (3) 
The  distribution  and  the  forms  of  wealth,  though  less  in 
importance,  have  some  effect  on  spendin|T^  power.  The 
bounds  of  outlay  in  any  given  case  can  only  be  ascertained 
by  trial,  though  it  is  plain  that  the  agreement  of  the  writers 
referred  to  above  supports  the  belief  that  15  per  cent  of 
the  national  income  is  too  large  an  amount  to  appropriate 
for  state  objects,  unless  in  very  exceptional  cases. 

§  4.  Other  methods  of  measuring  the  proper  amount  of 
state  expenditure  are  still  more  doubtful.  We  might  take 
the  proportion  to  area  as  a  guide^  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  extreme  differences  in  the  value  of  land  in  different 
countries,  as  also  the  varying  proportions  that  other  forms 
of  wealth  bear  to  land,  make  this  test  fallacious*  The 
amount  of  accumulated  wealth,  as  estimated  in  modern 
statistical  inquiries/  might  be  used,  but  we  shall  find  that 
income  (not  property)  is  the  fund  out  of  which  in  ordinary 
cases  expenditure  has  to  be  met,  and  the  relation  of  income 
to  property  varies.  A  very  commonly  used  index  is  the 
charge  per  head  of  population,  though  for  this  purpose  it  is 
far  inferior  even  to  the  amount  of  property.  An  attempt 
to  measure  the  comparative  pressure  caused  by  expenditure 
in  India  and  in  the  Australasian  Colonies,  based  on  taking 
the  charge  per  head,  would  give  the  astonishing  result  that 
it  was  about  nineteen-fold  heavier  in  the  latter.^ 

Such  considerations  lead  to  the  belief — which  indeed 
ought  to  be  obvious — that  there  is  no  mechanical  mode  of 
■Judging  the  sufficiency  or  the  legitimacy  of  public  ex- 
penditure, a  belief  that  is  strengthened  by  remembering 

*  Such  as  those  of  Sir  R.  Giften  De  Fovilk,  and  Paiitaleoni,  for  EnEland, 
France,  and  Italy  res  pec  lively. 

'■*  VklQrian  Vaur  Boaky  1SS7-S,  i.  203,  where  a  table  of  comparative  taxation 
IB  given.  In  India  and  Australasia  the  proportion  of  lax  to  non-las  revenue  is 
almost  the  same  (40  per  cent*)i  and  the  rale  per  head  in  India  for  1885-6  was 
3/^1  while  averaged  over  the  Australiumn  Colonies  it  was  £2  ifs. 
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that  local  expenditure  must  be  added  to  that  of  the  central 
government  before  the  full  pressure  can  be  knowm,  and  that 
a  series  of  complicated  calculations  is  needed  to  apportion 
the  combined  charges  over  the  several  districts. 

Fortunately  the  question  of  expenditure  in  all  its  forms 
does  not  present  itself  as  a  single  problem.  It  would  be 
quite  hopeless  to  attempt  to  prepare  a  budget  of  outlay  for 
any  country  without  the  aid  of  the  material  collected  during 
previous  experience.  The  great  mass  of  expenditure  is 
taken  as  settled,  and  it  is  only  the  particular  changes  for 
each  year  that  have  to  be  weighed  in  order  to  estimate  their 
probable  advantage.  This  method  of  treatment  simplifies 
the  issues  very  much.  In  the  language  of  modern  econo- 
mists, it  is  *  final '  rather  than  *  total '  expenditure  that  needs 
the  financier's  attention.^ 

§  5,  The  usual  form  that  deliberation  has  to  take  is  that 
of  considering  the  advisability  of  increased  expenditure. 
Theoretically  it  is  of  course  equally  possible  to  debate  the 
benefits  of  retrenchment,  but  in  nearly  all  modem  States 
outlay  is  steadily  increasing.  The  older  doctrines  of 
economy  and  frugality  have  disappeared,  and  in  nearly 
every  direction  proposals  for  new  exertions  on  the  part  of 
the  State  are  put  forward.^ 

First  as  to  the  facts :  we  may  take  a  few  typical  examples. 
English  expenditure  in  1833  was  48 j  millions,  in  1898-9 
It  was  over  108  millions,  or  an  Increase  of  nearly  60  millions. 
Rut  as  1833  marks  the  lowest  point  of  English  general  ex- 
penditure, it  will  be  fairer  to  take  another  set  of  examples 
given  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 

*The   gross   expenditure   of  the   State  was   in   1842-3 

*  Thus  in  framing  I  he  English  budget  for  1S94  Ihe  principal  points  for  con- 
sideration  were  :  (j)  the  [ifopriety  of  increasing  the  navi\l  estimates  beyond  the 
amount  required  in  the  preceding  year  ;  and,  should  extra,  expenditure  be 
decided  on,  (2)  its  legitimale  amount,  which  waa  held  tn  be  £;^^i 26,000  out  of 
i:95,458,ocx3. 

^  During  the  Parliamentary  Se^isions  1S80-2,  out  of  576  financial  proposals, 
556  were  for  increase  of  expenditure,  only  20  for  reduction. 
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;t5Si223jOOO,  and  the  local  expenditure  in  the  three  king- 
doms was  ;^i 3,224,000,  making  a  total  in  round  numbers  of 
;t68, 500,000.  In  1853-4  the  total  state  expenditure  was 
;^5Sj69,ooo»  or  very  nearly  the  same  amount  as  in  1842-3, 
and  the  local  expenditure  j^i  5,819,000 ;  making  together 
in  round  numbers  ^"71, 500,000,  instead  of  the  ^^68,500^000 
which  was  the  amount  in  1842-3.  In  the  year  1859-60 
the  gross  state  expenditure  had  grown  from  ^£"5 5,769,000, 
which  it  was  in  1853,  to  /70, 123,000.  The  local  expendi- 
ture, no  doubt  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  honourable  rivalry^ 
had  increased  in  the  same  period  from  ;f  15,81 9,000*  which 
it  was  in  1853,  to  at  least  ;£  1745 8,000,  and  probably  some* 
thing  more;  the  total  expenditure  for  the  year  1859-60 
thus  reached  £Syfigy,ooo  [?].  Accordingly  it  appears  that 
in  the  eleven  years  from  1842-3  to  1853-4  the  expenditure 
of  the  country  under  the  two  comprehensive  heads  which 
I  have  mentioned  increased  at  the  rate  of  4|  per  cent, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  increase  being  local ;  while  in  the 
six  years  which  have  elapsed  between  1853  and  1859  it 
became  much  more  mercurial,  and  increased  at  the  rate  of 
22 J  per  cent,  by  far  the  larger  part  and  greater  rate  of 
increase  being  now  imix^riah'  ^ 

To  complete  the  illustration,  we  may  state  that  for  the 
year  1879-80  the  national  expenditure  had  risen  to 
j£82, 184,000  (or,  deducting  the  imperial  contributions  for 
local  pur  poses  ^  which  came  to  ;t3, 3  96,000,  jf  7  8, 7  8  8, 000), 
and  the  local  expenditure  to  jf 6 1,1 74,000,  making  a  total  of 
jf  139,962,000,  t\g.  an  increase  over  1859-60  of  almost  60 
per  cent ;  that  in  1889-90  the  national  expenditure  was 
jf 86,083,000,  and  the  local  expenditure  ;f 67, 1 20,000,  giving 
a  total  outlay  of  ^^  153,203*000  (or,  deducting  imperial 
contributions  to  the  amount  of  ;f2,470,00O,  ^^150,733,000), 
being  an  increase  of  82 1  millions  over  the  expenditure  of 
1842-3,/.^,  1 20  per  cent.  ;  and  final ly^  as  already  shown,  that 
in  1 898^9  the  national  expenditure  was  jCioS,i  50,000  and 

^  Budget  Speech  of  iS6a  in  Finnntial  Staiirrtittti^  119. 
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the  local  ;£"7 9, 300,000,  i.e.,  a  total  of  jf  187,450,000,  or  an 
increase  of  25  per  cent,  over  the  expenditure  of  188^^90. 

France  presents  a  similar  movement.  In  1820  the 
general  expenditure  was  906  million  francs^  by  i860  it  had 
reached  2,084  niilHon  francs,  or  much  over  double ;  more 
precisely,  130  per  cent  The  expenditure  for  1899  ex- 
ceeded 3,589  million  francSi  or  a  growth  since  i860  of  over 
J2  per  cent,* 

The  Italian  expenditure  of  1861  was  812  million  lire: 
the  estimate  for  190 1-2  is  1,728  million  lire,  an  increase  of 
916  million  lire,  giving  a  growth  in  40  years  of  112  percent. 

The  Prussian  budget  in  1849  was  282  million  marks;  in 
1865  it  had  grown  to  nearly  507  million  marks.  Since  the 
formation  of  the  North  German  Confederation  (1866)  and 
the  German  Empire  (1871)  the  increase  has  continued, 
the  actual  expenditure  in  1889-90  was  1,831  million 
marks,  and  the  estimates  for  1902-3,  2,350  million  marks. 
The  Prussian  Budget  for  1901  is  2,614  million  marksr 

The  smaller  German  States  exhibit  like  features.  Bavaria 
spent  32  million  marks  in  1819-20;  the  expenditure  for 
1889  was  260  million  marks^and  the  estimated  expenditure 
for  1893  came  to  306  million  marks. 

In  Austria^  Russiaj  and  even  in  small  States  like  Belgium, 
we  find  the  same  general  tendency  towards  increased  out- 
lay. In  the  last-mentioned  country,  whose  administration 
has  been  well  conducted,  the  expenditure  in  1835  was  87 
million  francs;  for  1890  it  was  417  million  francs,  making 
almost  a  five- fold  increase.  For  1900  the  expenditure  was 
estimated  at  451  million  francs. 

So  well  established  is  the  general  fact  of  increasing  out* 
lay — and  whoever  doubts  it  need  only  run  over  the  examples 
just  given^ — that  even  conservative  writers  on  finance,  such 
as  Rose  her  and  Umpfenbach,  lay  it  down  as  a  general  law 


'  See  L<;on  Say,  Lts  Finances  de  ia  Frmit^^  iii.  1-3 1,  for  an  admirable 
sUtement  and  crilicisTn  of  this  □lovetticnL 

"  Thcte  are,  however,  items  of  expenses  and  receipt  between  ihe  Empire 
ar>d  Prussia  which  re<iuce  each  amount  in  1902^3  by  348  million  marks* 
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of  progress  ;  *  and  they  explain  it  by  reference  to  the  in- 
creasing demands  made  by  society  on  the  modern  State* 
'  What  judgment  should  we  pass/  asks  the  former,  *  on  a 
government  that,  after  the  manner  of  the  Middle  Age*i, 
did  not  trouble  itself  about  the  health,  mental  training, 
maintenance^  or  enriching  of  the  people?*  And  so  far 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  intensifying  of  state  duties  is  one 
cause  of  the  almost  universal  increase.  In  previous  chapters 
we  have  seen  how  the  cost  of  defence,  of  administration, 
and  the  minor  needs  of  civilisation  have  gone  to  swell  the 
growing  totals  of  modern  budgets,  and  in  each  case  special 
causes  have  appeared  that  went  far  to  explain  the  final 
result 

Before  collecting  these,  it  may  be  well  to  correct  to  some 
extent  the  impression  that  increasing  figures  of  outlay  are 
apt  to  produce.  Leroy- Beau  lieu  remarks  ^^  that  one  cause 
of  the  general  increase  is  to  be  found  in  the  depreciation 
of  the  precious  metals.  As  expenditure  is  estimated  in 
terms  of  money,  any  change  in  the  value  of  the  circulating 
medium  should  be  taken  into  account,  and  the  application 
of  some  test  as  to  the  reduced  purchasing  power  of  money 
would  considerably  alter  the  figures  for  the  earlier  part  of 
the  period  that  we  have  taken,  i>.  from  1S20  to  1 870,  but 
for  the  last  thirty  years  the  correction  would  act  in  the 
other  direction.  Increases  in  outlay  since  1873  would  cer- 
tainly mean  more  than  the  amount  as  measured  in  money, 
so  that  we  cannot  place  much  stress  on  this  part  of  the 
explanation  of  increase.  Another  element  is,  however, 
important.  In  most  countries  population  is  growing,  and 
national  income  grows  with  it ;  and  in  the  exceptional 
case^s  where,  as  in  France,  population  is  stationary,  income 
19  increasing.  It  is  not,  therefore,  certain  that  the  pro- 
portion of  public  outlay  to  national  income  has  become 
greater.  Moreover — and  this  is  the  most  important  con-  i  1 1 
sideration — the  extension  of  the  economic  activity  of  the  ' 
State  in   certain  directions  has  been  accompanied    by  a 


Roscher,  §  1  to  ;  Umpfenbach,  38. 


'  ji,  159. 
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passage  of  special  industries  from  private  to  public  manage- 
ment. As  a  necessary  consequence,  public  ex{>enditure  and 
income  are  both  increased  without  the  real  pressure  on  the 
people  becoming  greater.  It  may  be  that  in  this  tendency 
there  lies,  in  Roscher's  phrase^  *  eiu  communistischer  Zug^ 
and  it  is  plain  that  the  transfer  in  this  manner  of  all  in- 
dustries means  the  establishment  of  socialism  pure  and 
simple.  But  apart  from  its  economic  reactions,  a  writer 
on  finance  is  not  entitled  to  absolutely  condemn  this  move- 
ment His  duty  is,  however^  to  point  out  that  comparisoji 
between  the  expenditure  of  a  State  with  large  industrial 
enterprises  in  its  charge  and  one  without  them  is  illegitimate 
unless  due  correction  is  made.  To  take  a  simple  illustra- 
tion, it  is  plain  that  if  the  State  purchased  the  English  rail- 
ways, and  the  accounts  entered  into  the  national  budget  (as 
they  should),  both  expenditure  and  income  would  be  largely 
increased.  This  has  actually  happened  in  Prussia,  and 
explains  a  large  part  of  the  increased  outlay  in  that 
country.^ 

Notwithstanding  these  extenuations^  there  has  been,  we 
believe,  an  increase  in  expenditure  that  is  not  balanced  by 
receipts  from  the  property  of  the  State,  and  this  larger 
outlay  rnay  be  attributed  to  the  following  causes  v — 

(i)  The  cost  of  war  and  preparation  for  \v^ar.  We  need 
not  repeat  the  details  already  given  on  this  subject,^  but  we 
ought  to  emphasise  the  general  fact  The  annual  military 
and  naval  expenditure  of  Europe  approaches  ;£ 3 00.000,000, 
and  the  disturbance  to  industry,  the  apprehension  of  hos- 
tilities, and  above  all  the  interest  on  debts  incurred  for  the 
most  part  for  the  purpose  of  war,  considerably  increase  the 
burden*^  As  if  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  its  effects,  a  test 
case  has  been  provided  in  the   condition    of    the  United 

'  The  eslimaicd  expenditure  on  the  Priissian  State  Railways  in  i90»-3  is 
883  million  marksj,  l^esides  the  part  of  the  total  debt  due  to  their  purchase. 
The  receipt 5.,  however^  are  eslimate<l  at  1,416  miilioii  marks. 

^  Supra,  Bk.  i,  ch.  2. 

"  Nejmark,  Lti  Dttits  Pitbliqiies,  Sg, 
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States,  which  further  shows  that  it  is  not  war,  but  the 
necessity  of  constant  readiness  for  it,  that  affects  most 
injuriously  the  economic  interests  of  nations,^ 

(2)  A  second  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  extension  of 
administrative  action.  To  maintain  a  large  staff  of  com- 
petent  officials  considerable  outlay  is  needed,  much  of  it 
necessarily  wasteful.  It  may  be  that  a  great  deal  of  official 
work  does  with  advantage  to  society  what  men  are  too 
busy  or  too  careless  to  do  for  themselves.  Perhaps  also 
it  checks  some  moral  and  social  evils,  but,  financially 
speaking,  it  is  undoubtedly  costly,  and  if  the  end  could  be 
otherwise  gained  it  would  be  an  economic  benefit. 

To  these  causes  many  would  add  a  third — the  pro- 
gress of  democracy.^  It  is  argued  that  a  widely  extended 
suffrage  lowers  the  standard  ol  legislatures,  and  that 
under  the  influence  of  socialistic  ideas  the  expenses  of  the 
State  are  increased.  There  is  probably  some  truth  in  this 
doctrine.  The  *  new  radicalism  *  is  not  desirous  of  economy 
in  exi:>enditure,^  and  it  may  be  freely  conceded  that 
*  democratic  finance  *  is  remarkable  for  its  disregard  of  prin- 
ciples and  its  utter  incapacity  to  measure  financial  forces  ; 
but  on  the  whole  it  cannot  be  said  that  Russian  finance^ 
which  is  certainly  not  democratic,  is  much  superior  in 
these  respects.  Nor  is  it  plain  that  English  finance  before 
the  Reform  Act  of  1832  was  worthy  of  commendation. 
The  socialistic  element  which  has  an  injurious  efl'ect  on 
finance  is  not  an  essential  part  of  modern  democracy. 
The  technical  administration  of  revenue  and  expenditure 
is  also  likely  to  suffer  while  under  the  control  of  an  un- 
trained democracy.     But  allowing  all  this,  the  real  enemy 


'  The  policy  of  expansion  adopted  by  ihc  Uniied  States  since  the  war  with 
Spain  will  almosl  certainly  bring  tbcni  under  the  inilQence.s  that  have  affected 
the  fmances  of  European  States. 

^  Leroy-BeauHeUi  iL  169  sq, 

*  The  contrast  between  the  doctrines  of  7*k€  Kadicai  Pt&grammi  (ch»  8, 
'  Tajtalion  and  Finance ')  and  those  of  Cobden}  Bright,  and  George  Urate  i» 
very  extreme. 
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of  sound  finance  h  ignorance  on  the  part  both  of  rulers 
and  ruled,  and  this  is  unfortunately  too  common  under  all 
forms  of  government. 

4}  6,  Any  discussion  of  public  expenditure  that  neglected 
to  notice  its  influence  on  national  and  social  economy  would 
be  incomplete.  The  State,  through  its  central  and  local 
organs,  is  by  far  the  greatest  purchaser  of  goods  and 
employer  of  services :  it  can  in  this  way  powerfully  in- 
fluence prices  and  wages,  and  through  that  influence  affect 
the  distribution  of  wealth.  The  sum  of  jf  150,000,000 
annually  disbursed  (after  allowing  for  the  amount  that 
goes  as  interest  on  loans,  which  operate  on  the  money 
market)  must  both  by  its  great  amount  and  its  changed 
direction  alter  the  structure  of  the  British  national  industries. 
Demand  for  commodities  determines  the  direction  that 
production  will  take,  and  consequently  the  form  of  labour 
in  many  cases  depends  on  the  policy  of  the  State  ;  so  also 
do  the  rates  of  remuneration  and  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment.' The  economic  systems  of  Germany  and  the 
United  States  owe  their  different  features  largely  to  the 
special  direction  of  state  activity  in  each  country.  The 
technical  arrangements  for  the  supply  of  commodities  for 
public  requirements  are  a  serious  consideration  for  adminis- 
trators, owing  to  their  ulterior  effects.  Government  manu- 
facture is  liable  to  the  evils  of  expense  and  inferiority 
in  quality  of  products,  but  the  alternative  method  of 
purchase  in  the  open  market,  necessarily  carried  out 
through  agents,  is  not  free  from  similar  evils.  In  par- 
ticular, the  result  of  giving  contracts  at  the  lowest  tender 
has  been  vehemently  assailed  by  reformers  as  tending 
to  lower  w^ages.^  The  direct  employment  of  scr\^ices 
or  labour  by  the  State  gives  rise  to  further  complications* 
Hiring  on  the  ordinary  system  and  at  the  market  rate 
is  impossible  in  the  case  of  the  higher  officialSj  while  for 

^  Hermann,  SttuUnoirthuhaftikk^  Uniersuckuttj^  {ind  cd.)i  465*  indicales 
this  very  clearly* 
8  C.  Kingsley,  CAi&/  Cl^his  and  Nasty, 
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military  and  naval  services  special  conditions  of  engage* 
ment  are  needed.  The  great  extent  and  variety  of  the 
general  Civil  Service  make  the  determination  of  its  proper 
remuneration  a  question  of  much  difficulty.  To  avoid  the 
political  evils  that  short  tenure — ^as  In  the  American 
system — causes,  its  members  ought  to  be  permanently 
employed.  Permanence  in  state  service  soon  affects  pri- 
vate employers,  who  will  have  to  give  either  like  security 
of  tenure  or  better  pay,^  In  every  part  of  national  life 
this  influence  of  state  expenditure  is  felt,  and  is  becoming 
greater.^ 

The  great  and  increasing  importance  of  state  outlay 
does  not,  however,  afford  a  presumption  that  the  move- 
ment is  advantageous.  The  current  of  modern  sentiment 
runs  as  strongly  at  present  in  favour  of  state  action  as 
it  did  fifty  years  ago  against  it»  but  neither  tendency  can 
be  its  own  justification  ;  both  have  to  be  judged  on  the 
grounds  of  reason  and  experience.  Some  popular  argu- 
ments for  state  expenditure  may  be  at  once  dismissed* 
Perhaps  the  crudest  is  that  which  regards  the  State  as 
affording  em  ploy  men  t,  and  imagines  that  if  war  and  the 
other  conditions  which  call  for  state  services  were  to  cease, 
there  would  be  no  field  for  the  labour  of  those  now  em- 
ployed as  soldiers,  policemen,  and  officials.  This- obvious 
fallacy  arises  from  entirely  overlooking  the  previous 
existence  in  private  hands  of  the  funds  collected  by  the 
State  as  its  income,  and  which  would  afford  like  employ- 
ment, but  on  other  lines :  the  best  practical  refutation  is, 
however,  found  in  the  ease  with  which  the  enormous  ex- 
penditure of  the  United  States  during  the  Civil  War  was 
reduced  at  its  conclusion,  and  the  military  forces  absorbed 
in  various  industrial  employments.^     Expenditure  of  itself 

*  On  this  point  tj).  Prof.  Foxweirs  articlt^  m  Cfaims  ^/  LiiS<tur,  254*  Fot 
further  observation  of  stale  dealings  with  la>Jour,  see  Bk,  ii.  ch*  3,  §  ao. 

^  The  belief  thai  the  State  should  be  a  model  employer  is  rapidly  gaiaing 
gtoundi  as  the  pailM  adoption  of  the  eight-hour  day  and  the  ai?eeptance  of  the 
Trade  Union  rate  of  wages  show. 

*  Wcll5   in   CMeH   Citib  Misays  (ind  Seriei),  49' ■     Cp.    Adam  Smith*s 
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is  plainly  not  a  good  ;  it  has  to  be  judged  by  its  object, 
i,€,  by  the  benefits  obtained  in   return    for  the  sacrifices 
made.     By  taking  this  view  we  avoid  the  opposite  fallacy 
that  all  state  outlay  is  bad » or  at  all  events  that  the  less  the 
expenditure  the  better     This  doctrine,  though  accepted  by 
Say  and  Ricardo,*  is  palpably  incorrect,  since  it  takes  no 
account  of  one  of  the  two  factors  in  the  problem.     It  is 
j[io^true  ihat  the  cheapest  article  is  the  best,  nor  is  *  thg 
^  cheapest  State  *  the  most  serviceable.    That  state  organisa- 
tion is  the  best  and  reallyjthe  cheapest  which,  jl  I  elements 
of  the  question  being  taken  into  account,  gives  the  greatest 
aniount  of  benefit  to  its  citizens  and  provides  best  for  the 
Jtiture  progress  of  the  nation. 


APPENDIX* 

Ok  the  Classification  aki>  Guiding  Maxims  of  Public 
expekditukb* 

The  i&pid  tlevelopment  of  financuil  stud}^  m  recent  years  hiL^  led  to  a  careful 
CXUftrn&tion  of  ihe  more  Wckw^rd  divisions  of  the  subject,  in  order  to  bring 
them  inlcy  scienitfic  form,  TJie  theory  of  state  expenditure  has  naturally 
attracted  a  large  part  of  ihis  fresh  energy^  The  undue  neglect  of  the  earlier 
English  and  French  writers^  has  t>een  replaced  by  rather  elaborate  critical 
discu^ioti-  But  it  is  nevertliekss  true  ihat  the  difficulties  of  the  quef^tion  have 
not  by  any*Tneans  l>ecn  removed.  No  one  has  as  yet  propounded  a  system  of 
arrangement  and  a  body  of  rules  applicable  to  public  eiipenditure  which  could 
claim  \M  be  of  the  same  character  and  fundamental  importance  as  those  estab- 
lished for  pubUe  revenue,  and  particularly  for  taxation.  This  failure  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  subject-matteTi  and  is  closely 
paralleled  byi  if  not  in  a  sense  identical  with^  the  case  of  the  theory  of  consump- 
tlon  in  Economics,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  production  or  disiribution. 

There  is,  however^  some  advantage  to  i)e  obtained  by  considering  the  sug- 
gestions put  forward  by  the  able  writers  who  have  endeavour eu  to  throw 
further  light  on  the  matter. 


remarks  on  the  absorption  of  *  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  soldiers  and 
scam  en  J*  dii^banded  at  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years*  War,  in  I  he  ranks  o^ 
industry.      WiaUh  t/f  Naiimis^  196* 

1  *The  golden  manim  of  RL  Say,  "  Ihai  the  very  best  of  all  plans  of  finance 
is  to  spend  little,  and  the  best  of  all  taxes  is  that  which  is  the  least  in  amount/* 
Ricardo,  Worki^  145, 

^  See  Inirsdu^timt^  ch.  i.  |  2. 
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First,  wc  may  notice  the  ingenious  development  of  a  ronceplion,  presented 
in  a  less  cbLioralt^  form  by  Cohni  which  ap|)carK  in  Professor  Plchn^s  teit- 
book.'  This  system  groups  the  several  kinds  of  expenditure  with  reference  to 
the,  benefit  that  they  confer.  From  the  great  class  of  expemliiure  which 
confers  *a  common  benefit  on  all  cjli^ens  *  there  is  a  transition  through  the 
inlertnediate  forms  of  outlay  that  (j)  are  special,  tmt  treated  as^ommon,  and 
(2 J  confer  both  special  and  commnn  benefit  lo  \hiH  cl^ss  uhir.h  confers  *  only  a 
special  benefit  on  individuaU.^  There  are  thus  dnn  sectums  or  head^  of 
esj>enditure,  each  of  which  makes  a  separate  category,  and  il  js  claimed  that 
on  this  basis  a  satisfactory — and  the  only  logical  — classification  can  be  estab- 
lished.^ 

At  the  first  glance  the  arrangement  appears  to  be  convenienti  but  even  a 
cursory  study  suffices  to  brinj;  out  its  defects.  Perhaps  the  most  obvious  is  the 
immense^  difficulty  of  assigning  the  various  itetns  of  outlay  to  the  prescril>ed 
categories.  May  it  not  be  truly  said  that  all  expenditure  is  for  the  public  and 
general  interest  ?  Otherwise  it  should  not  exist.  Again,  il  is  impossible  to 
exclude  the  element  of  special  advantage,  even  in  the  case  of  the  first  class. 
There  are  surpluses  of  utility  accruing  to  some  individuals  from  the  expendi- 
ture  for  national  defence  or  internal  security.  Thus  the  four  cla-sses  may  be 
reduced  to  one^the  third  in  order.* 

Still  more  serious  is  the  fact  that  the  allotment  will  vary  according  to  the 
views  of  tbe  arranger.  Expenditure  that  one  writer  would  put  under  a  par- 
ticular head  will  be  aligned  a  ditferent  place  by  another.  The  classification 
—to  state  the  point  definitely— rests  on  a  suh/ective  rather  I  ban  an  ohj&iwe 
tiasis.  This  would  seem^  of  itself,  enough  to  condemn  it  as  a  scientific  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  Prof,  P|ehn|Jndeedp  in  his  treatment  of  the  contents  (jf 
the  different  clai^^esT  supplies  examples  which  support  this  criticism.  Thus, 
/.^.  pensions  as  the  recognition  of  service  belong  lo  class  one,  but  when  they 
are  improperly  bestowed  they  come  under  class  two.  How  hopeless  it  would 
be  to  apply  such  a  test  the  history  of  the  English  Pension  List  proves,*  In 
truths  the  test  of  graduated  benefit  is  as  unsatisfactory  as  one  of  graduated 
disutility  would  be  for  taxation. 

Another  theory  is  given  in  the  work  of  Prof.  Adams,  in  which  the  functions 
of  the  State  are  regarded  as,  after  due  analysb,  affording  a  clue  to  the  law  of 
public  expenditure.  Governmental  functions  may  be  analysed  into  three 
ciis$es — ^pfotective.  commercial.t  and  dcvelopmentab  This  classification  also 
permits  the  framing  of  general  laws  as  to  the  relative  movement  of  the  ditferent 
groups.  The  cost  of  the  protective  function  will  decHne,  while  that  of  the 
Eommercial  one  will  probal>ly,  and  that  of  the  devejopmenial  one  will  ccrudnjyi 
increase  with  the  progress  uf  society.* 

In  this  case  also  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  proper  head  to  which  the 


*  Plehn,  Publk  Fiiuxmi^  Part  i.  ^  Cobiii  §§  79-91  I  Pl«hn,  28-32. 

*  Prof*    Nicholson   puts   this   criticism    most    effectively,     Prtfutp/eSj   iii, 

4  Even  the  annual  pension  grant  of  ;f  1,200  for  literary  services  has  been  the 
object  oi  keen  criticism,  and  in  some  cases  the  grants  have  been  quite  unde^ 
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sevenl  concrete  items  of  expeiis^  are  to  be  n^gned  is  epcoutilcred,  TKere  i& 
fjo  doubt  th&t  what  some  writers  would  describe  els  protective  outlay  others 
would  call  developmental.  J.  S.  Mill  showed  long  ago  that  there  is  no  clear- 
cut  line  between  the  institutions  and  qualities  that  conduce  to  maintain  order^ 
and  those  that  promote  prt^ess,*  and  in  the  same  way  expenditure  for  pro- 
tection helps  development.  Commercial  estpenditure,  af^ln,  is  justifiable  only 
as  contributing  to  present  weU-being  or  future  progress.^  An  eqimlly  unsntii- 
factory  feature  of  Prof.  Adams*  discussion  is  found  in  the  laws  of  movement 
which  he  form ii lilies  for  the  several  classes.  To  lay  down  dogmatically  that 
protective  expenditure  declines  in  the  progress  of  society  is  hardly  warranted 
by  facts.  If  any  proposition  can  be  confidently  laid  down  respt^ctmg  the  course 
of  espenditure  in  the  near  future,  it  is  that  military  and  naval  expenditure 
will  increase  more  than  in  proportion  to  other  outlay — a  statement  that  will 
proJ^jably  lie  as  true  of  the  United  States  as  of  the  great  European  powers. 
Prof  Adams\  like  Prof,  Plehn*s,  classificalion  fails  to  present  the  character- 
istics of  a  groupings  logical  and  in  accordance  with  fact. 

Mora  tgienrific  than  cither  of  the  preceding  attempts  is  the  treatment  of 
public  expenditure  adopted  by  Prof.  Nicholson  in  his  recent  treatise*'  After 
dwelling  on  the  fact  that  expenditure  must  be  regarded  as  co-ordinate  with 
revenue^  he  classifies  the  totms  of  expenditure  by  reference  to  ainouni  of 
revenue  obtained  in  return  for  the  services  rendered,  Thui  the  following 
classes  may  l^e  distinguished  :  ( t )  expenditure  without  any  direct  return  of 
revenue  ;  {z)  expenditure  indirectly  beneliciar  to  revenue  ;  f  j)  ciLp^mliture 
with  partial  direct  return  ;  (4I  expenditure  with  full  refufiTor  surglus^profit. 

Under  this  system  the  greater  part  of  expenditure  in  every  given  Slate  »n 
be  easily  and  conveniently  grouped,  but  the  difficulty  remains  that  the  divid- 
ing line  is  not  always  clearly  marked,  ^.,f.  there  may  \ic  doubt  as  to  the 
inclusion  of  a  [xarlicul»r  item  under  head  (t)  or  (2).  Still  more  important  is 
the  question  whether  the  classification  is  one  which  brings  out  the  really 
essential  differences  in  different  kinds  of  cx|>enditure  and  places  these  separate 
groups  in  their  proper  relation.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  public  ex- 
penditure is  one  division  of  the  social  consumption  or  using  of  wealth,  and 
has,  therefore,  to  be  treated  on  the  s.ime  principles  as  other  forms  of  consump- 
tion* Hut  it  would  hardly  be  allowable  to  classify  the  forms  of  private  con- 
sumpiion  by  reference  to  the  amount  of  income  obEained  in  connexion  with 
tach.  We  could  not  get  beyond  the  broad  division  into  *  productive '  and 
*  unproductive  *  consumption*  which  is  not  very  illuminMing  as  to  the  real 
character  of  the  many  seciions  of  private  outlay- 
In  truth,  the  forms  of  public  expenditure  arc  determined  by  the  various 
needs  of  the  State »  and  thus  it  appears  that  the  consideration  of  these  several 
wants  in  their  concrete  manife-statiun  is,  &>  far  as  inquiry  has  yet  gone,  the 
most  convenient  and  instructive  way  of  discussing  this  class  of  financial  prob- 
lems.    No  ingenuity  of  aiulysk  can  remove  Ibc  subject  of  public  finance 


^  Mill,  Rtfre$eniativ€  Gtm^mmtnt,  cb.  2. 

^  For  further  criticism  on  this  point  see  the  reviews  of  Adams'  work  by 
Prof.  Seligman  {F0L  Scitnct  Qu^fteriy,  xiv.  134-5)  S  4nd  the  present  writer 
{£i&iii}mk /aumal,  ix.  435). 

'  I*rimipl0i  &/ P^L  Ecattamyt  III,  chij,  15,  16. 
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from  the  domain  of  Political  Science,  which,  in  turn,  takes  its  starting  point 
from  the  institutions  and  activities  of  the  State. 

Similar  difficulties  beset  the  framing  of  general  canons  of  expenditure. 
Beyond  the  broad  rule  of  aiming  at  the  maximum  result,  it  is  not  easy  to 
reach  any  important  conclusions  by  the  deductive  method.  Nor  does  it  seem 
probable  that  the  canons  of  taxation  can,  as  Prof.  Nicholson  believes,  be  em- 
ployed as  a  guide  in  developing  equally  fundamental  maxims  for  expenditure. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  certain  common  principles  running  through  the  whole 
public  economy,  as  the  laws  of  Supply  and  Demand  affect  most  economic 
questions.  In  respect  to  expenditure  there  is,  however,  the  influence  of  the 
needs  of  the  society" which  are  in  a  sense  extra- financial.  This  is  the 
element  of  truth  contained  in  the  view  of  Leroy-Beaulieu  anicT  others,  who 
refuse  to  include  the  question  of  expenditure  in  their  treatment  of  finance.  ^ 

If  sci<^ntific  principles  of  expenditure  are  developed  in  the  future,  it  will  be 
by  {a)  the  use  of  the  marginal  doctrine  applied  to  the  last  increments  of  outlay 
in  each  particular  direction,^  and  {d)  the  more  critical  examination  of  the  actual 
processes  by  which  the  public  economy  is  carried  on.  At  all  events,  a  long  time 
must  elapse  before  any  rules  claiming  the  authority  that  the  Smithian  canons 
of  taxation  have  acquired  can  be  elaborated. 


>  Introduction^  ch.  i.  §  2.  *  Supra^  Bk.  i.  ch.  8,  \  4. 
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CHAPTER    I 

THE   FORMS   AND    CLASSIFICATION    OF   PUBLIC    REVENUE 

§  I.  A  SYSTEM  of  public  expenditure  such  as  has  been 
examined  in  the  preceding  book  requires  as  its  necessary 
basis  a  corresponding  public  revenue.  State  economy  is 
in  nowise  exempt  from  that  condition  of  ail  private 
economies  which  makes  it  essential  to  provide  that  con- 
sumption shall  be  balanced  by  production,  and  that  effort 
must  be  put  forth  in  order  to  procure  satisfaction.  In 
respect  to  the  public  power  there  is  a  wider  field,  but  no 
change  in  the  nature  of  things  ;  the  correlation  of  exertion 
and  enjoyment  holds  here  as  elsewhere,  and  if  tem- 
porarily disturbed  is  certain  to  be  sooner  or  later  re- 
established. All  financial  systems  are  in  fact  compelled 
to  recognise  the  relation,  though  political  exigencies  may 
sometimes  make  it  inconvenient  to  adopt  a  line  of  conduct 
completely  in  accordance  with  that  recognition.  Every 
Parliamentary  Government  has  arrangements  for  raising 
funds  as  well  as  for  granting  supplies.  In  England  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  is  parallel  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Supply,*  as  in  the  United  States  the  small 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  to  the 
Committee  on  '  Appropriations/  The  raising  of  revenue 
has  to  be  format ly  separated  from  the  more  agreeable 
occupation   of   applying  it  for  the   public   requirements, 


'  Though  each  is  simply  the  House  of  Commons  stidng  under  a.  special 
nanie. 
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Public  revenue  bein^  thus  the  counterpart  or  obverse  of 
expenditure,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  consider  it:§  forms 
and  sourceSj  and  to  see  how  far  they  admit  of  logical 
grouping  and  arrangement 

§  2.  This,  like  most  financial  questions^  needs  to  be 
studied  at  first  from  the  historical  side.  The  early  tribe 
shows  us  expenditure  and  revenue  in  combination  ;  the 
services  and  commodities  required  for  public  use  are 
directly  levied  and  applied  to  the  particular  end.*  When 
once  this  primitive  stage  is  passed,  revenue  as  distinct  from 
expenditure  emerges,  and  its  collection  and  administration 
become  matters  of  vital  concern  to  the  growing  state 
organisation-  It  is  true  that  for  a  long  time  contributions 
of  goods  are  levied  in  kind,  but  their  employment  is  more 
complicated,  and  invoh^es  redistribution  of  the  different 
forms  of  wealth  obtained  by  the  State.  With  the  intro- 
duction of  money »  the  divorce  between  the  revenue  col- 
lected and  the  expenditure  undertaken  is  finally  established, 
since  public  agents  can  directly  buy  what  they  need  for 
the  public  service,  while  the  revenue  is  brought  in  under 
the  form  of  the  general  medium  of  exchange.  What 
strikes  the  observer  most  forcibly  in  contemplating  this 
development  is  the  extreme  variety  of  the  forms  of 
revenue  or  state  receipts.  Dues  levied  on  land,  on  goods 
of  all  kinds,  on  the  performance  of  different  acts,  in 
addition  to  the  several  kinds  of  individual  revenue,  are 
enjoyed  by  the  State.  The  Egyptian  revenues  under  the 
Ptolemies  were  of  the  most  varied  kinds.  The  Roman 
finances  received  contributions  from  very  many  and  diverse 
sources,  and  so  did  the  Exchequers  of  mediae val  sovereigns. 
When  we  run  over  the  long  lists  that  appear  in  legal  and 
historical  works  treating  of  this  side  of  mediaeval  law  and 
economy,  the  greatest  difficulty  is  to  reduce  them  to  some 
manageable  form.*    This  complexity  seems  to  have  puzzled 

»  5///r<7,  Bk.  I  ch.  I,  S  7. 

^  Thus  Bkckatone  (u  281-337)  g'^*^^  twenty-one  difiTerent  rightf*  as  com- 
posing  the  *  ordinary  *  revenue  of  ihe  King,  from  which  cnutijeralion  taxes  are 
excluded.     Cibmrio  describes  twenty ^four  heads  of  revenue  in  medlnsval  Italy. 
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the  earliest  scientific  students  of  finance.     Bod  in,  as  noticed 
before,  arranj^ed  the  sources  of  revenue  under  seven  heads, 
but  Klock,  who  fairly  represents  the  German  views  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  gives  a  far  more  extensive  list      The  ,' 
*  chamber  science  *  writers  were  more  successful  in  group- 
ing the  forms  of  revenue  under  (i)  those  from  the  domain 
of  the  sovereign,  (2)  the  so-called  *  regalia'  or  prerogative! 
rights,  and  (5)  taxes*     In  Adam  Smith's  hands  the  doubje_ 
aspect  of  the   State  became  the   basis  of  classification.  , 
Regarded  as  an  artificial  personality,  or  (in  the  language  I 
of  modern  jurisprudence)  *  juristic  person,'  it  might  hold  J 
property  and  engage  in  trade.     Revenue  obtained  in  such 
ways  '  peculiarly  belonged  to  the  sovereign.'     It  was  his 
quasi-private  income.     In  another  aspect,  as  sovereign  or 
[_  supreme   power  he   was   able  to  impose   charges  on  thel 
revenues  of  his  subjects,  and  these  contributions  or  '  taxes  '| 
form  ed  the  seco  n  d  gro  up  ofstate  recei  pts.     The  simplicity 
and   clearness  of  this   classification   commended  itself  to 
English  and  French  writers,  who  have  almost  universally 
adopted  it     The  greater  political  development  of  France 
and    England,  by  making    ta.xation    the  most  important 
part  of  the  state  income,  favoured  its  acceptance.      The 
remains  of  the  feudal   system   w^ere   more   numerous   in 
Germany^  and  its  methods  of  finance  in  particular,  with  all 
their  variety  and  confusion,  were  slow  in  disappearing  from 
that  country.     Consequently   German  Finanzwissensckaft 
aimed   at  so  arranging  the   forms   of  revenue  as  to  give 
harmony  and    consistency  to  the  existing  systems.     The 
V^^^aZ/rt  ^  or  prerogatives  were  always  regarded  with  par- 
ticular attention,  and  it  was  sought  to  place  them  alongside 
of  taxation  as  a  head  of  revenue. 

Rau  is  in  great  measure  responsible  for  another  addition  | 
to  the  main  groups,  viz.  that  oi^{^s\[G£^uhr€n)}     He| 

Ecmtmtiia  F^iitLa  del  medU  a£vo^  Lib,  lit.  cap.  6.     For  the  diverse  Egypimn 
revenues,  see  Wilcken.  GHeihufhe  Ostraka. 

*  Justi  and  Sonnenfeb  iHith  speak  of  ^  accitlentaJ  revenue*  [Zuftiftige 
EinkUn/i€)t  but  tbey  can  hardly  l)^  credited  with  a  iheor)'  of  *  fees  *  as  distinct 
^om  '  taxes/ 
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noticed  that  in  .many  cases  public  institutions  gave  special 
benefits  for  which  they  charged  an  equivalent  ;  e.g.  in  law 
proceedings  fees  were  asked  from  the  litigants.  It  was 
natural  to  regard  this  class  of  objects,  denoted  by  a  special 
name  {Gibuhr),  as  a  separate  and  independent  form  of 
revenue,  giving  as  a  final  result  that  state  receipts  were  dis- 
tributed under  four  heads :  (i)  Private  industry  of  State^ 
(2)  Prerogative  rights,  (3)  Fees,  (4)  Taxes.  On  this  classi- 
fication of  public  revenues  most  of  the  controversies  as  to 
arrangement  in  German  financial  works  turn.  It  is  too 
plain  for  dispute  that  the  first  and  fourth  of  the  above- 
mentioned  heads  must  be  kept  apart,  but  in  the  endeavour 
to  bring  the  two  intermediate  divisions  into  some  form  of 
combination  with  them,  great  diflTcrence  of  opinion  is  to 
be  found.  Some  writers  oppose  *  Taxes*  to  the  three 
other  forms  of  revenue,  which  are  joined  under  some  more 
general  term,^  Others  place  Taxes  and  *  Fees  '  under  one 
headland  oppose  them  to  the  *  quasi-private  income  *  and 
prerogative  dues,  or  with  greater  wisdom  eliminate  the 
latter  from  the  division  altogether.^  There  is  even  a 
decided  tendency  in  the  latest  inquirers  to  come  back  by  a 
somewhat  devious  route  to  the  plainer  position  of  Adam 
Smith,  and  to  recognise  only  the  two  great  divisions  of 
state  revenue  into  (t)  quasi -private  and  (2)  public,  though 
distinguishing,  as  he  has  done,  the  various  cases  of  extra 
payment  for  special  services.^  A  detailed  examination  of 
the  many  points  raised  in  the  controversy  on  this  subject 
of  classification  would  lead  us  too  far,  but  some  of  the 
results  are  too  important  to  be  altogether  passed  over,  and 
must  therefore  be  briefly  noted. 

*  This  is  ilie  ccHirse  fr*llcjwcd  by  Stein  and  Roscher  \  the  former  (i.  13S  sq.) 
speaks  of 'economic Mncome  ;  Ihe  latier  of  *  whole  or  half  privaie  economic 
St&te  receipts.'     Bk,  L  c\\^.  4*  5  (gg  iS-  2^i 

*  Umpfenbacb,  who  sulistitutes  the  term  *  Fisc*l  prerogative  rights' (Kir- 
reekte)  for  *  rtgolia^'  takes  the  former  course  :  7%  ;  Wagner,  i.  487  sq*,  it.  3 J, 
the  latter,  tii  recent  discussion,  *  conlributions '  [Beitmgt)  have  been  broyghi 
in  as  an  adilitionaJ  section  of  re  venue  by  some  w,  rttcrs. 

I*  This  is  the  case  with  regard  to  Cohn  (see  t,g,  §  107),  who  declines  to 
diKUiS  the  c|uestion  of  ^tate  property,  as  l>eing  economic  mtber  than  financial, 
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§  3.  First,  it  is  abundantly  established  that  much  of  thef 
difficulty  of  classification  arises  from  the  historical  pecu-J 
liarities  of  different  countries.      The  whole  doctrine  of  thef 
regalia  is  an  instance  in  point    It  was  the  result  of  attempt- 
ing to  apply  the  special  German   forms   of  revenue,  due 
to  the  slow  development  of  the  financial  system,  as  general 
categories  suited  for  all  times  and  places.     A  particular 
kind  of  state  rights  was  opposed  to  the  general  state  right 
to  raise  funds,  of  which  it  was  but  one  part 

A  second  result  of  the  discussions  on  arrangement  is  that 
the  many  and  varied  shapes  of  public  revenue  do  not  j 
always  admit  of  sharp  and  clear-cut  divisions*  Just  as  in  | 
economics  we  pass  by  a  series  of  steps  from  the  purest 
form  of  productive  capital  to  what  could  not  by  any  strain- 
ing of  terms  be  regarded  as  such,  so  do  we  find  many 
transitional  forms  between  what  is  the  State's  private  in- 
come and  what  it  gains  by  pure  taxation*  The  attempt 
to  create  a  CD*ordinate  class  composed  of*  fees*  paraliel  to 
taxes  is  the  outcome  of  this  circumstance,  as  also  of  the 
want  of  analytic  power  in  the  originator  of  the  classifica- 
tion. If  Rau  had  recognised  the  frequent  combination  of 
the  double  elements  of  state  industry  and  taxation  under 
the  apparently  simple  and  independent  form  of  revenue,  he 
would  have  aimed  at  separating  and  assigning  to  its  proper 
place  each  of  those  elements,  while  he  duly  noted  the  inter- 
mediate forms  that  presented  most  difficulty.  The  depart- 
ment of  fees  {Gebiihreft)  touches  at  one  end  the  quasi-private 
income  of  the  State^  and  at  the  other,  as  in  the  case  of 
'  taxes  on  commerce/  the  field  of  taxation,  but  it  has  no 
central  point  possessing  well-assigned  and  definite  features, 
and  enabling  us  to  give  a  definition  that  is  at  once  rational 
and  useful  in  practice* 

A  third  conclusion  is  also  warranted,  viz,  that  it  is  easy  j 
to  overrate    the  value    of    precise    and    rigid    classifica-j 
tion.    We  need  not  deny  that  a  good  and  natural  grouping  I 
(/.£.  a  grouping  in  accordance  with  the  real  affinities  of  the 
objects  dealt  with)  is  very  helpful  both  for  exposition  and 
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investigation.  By  it^  aid,  features  of  resemblance  and  of 
contrast  are  most  easily  perceived,  and  new  and  hitherto 
neglected  relations  are  often  suggested  ;  but  notwithstanding 
these  undeniable  advantageSi  the  most  essential  matter 
after  all  is  to  give  adequate  and  proper  treatment  to  the 
material  of  study,  and  even  with  a  somewhat  faulty  arrange- 
ment this  end  can  be  attained.  And  not  only  so ;  the 
L  merits  of  any  particular  classification  depend  partly  on  the 
^  end  in  view*  In  a  purely  historical  inquiry  the  ciass  of 
regalia  is  entitled  to  a  prominence  to  which  it  has  no  claim 
when  a  scientific  exposition  of  principles  is  specially 
desired.  So  in  descriptive  and  statistical  works  the  terms 
and  divisions  adopted  by  positive  financial  legislation  have 
to  be  followed,  subject  to  whatever  qualifications  scientific 
arrangement    may    necessitate.      In    an    investigation    of 

(general  finance,  the  grouping  of  topics  ought  to  be  based 
on  the  underlying  economic  and  social  conditions,  and 
aim  at  bringing  out  their  relations  as  clearly  as  possible,* 
Besides^  different  arrangements  naturally  tend  to  place 
different  parts  of  the  subject  in  prominence,  and  thus  study 
of  a  new,  even  if  on  the  whole  inferior,  system  of  grouping 
will  suggest  novel  points  of  view  to  the  inquirer. 

§  4,  We  have  already  suggested  in  the  preceding  criti- 
cisms the  arrangement  that  appears  to  be  most  suitable* 
It  has  now  to  be  more  fully  stated.     The  widest  division  of 
public  revenue  is  into  (i)  that  obtained  by  the  State  in  its 
!  various  functions  as  a  great  corporation  or' juristic  person/ 
loperating  under  the  ordinary  conditions  that  govern  indi- 
jviduals  or  private  companies,  and  (2)  that  taken  from  the 
revenues  of  the  society  by  the  power  of  the  sovereign.     To 
the  former  class  belong  the  rents  received  by  the  State  as 
landlord,  rent  charges  due  to  it,  interest  on  capital  lent  by 
it,  the  earnings  of  its  various  employments,  whether  these 


*  Cp,  Wagner,  L  4?4-5.  For  ihc  r^gaiia^  cp.  Sax  :  *  Dk  Regal ien  gchorcn 
der  Wirihaclmfrsgcschiclile  und  ^lem  posiliven  oflfcntlichen  Rechie  an,  die 
volkswirlhM:haftHche  Theorie  *  *   .  haL  mit  ihnen  nichts  %^x  schaffen/— 5/iMrf- 
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cover  the  expenses  of  the  particular  function  or  not,  and 
finally  the  accrual  of  property  by  escheat  or  absence  of  a 
visible  owner.  Under  the  second  class  have  to  be  placed 
taxes,  either  general  or  special,  and  finally  all  extra  returns 
obtained  by  state  industrial  agencies  through  tlie  privileges 
granted  to  them.  This  course  seems  best  calculated  to 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  scientific  accuracy  and  practical 
convenience*  It  places  together  distinct  and  well-defined 
parts  of  public  revenue,  and  it  separates  the  economic  from 
the  compulsory  receipts  of  the  State* 

To  test  it  in  its  relation  to  other  divisions,  we  may  con- J 
sider  the  place  it  assigns  to  (i)  the  prerogative  dues  and  ^ 
(2)  '  fees/  If  these  classes  can  be  fittingly  placed,  then  the 
arrangement  may  be  said  to  be  justified.  A  very  slight 
examination  shows  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  preroga- 
tives or  regalia  are  really  special  property -rights.  Rose  her 
has  noticed  that  they  originated  in  the  mixture  of  landed 
property  and  sovereignty*'  They  are  thus  in  their  right 
place  when  classed  along  with  other  economic  sources  of 
revenue*  In  some  instances,  however,  an  element  of 
monopoly  created  by  law  comes  in,  and  where  there  is  an 
additional  receipt  from  this  condition  it  is  certainly  a  tax, 
and  must  find  its  place  in  the  compulsory  revenue  of  the 
State. 

Fees  admit  of  a  somewhat  similar  analysis.  Usually  | 
they  are  but  a  small  return  for  the  expenses  of  the  state  ' 
agency  to  which  they  are  paid,  and  find  a  position  among 
the  private  economic  receipts  as  a  deduction  from  the 
expenditure.  It  may  even  be  best  to  subtract  them  from 
the  expenses  and  charge  the  balance  as  net  outlay,  though 
in  practice  the  wisdom  of  bringing  all  expenditure  and 
receipts  (not  merely  balances)  into  the  budget  is  well 
established.      In  some  cases  it  happens  that  fees  just  cover 

*  I  18*  This  confusion  IS  characterisik  of  the  feudal  system  -  Cp.*  Among 
ihe  many  thmgs  which  may  be  said  about  the  system  known  lo  us  as  Ftudalisra, 
one  of  the  least  doubtful  is  thai  it  mixed  up  or  confounded  property  and 
sovere^ty/     Maine,  E^rfy  Law  and  CmWHt  p*  148* 
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all  expenses,  and  then  the  public  office  or  agency  is  a  state 
industry  that  pays  its  way.  Up  to  the  point  at  which 
ordinary  profit  is  obtained  the  same  title  is  justified,  but 
when  (the  institution  being  exclusively  a  public  one) 
ordinary  profit  is  exceeded,  the  monopoly  possessed  by  the 
office  is  employed  for  taxation.  It  therefore  follows — and 
this  is  perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  that  our  classification 
raises — that  one  and  the  same  public  institution  may  occupy 
different  positions  in  this  respect  at  different  places  or 
times.  The  Post  Office,  for  example,  may  be  a  purely 
public  function  involving  expenditure,  as  the  earliest  govern- 
ment Posts  probably  did  ;  it  may  in  another  country,  or  at 
a  later  time,  just  cover  its  expenses,  or  even  pay  fair 
interest  on  whatever  capital  it  employs, — such  has  been 
at  times  the  position  of  the  United  States  Post ;  or,  lastly. 
It  may,  as  in  England  at  present,  give  a  large  surplus  to  the 
general  revenue,  when  its  charges  become  a  tax  on  com- 
munications, though,  as  w^e  shall  see,  sometimes  admittingr  j 
of  full  jusLification>^  In  truth  this  apparent  defect  is  a1 
reason  in  favour  of  our  grouping  of  the  forms  of  revenue. 
Such  institutions  as  the  Post  Office  are  in  this  respect 
different  in  different  countries^  but  in  all  they  arc  capable 
of  presenting  the  three  elements  of  expenditure*  industrial 
revenue,  and  tax  revenue.  In  treating  of  economic  ex- 
penditure we  have  already  noticed  the  first  aspect  ;^  in  the 
present  book  we  shall  consider  the  second,  reserving  the 
last  for  its  appropriate  place. 

Some  classes  of  fees,  e.^.  law  fees,  are  closely  connected 
I  with  the  primary  functions  of  the  State.  They  then 
approach  so  nearly  to  taxation  as  to  be  best  classed  with 
it  There  is  an  appearance  of  straining  the  conception  of 
state  industry  by  including  them  under  that  head.  Here 
acquaintance  with  the  historical  development  is  of  use  in 
establishing  that  in  their  origin  such  fees  w^ere  strictly 
payment  for  service  done  ;  and  even  w*hen  this  element  has 

^  See  for  further  dtscus«»ii>n  of  thiit  point,  Bk.  ii.  ch.  3i  S  9  ^- 
*  Bk.  i.  ch.  6,  §  2. 
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been  obscured  by  the  increase  of  state  power,  it  gives  place 
to  that  of  special  as  opposed  to  general  advantage^  a 
distinction  on  which  so  much  of  local  taxation  turns, 
and  which  can  be  applied  to  the  class  of  fees  under 
consideration. 

§  5.  So  much  suffices  at  present  with  reference  to  the 
general  classification  of  public  revenues.     We  have  now  to 
arrange   the   subdivisions  of    the  quasi-private  income  in 
their  natural  order.     The  great  importance  of  this  part  of 
the  receipts  in  less  developed  societies  made  it  a  subject  of 
greater  attention  formerly  than  it  is  now,  and  led  to  those 
long  lists  of  the  heads  of  revenue  above  referred  to.     The 
modern  student  of  finance  gains  little  from  these  enumera- 
tions, made  in  all  cases  from  the  legal  or  administrative 
point  of  view,  but  he  is  impressed  by  the  fact  that  such 
receipts  are  regarded  as  the  *  ordinary '  revenue  of  the  State, 
taxation  being  merely  an  occasional  resource.     This  idea 
survives  in  Blackstone's  chapter  on  *  The  King's  Revenue,' 
where   the   tax    revenue   is   regarded    as   *  extraordinary/ 
Even  such  recent  writers  as  Mn  Dicey  have  to  notice  this 
division,  and  the  fact  that  the  change  in  circumstances  has 
made  the  old  terms  seem  incongruous,^     A  classification  ^ 
of  the  quasi-private  funds  of  the  State  must,  it  would  seem, 
have  to  follow  the  lines  of  the  analysis  of  individual  incomes 
made  by  economic  science.     One  of  the  most  valuable  of* 
Adam   Smith's  investigations  was  that  presented   in   his  j 
chapter  on  *  the   component    parts  of  the  price  of  com-  ' 
modities/ since  it  not  only  gave  a  starting  point  for  all  later  J 
analyses  of  cost  of  production,  but  it  afforded  in  outline  a  I 
scheme  of  economic  distribution,  and  it  is  on  it  that  the 
discussion  of  taxation  in  the  VVeaHh  of  Naiions  is  based. 
Its  main  point  consists  in  showing  that  all  incomes  can  be 

*  For  the  view  of  taiaiion  as  an  occasional  resource,  Neumann,  Pr^grissive 
EinJiomminiteu£f\  1,  1^  and  Lhc  refefences  there  ^ven.  Also  Blackstone, 
Bk.  i.  ch,  8,  and  contrast  Mr.  DJcey's  view.  *  We  may  therefore,  putting 
Lhe  hereditary  revenue  out  of  our  minds,  direct  our  whole  attention  to  what 
is  oddly  enough  called  the  extraordinary,  but  is  tn  reality  the  ordinary  or 
Farliftirtentary  revenue  of  the  nation^^ — Law  tf  ihi  C&mtilution  (tst  ed.)^  Jl6, 
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(separated  and  referred  to  one  or  more  of  the  three  cate- 
gories of  rent^ — the  return  on  natural  agents ;  wages — the 
reward  of  labour ;  and  profit — the  gain  on  capital.  The 
State's  economic  revenue  must  be  capable  of  being  put 
under  the  same  heads,  but  the  general  doctrine,  as  it  appears 
in  the  work  of  its  originator,^  requires  two  corrections 
before  we  can  use  it  in  this  connexion  ;  for  first,  the 
massing  together  of  the  interest  on  capital  and  the  earnings 
made  by  its  productive  use  is  now  perceived  to  be  in- 
accurate. The  function  of  the  capital tst  is  distinct  frorfr 
that  of  the  *  undertaker'  or  'employer/  and  is  so  dis- 
tinguished in  later  economic  works. ^  Another  correction 
is  needed  for  the  present  application.  The  category  of 
*  wages '  cannot  enter  into  the  public  receipts ;  the  State 
often  pay 5 J  but  never  receives,  a  reward  for  labour.  Any 
apparent  exceptions  really  come  under  the  head  of  *  under- 
taking '  or  '  management  *  of  industry.  We  thus  get  three 
broad  divisions  of  the  public  industrial  revenues,  viz,  (i) 
the  receipts  of  administrations,  central  or  local,  from  rent 
I  of  land  or  similar  natural  agents  ;  (2) — and  this  is  obviously 
/  a  less  important  source— the  gains  of  the  State  as  capitalist 
or  lender  of  funds  ;  and  (3)  the  returns  to  the  industrial 
activities  of  the  public  power.  Such  a  grouping  would 
appear  to  be  clear  and  logical ,  but  it  needs  some  further 
modification  to  bring  it  more  into  accordance  with  the 
realities  of  actual  finance.  Instead  of  confining  our  atten* 
tion  to  the  State  as  a  landlord  in  receipt  of  rent,  we  shall 
find  it  more  convenient  to  consider  all  its  dealings  with  its 
agricultural  property,  whether  retained  in  its  own  hands  or 
let  out  to  tenants.  In  like  manner  the  treatment  of  mines 
.  may  most  suitably  be  placed  along  with  the  State's  action 
I  as  employer  or  undertaker  of  industrial  operations.  Two 
additional  topics  will  also  have  to  be  brought  into  the  list 

*  Though  the  root-idea  of  the  iirralysis  ovn  l>e  traced  Imck  to  the  Physiocrati!» 
yet  Adam  Smith  onginaled  its  for  in  and  applications, 

'  The  textbooks  of  General  Walker,  Dr*  Sid g wick,  and  I'rof.  ^farshal] 
are  instances.  The  sepamtion  tictwecn  capitaiisi  and  entrepreneur  Is  tiiade 
both  by  J,  B.  S»y  and  Ran. 
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The  many  and  various  fees  and  dues  may  be  combined 
with  the  rent-charges  and  other  settled  sums  payable  to  the 
State,  and  also  with  the  interest  on  loans  made  by  state 
authorities,  the  whole  class  bein^  connected  by  the  common 
idea  of  fixed  pay  men  t»  that  is  for  the  most  part  capable  of 
capitalisation.  And  finally,  to  the  revenue-yielding  indus- 
trial  domain  we  ought  to  add  those  forms  of  state  property 
that  either  give  no  direct  returns  or  whose  expenses 
exceed  any  receipts  that  they  may  bring  in. 

In  short,  to  sum  up,  our  discussion  of  the  public  economic 
revenue  may,  partly  on  grounds  of  logical  arrangement 
partly  for  practical  convenience,  deal  with  (r)  returns  from 
land,  including  forests,  (2}  industrial  revenue,  (3)  payments 
which  either  represent,  or  can  be  converted  into,  a  capital 
charge,  with  much  administrative  revenue,  and  (4)  those 
forms  of  property  that  yield  not  revenue,  but  utility  in  a 
less  distinctly  measurable  form. 


NOTE 

Since  ihe  puliUcation  of  the  first  edition  of  this  book,  the  question  of 
classification  has  been  rliscussed  by  Professor  Sehgman  in  a  spei^ial  article,*  in 
which  vigorous  criticism  of  the  views  of  preceding  writers  is  accompanied  by 
Ihe  exposition  of  a  new  mode  of  groupingt  believed  to  be  more  in  accordance 
with  logical  requirements.  As  the  acceptance  of  ihis  system  would  necessitate 
extensive  changes  in  the  arrangement  adopted  in  the  text,  it  seems  right  to 
slate  briefly  the  reiLsons  for  retaining  our  former  classjficaiion* 

The  general  advantages^  that  result  from  a  good  method  of  grouping  |>ubltc  1 
revenwes  are  admirably  stated  by  l-rofessor  Seligmaot  whose  opening  pages  \ 
m*y  be  referred  to  as  supporting  what  has  been  said  above  on  thai  subject.'  f 
A  sjngle_pgint  of  difference^ should^  however,  be  noticed.     We  have  sought  all 
through  to  insist   on  the  essentiaUy  relative  character  of  classification.     No 
system  is  in  itself  absolutely  good  or  bad  ;  each  must  be  judged  by  its  fitness 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  employed.     And  furthcri  a  system  will  hardly 
combine  all   |xissibk  advantages  with   no  disadvantages.     Any  arrangement 
will  probably  hare  something  to  recommend  it,  and  will  bring  out  features 
that  would   remain  unnoticed  in  a  different  system^     On  the  other  hand. 


*  *The  Classification  of  Public  Revenues/  Quarieriy  Jimmai  &f  Ecifmfmies^ 
April  1893,  vU.  286-321,  now  forming  ch.  9  in  his  Essajrf  in  TetxaitoH^  \o 
which  work  the  references  are  made. 

-  Cp.  Seligroan,  Eisays,  265-6,  with  Book  iu  ch.  i,  §  3  suprcu 
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Profcs&or  Scligman  appears  at  times  to  maintain  that  there  is  one,  and  liul  one, 
perfectly  logicftl  armngentent^  compAred  with  which  all  others  mu^t  be  regarded 
as  fiUogethejr  erroneous.  It  is  true  he  admits  that  historical  circumstances  may 
alter  the  mode  of  classifying^  but  for  modern  times  no  such  allowance  is  to  be 
made,  and  the  least  departure  from  the  one  *  correct '  cliis-^ification  t>ecomcs 
deserving  of  censure.  This  view  is,  however,  far  too  narrow.  As  Jevons 
points  out^^  the  distinction  lictween  *  natural  ■  and  *  artificial  *  systems  of 
cla^tlication  is  really  one  of  degree.  When  we  are  dealing  with  the 
classification  of  organic  species,  there  is  the  guiding  principle  of  arrangement 
according  lo  desceni,^  which  makes  the  genealogical  grouping  the  scientific 
one-  Bui  in  such  subjects  as  grammar,  jurisprudence^  legislation,  and  fiDance^ 
this  element  is  a  subordinate  one^  and  wc  ha^'e  to  take  into  account  the  con* 
venience  of  a  classification  in  considering  the  advisability  of  its  adoption.^ 
Such  is  the  procedure  recomniicndcd  alike  by  logic  and  the  practice  of  the 
best  investigators  in  those  branches  of  knowledge.  Applying  this  test  to  the 
particular  matter  in  hand^  we  cannot  avoid  coining  tn  the  conclusion  that  the 
arriingement  in  the  text,  if  less  elaborate  and  less  complicated  than  Professor 
Seligman\  is  at  least  as  well  suited  to  exhibit  in  their  order  the  chief  features 
of  interest  in  the  financial  system^  The  briefest  inspection  of  the  receipts 
obtained  by  pulitic  authorities  suthces  to  establish  theeictstence  of  (I)  economic 
revenue  and  (a)  taxes  as  the  two  great  forms  of  income.  These  are  broadly 
contrasted,  and  must  form  the  basis  of  any  division  :  it  is  to  their  discussion 
that  by  much  the  largest  pari  of  any  work  on  the  subject  must  be  devoted,  and 
it  is  Ijy  the  way  in  which  he  handles  them  that  a  writer  wilj  be  judged*  Now 
is  there  any  other  form  of  revenue  th«t  oin  filly  be  r^arded  as  *  co-ordinate  ' 
with  the;bie  great  categories?  To  this  question  I'rofessor  Seligman  replies  in  the 
af]hrniativc,  while  the  answer  we  have  already  given  is  in  the  negative-  To 
justify  our  posiiton,  let  us  hricfiy  consider  the  three  classes  of  receipts  which 
are  put  forward  as  entilJed  to  so  prominent  a  situation*  These  may  be  briefly 
descfiliied  as  consisting  of  *  fines,'  'fees,'  and  *  special  assessments/"* 

*  Fines  and  penalties,*  we  read^  *  form  by  themselves  a  class  of  compulsory 
revenues,  leviefl  according  to  definite  but  non-fiscal  principles.  It  is  obviously 
wrong  to  class  them  with  ices  as  do  some  writers,  or  to  ignore  them  entirely 
as  do  others/  ^  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  fines  are  a  part  uf  state  receipts 
which  should  not  be  *■  ignored,^  but  it  is  equally  true  that  they  cannot  be 
regsLrded  as  co-ordinate  with  taxes  or  economic  revenue.     Their  yield  Is  trivial, 

*  Priftit/^Us  ^/  SiteitiCj  679- Sa  *  Darwin,  Origin  of  Sfecm ^  ch»  14. 

>  Professor  I1ehn  has  distorted  this  statement  into  the  assertion  that 
*  Professor  Baslable  claims  that  the  sole  consideration  in  the  choice  of  a 
classification  in  such  subjects  as  "grammar,  jurLsprudencei  legislation^  and 
finance''  is  convenience  for  the  immediate  purj^ose  in  hand.'  Peiiti^al  S{i4tu£ 
Quarter iy\  xti,  S4,  Contrast  with  this  jK/m  Book  ii.  ch  I ,  |  3.  '  The  merits 
of  any  particular  classification  depend  partly  on  the  end  in  view.' 

*  Professor  Seligman's  tabular  arrangement,  Essayi^  302,  would  seem  lo  give 
'  fines  and  penalties  *  even  a  higlier  rank.  They  result  from  the  *  penal  power,* 
&nd  are  opposed  to  special  assessments,  fees,  and  taxcs^  which  are  due  to 
exercise  of  the  taxing  power  i  but  this  is  comparatively  unimportant. 
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and  iheir  relation  to  the  financial  organ i!^ lion  of  the  Stale  Is  remote.  To 
give  a  separate  hook  of  a  t realise  on  finance  to  fines  ami  penalties  would^  to 
adopt  Aiistin^s  phrase,  *  somewhat  ■^n>ack  of  the  ridiculous/*  The  slightest a,nd 
most  cursory  meniion  is  the  one  tjest  suited  to  give  the  reader  n  proper  feeling 
of  their  financial  msigntficance. 

With  respect  to  *  fees '  the  case  h  different.     A  plausible  argument  may  be 
fmtned  in  support  of  an  arrangement  that  puts  them  in  a  prominent  place,  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  objections  to  this  procedure  appear  to  outweigh  its  advantages^ 
An  abstract  distinction  between  *  fees '  and  *  taxes '  may  easily  be  made,  but 
cannot  be  applied  with  satisfactory  results  in  practice      Nor  will  it  be  easy  to/ 
secure  agreement  as  to  the  true  iMundary  line-     Professor  Seligmau  himself^ 
disagrees  with  nearly  all  his  predecessors,  and  confines  the  fee  revenue  to  that  j 
derived  from  monopolised  enterprises.     Even  then,  if  profit  is  obtained »  the  I 
charge  tiecomes  a  tax.     Thus  it  would  seem  that,  to  take  a  concrete  case,  the 
British  Ictter-post  charge  ba  *  tax,^  payments  for  telegrams  are  'fees,*  while 
the  parcei-post  service,  not  being  a  monopoly,  charges  a  'price.*     Put  in  a 
general  way,  the  dislinction  seems  acute,  and   to  some  minds  satisfactory,  but 
y^hat  is  to  be  said  as  to  its  practical  convenience  ?    Must  the  Post  Ofiicc  revenue 
be  broken  up  into  these  several  parts  and  its  disjeda  membra  scattered  over 
several  distinct  books  ?    Such  a  course  would*  we  believe,  be  altogether  out  gf 
place   in    an  orderly  and   systematic   exposition    of  financial    principles   and 
facts.     The  different    pnsition   of   similar   institutions  in  different   countries 
further  increases  the  difEculty,     Are   Prussian   railway  fares  to  lie  treated 
under   *  taxation,'   while   Australasian  ones  are  discussed  when  dealing  with 
*  fees '  ? 

But  a  more  serious  dilEculty  remains.  Perhaps  the  commonest  use  of  *  fee  * 
in  this  sense  in  the  English  language  is  |ts  employment  to  describe  the  charges 
made  for  various  ofiicial  acts.  We  speak  of  *  court  fees  *  or  *  registration  fees  * 
far  more  readily  than  of  *  postal  fees. '  In  those  cases,  however,  the  idea  of 
equivalent  service  is  not  very  prominent.^  A  certificate  of  birth  or  the  issue 
of  a  writ  involves  some  payment,  but  in  each  case  there  is  really  a  smaJl 
contribution  towards  the  expense  of  a  public  department,  not  a  charge  based 
OQ  *  the  special  benefit  accruing  to  the  indtvidual/  ^  In  fact,  this  kind  of  fee 
is  essentially   *  incidental   revenue,*  *  and   it  is  noteworthy  that  the  earliest 


*  Professor  Plehn  tries  to  meet  this  objection  by  referring  to  the  change  of 
meaning  in  the  terms  *  value*  rent,  wages '  made  by  economists.  But  his  own 
explanation  shows  that  there  is  no  real  parallelism  in  the  two  cases.  *  A  word 
adopted  from  daily  life  by  science  must,'  he  says,  *  be  deprived  of  some  of  its 
**  extension  '^  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  a  perfectly  clear  '^  intension/'  * 
P&Htual  Sdime  Quarterly^  xii.  85.  The  term  fee  has  not  been  treated  in 
this  way.  Its  *  extension  '  has  been  enormously  increased,  and,  as  a  nece^ary 
consequence,  its  ^  intension  '  has  been  reduced,  and,  judging  from  the  somewhat 
dreary  disputes  on  the  matter,  has  lost,  not  gained,  in  clearness.  It  xn^'^  be 
remarked  that  if  *  Gehuhr^  is  to  be  translated  into  English,  ^  due  *  is  the  I 
irrappropriate  equivalent. 

^  Esmys^  275,  *  Cp,  itifra^  Bk.  \\.  ch*  4,  §1  la 
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sysienmtic  writers  took  exactly  this  view.  Professor  Scligman  wlil  not  allow 
thtit  Rau  Wiis  the  nriginatcir  of  the  scpara^tion  of  fees,  ;ind  refers  to  Justi  us 
havhig  pcTceived  ihdr  eiiist^nce*  Both  Justi  and  hi*i  conlemporary  Sonnenfcls 
du»  indeetj,  speak  of  'casual  revenue '  {Zufiidi^  Einkfin/ie),  and  this  b 
I  precisely   what  fees  are.     They  come  iit^  If  not  as  a  ^^'indfall,  at  leiLSt  as  a 

(by-product,  a  characi eristic  which  prevents  their  being  entitled  to  be  cla&sed 
a^  co-ordinate  with  taxes*     The  transference  of  une  large  portion  of  the  matter, 
sonietime^i  placed  under  the  hk^d  of  fees,  to  that  of  economic  revenue,  and  of 
another    less    extensive    portion    to    the  category  of  taxation,    leaving   the 
miscellaneous  residue  to  come  in  as  an  appendix    to  the    treatment   of  the 
former,  commends  itself  as  a  logical  and  convenient  distribution  of  niateriaL 
/      The  third  distinct  category  is  of  greater  interest,      Si>ecial  assessments  may 
be  fairly  described  as  an    Atnerican   creation,^  and  it  was  therefore  Btting 
that   American  writers  should  inuixlvice   them   to   the  scienttlic   students  of 
finance.     This  pleasing  duly  has  been  ably  jjerforn^d  by  Professor  Scligman 
and  his  pupil  Mr.  Rosewater,^  and  the  European  writer  will  henceforth  be 
compelled   to   enlarge  his  descriptive  material  in  order  to  include  this  new 
phenomenon.     It  is  not  quite   so  certiiin,  however,   that  he  *wili  have  to 
revise  bis  classifiaitu>n.*  ^    That   will   depend  on  the  view  he  takes  of  the 
character  and   working  of  these  charges.     One  of  the  first  features  of  the 
Special  ussessitvent  that  attracts  notice  is  its  strictly  local  application.     It  is  a 
product  of  a  particular  form  of  local  finance^  and  has  iipparently  little  or  no 
place  in  general  receipts,     Ftillowing  out  the  clue  thus  supplied*  we  discover 
that  the  special  assessment  is  a  mode  of  distributing  bunlcn  according  to 
advantage  received,  and  has  thus  one   point  of  resemblance   to   the  special 
improvement  rates  thut   British  local  boilies  fretjuenlly  levy  on  limited  areas 
receiving  advantage  from  work  done.     The  iloctrinc  that  '  special  assessments 
must   always   lie   proportional    to   }>enefits**  is  merely  an  example  of  those 
iegftl  fictions  so  dear  to  the  mintis  of  American  judges  and   lawyerst   since 
^  acreage)  iTontagCi^  value^  superiicial  area,' may  any  of  I  hem  h^  taken  as  the 
measure  of  presumptive  benefit  (a  benefit  which,  it  sliould  lie  added,  may  never 
be   realised),^   and    therefore    the   1  imitation   of   proportionality  is  eflfectually 
evade<k       In   any   case   there   is  no   necessity   for   proportional  charge.     A 
sovereign  legislature  might  levy  assessments  at  a  heavier  percentage  on  those 
who  held  larger  masses  of  property,  or,  in  other  words,  it  might  permit  ihe 
smaller  owners  to  retain  a  greater  part  of  the  benefit  or  *  betterment  *  that 
the  improvement  had  produced.*^ 


^  The    few    European    instances    are    not    proniinent    enough  to  attract 
attention* 
^  See  the  excellent  study  entitled  Spinal  Asscssmiuis,  by  the  latter. 
'  This  is  Professor  Seligman's  expressed  beliefs     Essays ^  292. 

*  Seligman,  Essays^  286. 

*  See  on  this  polut  ihe  following  American  cases:  Matter  of  Church,  92 
N.V.  6;  Allen  v.  Drew,  44  Vt.  [74  ■  N.  Indian  Railway  Co,  v,  Conelly, 
10  Ohio,  159. 

^  It  is  also  possible,  and  aclually  happens^  that  taxation  is  by  const] tutiona] 
provisions  confined  to  proportional  chains. 
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Thus  it  seems  that  the  line  of  demarcailon  between  spccm!  assessm exits  and 
taxes  is  by  no  means  so  shaxp  as  Protessot  Sclifmnn  supposes*  The  real 
churacterislic  of  the  former  is  their  imposition  as  a  single  charge  on  property 
instead  of  bebg  a  recurring  charge  on  income,'  They  l*tlong,  in  mcrcamile 
language  J  to  rhc  '  capital/  not  to  the  '  profit  and  loss  *  account.  Hut  in  this 
respect  they  are  paralleled  liy  taxes  levied  for  a  single  great  occasion,  €.^.  a 
war  or  the  discharge  of  deU*^  In  estimating  the  financial  poshiotj^  it  is 
inipo riant  to  keep  both  *  capital  *  and  *  revenue  *  accounts  in  view  ;  this,  how- 
evei,  neet!  not  hinder  us  from  regarding  a  capital  payment  as  a  tax  levied 
it»&  fttttt  instead  of  by  recurring  chnrgeji.  When  local  bodies  have  recourse 
to  IhU  method  I  the  circumstance  desenes  to  be  noted  1  hut  does  not  call  for 
any  revolutionary  change  in  arrangement** 

Trot  Plehn,  in  anailjcle  entitled  *Classificati  jn  in  Pablic  Finance,'  *  has  sought 
to  support  Prof.  Seligman's  arrangement,  and  has  criticised  the  views  expressed 
in  this  note.  He  ha.i,  however,  failc*!  to  understand  thenij  and  has  been  led 
into  seveml  misrepresentations,  son^e  of  which  have  been  already  pointed  out, 
Thus  he  seems  unable  to  grasp  th=  idea  that  the  principle  of  cbssiflcation  is 
relative  to  the  matter  in  hand  ;  that  an  arrangement  suitable  for  one  purpose 
may  be  unsuitable  for  another.  But  this  is  a  commonplace  with  logicians  ;  it 
i&  familiar  by  practice  to  students  of  natural  science,  and  should  t>c  equally  $0 
to  investigators  of  social  life**  *  It  is  unseientiBc,*  says  Prof.  Plehn,  'in  the 
study  0/  legal  institutions  or  economic  lift:  to  confuse  the  old  and  new,  or  to 
classify  in  such  a  way  as  to  hide  the  connecting  links  between  them/'  No 
doubt  *  confusion  *  is  always  unscieniific*  hot  combination  of  similar  phenomena, 
though  of  widely  diflferent  origin,  is  not.  To  take  examples  :  the  em^hyttusis 
of  Roman  Law  in  ay  be  placed  along  with  Irish  judicial  tenancies,  and  the 
Ei^lish  income  tax  with  other  charges  on  revenue,  without  reference  to  the 
wide  differences  in  origin.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most  instructive  lessons  in  social 
inquiry  is  derived  from  the  adaptation  of  diverse  institutions  and  rules  to 
flccornpliiih  similar  ends. 

Eqtialty  incorrect  is  Prof,  Plehn's  assertion  that  *  Prof*  Bastable  .  .  ,  de- 
nies .  ,  ,  that  there  b  any  necessity  for  distinguishing  between  fees  and 
taita/  It  is  hard  to  understand  how  any  one  who  had  read  the  sections  on 
*  Administrative  Revenue '  '  could  tiave  committed  himself  to  so  misleading  i 
statements  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  once  more  that  there  is  no  denial  { 
the  ciistence  of  so*called  *  fees.*    What  has  been  urged  is  (i)  that  '  fees  ' 


ns  on 

ling  a  / 

nial  of  / 

i '  are  i 


*  •  Special  assessments  are  ^laid  once  and  for  all.'— Seligmant  Essays ^  289, 
Cp.  Rosewater,  S^cia/  Asrefsmeftfs,  139, 

*  Ri<^rdo^s  plan  for  paying  off  the  National  Debt  may  be  given  as  an 
instance.  See  his  W^rks^  545-6  ;  and  tp.  Cannan,  *  Ricardo  in  Piarli&ment,' 
£<&H&mic Jmtrnait  iv.  421-3. 

'  On  this  point  Prof*  Plehn  is  a  supporter  of  the  view  taken  above,  though 
be  regards  it  as  partly  based  on  an  entire  misconception 
^  FqI,  Sfittite  Quarterly^  xii.  S3'92. 

*  In  addition  to  the  references  given  al)ove,  see  Mr.  Montague's  article  in 
the  I>Ht.  0/  PoL  Economy^  i,  303. 

*  /*<?/,  Science  Quarter iy,  84. 
T  See  Bk,  ii,  ch.  4»  iS  7-tO, 
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not  a  class  co-ordinate  with  *  economic  revenue*  and  *  taxes.*  (2)  That  some 
fees  are  really  '  industrial/  that  others  are  *  special  taxes,*  while  the  balance 
may  best  be  described  as  *  miscellaneous  receipts.*  (3)  That  the  heterogeneous 
character  of  '  fees  *  is  proved  by  the  divergence  of  opinion  respecting  their 
character  and  boundaries.  The  practical  outcome  of  these  views  is  the  treat- 
ment of  a  large  section  of  fees  as  a  kind  of  appendage  to  economic  receipts, 
and  this  course  is  supported  by  Prof.  Plehn*s  '  practice,'  ^  which  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  is  better  than  his  '  theory. 


Plehn,  pt.  ii.  ch.  11. 


CHAPTER   II 


THE  STATE  DOMAIN:      LANDS  AND   FORESTS 


§  I.  The  oldest  form  of  public  property  undoubtedly 
consists  of  the  territory  on  which  the  society  is  situated. 
There  is  a  great  body  of  evidence  to  show  that  communal 
holding  of  land  is  far  more  persistent  and  enduring  than 
other  kinds  of  common  enjoyment  The  witness  of  history 
is  moreover  supported  by  all  the  probabilities  of  the  case* 
Until  agriculture  has  extended  and  improved  with  the 
growth  of  population,  a  large  part  of  the  tribal  land  must 
lie  waste  or  be  only  used  for  pasture.  It  remains  under 
the  control  of  the  community  or,  at  a  later  time,  of  the 
chief  Public  land  is  increased  by  the  action  of  war ;  the 
land  of  the  vanquished  becomes  the  property  of  the  con- 
querors and  goes  to  swell  their  public  domain.  But  a 
counter- process  is  found  steadily  operating  in  the  allotment 
to  individuals  of  parts  of  the  domain.  The  Roman  ager 
pubHcus  dwindled  in  extent  under  this  influence,  and  the 
territory  of  the  Provinces — in  technical  law  the  property  of 
the  Commonwealth  ^— was  *  possessed '  by  individuals  with 
the  substantial  rights  of  ownership,  A  public  domain  was 
notivithstanding  retained,  and  some  of  the  local  revenue 
was  derived  from  the  letting  of  land,  though  it  was  largely 
supplemented  by  other  sources.  The  eartier  Middle  Ages 
regarded  the  royal  domain  as  the  basis  of  public  income. 
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The  feudal  King  was  the  greatest  landholder,  and  was 
expected  to  discharge  the  necessary  public  duties  by  aid 
of  the  revenue  that  he  obtained  from  that  source.  The 
same  opposing  forces  that  were  operative  in  earlier  times 
continued  to  affect  the  royal  lands.  They  were  reduced 
by  lavish  grants  to  royal  favourites,  and  increased  by 
resumptions  and  forfeitures.  The  position  of  the  domain 
depended  very  much  on  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the 
individual  monarch,  improving  in  extent  during  vigorous 
reigns  and  shrinking  considerably  in  feeble  ones. 

The  later  history  of  the  domain  varied  in  detail  in  each 
European  country,  but  one  very  general  result  is  found  in 
the  transformation  of  what  had  been  the  King's  estate  into 
public  property.  In  the  few  cases  where  royal  or  princely 
estates  have  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  reigning 
family,  they  are  nevertheless,  in  substance,  public,  inasmuch 
as  they  supply  the  ruler's  official  income,  and  by  rewarding 
his  services  relieve  the  treasury  from  an  equivalent  charge,^ 

tj  2.  The  disintegrating  forces  that  tended  to  break  up 
the  great  state  domains,  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  mediaeval 
finance,  did  not  everywhere  act  with  the  same  intensity. 
Owing  to  peculiarities  of  situation,  and  in  some  degree  to 
differences  of  policy,  the  proportion  of  state  domain  is 
at  present  hardly  the  same  in  any  two  countries*  England 
is  remarkable  for  the  almost  complete  alienation  of  its 
Crown  lands,  the  revenue  derived  from  that  source  being 
one  of  the  most  insignificant  in  the  budget  of  receipts,* 
*  It  was  in  the  fifteenth  century  that/  according  to  Thorold 

*  The  d^sLicclion  between  ihc  property  of  the  ruler  as  a  private  person  and 
that  which  accompanies  his  office  is  now  of  little  interest.  It  was  emphasised 
in  the  Roniiiti  Empire — rci  privaia  opposed  to  ras  JistaUi — (Humbert,  i. 
1S7  so. )»  and  was  of  much  imi>ortancc  in  Germany  in  the  case  of  mediatised 
princes^  who  nalumlly  tried  to  stretch  the  private  element  a&  far  as  possible. 
In  practice  the  same  end  is  reached  by  different  means  in  modern  States,  as  in 
the  case^  of  Baden  and  WUrtemberg,  noted  by  Rosehcr,  %  9. 

^  The  net  receipts  in  the  year  1900-^1  were  ^£^500^000,  or  less  than  one-half 
per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts.  The  revenues  of  the  duchies  of  Lancaster 
and  Cornwall  should  ij)  strictness  be  added  with  a  corresponding  item  of 
expenditure  for  the  sovereign's  support.     Hk.  L  ch.  &>  |  §■ 
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Rogers,  *the  great  impoverishment  of  the  Crown  estate 
began/  and  though  increased  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  by  Henry  VIII,  it  was  again  reduced  by  his 
successors  until  it  reached  its  present  position  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century.^  In  France  also  a 
series  of  losses  has  reduced  the  pubUc  lands  held  by  the 
central  government  to  a  very  small  amount,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  forests,  of  which  it  possesses  1,070,477  hectares 
(about  2,650,000  acres).  There  is,  however,  a  remarkable 
difference  as  compared  with  England  in  the  large  quantity 
of  land  held  by  the  Communes  or  local  units-  These 
bodies  in  1877  had  2,058,707  hectares  (or,  in  round  num- 
bers, 5,000,000  acres)  of  forests  and  2,258,310  hectares  (or 
5,600,000  acres)  of  other  land,  most  of  it  being  of  very 
poor  quality.  The  productiveness,  however,  as  distinguished 
from  the  extent  of  this  property,  is  not  considerable  ;  in 
1877  the  receipt  from  communal  property,  including  other 
items  than  land,  was  only  51,702,694  francs,  or  little  over 
;t2,ooo,000,  showing  less  than  ;^40,ooo  increase  since  1S62, 
These  figures  need  some  further  correction,  since  a  large 
amount  of  communal  land  has  been  sold,  and  in  some  cases 
timber  has  been  freely  cut  down-  Thus  in  1877  over  24^ 
million  francs  were  obtained  from  those  extraordinary 
resources  that  had  for  the  earlier  year  1862  yielded  over  34 
mill  ion  francs.  It  accordingly  appears  that  a  sum  of  about 
;f3,OO0poo  was  the  contribution  from  immovable  property 
for  1877  towards  a  total  communal  expenditure  of  about 
/27,ooo,ooo.-  It  is  plain  that  neither  England  nor  France 
can  hope  for  much  financial  advantage  from  public  lands_ 
either  general  or  local.  The  policy,  or  at  all  events  the 
desire,  of  alienation  has  been  too  strong,  as  the  speedy 
disposal  of  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  clergy  and 
the  emigrant  nablesse  shows   in    regard  to  France.^     Nor 

*  E^^nomu  Inierpretaihn  tf  ffiit&ry^  417  sq. 

*  Say,  Dktimtnairt  d€S  Finamttf  s.  v,  *  Budget  Communal.* 

'  The  most  cnreful  €:5;u mates  place  the  amount  of  im movables  disposed  of 
during  the  revolutionary  period  at  ^^220,000,000,  Le.  ;£  120,000,000  for  Church 
and  Crown  lands,  ^100^000,000  for  those  of  the  ^migrh.     Stourm,  ii.  461, 
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are  the  cases  of  Ftaly  and  Spain  substantially  different 
The  heavy  expenditure  that  the  accomplish  men  t  of  Italian 
unity  necessitated  was  partly  met  by  sale  of  the  state  lands, 
and  at  a  later  time  by  confiscation  and  sale  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  so  numerous  in  that 
country.  By  1886  over  ;t33,ooo,Ooo  had  been  realised 
through  those  sales»  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  lands 
had  been  disposed  of. 

The  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  are  diflerently  situated. 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia  all  possess  large  public 
estates — a  circumstance  that  may  be  fully  explained  by 
the  later  growth  of  constitutional  government  in  the  former, 
and  its  absence  as  yet  in  the  last-named.  A  State  that 
cannot  rely  on  taxation  as  a  resource  at  need  must  provije 
other  financial  support,  and  taxation  is  productive  only  on 
the  condition  of  general  willingness  to  contribute,  StateSj 
therefore,  in  which  royal  power  has  not  been  completely  dis- 
placed by  popular  government  will  probably  retain  a  larger 
amount  of  public  land.  The  position  of  Prussia  illustrates 
this  proposition.  The  budget  estimate  for  1902-3  gives  a 
gross  receipt  of  106,854,000  marks,  and  after  allowing  for 
the  working  expenses  of  over  46,653,0000  marks,  there  is 
a  net  revenue  of  about  60,000,000  marks,  or  ;t3 ,000,000, 
The  Bavarian  domains  are,  in  proportion!  larger  and  more 
valuable  than  those  of  Prussia,  The  biennial  budget  esti- 
mated the  yield  for  each  of  the  years  1898  and  1899  at 
38,800,000  marks,  Wlirtemberg,  Baden,  and  Saxony  also 
have  large  domains^  chiefly  forests, 

Austria  and  Hungary  have  each  state  lands  and  forests, 
the  estimated  revenue  in  the  former  country  from  that  source 
being  over  5,000,000  florins,  and  in  the  latter  2,5oo,c»oo 
florins,^  Russia  is  a  more  remarkable  case :  it  illustrates  the 
statement  that  the  less  the  development  of  the  society  the 
greater  is  the  proportion  of  public  land.  At  the  time  of 
the  great  reform  usually  known  as  the   emancipation  of 

^  The  estimate:  tm  the  Austrian  domains  eind  forests  for  tS9t  was  less  than 
500,000  floiins  (net  revenue). 
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the  serfs  an  amount,  estimated  at  from  two-fifths  to  one- 
half  of  the  land  of  Russia,  %vas  held  by  the  State.  About 
eighty  years  earlier  io,500|000  serfs  were  found  on  the 
state  lands^  and  in  1861  this  number  had  increased  to 
23,000,000.  The  measures  of  emancipation — so  far  as  the 
state  domain  was  concerned — consisted  in  a  readjustment 
of  the  dues  that  were  payable,  which  henceforth,  in  many 
cases^  assumed  the  form  of  taxatioHi  either  imperial  or  local 
Economic  inquiries  are  said  to  show  that  rent  has  been 
evolved  from  taxation,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  in  many 
cases  taxation  has  passed  into  rent»  or  rent-charge.  In 
some  parts  of  Russia  the  state  charges  on  the  former 
imperial  serfs  are  higher  than  an  economic  rent,  in  others 
they  are  lower^  and  in  the  latter  case  they  may  be  looked 
on  either  as  a  reserved  property  or  as  a  land  tax.  It 
appears  in  this  way  that  the  income  of  the  State  as  land- 
owner may  approach  very  closely  to  the  tax  revenue  that 
is  imposed  on  land,  and  that  the  line  of  separation  can  only 
be  fixed  with  reference  to  all  the  circumstances  of  each 
particular  case.  In  addition  to  this  wider  form  of  state 
domain,  the  Russian  government  received,  in  the  year  1900, 
over  76,500,000  roubles  from  lands  and  forests,  though  the 
expenditure  on  the  same  objects  (40,6005000  roubles)  has  to 
be  deducted  to  arrive  at  the  net  gain.* 

The  Indian  land  tenures  present  the  same  features  even 
more  forcibly.  Under  all  the  varying  forms  of  assessment 
the  principle  that  the  State  is  ultimate  owner  has  not  been, 
in  practice,  completely  lost  sight  of,  except  in  the  settlement 
of  Bengal.  Nothing  appears  more  equitable  than  that  this 
head  proprietor  should  receive  a  share  of  the  increasing 
value  of  the  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  the  machinery  of 
assessment  and  collection  is  compulsory ;  it  is  nearer 
akin  to  the  process  of  the  tax-collector  than  of  the  land- 
lord, and  the  difficulty  recurs  of  saying  whether  the  receipts 
are  taxes  or  rent.  The  best  solution  of  this  question  is 
arrived  at  when  we  see  that  in  strictness  they  belong  to 

^  For  I  he  position  of  the  st&te  serfe,  see  Wallace,  ^wjJm,  105,  47  3,  553, 
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neither  class.^  They  differ  most  markedly  from  the  rent^ 
either  customary  or  competitive,  of  a  modern  landowner, 
and  more  nearly  resemble  the  dues  of  the  feudal  lord. 
They  are  just  as  distinct  from  the  ordinary  tax,  and  are  not 
governed  by  the  canons  to  which  it  ought  to  conform  ;  at 
the  utmost  they  might  be  assimilated  with  the  taxes  on 
special  advantages  or  monopolies,  of  which  class  the  posses- 
sion of  land  is  one  example.  Where  the  state  dues  are 
frequently  revised  in  accordance  with  the  movement  of 
land  values  the  approximation  to  rent  is  veiy  close  ;  where 
they  are  changed  in  order  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  State, 
they  are  practically  taxation;^'  but  \vherej  as  is  most 
common,  they  are  fixed  for  long  periods*  or  in  perpetuity, 
they  are  really  charges  that  may  be  capitalised  at  the 
market  rate  of  interest  The  Indian  Land  Tax,  with  its 
great  net  return  of  nearly  j^20,ooo,ooo,  has,  at  different 
times  and  in  different  provinces,  shown  each  of  the  three 
features^  but  on  the  whole  the  rent-charge  element  has 
preponderated  over  the  others.  The  lengthening  of 
the  period  of  settlement,  and  the  disposition  to  keep  the 
assessment  under  the  value,  have  both  tended  to  this 
end, 

§  3,  European  colonies,  and  more  particularly  the  Eng- 
lish settlements  in  North  America  and  Australasia,  contrast 
remarkably  with  the  preceding  cases.  The  most  prominent 
economic  features  in  a  new  country  are  abundance  of  land 
with  scarcity  both  of  labour  and  capital  ;  land  is  conse- 
quently the  cheapest  of  commodities,  so  much  so,  that  it 
is  freely  offered  in  full  ownership  as  an  inducement  to 
fresh  settlers.  The  progress  of  cultivation  soon  changes 
this  state  of  things.     The  more  fertile  land  is  taken  upland 

'  Mt  is  tkihij  fruit  less  to  discitiis  exacU)^  what  iht'  Oriental  inslitittioJi  of  a 
Land  Revenue  is,  whether  a  **  lan<5  tax,"  or  rent,  or  what,  .  .  ,  Piactically 
the  discui^ton  is  n  profitless  war  of  words^  and  we  nmy  be  conteni  to  speak  of 
the  "  Land  Revenue  '^  as  a  thing  J^r  se**  Baden  Powell,  Lattd  Retfenue  iVi 
Briiiih  fneiiaj  49. 

^  *  It  seems  to  me  ihrnt  the  distinction  Wtween  a  tax  and  a  rent  U  merely  a 
msitter  of  amount ;  and  that  if  a  land  tax  is  so  high  as  to  absorb  the  leni  it 
becomes  in  fact  rent*'  Campbell  in  C^bden  Cfub  Essayi  (isi  series))  T30-I. 
Cp.  Marshall,  Primiplts  (jr<i  ed»),  737  n* 
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acquires  value  from  the  growth  of  population.  At  first  sight 
it  seems  that  the  State  might  derive  important  resources 
from  a  reserved  charge  on  its  land,  or,  by  adopting  the 
simple  expedient  of  leasing  it  out,  instead  of  giving  it  away, 
would  obtain  a  share  of  the  increase  in  its  value.  The 
Wakefield  system,  though  not  designed  for  financial  ends, 
sought  to  secure  a  higher  capital  return  for  land  that  was 
sold,  at  the  same  time  applying  the  funds  so  derived  for 
the  promotion  of  immigration  ;  in  fact,  increasing  both 
colonial  receipts  and  expenditure.  The  advantages  of  free 
access  to  land  are^  however,  so  great  in  a  new  country, 
the  effect  on  economic  development  of  a  speedy  growth  of 
population  is  so  considerable  and  so  easily  perceived,  that 
no  effectual  method  of  limiting  the  occupation  of  the  soil 
in  full  ownership  has  been  continued.  The  United  States, 
the  various  English  colonies,  and  the  South  American 
republics  have  all  found  that  nothing  is  such  a  stimulus 
to  immigration  as  full  liberty  of  acquiring  vacant  land. 
For  this  reason  the  revenues  of  those  States  from  land 
are,  comparatively  speaking,  small,  and  for  obtaining  the 
necessary  funds  recourse  must  be  had  to  other  forms, 
principally  indirect  taxation.  As  examples  it  appears 
that  in  1889  the  United  States  obtained  over  ;f  1,600,000 
by  the  sale  of  public  lands,  but  against  this  the  expenses 
on  the  same  account  have  to  be  set  off",  and  the  result 
seems  to  be  that  on  the  whole  there  is  a  loss  on  the  state 
lands :  they  really  are  an  item  of  expenditure,  not  of  re- 
ceipts.* For  the  financial  year  1892-3  the  Canadian  land 
receipts  were  a  little  over  ;^65,ooo,  though  it  is  hoped  that 
in  future  years  the  return  will  be  greater >  In  the  same 
year  the  Australasian  colonies  received  jf4, 150,000,*    Thus 


^  *  ExcepL  for  the  period  1S30  to  1S40  iht-  IeiiuIs  have  bet  n  a  drain  upon  our 
^nances.     Al  the  end  of  the  financial  year  18S2-3  the  gmern merit  was  out  of 
pocket  ,.  *  -  in    the  sum   of  more  than  $126^000,000,^     Hart,  Essays  on 
Amtfitatf  G<^*tr>iment^  241, 
*  The  precise  fig\ires  are- 
United  States  land  sales,  1888-9    , $8,038,65179 

CaiMM3*kndrevenue,  1891-2         ,     $365,117 

Australasian  colonie^t  1891-2  ...     *.,     ,..     ..,     ,..     £AiH%^^ 
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neither  in  new  nor  in  old  countries  are  state  lands  one  of 
the  main  supports  of  the  financial  system.  It  requires  an 
extraordinary  combination  of  circumstances,  as  in  the  case 
of  India,  to  create  an  exception  to  this  general  rule. 

§  4,  The  apparent  advantages  of  a  large  state  revenue 
from  land  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  income  received 
from  the  use  of  superior  natural  agents  have  suggested  the 
advisability  of  dispossessing  alt  private  owners  and  reverting 
to  the  primitive  system  of  public  ownership.  Whether 
levied  under  the  name  of  rent  or  of  the  single  tax,  this  plan 
of  imposition  involves  the  confiscation  of  all  existing  rights 
in  land.  Its  bearings,  when  regarded  as  a  form  of  taxation, 
belong  to  the  theory  of  that  part  of  our  subject,  but  we 
may  at  present  notice  it  in  so  far  as  it  advocates  an  exten- 
sion of  state  property.  And  here  there  is  an  evident  dis- 
tinction to  be  made.  In  one  form  of  the  proposal,  existing 
owners  arc  to  be  compensated,  when  it  simply  amounts  to 
an  extension  of  the  state  domains  by  purchase.  In  the 
other  and  more  drastic  form  no  compensation  is  to  be 
allowed.  Owners  of  land,  no  matter  how  acquired, 
are  to  be  compelled  to  surrender  their  incomes  from 
this  source  to  the  State.  It  is  not  necessary  to  char- 
acterise  the  morality  of  this  scheme,  but  its  financial 
attractiveness,  at  first  sight  great,  is  much  diminished  on 
closer  examination.  The  disturbance  of  economic  relations 
and  the  general  feeling  of  insecurity  that  the  adoption  of 
such  a  measure  would  produce,  even  on  the  assumption 
that  it  could  be  carried  into  effect  without  a  revolution, 
would  go  far  to  reduce  the  productiveness  of  land  to  the 

The   proporiioti   of  land  revenue   to  the  lotal  receipts  in  each  of  the  last- 
menlionetl  colonies  was  as  foUows  : — 

Western  .Australia  ...     ,.,  14 "46  per  cent. 

New  South  Wales       .,.     .*.     ...  zt'oS   „ 

Queensland  ..,      .,»     ,.,     ...  IQ'S^    ,» 

South  Au^tmlia    ...     ...     ...     ..»      9*14   ,1 

Ta^nmma      ...     .^,     ,,t     *.*     .,.       ^*d&  », 

New  Zealand 7'97    »» 

Victoria,,,     ...     ..,     *,,     ...     ...  672   ,, 

AvcTBge .,.  13 'Si   f, 
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State,  and  to  lower  the  incomes  of  other  classes  of  the 
society  in  whose  interest  the  measure  is  advocated.  In 
another  way,  too,  the  gain  would  be  reduced.  The  large 
amount  of  general  and  local  taxation  at  present  raised  from 
land,  as  also  the  necessary  expenditure  for  keeping  it  In 
proper  condition,  must  be  deducted  before  the  net  advantage 
to  the  Exchequer  can  be  known.  Besides,  all  the  difficul* 
ties  attendant  on  state  management  of  land  would  exist  in 
at  least  equal  strength  if  it  were  acquired  without  paying 
its  fair  value,* 

§  5.  From  these  far-reaching  and  unsafe  theoretical  plans 
we  may  now  turn  to  the  actual  questions  connected  with 
the  public  ownership  of  land.  They  are  divided  into 
two  groups,  the  first  of  which  considers  the  advisability  of 
the  State  retaining  its  domains,  and  the  second,  taking  the^ 
retention  as  desirable,  investigates  the  best  methods  of  ad- 
ministration. As  the  former  comprises  the  already  noticed 
question  .of  land  nationalisation  with  full  compensation,  we 
shall  find  it  convenient  to  commence  with  it 

At  the  opening  of  scientific  economic  inquiry  the  treatment 
of  state  lands  was  a  subject  for  discussion,  German  writers, 
e,g,  Justi,  favoured  their  retention  as  being  a  better  source^ 
of  income  than  taxation,  but  the  tendency  of  the  new  doc- 
trines of  the  Physiocrats  and  Adam  Smith  was  in  the_ 
opposite^ ^direct ion.  Taxation  in  the  form  of  a  direct 
charge  on  the  net  revenue  of  land  was  regarded  by  the 
former  as  the  proper  support  of  the  State,  and  the  latter 
has  unequivocally  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  alienation  of 
the  public  domain.  *  The  revenue  which  in  any  civilised 
monarchy  the  crown  derives  from  the  crown  lands,  though 
it  appears  to  cost  nothing  to  individuals,  in  reality  costs 
more  to  the  society  than  perhaps  any  other  equal  revenue 
which  the  Crown  enjoys.      It  would  in  all  cases  be  for  the 

*  The  id«»  of  state  ownership  dflAiid,  based  on  tn  applicauon  of  the  economic 
theory  of  rent,  first  appeared  in  James  Mill's  Ekmettis.  He  was  ptobably  led 
to  it  by  his  study  of  India*  J.  S.  Mill,  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  maim  timed 
%  Uke  opinion,  which  in  Later  years  htu  Uecn  urged  %vith  much  enthusiasm  by 
HeDiy  George,  and  in  Australia  by  Mr.  S}ine, 
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interest  of  the  society  to  replace  this  revenue  to  the  crown 
by  some  other  equal  revenue,  and  to  divide  the  lands  among 
the  people,  which  could  not  well  be  done  better  perhaps 
than  by  exposing  them  to  public  sale.*^ 

The  reasons  given  in  favour  of  this  policy  are  clear  and 
simple.  Firstly,  the  lands  held  by  the  State  are  managed 
so  badly  that  the  revenue  of  the  society  would  be  increased 
by  their  alienation,  since  the  produce  obtained  from  them 
would  be  larger  The  price  obtained  by  the  government 
w^ould  go  to  discharge  liabilities,  and  therefore  the  amount 
of  receipts,  if  not  larger,  would  certainly  not  be  less  ;  and 
finally,  the  improvement  of  the  alienated  lands,  under  the 
management  of  private  individuals,  would,  by  adding  to 
the  source  from,  which  taxes  are  drawn,  make  their 
yield  greater.  The  case  as  so  presented  is  a  strong  one, 
and,  in  the  main,  convincing.  Nevertheless,  the  German 
writers  on  finance  have  regarded  this  view  of  Adam 
Smith's  as  one-sided  and  exaggerated.  His  condemnation 
of  state  property  is,  it  is  said,  too  absolute,  and  various 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  retention  of  state  domains  have 
been  put  forward.  Thus  the  advantage  of  such  property 
as  a  security  for  public  loans  is  suggested  as_ajreason  for 
its  retention  ;  also  its  use  as  supplying  model  estates  on 
which  improvements  may  be  introduced  as  a  means  of 
instruction  to  agriculturists.  The  political  gain  to  the 
Crown  from  possessing  an  itidependent  source  of  income 
and  the  prosj^ct  of  the  value  and  return  of  land  in- 
creasing through  the  progress  of  society,  are  given  as  further 
reasons  in  favour  of  retention,  Most  of  these  pleas  are 
unfounded  :  if  public  lands  are  a  securi^  for^  loans,  their 
sale  would  prevent  the  need  of  borrowing.  The  royal 
income  is  just  as  secure  when  settled  on  the  civil  list ;  no 
matter  what  be  its  form,  a  revolution  will  disturb  it.     The 

I  Wealth  &/  NatWHSt  347.  Cp.  rhe  o|>inion  of  Burke,  *  A  landed  ei^tatc  is 
certainly  the  very  worsi  which  ibc  Crown  can  possess.  AH  minuie  and  dispersed 
po»t«rfons,  ,  .  -  which  require  a  cunilnucd  ix^rsonal  at  tendance ,  are  of  a 
nature  more  proper  for  private  manageraent  ihan  pubtic  adminisUfttion.^ 
Speech  on  Econotnical  Reform  (t^So),  IVarki^  ii.  79, 


value  of  model  estates  is  a  distinct  and  separate  question, 
and  belongs  rather  to  expenditure  than  to  revenue,  so  that 
the  only  valid  argument  remaining  Js  that  derived  from  the 
growth  of  rentier  unearned  increment  The  question,  how- 
ever, remains,  whether  this  very  growth  is  not  in  great 
measure  due  to  the  incentive  that  private  ownership  of 
land  giveSj  and  which  is  removed  by  state  appropriation. 
Still  it  must  be  admitted  that,  more  especially  in  the  case 
of  land  suited  by  position  for  building  sites,  there  is  a 
decided  advantage  in  reserving  the  constant  increments  of 
rent  for  public  use  ;  and  that  any  eqiiitablc  mode  of  accom- 
plishing this  end  would  be  deserving  of  approval.  The 
retention  of  state  or  crown  lands  is  of  itself  by  no  means 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  Even  in  Germany  or  Russia  the 
proportion  of  public  land  really  at  the  full  disposal  of  the 
State  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  whole,  and  the  part  of  it  that 
is  situated  within  urban  districts  is  much  smaller,  so  that  it 
appears  that  under  actual  conditions  the  difficult  question 
of  unearned  increment  in  connexion  with  ground  rents 
must  be  solved,  if  solved  at  all,  by  special  taxation.  The 
contention  of  Adam  Smith  therefore  holds  good,  that  in 
general,  from  a  purely  financial  point  of  view,  the  sa!e  of 
lands  in  order  to  clear  off  debt  or  meet  extraordinary  ex- 
penditure is  expedient.  Underlying  the  discussion  in  the 
Wialih  of  Nations  there  are,  it  should  be  noticed,  some 
assumed  conditions  that  did  really  correspond  to  the  facts 
in  Adam  Smithes  time*  These  are  (i)  the  existence  of  debt 
on  the  part  of  the  State.  While  it  is  financially  wise  to 
dispose  of  property  yielding  small  returns  in  order  to  dis- 
charge obligations  paying  a  high  rate  of  interest,  it  is  not 
equally  clear  that  alienation  of  property  to  meet  current 
expenditure  is  justifiable.  Expenditure  of  the  normal  kind 
should  be  met  by  equally  normal  receipts,  and  the  sale  of 
land  is  not  of  this  nature,^  Unfortunately,  the  case  of  com- 
^  The  Au&iralasian  coIotii^Si  incorrectly  as  it  secm^,  have  pUccd  sales  of 
land  among  current  receipts  i  a  parti;il  exception  is  fouitrl  in  Victoria,  where  a 
smaU  sum  is  carried  to  the  Kail  way  Coni»U^uction  AccouiiL,  Vicioriatt  Vear' 
B^k  (iSSj-S),  i.  140, 
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plete  freedom  from  debt  is  rather  conceivable  than  actually 
existent,  as  every  country  has  public  debts  to  a  larger 
amount  than  the  sale  of  its  domains  would  meet  (2)  The 
exi>edicncy  of  selling  the  state  domain  also  depends  on  the 
available  market.  In  most  European  States  in  the 
eighteenth  century  there  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  an 
open  market  for  the  amount  of  land  held  by  the  sovereigns. 
But  under  other  circumstances  it  would  be  hopeless  to 
expect  that  large  masses  of  land  could  be  sold  at  their  proper 
value,  owing  to  want  of  capital  and  enterprise  on  the  part 
of  individuals.  Such  is  plainly  the  position  of  India  in 
those  cases  where  the  land  tax  is  really  a  rent,*  In  ad- 
dition to  the  political  and  social  evils  there  would  almost 
certainly  be  a  financial  loss  from  forced  sales.  The  same 
statement  would  hold  good  for  all  new  countries  where  the 
sale  of  land  depends  on  the  demand  of  fresh  settlers,  and 
where  the  amount  disposable  in  any  one  year  is  limitedp 

The  evident  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the  function  of 
the  State  as  owner  of  agriculturalland  is  sure  to^ecline  in 
importance  with  the  advance  of  society.  The  proportion 
that  the  quasi-private  income  of  the  State  bears  to  tax 
revenue  becomes  smaller  in  the  course  of  time  ;  and  as  the 
industrial  domain  has  in  certain  directions  a  tendency  to 
expand,  the  falling  off  in  the  yield  from  rent  must  be  very 
decided.  Though  this  will  be  the  probable  final  result,  it  is 
also  true  that  for  a  long  period  the  management  of  state 
lands  will  be  of  practical  interest  in  some  countries,  and 
will  always  remain  as  a  problem  of  financial  science.  If 
the  State^  through  its  central  or  local  organs,  is  the  owner 
of  landed  property,  it  is  desirable  that  property  so  held 
should  be  wisely  managed. 

§  6,  The  methods  of  administering  state  lands  may  be 
reduced  to  the  same  classes  as  those  existing  in  the  case  of 
a  large  private  owner.  As  in  the  latter  instance  the  estate 
may  be  worked  by  the  proprietor  or  let ^u^  Jo  tenants,  so 

^  Tlie  sale  of  fee-si nipte  cjitales  to  Earopean  settlers  Is  emphalicaliy  one  of 
those  eiLCcplions  that  prove  the  rule. 
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may  public  property  be  either  directly  under  state  adminis- 
tration or  be  leased  to  private  individuals.  The  former 
system  ts  probably  the  earliest.  The  capitulary  of 
Charlemagne,  entitled  de  viliis,  contains  a  set  of  regula- 
tions for  the  management  of  hts  manors,  and  in  Germany 
several  parallels  are  to  be  found, ^  but  the  same  influences 
that  caused  land-owners  to  abandon  farming  by  bailiflTs 
affected  the  royal  estates.  A  direct  financial  gain  was 
procured  by  letting  the  land  to  tenants.  To  work  effec- 
tively a  large  area  of  land  requires  a  good  deal  of  capital 
applied  with  intelligence^  under  diligent  supervision.  All 
these  conditions  were  wanting  in  public  or  royal  manage* 
ment,  and  therefore  the  economic  advantages  of  the  tenancy 
system  were  too  great  to  be  disregarded.  The  metliod  of 
direct  state  administration  as  a  financial  policy  has  no 
supporters." 

The  dealings  of  the  State  with  agricultural  tenants  ought, 
it  is  plain,  to  be  modelled  on  the  system  of  a  prudent 
landlord.  There  is  no  possible  reason  why  the  treatment 
of  state  domains  should  differ  from  that  applied  by  private 
owners  to  the  management  of  their  properties.  In  two 
respects,  indeed,  the  nature  of  the  public  power  has  peculi- 
arities that  affect  its  dealings  with  land.  It  is  of  longer 
duration  than  the  individual  owner,  and  it  has  necessarily 
to  act  through  agents,  A  result  of  the  former  is  the  possi- 
bility of  longer  agreements  and  a  more  continuous  policy  in 
the  system  adopted  :  the  latter  makes  the  use  of  definite 
rules  desirable,  in  order  to  prevent  corrupt  action  on  the 
part  of  officials.  Even  as  regards  these  special  features 
there  is  not  much  difference  between  state  properties  and 
those  of  the  largest  class  of  English  owners  where  the 
method  of  estate  management  is  handed  on  unchanged 
for  generations,  and  most  of  the  administrative  work  has 
to  be  done  by  paid  representatives.^ 

*  Roscher,  §  n.  *  Not  even  W«grver,  cp.  I  54<)-i- 

'^  An  interesting  descnption  of  estate  m^nagcrnent  is  given  m  EscoU's 
En^lmtdf  ch,  3.     The  following  passage  l>ears  out  ihe  vitw  in  the  lexl  :  *Thc 
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The  earliest  agricultural  tenants  are  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  serfs  who  cultivated  the  soil  and  paid  rents  in 
labour,  or  produce,  or  both-  The  advance  in  personal 
liberty  freed  these  cultivators  from  many  of  the  more 
degrading  incidents  of  their  tenure,  and  by  degrees  they 
became  established  as  free  tenants  paying  money  rents, 
In  another  way  a  class  of  larger  tenants  was  created* 
Officials  in  charge  of  land  were  bound  to  account  for  a 
certain  return,  the  surplus,  if  any,  going  to  them  ;  and  this 
function  of  collecting  dues,  with  the  obligation  of  giving  a 
fixed  quota  to  the  sovereign,  became  in  many  cases  tenancy, 
passing  later  on  into  ownership* 

The  application  of  what  arc  called  *  commercial  principles ' 
to  the  letting  of  land  is  of  comparatively  recent  introduc- 
tion, but  it  is  only  at  this  stage  that  the  idea  of  conscious 
choice  between  different  systems,  hitherto  followed  through 
the  blind  influence  of  custom^  comes  prominently  forward. 
Three  forms  of  tenure  are  possible,  viz.  (i)  tenancy  from 
year  to  year,  or  in  [x>pular  language  *at  will/  (2)  leases  for 
years,  and  (3)  heritable,  extending  tQ_jierpetual,  leases. 
The  first  form  has  been  almost  universally  condemned, 
though  under  the  fair  and  impartial  guidance  of  a  public 
department  it  would  be  free  from  some  of  its  most 
objectionable  aspects.  The  undue  increase  of  rent  and  the 
discouragement  to  improvements  characteristic  of  the 
tenure  would  neither  of  them  be  likely  to  happen  under 
state  management.  Leases  for  years  are,  however,  free 
from  even  the  chance  of  such  evils,  and  it  is  perhaps  wise 
to  adopt  this  system,  as  otherwise  the  example  of  the 
public  estates  might  be  put  forward  to  justify  the  conduct 
of  private  owners  in  adhering  to  yearly  tenancies.     The 


Crown  and  lh<?  Eeclcsmjitical  Comin!s?*innt!r5  are  al  Ihe  prc^*iit  momcnl  ihe 
mosi  extensive  Und  proprietors  in  En^Und,  h*\in|;  ihe  iimnfiifement  of  pro- 
perties with  a  re  (Mat  o(  upwards  of  ^^400,000,  sjtuiitcd  in  dl  parl5  of  the 
United  Kingdom*  Theseareudiiiinisii?rt.fl  M|i<in  practically  the  same  principles 
which  obtain  in  ihe  ca^^es  of  ihe  large  landed  nobility/  37,  See  also  the 
evidence  given  to  the  Royal  Coin  mission  on  VAgri  cultural  Depression,'  h 
1-19,   |15-13ti 
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exact  number  of  years  to  be  given  in  the  state  leases  can 
hardly  be  decided  on  genera!  principles.  The  term  should 
be  long  enough  to  give  full  room  for  the  application  of  the 
tenant's  industry  and  capital,  while  in  the  interest  of  the  / 
public  it  should  not  exceed  the  time  during  which  a  large 
increase  in  the  natural  value  of  the  land  takes  place. 
Provided  that  full  allowance  is  made  for  the  tenant's 
improvements,  thirty  years  seems  a  fair  period,  and 
sufficient  to  eliminate  the  effects  of  casual  disturbances. 

Older  than  leases  for  years  is  the  system  of  hereditary 
lease  {Erbpaehi)  that  has  from  early  times  been  connected 
with  public  property.  The  emphyteusis — the  form  that 
it  takes  in  Roman  Law^ — was  originally  developed  on  the 
estates  of  municipalities,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  ecclesias- 
tical bodies  were  foremost  in  granting  similar  tenures*^ 
The  advantages  to  a  corporation  of  obtaining  a  settled 
rent  without  the  trouble  of  supervision  and  calls  for  ex- 
penditure are  greater  than  in  the  case  of  a  single  owner 
who  hopes  to  gain  extra  rent  by  his  attention  and  outlay, 
and,  when  combined  with  fines  for  change  of  possession, 
the  revenue  obtained  is  generally  satisfactory.  Neverthe- 
less the  hereditary  lease  is  in  reality  a  step  towards 
alienation.  The  tenant  holding  by  this  tenure  is  part 
owner^  and  in  course  of  time  tends  to  take  tlie  position  of 
full  owner  subject  to  a  rent  charge ;  -  more  especially  is 
this  true  when  the  fines,  as  usually  happens,  are  redeemed 
by  a  fixed  payment  The  head  landlord, — Le.^  with  regard 
to  public  lands  the  State — is  substantially  a  creditor  entitled 
to  certain  remedies  if  his  obligation  is  not  paid*  What 
seems  the  most  prudent  policy,  alike  on  financial  and  social 
grounds,  with  respect  to  state  management  of  property,  is 
to  follow  the  system  adopted  by  the  best  individual  land- 
owners, and  the  forms  between  which  choice  will  generally 

*  For  the  otjgih  of  the  Emphyitusu^  see  GaiuSt  ItntitHia^  iiL  145  ;  cp* 
Uie  AforanitntQ  in  Portugal  described  by  Laveleye,  C&bdtn  Club  Eisays 
{ [St  series),  241. 

^  Thus  the  Emphyt^Hta  had  for  his  jemedy  the  HiiJi^  Hi'tU  itt  r^m  closely 
analogous  to  the  VmdkaiU  or  owner's  remedy. 
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lie  are  the  lease  for  a  sufficient  term  of  years  and  the 
hereditary  lease ;  the  former  is  financially  the  wiser^  but 
special  circumstances  may  make  the  emphyietisis- — to  use 
the  old  title^ — more  convenient,  in  which  latter  case  the 
land  revenue  is  practically  converted  into  a  fixed  charge. 
Leases  for  lives  are  open  to  the  objection  that  they  are  un- 
certain ;  but  by  judicious  regulations  as  to  renewals,  much 
of  the  evil  of  insecurity  can  be  avoided. 

The  modes  of  letting  vacant  farms,  the  duty  of  supply- 
ing buildings  and  permanent  improvements,  and  the  form 
in  w^hich  rent  is  to  be  received »  have  all  been  carefully 
discussed  in  the  older  financial  treatises.  Most  of  these 
questions  belong  to  practical  administration,  and  are,  more- 
over! not  of  great  interest  in  modern  times.  Certain  plain 
rules,  may,  however,  be  stated.  The  claims  of  successors 
to  the  late  tenant  should  not  be  overlooked  ;  it  is  better 
for  the  tenure  to  be  continued  without  break,  and  therefore 
the  question  of  new  letting  ought  rarely  to  occur.  When 
it  does,  the  best  mode  of  disposal  will  depend  on  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  particular  district ;  with  capitalist  farmers 
letting  to  the  highest  bidder  is  admissible,  and  it  excludes  all 
chance  of  unfairness.  But  where,  as  notably  was  the  case 
in  Ireland,  there  is  exaggerated  competition  for  land,  the 
amount  of  rent  payable  over  a  series  of  years  by  a  solvent 
tenant  should  not  be  exceeded.  In  such  cases  a  sale  of 
the  interest,  subject  to  a  fixed  rent,  seems  the  best  course. 
The  supply  of  suitable  buildings  and  the  institution  of 
permanent  improvements  must,  under  a  system  of  short 
leases,  be  carried  out  by  the  State,  but  the  modern  plan  of 
advancing  public  funds  for  improvements  could  be  easily 
applied,  the  interest  on  loans  being  added  to  the  rent 
and  paid  at  the  same  time.  Hereditary  leaseholds  may  be 
safely  left  to  the  tenant,  as  he  gains  all  the  benefit  of 
improvements.  The  form  of  rent  ought  clearly  to  be,  as 
far  as  possible,  in  money.  Special  conditions  may  make 
payment  in  kind  more  convenient,  but  this  mode  of 
receiving  rent  should  be  only  temporary,  and  all  reasonable 
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efTorts  be  tried  to  introduce  the  more  definite  j^ystem  of 
money  payments.  Even  where  for  practical  convenience 
the  rent  is  a  fixed  part  of  the  total  produce,  the  actual 
payment  had  best  be  in  money,  the  various  articles  being 
estimated  at  their  money  valuc,^ 

§  7.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  deal  more  fully  with 
the  expediency  of  extending  the  state  lands.  In  their 
extremest  form  plans  of  this  kind  aim  at  the  acquisition 
by  purchase  of  all  private  landed  property.  More 
moderate  proposals  seek  to  increase  these  possessions  in  a 
smaller  degree.  Any  plan  of  the  kind,  even  when  Umited  in 
the  most  careful  manner^  is  open  to  overwhelming  objections. 
It  amounts  to  the  creation  of  a  new  public  department 
engaged  in  countless  dealings  with  what  is  the  most 
intricate  and  complicated  form  of  property  ;  arrangements 
as  to  valuation,  the  renewal  of  leases,  allowances  for 
improvements,  abatements  for  unexpected  losses,  the 
maintenance  and  audit  of  innumerable  accounts  would 
all  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  department.  It  would,  on  the 
supposition  of  purchase,  have  to  pay  interest  on  a  large 
amount  of  debt.  There  would  be  little  hope  of  a 
favourable  financial  result  under  such  conditions.  In 
short,  we  may  say  that  if  land-nationalisation  without 
purchase  is  palpably  unjust,  land  nationalisation  with 
purchase  is  as  evidently  inexpedient  The  same  argu- 
ments apply  to  smaller  acquisitions  of  land.  They  have 
little  chance  of  being  remunerative,  while  they  so  far 
contract  the  supply  of  a  much  desired  commodity,  and 
they  necessitate  a  class  of  administrative  duties  of 
exceptional  diflRculty.  If  the  alienation  of  state  lands 
should  only  be  carried  out  with  due  care  and  deliberation, 
the  acquisition  of  new  estates  can  only  be  justified  on 
non- financial  grounds.  Practical  politics  clearly  conform 
to  this  rule  of  prudence.     State  lands  are  often  alienated 


*  The  traiishion  to  money  payjwents  is  a  mark  of  cidvurK-e.  This  took  place 
in  England  in  the  12th  century.  See  the  Dial^>gue  of  ihe  Exchequer,  Bonk  i. 
in  ch*  7i  SlubbSj  StUcf  Charier s,  19J-4- 
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and  seldom  acquired,  and  in  these  latter  cases  there  is 
generally  some  social  or  political  reason  as  the  actuating 
cause.  We  may  look  on  the  slow  decline  of  the  state 
domain  as  one  of  the  permanent  facts_  of  financial 
development. 

§  8.  So  Tar  we  have  confined  our  attention  to  the  case 
of  cultivated  land — of  'farms'  as  Carey  would  say — 
where  the  ordinar^^  economic  motives  operate  with 
considerable  force.  The  State,  it  would  seem,  had  best 
avoid  entangling  its  interests  with  the  difficult  questions 
of  land  tenure,  and  can  hardly  expect  any  financial 
advantage  from  retaining  its  ownership  of  land.  It  does 
not  follow  that  with  regard  to  other  closely  allied  forms 
of  extractive  industry  it  may  not  be  expedient  to  retain, 
or  even  extend,  public  ownership.  The  principal  example 
is  afforded  by  forests,  and  in  their  case  the  wisdom  of 
alienation  is  far  less  clearly  established.  Individual  self- 
interest  is  not  in  the  same  general  agreement  with  public 
advantage  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  agriculture.  The 
creation  of  a  forest  is  a  work  of  time  and  technical  skill 
which  can  hardly  bring  in  recompense  to  the  originators, 
and  existing  forests  are  a  ready  resource  for  the  em- 
barrassed ownen  Moreover,  forestry  is  only  applicable  to 
lai^e  tracts  of  landj  and  is  most  profitably  carried  on 
where  the  soil  is  of  little  use  for  other  purposes.  The 
estate  of  the  large  owner  is,  as  we  saw,  not  very  differently 
managed  from  the  state  domain,  and  therefore  some  of 
the  usual  arguments  against  public  ownership  lose  their 
weight.  There  is,  besides,  the  important  effect  of  suitable 
plantation  on  climatic  conditions,  and  in  some  countries 
the  need  of  wood  as  the  only  available  fuel.  There  is 
here  a  striking  example  of  failure  in  that  harmony  of  in- 
dividual  and  general  interest  which  was  so  enthusiastically 
set  forth  by  Bastiat  and  became  a  *  watchword '  of  what 
was  supposed  to  be  *  Political  Economy/  The  case 
against  not  simply  state  ownership,  but  even  direct  state 
management  is  accordingly    deprived  of  its  foundation  ; 


while  the  promotion  of  his  own  interest  had  best  be  left  to 
the  tndividuaKthe  interest  of  the  community  cannot  always 
be  safely  entrusted  to  his  hands.    The  real  questions  at  issue_ 

to  be  decided  by  estimates  as  to  (i)  the  influence  of 
other  than  purely  self-regarding  motives  on  the  proprietors, 
(2)  the  amount  of  general  interest  that  is  jeopardised  by 
the  possible  action  of  individuals,  and  (3)  the  probability 
that  public  management  will  secure  the  desired  results. 
In  reference  to  the  first,  it  has  beeti  universally  remarked 
that  large  proprietors  are  in  many  cases  willing  to  give 
up  a  portion  of  present  wealth  for  the  future  advantage 
and  beautifying  of  their  estates,  while  peasant  proprietors 
show  no  such  disposition,  but,  on  the  contrary,  seek 
immediate  gain  by  the  removal  of  valuable  timber*  The 
inattention  of  the  State  to  forests  in  England  compared 
with  Continental  countries  is  partly  explicable  on  this 
ground.  English  proprietors  have  done  at  their  own  cost 
what  foreign  countries  have  to  secure  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. Another  reason  is  to  be  added.  The  supply  of 
fuel  in  England  is  not  dependent  in  the  smallest  degree 
on  the  cultivation  of  timber,  and  the  recent  developments 
of  naval  architecture  have  destroyed  the  importance  of 
forests  as  a  source  of  shipbuilding  material,  the  object  to 
which  the  Woods  and  Forests  Department  principally 
attended.  Considerations  of  climate  are  besides  of  less 
weight  in  the  case  of  islands  subject  to  the  equalising 
influence  of  the  sea.  We  can  thus  easily  understand  the 
peculiar  attitude  of  England  and  the  reasons  for  the  very 
different  policy  of  the  Indian  Government,  where  the 
circumstances  are  in  all  essential  points  reversed.  The 
chance  of  success  in  state  administration  of  forests  depends 
on    the  application   of  the   best  scientific   and   technical 

*  *  Presque  parloul  le  paysan  n'aime  pfts  la  foret»  dans  le  Midi  II  n'aime  pas 
Tarbre  j  il  n'a  c)«*unc  faible  id^e  d'uiilit^  indirecte  des  cho^fes.  Les  grandcs  et 
les  iiioyentiei  proprictes,  les  pa^cs^  auxijuels  s^attaque  k  frivoUlc  tlemocmUtjue, 
fendent  a  c^  point  de  vue  dc  rt^ds  services  a  Jacommunautd/ — Leroy-Ikaulii^u, 
&tAt  M^erfUy  124.  The  cuUinj;  c*f  trees  by  peasant  purchaser;}  in  Ireland  is 
a  good  illiistration  of  this  general  lendeney* 
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ability  to  the  work^  which  can  only  be  attained  by  effective 

organisation.  Among  examples  we  may  mention  the 
Indian  Forests  Department  and  the  Prussian  administra- 
tion. The  benefit  of  a  sound  method  of  dealing  with 
this  part  of  the  public  domain  is  not  mainly  financial, 
though  good  management  may  make  it  yield  a  surplus. 
But,  as  appeared  in  dealing  with  expenditure,*  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  general  revenue  of  the  State  may  have 
to  contribute  for  the  maintenance  of  the  requisite  plant- 
ings, in  which  case  the  policy  has  to  be  Judged  as  a  matter 
of  expenditure, 

§  9.  The  necessities  of  practice  have  led  States  to  a 
recognition  of  the  special  advantages  of  directly  controlling 
forests.  In  all  nations  they  form  the  largest  part  of  the 
public  land  ;  the  figures  for  France  have  already  been 
given,  and  the  same  general  features  mark  the  position 
in  other  countries.  The  broad  result  is  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  forests  of  Germany  is  held  by  the  States ; 
about  one-sixth  by  communes  and  quasi-public  bodies ; 
very  little  over  half  remaining  in  private  ownership.  In 
Austria  one-fourth  belongs  to  public  bodies,  and  in  Norway 
one- eighth. 

The  excess  of  forests  over  other  state  land  is  easily 
explained  when  we  call  to  mind  that  they  are  the  last 
remnants  of  the  old  common  property.  To  a  primitive 
community  land  with  timber  is  of  little  service.  When,  at 
a  later  time,  wood  rises  in  value  the  one  aim  is  to  clear  the 
soil  as  speedily  as  possiblej  and  land  still  under  trees  is 
waste*  The  fact  that  planting  often  succeeds  best  on  poor 
soil  tends  to  confine  it  to  land  of  this  kind,  since  more 
fertile  land  is  turned  to  other  and  better  uses.  The  recent 
movement  towards  re  afforesting  is  for  the  same  economic 
reason  directed  towards  inferior  land,  and  it  is  only  by 
adopting  this  policy  that  new  forests  can  be  made  even 
tolerably  remunerative.  There  is  almost  a  consensus  of 
competent  opinion  in  favour  of  state  action  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  increasing  the  area  under  trees,  and  directly 
adminislering  those  areas  by  a  skilled  and  well-urganised 
staff,* 

Most  European  countries  have  a  considerable  area  of 
uncultivated  land  which  would  be  particularly  suitable  for 
planting,  and  a  well-considered  system  of  purchase  by  the 
State,  perhaps  accompanied  and  facilitated  by  the  sale  of 
the  other  parts  of  public  landed  property,  is  likely  to  be 
advantageous.  The  financial  results  cannot  be  of  much 
importance.  Prudence  and  judgment  may,  however,  save 
a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  expenditure  and  combine  the 
two  ends  of  public  economy— utility  and  saving  of  effort 

§  10.  The  division  of  control  over  landed  property 
betw^een  the  central  and  local  governments  can  hardly  be 
arranged  on  general  principles.  Historical  conditions  and 
the  special  features  of  each  case  are  the  principal  factors  in 
the  settlement  Management  by  a  central  department  is 
open  to  the  dangers  of  laxity  in  administration  along  with 
pedantry  in  the  application  of  inflexible  rules,  Tublic 
estates  so  placed  have  all  the  defects  attributed  to  the 
absentee  proprietor.  Local  bodies  have  a  different  but  not 
less  serious  drawback,  viz.,  the  danger  of  jobbery  and 
intrigue  in  the  administration  of  what  ought  to  be  applied 
to  the  best  advantage  of  the  community*  This  evil  is  of 
varj'ing  magnitude  according  to  the  size  of  the  body, 
Among  the  larger  German  States,  as,  0,g,,  WiJrtemberg  or 
Baden  I  it  disappears  completely.  In  a  small  French  or 
Swiss  Commune  it  is  at  its  maximum.  The  dealings  with 
public  or  quasi -public  property  by  small  corporate  bodies 
need  to  be  carefully  controlled  and  regulated,  and  this 
necessity  has  been  recognised.  Thus  the  French  Communes 
are  unable  to  sell  or  grant  a  lease  of  their  lands  for  more 
than  eighteen  years  without  the  sanction  of  the  Prefet  in 
the  council  of  the  Prefecture.*      The  property  of  British 

*  Leroj'-Bcaulicu^  L  46-66,  91-2  ;  Wagntfj  i.  571  scj.  ;  Koschcr,  §§  16,  17. 
=*  Say»   Dkihtfumn    d£s   FmaHics^   s.   v,    'Communes,*   1120;    see  also 
i.  V*  'Alienation,*  U7-S* 
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corporations  has  in  former  times  suffered  from  the  want  of 
such  control,  as  has  also  that  of  the  Swiss  communes. 
When  local  government  is  applied  to  a  sufficiently  large 
area,  and  public  spirit  is  operative,  landed  property  is 
generally  better  managed  than  it  would  be  by  a  central 
department.  The  concessions  to  tenants  are  more  liberal, 
but,  except  where  the  land  is  within  an  urban  district,  its 
sale  is  probably  advisable  if  there  is  a  local  debt  sufficient 
to  absorb  the  purchase  money :  where  this  is  not  so,  there  is 
the  danger  of  the  price,  which  is  really  capital,  being  treated 
as  current  revenue.  The  retention  of  building  sites  by 
corporations  is,  where  practicable,  the  happiest  solution  of 
the  vexed  problem  of  taxation  of  ground  rents,  and  their 
alienation  should  not,  unless  in  the  exceptional  cases  of 
extraordinary  pressure  or  special  encouragement  to  small 
proprietors,  be  sanctioned. 

The  above  considerations  are  in  some  degree  modified 
with  regard  to  forests,  So  far  as  the  inhabitants  of  rural 
districts  obtain  fuel  from  the  communal  possessions  there 
is  no  reason  to  object  to  local  management.  But  in  modern 
times  the  need  of  husbanding  and  developing  the  national 
forests  has  become  too  important  an  end  to  be  surrendered 
to  the  care  of  persons  whose  views  are  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  certain  to  be  limited  to  a  particular  district  and 
to  present  advantage.  The  result  has  been  a  very  general 
centralisation  of  management  in  this  respect.  France,  Italy^ 
Switzerland,  and  the  United  States  have  all  dealt  with  the 
matter  as  one  for  the  central  government  The  Swiss 
cantons,  so  jealous  of  their  autonomy,  have  not  refused  to 
surrender  the  control  of  forests  to  the  Federal  government 
All  the  conditions  that  we  noticed  in  a  former  chapter  as 
tending  in  favour  of  central  management  are  in  operation 
here.  General  interest,  need  of  trained  intelligence,  and  of 
unity  of  control  make  it  expedient  to  continue  the  policy  of 
centralisation. 
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§  I.  In  the  preceding  chapter  the  gradual  decay  of  state 
revenue  from  landed  property  has  been  considered.  Special 
icircumstances  may  preserve  a  comparatively  large  amount 
'^of  agricultural  possessions  in  the  case  of  some  nations,  but 
so  long  as  the  present  system  of  private  ownership  and  free 
competition  continues — and  it  is  only  to  societies  resting 
on  that  economic  basis  that  attention  need  be  directed— 
no  large  part  of  the  State's  resonrces  can,  speaking 
generally,  be  obtained  through  the  rent  of  public  lands. 
The  universal  tendency  exhibited  in  countries  so  widely 
separated  in  all  respects  as  England,  the  United  States, 
and  India  is  towards  a  relative, or  even  an  absolute, decline 
in  the  revenue  derived  from  this  form  of  receipts. 

Another  class  of  public  property  does  not  so  clearly  show 
the  same  movement  The  industrial  domain,  if  it  has  been 
contracted  in  some  directions,  has  been  enlarged  in  others, 
and  its  position  in  state  and  public  economy  is  deserving 
of  the  most  careful  examination.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
best  to  take  the  leading  groups  of  industrial  activity,  be- 
ginning with  that  which  belongs  to  extractive  industry^ 
and  is  consequently  nearest  to  agriculture  and  forestry. 

§  2.  Besides  the  retention  of  agricultural  land  and  forests^ 
the  State  has  in  most  societies  regarded  mines  as  belonging 
to  itself.  Thus  the  famous  stiver  mines  of  Laurium  w^ere 
an  important  source  of  revenue  to  the  Athenian  people, 
who  let  them  out  on  lease,     Rome  retained  its  salt  mines 
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and  monopolised  the  sale  of  the  product  As  the  Roman 
dominion  extended  by  cojiquest  the  mines  of  the  provinces 
came  under  its  control.  The  modes  of  management  applied 
were  dififerent  in  respect  to  the  various  minerals,  gold  and 
silver  mines  being  directly  worked  by  the  state  slaves,  and 
other  mines  conceded  on  lease  or  abandoned  to  private 
workings  subject  to  a  tax  proportional  to  the  produce. 

The  mining  laws  of  mediaeval  Europe  were  affected  by 
feudal  ideas ;  they  placed  the  right  over  minerals  in  the 
*  Lord  *  or  *  Sei^eur^*  and  the  influence  of  this  system  can 
be  traced  at  present  in  the  English  law  as  to  gold  and 
stiver  mines.  The  desire  to  encourage  mining  industry j 
and  the  need  of  gaining  revenue  for  the  sovereign,  both 
tended  to  restrict  the  rights  of  landowners  with  respect  to 
what  lay  beneath  the  surface*  Hence  the  system  of  *  free 
mining/  under  which  the  discoverer  was  entitled  to  open  a 
mine  against  the  landowner's  wish,  subject  to  the  payment 
of  royalties  to  the  State  {Bergregai),  became  usual*  Not- 
withstanding this  growth  in  Continental  States  of  a  separate 
property  in  mines,  some  countries  retained  much  of  their 
mineral  wealth  as  public  property,  more  particularly  where 
the  landed  domain  also  v%^as  extensive.  The  various  parts 
of  the  German  Empire  are  noticeable  for  their  state  mines, 
though  the  distribution  of  these  sources  of  wealth  is  far 
from  uniform,  Prussia  owns  coal,  iron,  lead,  silver  and 
copper  mines,  which  (including  the  value  of  the  partially 
worked-up  products)  contributed  in  1901-2,  192,316,000 
marks  ^rf?jj  revenue.  Austria,  Russia,  Spain,  and  India 
also  possess  some  mines  as  state  property,  though  they  are 
practically  conceded  to  private  owners.  The  financier  is 
not  much  concerned  with  this  part  of  the  public  possessions, 
as  the  nei  revenue  obtained  is  small.  The  mines  and 
mining  works  of  the  Prussian  government  in  1901-3  gave 
"^rily  33i794^000  marks  (about  ;f  1,690,000)  as  their  mi  yield, , 
Salt,  which  in  many  countries  contributes  very  largely 
the  public  resources  does  so  through  taxation, 
^  Roscher,  Hmtdiiund  Gewtr^ms,  ft  180 » 
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Whatever  be  the  net   return   from    mines,  it  should — 
economically  considered — be  divided  into  two  parts,  (i)  the 
__rent  of  the  mine,  and  (2)  the  profit  oti^its  working,  lacluding 
the  gain  of  elaborating  the  raw  material  obtained  from  it, 
where  this  is  done  at  the  mine.     The  former  is  essentially 
the  same  as   the   rent  of  land,   though  possessing  some 
peculiarities  due  to  the  exhaustible  nature  of  mineral  pro- 
duct, and  is  generally  levied  in  proportion  to  the  gross 
yield.     Without  state  ownership  it  might  be  applied  as 
a  special   tax  on   private  owners  of  mines.^     The  second_ 
element  is  plainly  the  result  of  the  employment  of  capital, 
and  should  therefore  comprise  both  ordinary  interest  and 
employer*s  gain.     The  use  of  capital  in  mining  is  a  highly 
speculative  one,  being  most  uncertain  in  its  returns.      The 
receipts  from  the  Prussian  mines  have  varied  much,  and  of 
course  are  dependent  on  the  prices  of  the  minerals  pro- 
duced,-    It  therefore  seems  desirable  to  give  up  this  source 
of  revenue  by  selling  the  mines  to  private  individuals  or 
companies,  and  applying  their  price  to  tJie  reduction  of 
debt ;  and  from  the  financial  point  of  view  the  wisdom  of 
the  policy  of  sale   is   indisputable.     The  continuance  of 
mines  as  state  property  is  due  partly  to  the  survival  of  the 
older  forms   of  public  economy  in   which  taxation   was 
subordinate  to  quasi-private  receipts,  and  partly  to  views 
of  economic  policy.     The  danger  of  mineral  supplies  being 
worked  in    a    reckless   and    extravagant    manner   without 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  future  generations^  and  the  dread 
of  combinations  by  the  producers  of  such  commodities  as 
tin,  copper,  and  salt,  with  the  aim  of  raising  price s^  have 
both  tended  to  hinder  the  alienation  of  state  mines.    There 
are  fortunately  other  and  more  effectual  methods  of  ward- 
ing off  these  by  no  means  imaginary  evils,®     The  disposal 

*  Ud  ttie  nature  of  ii^kining  rents  see  Sorley,  Aiming  Royalties  ;  also  Msirshall, 
Princi^kit  \.  491* 

*  Wd^ner,  i,  609, 

*  |evons»  Vifni  Qmsitm,  554  sq<  The  *  rings  '  formed  in  the  articles  men- 
lioired  in  the  text  lUustrale  the  <knger,  but  in  dl  cases  the  originators  have 
suflered  he^ivdy* 
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of  state  property  does    not  carry    with    it    a    surrender 

of  the  right  of  state  regulation  where  public  interests 
require  it.  It  is  also  possible  to  retain  the  ownership 
(dominium)  in  the  State,  giving  long  leases  to  the  capitalist 
workers,  by  which  system  the  risk  of  market  fluctuations  is 
in  a  great  measure  avoided  ;  or,  finally,  the  net  receipts  from 
mining  industries  may  be  specially  taxed. 

In  one  case  the  policy  of  sale  may  not  be  a  wise  one. 
When  the  particular  product  of  a  mine  is  taxed,  the  neces- 
sity for  supervision  compels  the  public  officials  to  watch 
the  process  closely  ;  and  under  such  conditions  to  place 
the  whole  business  in  the  hands  of  the  administration  or  of 
a  powerful  company  may  be  the  best  course  and  prove  the 
least  inconvenient  to  all  concerned.  The  principal  example 
is  in  the  case  of  salt,  which  is  taxed  in  most  countries^  and 
monopolised  by  the  State  in  some.  Where  the  supply  is 
obtained  from  mines  there  is  an  obvious  advantage  in 
keeping  them  in  the  hands  of  the  State,^ 

§  3,  The  modern  State  has  not  confined  its  activity  to 
extractive  industries.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  France 
started  some  of  those  model  manufacturing  establishments 
which  continue  to  the  present,  and  possess  so  varied  a 
character.^  The  German  States  followed  a  similar  course, 
and  during  the  eighteenth  century  many  artistic  industries 
were  founded  under  official  management.  The  object  was 
not  financial ;  it  was  rather  to  supply  a  standard  for  private 
producers  and  to  discharge  the  functions  now  supposed  to 
belong  to  exhibitions.  The  more  costly  products  were 
intended  for  court  use,  or  as  gifts  to  foreign  princes,' 

This  class  of  state  factories  has  preserved  the  original 


*  See  Bk.  iv,  ch.  6  for  ihe  salt  Lai. 

^  *  On  ne  se  fait  pas  une  idee  de  tout  ce  que  fabrique  T^^tat  en  France  ;  11  fait 
des  tapis  (les  Gobelins),  des  porcclajnes  (Sevres),  des  canci  a.u  Bureau  d*etal 
major*  des  gravures  (au  Lovivre),  de  Timprimerie  {k  rimprimene  Nationale)  r 
il  fait  des  boUes  d^allurtiettes,  des  cigarettes,  »l  el^vedcschevaux  et  des  poulams 
dans  ses  haras  ;  il  fait  du  vin  k  Tecole  d^agrictiliure  de  Montpellier/ --Gide 

*  Wagner,  u  623. 
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type,  and  is  important  only  as  giving  examples  of  superior 
work  or  supplying  some  state  need  for  a  certain  commodity. 
But  though  financial  aims  are  not  prominent  in  this  depart- 
ment of  public  economy,  there  are  opportunities  for  realis- 
ing a  moderate  revenue  by  careful  management  and  securing 
a  superior  class  of  products. 

The  latter  consideration  becomes  of  great  importance 
when  we  pass  to  the  method  of  supplying  the  larger  public 
services  such  as  the  military  and  naval  forces.  The  diffi- 
culty of  deciding  on  the  best  mode  of  meeting  the  manifold 
needs  of  modern  armies  and  fleets  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
conflict  of  financial  and  technical  reasons.^  As  we  shall  see* 
there  are  strong  economic  and  financial  objections  to  direct 
manufacture  by  the  State.  But  in  some  cases  it  is  essential 
to  secure  a  high  standard  of  excellence  in  the  products. 
Guns  that  will  not  go  off  at  the  right  time  and  bayonets 
that  bend  under  pressure  are  dear  at  any  price  ;  and  state 
establishments  for  the  production  of  these  articles  are 
defended  on  the  ground  that  in  no  other  way  can  goodness 
of  quality  be  guaranteed.  The  state  clothing  factories  and 
flour-mills  have  been  supported  by  like  arguments,  since  it 
is  assumed  that  complete  supervision  of  private  contractors 
is  practically  impossible.  On  purely  financial  grounds 
state  industries  of  the  kind  are  open  to  serious  criticism, 
owing  to  the  vtry  defective  system  of  keeping  accounts 
which  is  characteristic  of  such  establishments.  The  amount 
of  invested  capital  is  hardly  ever  properly  estimated  ; 
receipts  that  should  go  to  capital  are  assigned  to  revenue, 
and  expenditure  that  ought  to  be  met  from  revenue  is 
defrayed  from    other   state    funds  or  by  borrowiug,^    To 


The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  '  War  Oflice  Organisation  MCd.  580^581 ) 
brings  out  forcibly  the  difficulties  of  this  quest  100 ^  and  particularly  those  sur- 
rounding the  system  of  audit  and  the  estimation  of  the  cost  of  production.     See 
t  particularly  the  evidence  o(  Mr  Harris  (pp.  380-7). 

This  defect  in  state  industrial  management  is  very  forciLiy  exposed  in 
Cobden's  last  speech  in  Parliament  (July  22nd^  1^4) '  *  Throughout  the  in- 
quiries before  Parliamentary  Committees  upon  our  Government  manufactories, 
you  find  yourself  in  a  difficulty  direcUy  you  try  to  make  the  gentlemen  at 
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meet  this  evil  it  seems  best  in  a  developed  industrial 
community  to  trust  to  private  enterprise  for  the  supply 
even  of  warlike  implennents.  The  growth  of  such  factories 
as  those  of  Elswick  and  Essen  ought  to  enable  Govern- 
nnent  to  dispense  with  the  troublesome  institutions  that 
require  so  much  attention  and  vigilance  to  prevent  the 
grossest  abuses.  Where  there  is  not  a  fully  grow^n  system 
of  industry  it  may  be  necessary  to  keep  up  state  arsenals, 
dockyards,  and  factorieSj  to  supply  wants  that  would  other- 
wise remain  unsatisfied,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  partly  to  this 
earlier  condition  that  we  owe  the  erection  of  the  state 
industries  in  question.  Moreover^  the  possibility  of  keeping 
down  prices^  by  having  an  alternative  source  of  supply  in 
the  not  unknown  case  of  there  being  only  one  private 
factory  in  existence,  may  be  allowed  in  favour  of  state 
industry,  though  against  it  there  is  the  risk  of  political 
corruption  in  towns  that  are  largely  supported  by  public 
outlay.  Admitting  then  that  the  State's  manufactories  for 
its  own  use  arc  necessary  only  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
development,  and  ought  to  diminish  as  society  advances, 
we  may  go  on  to  assert  that  the  same  proposition  is  true 
of  public  industry  in  general  The  government  of  a  back- 
ward country  may  rightly  undertake  works  that  would  be 
quite  uncalled  for  in  more  advanced  nations.  British  India 
gives  us  numerous  illustrations.  The  most  promising  agri* 
cultural  industries  have  been  taken  understate  management 
and  costly  experiments  have  been  tried.  The  best  available 
evidence,  however,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  greater 

the  head  of  ibese  establish m*: tils  understand  ihaL  Ihey  must  pay  interest  for 
capUali  rent  for  land^  as  weU  as  allow  for  deprecmiion  of  machinery  and  plant/ 
Sp£€ches  (popular  «d.),  30i'2.  'The  accounts  rendered  of  this  clolhtng 
tJcpartment  are  most  fallacious.  I  find  that  about  ^f  1 5,000  a  year  for  fiited 
charges  and  interest  of  money  have  never  been  brought  into  the  accounts  at 
all,  and  that  there  is  no  allowance  for  rates  and  taxes/  iL  304.  Cp.  *  Although 
the  victualling  and  othffr  ollices  that  carry  on  niantifactures  produce  accounts 
by  way  of  showmg  that  they  make  them  cheaper  than  they  can  be  got  by 
contracti  this  does  nothing  towards  supporting  their  case,  because  their 
accounts  are  all  kejjl  in  so  imperfect  a  manner  that  they  cannot  be  tebed  on/ 
rarnell,  Fttianciai  fttf^rm^  162-3. 
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part  of  these  well-meant  efforts  have  been  unsuccessful,  and 
they  have  in  some  instances  been  abandoned.^ 

§  4,  Though  any  very  large  system  of  state-directed 
industries  is  not  likely  to  be  a  financial  success^  and  is 
besides  open  to  other  weighty  objections  both  social  and 
political,  there  are  some  exceptions  to  the  general  state- 
ment. There  is  no  validity  in  a  plea  of  laisses  fairn'  set  up 
in  opposition  to  special  cases  of  state  industry;  when  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  interests  of  the  community  will  be 
furthered  by  interference*  The  rule  of  non-intervention 
is  nothing  but  a  generalisation  from  experience,  and  holds 
good  so  far  only  as  experience  supports  it  Where  special 
reasons  justify  the  action  of  the  public  power  there  is  no 
ground  for  objecting  to  its  employment.  To  avoid  the 
opposite  and  more  dangerous  extreme,  we  should  add  that 
the  advantageous  conduct  of  certain  industries  by  the 
State  is  no  argument  in  favour  of  extending  its  activity 
to  other  and  dissimilar  cases,- 

In  addition  to  the  direct  supply  of  the  needs  of  the 
public  services,  which  in  some  cases  is  a  good  ground  for 
the  State  undertaking  industrial  functions^  there  is  the 
important  class  of  cases  in  which  the  production  of  certain 
articles  is  subject  to  heavy  taxation.  In  such  cases  the 
placing  of  the  absolute  control  of  the  process  of  production 
in  the  hands  of  a  state  department  may  be  a  financial 
necessity »  as  the  only  effectual  remedy  against  fraud  and 
evasion.  The  French  tobacco  nnanufacture  is  probably 
the  best  example  of  this  system,  which  is  also  exemplified 
in  the  Bengal  opium  regulations.  But  the  large  receipts 
obtained  from  these  industries  are  not  tn  reality  industrial. 
Scientifically  speaking,  they  are  a  part  of  the  revenue 
raised  by  taxation,  the  state  monopoly  being  only  a  par- 
ticular form.^    The  ordinary  gains  of  a  business  are  all  that 

^   Hunter,  /m/^cria/  Gasetii^t  e/  ftidia,  vi.  515-6* 

^  These  cnutions  are  particularly  import&nt  as  dealing  with  the  very  pme- 
tical  qurfttion  of  the  proper  liitiits  of  mwhkipal  trading. 

'See  Bk.  iv«  ch.  $1  atid^  for  particular  forms,  'Taxation  through 
Monopoly^*  Mc^nffmic  /(fttrntti^  i  J07*'3a5. 
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should  be  credited  to  it  as  *  earnings/  unless  the  extra 
amount  is  due  to  the  superior  efficiency  of  public 
management 

§  5.  The  remaining  cases,  where  the  industrial  action  of 
the  State  may  possibly  be  useful  and  has  in  practice  been 
largely  applied,  may  be  grouped  under  two  heads,  accord- 
ing as  they  exhibit  specially  one  of  two  characteristic 
features ;  viz.  (i)  those  industries  in  which  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  the  creation  of  monopoly,  or  in  which  the  establish- 
ment of  monopoly  is  likely  to  prove  economically  advan- 
tageous, and  (ii)  the  large  and  important  industries  that 
deal  with  communication  and  transport  This  classification 
is  unfortunately  not  completely  distinctive,  since  the  last 
group  in  many  instances  exhibits  the  features  of  the  first- 
mentioned  one,  but  it  is  sufficient  as  a  guide  in  discussing 
the  principal  points  of  interest* 

(i)  The  first  group  is  not  easily  characterised  and 
separated,  but  there  are  some  general  marks  that  may  be 
taken  as  common  to  all  the  industries  in  question ;  they 
are  :■ — 

(i )  The  products  are  much  required,  and  in  some  cases  ab- 
solute necessaries,  or  of  high  sanitary  importance*  (2)  They 
are  connected  with  special  localities,  and  situation  is  an 
element  in  their  advantages.  (3)  They  are  usually  subject 
to  the  Maw  of  increasing  returns,'  and  thus  concentration 
and  unity  in  management  tend  to  cheapen  the  product 
(4)  Competition  is  not  steadily  operative  even  where  no 
legal  restrictions  are  imposed.^ 

On  coming  to  collect  the  industries  that  belong  to  this 
group,  we  further  notice  that  they  in  great  measure  fall 
within  the  domain  of  local  rather  than  that  of  general 
government,  and  are  moreover  chiefly  due  to  the  conditions 
of  city  life.  The  oldest,  and  one  of  the  most  important,  is 
the  supply  of  water.     Under  ordinary  circumstances  this 

*  The  naltire  and  characteTistics  of  these  intJustrics  are  discussed  by  Farrer, 
Strife  atiti  Trade t  6^  sq*  j  also  cp»  H.  C,  Adaitis,  Relation  of  the  State  t^ 
Industrial  Ad  ion  ^  and  Science  ^/  Fitfame^  263-4. 
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indispensable  commodity  is  valueless  in  the  economic 
sense,  and  has  usually  been  the  stock  example  in  economic 
text-books  of  objects  that  possess  u  til  it)',  but  are  not 
wealth.  The  growth  of  population  in  certain  confined  areas 
at  once  creates  a  greater  demand  than  can  be  supplied 
from  natural  sources,  and  at  the  same  time  pollutes  that 
limited  amount.  Fresh  supplies  must  be  obtained  from  a 
distance,  and  often  necessitate  heavy  outlay.  In  earlier  times, 
this  of  itself  made  it  incumbent  on  the  State  to  do  what 
no  private  individuals'  association  could  accomplish,  a  policy 
extensively  carried  out  by  the  Romans.  In  the  modern 
period,  the  business  of  water-supply  to  cities  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  private  companies,  who  have  in- 
vested large  amounts  of  capital  for  the  purpose.  The  rise 
of  the  sanitary  movement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the 
danger  of  monopoly  on  the  part  of  the  holders,  have  led  to 
an  extension  of  public  activity,  and  to  the  purchase  of 
waterworks  by  the  municipalities,  This  tendency  has  been 
clearly  shown  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  last 
thirty-five  years.  Of  the  larger  towns,  London,  Bristol, 
and  Newcastle  only  are  supplied  by  private  companies,  and 
the  purchase  of  the  London  water  companies  is  actually 
proposed.  The  receipts  for  water-supply  by  English  local 
bodies  in  1897-8  were  over  ;f 2,600,000.  In  the  United 
States  there  has  been  a  like  movement.  Out  of  155  towns 
of  about  10,000  inhabitants,  91  had  municipal  waterworks, 
the  remaining  44  being  supplied  by  companies.  Con- 
tinental cities  also,  in  many  cases,  have  acquired  full  charge 
of  this  industry :  this  is  true  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Vienna » 
not  to  mention  smaller  towns.^ 


^  For  the  position  of  English  municipalLtLes,  see  the  annual  Rip^rts  of  the 
LiHa!  GmJ^mmint  B&nrd.  For  the  United  States:,  Th€  rdatimi  &f  modern 
munkipalitks  i&  qsia^i-pitblu  te^^ritj  (American  Economic  Association,  ii.  No.  6) ; 
also  Ely,  Tajcatian  in  American  S/aies  and  Cities ^  47  sq.  For  Germany ^ 
Wagner,  ii.  160-4  ♦  Rcjschtr,  §  15S.  Aiso  Lcroy- Beau  lieu,  £fai  Mcdeme^ 
23S  sq*  ;  Say,  Diciii>nnaire  iC^^anomie  poiiiiqnt^  s.  v.  *  Eau  dans  les  Villes.* 
For  an  instructive  comparison  between  Berlin  and  Fans,  see  Rowc,  Gtrntinde* 
Jinaniftt,  cK  \v.     In  the  last  few  years  th^re  has  been  a  great  development 
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The  business  of  lighting  has  not  as  yet  been  so  largely 
entrusted  to  public  agency,  but  several  leading  British 
towns  have  acquired  their  gasworks  :  Manchester,  Birming- 
ham, Leeds,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Belfast  may  be 
mentioned  as  examples.  The  United  States  have  hardly 
entered  effectively  on  this  branch  of  state  industry.  The 
most  remarkable  example  of  municipal  gasworks  was 
that  of  Philadelphia,  where  they  only  had  taken  over  the 
business  in  1887,  but  abandoned  this  system  in  1S97  by 
leasing  the  works  to  a  company  for  the  term  of  thirty  years. 
This  change  in  policy  was  the  subject  of  much  discussion 
and  somewhat  severe  criticism,  as  it  seemed  to  be  opposed 
to  the  prevailing  tendency  towards  extension  of  public  con- 
trol.^ There  are  a  few  other  cases  of  municipal  management 
in  the  smaller  American  towns.  Out  of  the  forty- four  largest 
German  towns,  twenty-nine  (including  Berlin,  Leipzig,  and 
Breslau)  ow^n  their  gasworks,  while  Paris  is  supplied  by  a 
privileged  company.^ 

Drainage  and  the  removal  of  refuse,  as  well  as  other 
sanitary  arrangements,  are  usually  regarded  as  a  public 
function  involving  expense,  though  scientifically  these 
operations  are  on  exactly  the  same  plane  as  the  supply  of 
water  and  light,  and  might  be  carried  on  as  a  private. 
business  ;  but  in  practice,  as  the  service  is  a  general  one,  its 
cost  is  defrayed  from  taxation. 

The  actually  existing  forms  of  these  public  industries, 
and  the  line  of  development  that  they  are  following,  are 
easily  explicable.  The  rapid  increase  of  public  waterworks 
is  due  to  the  great  importance  of  a  pure  supply  of  that 
necessary,  to  the  large  quantity  of  it  that  is  required  for 


of  miinicipal  Induslries,  specially  in  connescion  with  electric  Ugh  ling,  and  very 
keen  controversy  ns  to  the  expediency  of  this  movemeni.  See  the  evidence 
taken  by  Lhe  Committee  on  *  Municipal  Trading.* 

1  See  the  articles  on  the  subject  by  L.  S.  Rowci  Jftff^ls  (t/  Ammtan 
Academy ^  %u  301-^3  ;  and  W.  S.  I#ewis»  Qtsarieriy  f^umal  &f  E€ftH(>mus^ 
lii.  309-24. 

^  Inadditian  to  the  works  given  in  the  preceding  notes,  see  James,  The  Mm 
Munia/a/rfy  and  (he  Gas  Supply;  and  Farrer,  Siate  and  Trade,  ch,  H. 
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public  purposes,  and  finally  to  the  absence  of  invention  in  the 
industry.  Lighting,  while  it  possesses  some  of  the  features 
just  mentioned,  is  very  different  in  the  last  respect  Until 
the  contest  between  gas  and  electric  lighting  is  closed,  the 
acquisition  of  either  of  these  industries  will  be  a  financial 
risk  that  no  prudent  body  will  care  to  incur.^ 

§  d  Without  dwelling  on  further  details^  or  considering 
the  politico-social  aspect  of  the  movement,  we  need  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  a  new  public  domain,  yielding  large 
gross  returns,  has  within  the  last  fifty  years  become  estab- 
lished in  most  civilised  States.  The  gas  and  water  works  of 
the  United  Kingdom  under  municipal  working  give  an 
estimated  yield  of  about  j^7 ,000^006,  and  the  similar  Ger- 
man industries  afford  a  considerable  net  return  to  the  local 
budgets.^  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  present  century 
such  industries  will  give  substantial  aid  towards  meet- 
ing the  heavy  expenditure  that  town  administration 
req  ui  res." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  financial  aspects  of 
the  case  which  reduce  this  apparent  gain  to  much  more 
moderate  dimensions.  The  purchase  or  construction  of  the 
needed  public  works  has  involved  municipal  governments 
in  heavy  debt  Thus  the  returns  of  English  municipalities 
for  1897-8  show  an  outstanding  debt  for  waterworks  of 
/4 1, 578,000,  and  of  jC  15,800,000  for  gasworks;  there  is 
further  a  debt  of  nearly  jf, 3,000,000  for  market  buildings. 
Adding  these  figures  together,  we  get  over  jf6o,poo,ooo  of 
actually  existing  debt,  besides  what  has  been  already  paid 
off>     According  to  the   United  States   Census   of  1890 

1  *  Waterworks  are  generally  owned  by   oTir  municipalities,  and  gasworks 
rarely/     Ely,  4S, 
'  In  1891-2  Berlin  obtained  ibe  following  net  profits:— 

Waterworks      *»♦     *..     .,,     ..,     ...     ..*     1,896,056  nmrks. 

Gasworks. ..      „,     ,..     „.     .„     ...     ...     51320,450    „ 

Making  7,216,506  marks,  or  over  /"^eOjOOO.  Rqwc»  pp.  S7,  90.  For 
1S97-8  the  gasworks  yielded  aixmt  5, 000^000  marka. 

*  Leroy*Beauncu,  1.  iio» 

*  The  city  of  Berlin  owed  in  1S92  nearly  75,000,000  marks  (^3,7So»o<Xj) 
on  account  of  its  gas  and  water  works.     Rowe,  191. 
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about  jf  3  8,500,000  of  local  indebtedness  was  incurred  for 
waterworks.  The  interest  on  these  loans  has  to  be  de- 
ducted from  the  gross  receipts  of  the  industries  before  a 
full  estimate  of  their  financial  position  can  be  made  ;  and 
though  the  actual  debt-charge  is  enhanced  by  the  sinking 
funds  attached/  there  is  on  the  other  side  the  cost  of 
renewing  the  works  after  a  period.  Another  deduction  has 
also  to  be  made.  On  the  assumption  that  the  diflferent 
public  industries  were  left  open  to  private  enterprise,  it 
would  be  possible  to  tax  their  profitSi  or,  as  most  of  these 
industries  are  monopolies^  to  levy  a  special  charge  on  their 
gains.  The  right  of  supplying  a  large  city  may  be  sold  to 
'a  company  or  let  for  a  term  of  years,  and  the  revenue  thus 
obtained  without  risk  or  trouble  applied  to  the  use  of  the 
municipality.  By  granting  a  long  period,  with  the  ultimate 
reversion  to  the  local  governing  body,  a  large  revenue 
would  be  provided  for  the  future,  and  the  difficulties  of 
public  management  escaped. 

As  in  the  case  of  mines  and  their  products,  any  charge 
for  municipal  serv^ices  that  exceeds  normal  profit  must  be 
regarded  as  taxation.  The  profit  of  capital  expended  on 
public  works  is  a  part  of  the  earnings  or  industrial  receipts  : 
so  is  any  further  amount  gained  by  the  low  interest  at 
which  well-managed  towns  can  borrow,  or  the  savings  that 
monopoly,  with  the  consequent  check  to  waste  by  com- 
petition, may  cause ;  but  any  additional  charge  for  the 
supply  of  water,  gas,  or  other  services  is  in  fact  a  tax  on 
the  consumers  or  users  of  that  service.^  We  have  noticed 
before  this  mingling  of  earnings  and  taxes  in  public 
economy.  Another  financial  evil  may  possibly  result  from 
municipal  industries.  Instead  of  taxing  the  consumers  by 
heavy  rates,  the  administrators  may  reduce  the  charges 
below  the  profitable  level,  and  so  give  what  is  in  fact  a 
bounty  on  the  commodity  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
payers. Where  the  article  is  required  by  the  poorer  members 

^  See  Bk.  V,  ch.  8,  for  an  examin&tbn  of  locd  bdebtediLcas. 
>  Cp,  Cohn,  %  4SS. 
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of  the  community,  the  temptation  to  adopt  this  course 
is  very  strong,  but  it  really  involves  the  transfer  of  the 
industries  so  dealt  with  to  the  head  of  expenditure  ;  from 
being  a  source  of  revenue  they  become  a  charge  on  the 
municipal  budget,  and  their  development  only  adds  to  the 
public  burdens, 

§  7*  (ii)  The  second  group  of  industries  leads  us  back  to 
the  finance  of  the  central  power,  and  includes  amongst  its 
ranks  the  best  known  and  most  generally  accepted  of  all 
state  employments.  The  Post  Office  has  been  regarded, 
even  by  the  older  economists,  as  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  against  state  interference  in  trade  and  industry. 
*  It  iSt  perhaps,*  said  Adam  Smith,  '  the  only  mercantile 
project  which  has  been  successfully  managed  by,  I  believe, 
every  sort  of  government,'  ^  and  his  opinion  has  been 
accepted  by  all  his  English  followers,  none  but  the 
extremest  advocates  of  state  abstention  ever  questioning 
the  public  management  of  this  department. 

State  postal  service  originated  in  the  cfaim  of  the 
sovereign  to  monopolise  whatever  affairs  closely  affected 
public  interests,  and  in  the  need  of  communication  between 
officials.  Its  development  has  been  the  same  in  its  general 
features  in  all  European  countries.  At  first  the  service  was 
rendered  by  private  persons,  or  by  some  specially  privileged 
body  (e.g".  in  France  the  messengers  of  the  University  of 
Paris),  and  was  finally  taken  by  the  State,  though  in  most 
instances  it  was  farmed  out  to  a  company. 

The  English  Post  dates  from  Charles  I.  (there  being  little 
evidence  for  the  earlier  dates  of  Edward  IV.  and  Henry 
VIIL),  and  became  a  strict  monopoly  during  the  Common- 
wealth. After  the  Restoration,  it  was  bestowed  on  the 
Duke  of  York,  who  retained  it  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne  as  James  II.  in  16S5.  The  net  annual  revenue  was 
at  that  date  about  ;frso,000."  The  growth  of  revenue 
during  the    eighteenth   century  was    steady,  and    various 

^    IVeallh  q/ Naii&ns^  544. 
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improvements,  such  as  the  introduction  of  mail-coaches  in 
1784,  improved  its  position.  The  invention  of  railways 
and  steamships  further  aided  the  expansion  of  postal 
service^  until  in  1840  the  introduction  of  the  penny  letter- 
post,  on  Rowland  Hill's  proposal,  widely  distributed  the 
advantages  of  cheap  communication.  Without  in  the  least 
denying  the  wisdom  of  this  reform,  it  should  be  said  that 
its  real  financial  result  was  not  what  is  popularly  believed. 
So  far  from  improving  the  net  revenue  of  the  service,  it 
actually  lowered  the  gross  revenue,  and  so  far  reduced  the 
already  deficient  income  of  that  period.  In  1839  the  gross 
revenue  had  been  ;^ 2, 3 90,000,  and  the  net  revenue 
£ifiiOtOOO-  In  1S40  the  former  fell  to  ;£"i,36o,ooo,  and 
the  latter  to  ;t 5 00,000,  showing  a  loss  of  over  jf  1,130,000  ; 
and  this  loss  continued  for  several  years  :  the  gross  receipts 
did  not  exceed  those  of  1839  till  1855,  and  the  net  revenue 
did  not  recover  its  Josses  till  1S64.  Taking  Into  account 
the  growth  that  would  have  taken  place  even  under  the 
older  system,  it  is  plain  that  the  immediate  adoption  of  the 
penny  post  involved  a  sacrifice  of  financial  resources,* 

Even  during  the  last  thirty  years,  though  the  mass  of 
business  has  grown  enormously,  the  net  receipts  have  not 
shown  a  proportional  increase.  They  amounted  in  1872-4 
to  ;^3,o6o,ooo,  in  1883-4  they  had  risen  to  £"3,222,500,  in 
1893-4  to  ;t3.749iOOO,  and  in  1901-3  to  ^^3,999,000.^ 

The  French  Post  OflRce  was  instituted  by  Louis  XL  in 
1464,  and  carried  on  irregularly,  till  in  1627  the  service  was 
better  organised  and  improved.  The  business  was  farmed 
out  in  1672,  and  the  competition  of  the  agents  of  the 
University  of  Paris   was  prohibited ;  the  yield  increased 


»  The  reform  is  describcii  by  one  of  the  most  sober  of  English  staiesmen 
as  *a  measure  of  undoubted  social  and  general  ndvantage^  but  extremely 
inconvenient  in  a  financial  souse.'  NorthcotCi  Twenty  Vears  of  finattciai 
Pelkyy  9.  It  was  opposed  at  the  lime  by  J*  R.  McCullocb  ;  see  his  Ta^aii&H 
ami  Fundings  327-32.  For  an  examination  of  the  use  of  the  Post  Oflice  ^  an 
a^em  for  taxation,  see  Bk.  iv.  di.  S. 

*'  These  amounts  do  not  include  the  telegraph  service,  or  the  payments  fof 
packct^f 
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from  100,000  livres  in  j66i  to  1,220,000  in  1677,  and 
1, 400,000  livres  in  1683.  In  1699  the  postal  income  was 
2,800,000  livres,  in  1750  it  had  increased  to  4,500,000  livres, 
and  in  1788  it  reached  12,000,000  livres.  The  method  of 
farmings,  so  common  under  the  A  ft  am  R/^ime,  made  it  in 
fact  a  monopolised  private  industry,  on  which  the  State 
levied  a  gradually  increasing  rent. 

The  Revolution  separated  the  carriage  of  letters  from 
the  other  duties  of  the  old  ^  Paste,'  and  in  1792  placed  the 
former  under  the  direct  management  of  the  State.  The 
hea\y  financial  pressure,  and  the  general  mismanagement 
of  the  revolutionary  period^  caused  a  great  increase  in  the 
charge  for  letters,  destroyed  the  receipts  from  the  business, 
and  even  left  a  deficit  on  the  working*  The  postal  service 
did  not  gain  much  during  the  Consulate  and  Empire,  but 
several  improvements  were  introduced  after  18 15.  The 
rates  were  better  adjusted,  and  the  increased  facilities  of 
transport  allowed  of  a  better  service.  The  example  of 
England,  whose  adoption  of  the  uniform  penny  post  at- 
tracted much  attention  and  was  eulogised  by  Bastiat,  ted 
to  the  establishment  in  i  S48  of  a  charge  of  20  centimes  {2d.\ 
which  has  been  raised  to  2$  centimes  in  1850  and  again  in 
1871,  restored  to  20  centimes  in  1854,  and  finally  reduced 
to  15  centimes  ( I J^.)  in  1878.^ 

The  same  fact  of  financial  loss  through  reduction  pre- 
sented itself  in  France  in  1848  as  in  England  in  1840.  The 
gross  revenue  fell  from  45,000^000  francs  to  32,000,000 
francs  in  the  first  year  after  the  change  (l 849)1  ^^^  ^^^Y 
recovered  the  earlier  amount  in  1855, 

The  postal  history  of  other  States  is  very  similar-  Ger- 
many, owing  to  its  pohtical  disorganisation,  was  in  part 
served  by  the  house  of  Thurn  and  Taxis,  which  managed 
the  carriage  of  letters  for  several  of  the  smaller  States: 
The  Prussian  post  began  in  1646,  and  was  under  direct  state 

*  For  the  French  Post  before  1 789,  Vignes,  TraUi  dti  Imp^iiy  i  476  sq.  ; 
CUmageraii,  iL  65S  ;  iii.  43*  232,  295,  etc.  For  Us  Inter  hbtory,  Leroy-Be&ulieu, 
\.  645  ^'  I  De  Parieu,  Hi.  287  m^. 
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ad  ministration  p  Its  net  yield  in  16S5  was  less  than  40,000 
thalers  ;  by  1740  it  had  increased  to  220,000  thalers.  The 
financial  necessities  of  the  government  caused  an  increase 
in  the  tariffs,  and  in  1806  there  was  a  clear  surplus  of 
667,000  thalers.  The  amount  in  1856  had  risen  to  nearly 
1,760,000  thalers,  and  in  1S62  to  over  2,200,000  thalers 
The  events  of  1S66  and  1870-1  changed  the  Prussian  post 
into  that  of  the  German  Empire^ — Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg 
only  retaining  separate  establishments.  The  net  revenue  of 
the  imperial  post  was,  in  1874,  5,000,000  marks  (i  thaler  = 
3  marks) ;  in  1879^  I7i 500,000  marks  ;  in  1892^3,  2i,00Q,000 
marks,  and  in  1901-2,  40,320,000  marks. 

The  postal  systems  of  Austria,  Russia,  Italy,  and  those 
of  the  smaller  European  States  need  not  be  examined  in 
detail.  Nor  does  the  postal  development  of  the  United 
States,  India,  and  the  Colonies  present  any  special  features 
of  interest.  One  general  fact  is  the  smallness  of  the 
revenue  obtained.  England,  France,  and  jGgrm^ny  fire  the 
only  countries  that  derive  a  substantial  amount  from  the 
postal  service,^  ^  ^ 

§  S.  The  so-called  *  Post  Office '  is  in  fact  a  collection  of 
different,  though  connected,  industries.  The  earliest  state 
posts  in  both  England  and  France  carried  passengers  as 
well  as  letters,  and  this  function  lasted  in  the  latter  country 
till  the  Revolution^  when  the  state  passenger  service  became 
a  separate  organisation,  and  endured  till  1870.  But  the 
conveyance  of  patterns,  books,  newspapers  and  small 
parcels  forms  an  extensive  part  of  the  postal  service,  and 
is  the  least  profitable  side  of  its  endeavours.  The  rates  for 
these  separate  classes  are  below  the  ordinary  letter-charges, 
since  otherwise  the  amount  of  business  would  be  much 
reduced.  The  State  is  compelled  to  adopt  the  principle 
familiar  to  railway  managers  of  charging  what  *  the  traffic 
will  bear/  but  it  necessarily  obtains  very  little  over  the 
cost  of  its  operations.  So  far  as  the  conveyance  of 
parcels  and  newspapers  is  concerned,  the  English  Post 
*  Wagner,  iL  141 ;  Cohn,  ^  293-6^  also  Fm^mt-Anktv,  jc.  765-6, 
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Ofifice  docs  not  possess  a  monopoly,  and  is  therefore  a  true 
industrial  agency,  whose  earnings  contain  no  tax  element. 
The  German  post  has  specially  developed  the  conveyance 
of  parcels^  a  part  of  the  business  which  is  left  entirely  to 
private  companies  in  the  United  States,  and  is  a  compara- 
tively recent  addition  in  England  (only  since  1882).^ 

To  secure  a  proper  adjustment  of  rates  on  the  many 
classes  of  articles,  and  to  duly  apportion  cost  and  service 
to  the  several  items ,  is  beyond  doubt  a  most  complicated 
problem.  Such  solutions  as  have  been  reached  are  for  the 
niost  part  empirical^  and  are  the  outcome  of  innumerable 
changes.  The  mere  recapitulation  of  the  diverse  charges 
of  the  various  state  letter-posts  would  fill  many  pages  with 
figures  that  could  hardly  be  explained  on  any  definite 
principle.  There  are^  it  would  appear,  three  elements  tha 
might  be  taken  into  consideration,  twoof  which^depend  on 
definite  physical  facts,  viz*  (i)  the  weight^ oT^the  communi- 
cation or  document ;  (2)  the  distance  over  which  it  has  to 
be  carried  ;  and  (5)  its  nature  ;  to  which  (4)  the  mode  of 
conveyance  may  be  added.  The  first  is  at  present  the 
basis  of  the  charge  for  letters.  The  second  element  has 
lost  most  of  its  importance.  Since  1839  the  question  of 
distance  has  entirely  disappeared  in  the  postal  charges  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  A  letter  from  Penzance  to  Wick 
pays  the  same  as  one  posted  to  a  person  residing  in  the 
same  street  as  the  sender.  France  has  with  one  exception 
adopted  the  same  policy  since  1848,  and  the  United  States 
have  also  a  uniform  rate^  practically  the  same  as  that  of 
England  (2  cents).  The  reason  for  this  at  first  sight 
curious  system  is  found  in  the  fact  forcibly  urged  by 
Rowland  Hill,  that  the  actual  cost  of  carrying  letters  is 
small  enough  to  be  ignored.  At  the  rate  of  one  penny  per 
ounce,  a  ton  of  letters  all  up  to  the  full  weight  would  pro- 
duce almost  j£iSO,  while  the  mere  cost  of  conveyance 
would  certainly  not  be  jf  Si  ^^  one-thirtieth  of  the  receipts, 

*  Anrvthet  side  of  the   Post   Oflfice,    its  deuliDgs  with  moncyj  belongs  lo 
'  Banking/  and  will  be  considered  under  that  hea-d.     Bk.  il.  tb.  4,  £  2, 
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The  real  charges  are  those  of  collection  and  distribution 
and  the  maintenance  of  offices,  the  cost  of  which  is  equal 
on  all  letters.  The  uniform  charge  irrespective  of  distance 
is  thus  easily  explained,  and  proved  to  be  sound  as  well  as 
equitable.  It  is  in  the  extension  of  this  principle  to  inter- 
national postage  that  the  greatest  advance  in  the  future 
may  be  expected.^ 

One  of  the  principal  distinctions  now  turns  on  the 
character  of  the  articles  transmitted.  Circulars  and  post- 
cards would  not  bear  the  same  charge  as  ordinary  letters* 
The  transmission  of  newspapers  gives  a  yet  smaller  fund 
of  utility  on  which  to  levy  a  tax,  and  is  affected  by  the 
competition  of  carrying  agencies.  The  result  is  shown  in  the 
lower  halfpenny  rate  The  mode  of  conveyance  might  be 
used  as  a  measure  of  the  relative  value  of  the  service, 
speed  in  transmission  being  a  very  important  part  of  the 
advantage  of  communication  ;  but  in  fact  this  test  has  been 
little  used. 

§  9.  The  question  of  the  retention  of  the  postal  business  by 

the  State  is  hardly  an  open  one^     Long  experience  seems 

to  have  decided  altogether  in  its  favour     No  countr>*  has 

adopted  the  method  of  private  industry  as  regards  letters, 

though   the  state    parcel   post   is   not   so  general.       The 

reasons   for  this  remarkable   unanimity  are  to  be  found 

partly  in  the  facts  of  governmental  administration,  partly  in 

certain  special  features  of  the  employment     Before  the  rise 

of  the  economic  schools  that  opposed  industrial  action  on 

the  part  of  the  State,  the  method  of  public  postal  servic 

was  firmly  established,  and  was  seen  to  give,  on  the  whole, ^ 

sufficiently  satisfactory  results.     It  therefore  escaped  the 

hostile  criticism  that   economists  freely  bestowed  on  the 

less  efficient  public  departments.       Mn  Herbert   Spencer 

himself  has  hesitated  to  condemn  the  continuance  of  the 

^  The  Eero  Convention  of  ]875j  by  ^hich  the  uniform  mtem  2|d»  per  4  or. 
wa*  setikd  as  the  inttrnatiomil  posingc  charge  for  most  civil  bed  imljons,  and 
gradually  extended  to  others,  has  t>een  a  great  advance.  India  and  th«  Auiitral- 
asian  Colonics  have  since  the  opening  of  1S9I  obtained  the  same  rule  with 
England. 
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English  Post  Office,  The  pecuh'ar  nature  of  the  service 
supported  the  evidence  of  facts.  It  requires  as  a  first 
condition  that  the  agency  shall  cover  the  whole  territory 
to  be  served,  or  be  universal.  Next,  it  must  be  uniform 
and  regular,  and  conducted  on  a  definite  routine  ;  and, 
thirdly,  the  necessary  capital  is  very  small  in  proportion 
to  the  recurring  expenditure  and  receipts.  All  these  con- 
ditions favour  state  management,  while  its  close  connexion 
with  everyday  life  secures  a  constant  supervision  on  the 
part  of  the  public^  who  are  the  consumers  interested  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  service.^  It  is^  therefore,  expedient  as  a 
matter  of  policy  to  place  the  work  in  the  hands  of  the 
^State,  and  the  bestowal  of  a  monopoly  is  justified  on  the 
double  ground  that  otherwise  private  agencies  would  com- 
pete for  the  more  profitable  parts  of  the  business,  leaving 
the  supply  of  sparsely  peopled  and  backward  districts  to 
the  official  post  office,  whilst  the  waste  involved  in  rival 
establishments  would  hinder  the  reduction  of  rates  below 
their  actual  level. 

On  the  purely  financial  side  the  gain  from  the  service 
must  generally  be  a  small  one  ;  the  return  for  capital 
employed  ts  little,  and  the  only  remaining  element  would 
be  the  economy  that  results  from  the  application  of 
monopoly,  and  the  consequent  unity  of  the  service.  Any 
further  charge  is  really  a  form  of  taxation,  and  requires  to 
be  tested  by  the  rules  applicable  to  that  mode  of  procuring 
revenue.*    The  resources  to  be  obtained  are  in  any  case  not 

^  ^Adam  Smith  noticed  Lhese  condilions  x  '  The  capital  to  be  advanced  h  not 
very  considerable*  There  is  no  mystery  in  the  business.  The  returns  are  not 
onJy  certain  but  immcdiaie/  344  s  cp.  the  fuller  account  of  Jevons,  Meikffds  0/ 
Social  Rt/i^rm^  277-80  ;  also  Wagner,  i,  654-5. 

'This  combination  of  different  elements  in  the  postal  revenue  has  led  to  a 
curious  diversity  in  the  clH^ification  made  by  tinancial  writers.  Adam  Smith 
considcis  it  under  the  head  of  *  Funds  which  peculiarly  bebng  to  the  sovereign. 
l^roy-Heaulieu  {Bk.  ii.  ch.  1^)^  De  Parieu  (iii.  285  )j  and  Cohn  (|  77)  place  it 
under  Taxaliou.  Ko&cher  (§  28)  practically  fnllows  Adam  Smith.  Vock-c 
{FittaniWissfHii^hii/tt  36)  treats  it  as  an  *  economic  monopoly.'  Stein  {ii 
315  sq.)  places  it  in  the  list  of  prerogative  rights  re^n/fa) ;  while  Unipfenbach 
lis  61^3)  and  Wagner  (ii.  141  sq.)  regard  the  postal  revenue  as  being  derived 
from  *  fees  *  {CtdiiAr^n),    These  dlflfereoces  &re  due  to  the  attempt  to  reduce  to 
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important,  though  good  management  may  easily  prevent  a 
deficit,  and  unduly  high  charges  will  by  their  reaction  on 
industry  prove  seriously  detrimental  to  other  financial 
resources. 

§  lO*  The  telegraph  as  a  state  business  forms  a  natural 
appendage  to  the  postal  system.  It  is  generally  connected 
with  it,  owing  to  the  resemblance  in  the  work  to  be  done. 
There  are,  hovirever,  some  serious  differences.  Unlike  the 
letter-post,  telegraphic  work  has  been  successfully  carried  on 
by  companies,  and  international  telegraphy  is  still  largely 
in  their  hands,*  The  capital  expenditure  is  much  greater 
in  the  case  of  the  telegraphs,  and  therefore  leaves  room  for 
that  tendency  of  official  bodies  to  confuse  capital  and 
revenue,  which  we  have  already  noticed,^  and  which  is  so 
detrimental  to  sound  finance.  Not  only  is  the  original 
cost  of  establishment  or  of  the  purchase  of  pre-existing 
rights  comparatively  speaking  large,  but  incessant  renewals 
and  extensions  are  required  in  order  to  meet  wear  and 
supply  new  demands.  The  saving  by  unity  of  manage- 
ment is,  besides,  not  so  great,  and  the  cost  of  transmission 

simplicity  whal  is  in  its  nature  complex,  and  are  thererore  necessarily  failures* 
J.  S.  Mill  (Hk.  V,  ch.  5i  §  2)  dtstlnguishea,  a.s  in  ihe  lext^  between  theindustml 
«nd  lax  eleroenis.  The  t^uestion  of  the  true  nature  of  postal  revenue  is  discussed 
at  length  in  the  MttncruHda  &ft.  Chssijixathfi  and  Imidencf,  The  prevaiHng 
view  agreed  with  that  given  in  the  text,  hul  the  answers  of  Professors  Sidg wick 
and  Edgeworth  suggest  the  necessity  of  considering  the  loss  to  the  society  in 
consequence  of  the  state  monopoly  through  the  destruction  of  ^  o^nsumers  rent.* 
(see  pp.  TOO  and  127),  Sir  R.  Gi^en  and  Mr.  Cnntian  argue  that  the  gross 
postal  receipts  should  be  regarded  as  taxation,  but  this  is  obviously  incorrect. 
The  former  writeSi  '  The  postage  of  letters  is  a  tai  on  letters — ioj^e  des  /et/nrs 
it  is  called  by  French  economists  ^  (p.  94).  This^  however,  ignores  the  fact 
that  liiX€j  sui  distinguished  from  *  inip6t/  and  like  the  Italian  *  tasse,'  is  rather 
a  *  fee  *  or  *  due  ^  than  a  *  tax  '  in  the  English  sense.  If  the  gross  receipts  of 
the  Post  Office  are  to  be  called  taxation,  it  would  follow  that  the  purchase  of 
the  English  rail^^ays  by  the  State  would  transform  mil  way  rates  and  fares 
into  taxation »  and  thus  nearly  double  the  tax  revenue^  Sec  for  a  series  of  acute 
but  over-^blle  distinctions,  Seligman,  Essays^  295  sq, 

^  *  The  present  mileage  of  submarine  cables  is  15 2, 000  miles,  of  which  90 per 
cent,  has  been  provided  by  private  enterprise  and  10  per  cent,  by  the  various 
governments^'     Times,  July  atst,  1894. 

*  i  3,  iu/trct,  A  grave  oversight  was  committed  with  regard  to  the  Et>glish 
telegraph  account,  by  which  ^300,000  was  spent  without  sanction. 
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forms  a  larg^er  proportion  of  the  expense,  which  increases 
with  increased  work  more  rapidly  than  in  the  letter-post 

All  the  circumstances  suggest  that  state  telegraphy  is 
not  likely  to  prove  financially  successful,  and  such  is 
apparently  the  result  as  shown  by  experience.  The  inter- 
mingling of  postal  and  telegraphic  business  makes  it  hard 
to  establish  this  proposition,  but  where  a  strict  separation 
is  kept  up  the  telegraph  balance  is  generally  on  the  wrong 
side.  The  English  state  system  has  suffered  financially^ 
first  from  the  excessive  purchase  money  given  to  the 
companies  who  held  the  business^  and  secondly  through 
the  pressure  on  Parliament  for  lower  rates,  as  shown  in 
the  adoption  of  sixpenny  telegrams, 

If  full  power  to  regulate  its  rates  on  economic  principles 
be  given  to  the  department,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  at  least  meet  expenses,  including 
interest  on  capital,  or  perhaps  give  a  small  surplus,  suf- 
ficient to  clear  off  the  first  charges  in  a  series  of  years. 
Behind  the  fiscal  question  there  remains  the  more  difficult 
one  of  the  effect  of  state  management  on  the  development 
of  improvements.  To  retard  the  progress  of  an  essential 
modern  auxiliary  to  commerce  for  the  sake  of  adding  a 
sum  to  each  side  of  the  national  budget  is  not  a  desirable 
achievemenL  The  dealings  of  state  agencies  with  new 
inventions  are  the  worst  blot  on  public  administration,  and 
it  seems  that  there  is  this  risk  in  the  state  telegraphs,  that 
though  they  are  quite  up  to  the  standard  at  their  incep- 
tion, they  almost  insensibly  fall  behind  as  it  advances  with 
growing  knowledge.  This  consideration  belongs  to  eco- 
nomic policy  rather  than  finance,  which,  however,  suffers 
from  any  hindrance  to  commercial  expansion  and  is  cer* 
'  tainly  not  likely  to  gain  by  state  telegraphy, 

§  1 1*  The  agencies  of  transport  and  the  different 
facilities  for  the  movement  of  goods  have  in  modern  times 
acquired  much  greater  prominence,  and  have  to  some 
extent  come  to  occupy  a  different  financial  position. 
Adam  Smith  regards  the  maintenance  of  roads  and  canals 
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as  one  of  the  duties  of  the  State,  requiring  expenditure 
that  ought  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  special  receipts 
obtained  from  the  users.  His  recognition  of  the  so-called 
*  fee-principle '  {GebUhrefiprindp)  is  qualified  by  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  taxes  on  communication,  and  is  further 
weakened  by  the  modern  development  of  the  transport 
system»^  To  understand  the  financial  position  of  the 
industries  in  question,  wc  have  to  separate  the  different 
forms  and  examine  them  in  order. 

The  maintenance  of  ordinary  roads  can  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  a  quasi-private  industry.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
functions  of  the  State,  and  preferably  of  the  local  govern- 
ments* The  principle  of  particular  interest  assigns  this 
task  to  the  smaller  divisions,  unless  in  the  case  of  great 
main  lines  of  traffic,  but  in  no  way  does  it  fall  within  the 
industrial  domain,  unless  the  antiquated  method  of  tolls  is 
employed,  and  even  then  such  charges  have  more 
resemblance  to  taxes. 

The  canal  system  has  better  claiitis  to  treatment  under 
the  present  head*  Private  companies  have  in  many  in- 
stances reaped  large  profits  from  this  form  of  investment, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  State  should 
adopt  a  different  policy  when  it  is  the  owner.  In  practice 
the  usual  tendency  has  been  to  keep  the  rates  down  to 
the  amount  necessary  to  cover  expenses  and  meet  the 
interest  on  the  capital  charge.  The  introduction  of  rail- 
ways has  put  an  additional  strain  on  the  canal  finances, 
since  rates  have  to  be  kept  below  those  of  the  more  rapid 
competitor,  until  finally  in  many  cases  all  dues  have  been 
abandoned,  and  the  canals  have  been  maintained  at  the 
public  expense-  Such  has  been  the  position  in  France 
from  1880,  when,  in  opposition  to  expert  opinion,  the  last 
remnant  of  the  canal  dues  was  abolished.  The  Erie  canal 
constructed  by  the  State  of  New  York,  which  at  first  gave 
very  large  surpluses,  had  to  be  relieved  from  all  tolls  in 
18S2.  The  German  rates  have  also  been  lowered,  and  at 
^  Wfolih  Qf  Naii&m,  30J  sq.  ;  cp.  379, 
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the  same  time  large  expenditure  has  been  incurred  for 
new  works ;  so  that  it  appears  that  no  assistance  to  the 
national  or  local  revenues  can  be  derived  from  this  source 
so  long  as  present  industrial  conditions  continue.'  The 
system  of  purely  gratuitous  service  is  certainly  unjustifi- 
able, A  canal  ought  at  least  to  pay  its  working  expenses, 
otherwise  its  maintenance  is  a  direct  loss.  The  charges 
needed  for  this  purpose  would  come  from  the  utility  that  it 
afford Sj  and  the  assumed  impossibility  of  levying  them  is  a 
proof  of  the  comparative  inutility  of  the  service. 

With  regard  to  capital  expenditure  the  case  is  different. 
The  tendency  of  all  improvement  is  to  displace  fixed 
capital  [previously  in  use  by  newer  and  better  forms,  and 
state  agencies  cannot  expect  to  escape  this  influence.  But 
the  existence  of  the  danger  is  a  good  ground  for  seeking 
to  get  the  maximum  net  revenue  in  the  earlier  years,  in 
order  to  wipe  off"  the  capital  charge,  and  in  the  period  of 
decline  for  keeping  the  rates  at  the  highest  profitable  level, ^ 
§  12.  In  social  and  financial  interest  and  importance  rail- 
ways far  surpass  the  other  agencies  of  transport  The  crea- 
tion of  the  nineteenth  century,  they  have  contributed  largely 
to  promote  its  special  characteristics.  Existing  political 
and  economic  arrangements  depend  for  their  successful 
operation  on  the  modern  railway  system,  supplemented  by 
steamboats  and  telegraphs.  Accordingly  we  need  not  be 
surprised  to  find  that  the  principal  financial  problems  of 
the  public  industrial  domain  centre  in  the  treatment  of 
railways.  Every  country  has  had  to  consider  in  what 
mode  it  might  best  utilise  the  invention,  and  in  each  the 

^  Actording  tq  rrofesaor  Cohti^  the  expenditure  of  the  Prussiiiti  Government 
on  waterways  for  the  years  1S&K90  shows  an  annual  average  of  ;f  1,835^000 
against  annual  receipts  of  j^ioo^ooo.  He  declarer  thai  *  thus  nearly  the  entire 
surplLis  of  the  railway  adniiniistratlon  h  swallowed  up  by  the  waterways.* 
Ei^HOmic  JottrHul^  iv.  544. 

•  Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  indirect  benefits  likely  to  result  from  the 
abolition  or  lowering  of  dues  on  walervii'ays  by  enconra^ng  industry.  This 
clatm  really  amounts  to  the  advocacy  of  a  bounty,  and  should  be  judged  on 
ihat  ground.  Cp.  Bk.  i.  eh.  6.  For  the  econotnic  and  financial  position  of 
Cftmdi,  see  De  Foville,  La  Transfitrmaiimt  des  Ahytm  de  Transport ^  ch*  7* 
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influence  of  national  peculiarities  and  historical  conditions 
has  produced  different  effects.  The  railway  legislation  of 
Engl  and  J  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  affords 
many  interesting  examples  of  this  statement. 

Confining  oiir  attention  to  the  financial  aspects  of  the 
subject,  two  divergent  modes  of  treatment  are  broadly  con- 
trasted*^    The  policy  of  England  and  the  United  States 
has  been  to  regard  railways  as  merely  one  particular  form 
of  industry  taking  a  place  beside  banking,  insurance,  ship- 
ping, mining,  or  other  companies,  but  dependent  for  any 
special  privileges  on  the  direct  exercise  of  the  legislative 
power.     The  railway  company  on  its  first  appearance  was 
regulated  by  enactments  curiously  similar  to  those  devised 
for  the  earlier  turnpike  trusts  and  canal  companies.     The 
liberal  laws  of  the  various  American  commonwealths  with 
reference  to  the  formation  of  companies,  while  giving  certain 
advantages  to  promoters,  were  based  on  the  same  principle* 
Such  a  policy  reduced  the  public  financial  interest  to  a 
minimum.     Railway  companies  were  indeed  taxed  for  local 
purposes  in  the  same  way  as  other  proprietors  of  land  and 
buildings^     A  passenger  duty  intended  to  balance  the  older 
stage  -coach  ta  x  w  a  s  i  m  posed  on  them.     Var  i  o  u  s  co  rpo  rat  i  on 
taxes  were  raised  by  the  American  States,  lavish  grants  of 
land  were  given  to  new  companies,  some  advances  of  money 
were  made,  but  in  all  other  respects  the  public  powers  and 
the    railways   were    separate.      The    various    changes    of 
English  and  American  legislation   have  not  infringed  on 
this  complete  isolation.      The  restraints  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  the  Railway  and   Canal   Act  (1888) 
have  had  no  financial  aim  or  effect     They  are  confined  to 
the  field  of  economic  policy.^ 

Continental  countries  have  started  from  a  different  con- 
dition of  things,  and  have  all  been  willing  to  recognise 
a  much  closer  connection  of  the  State  and  the  railways. 


^  For  a  clear  slaicmenl  of  the  opposed  methods  see  Cohn,  §  4J7. 
'  For  an  admirable  account  of  the   variations  of  American  an*2  English 
railway  policy  see  Hadleyi  fCmlrmd  TnmspcriatiaHt  chs,  7  and  9. 
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The  earlier  transport  agencies  had  been  under  state 
direction.  The  carriage  of  passeng^ers  was  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  French  post  before  the  Revolution,  and 
the  administration  of  both  roads  and  canals  had  been 
carried  on  by  a  state  department*  The  German  States 
had  the  same  general  conception i  but  did  not  possess  the 
centralised  organisation  of  France,  There  was  thus  a  pre- 
disposing cause  for  the  recent  movement  towards  state  rail- 
ways, which  has  been  encouraged  by  the  ablest  theoretical 
writers*  The  direct  action  of  the  State  in  the  construction 
and  working  of  railways  has  been  restrained  by  econo- 
mic conditions  too  potent  to  be  set  aside  by  legislation. 
England  was  the  birthplace  of  the  railway,  and  its  mode 
of  procedure  had  some  effect  on  other  countries,  but  the 
principal  check  was  found  in  the  absence  of  sufficient 
capital  for  the  work.  It  was  only  by  severe  pressure  on 
the  English  middle  classes  that  the  rapid  progress  in 
railway  construction  of  the  years  1845-50  was  accom- 
plished/ and  the  motive  power  was  the  extravagant  hope 
of  gain.  No  such  force  assisted  Continental  governments 
in  procuring  funds,  and  they  were  therefore  compelled 
to  fall  back  on  the  support  of  private  companies,  whose 
shareholders  were  actuated  by  the  ordinary  economic 
moti\*es. 

§  13*  The  different  circumstances  of  the  different  countries 
affected  the  railway  system.  France  with  its  strongly 
unified  government  aimed  from  the  first  at  establishing  a 
well -arranged  series  of  lines  on  a  systematic  plan,  with 
the  reservation  of  the  ultimate  property  in  them  to  the 
State.  This  course,  when  considered  a  priori^  had  much 
to  recommend  it»  It  preserved  the  routine  policy  of  the 
administration  as  to  the  older  communications,  and  it 
promised  at  the  end  of  the  periods  of  concession  to  the 
companies  to  add  a  valuable  property  to  the  public  domain. 
The  earlier  concessions  under  the  legislation  of  1842  were 
for  short  periods,  not  in  any  instance  exceeding  forty-five 
^  Tooke-NewmftTchj  History  &/ Pm^t  v»  367-^. 
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years.  The  result  was^  however,  to  hinder  the  m vestment 
of  capital,  and  to  gradually  force  more  favourable  terms 
from  the  Government.  To  encourage  the  construction  of 
new  lines  a  guarantee  of  interest  was  given  to  the  older 
companies  who  opened  them,  and  the  time  of  the  conces- 
sions was  extended*  Special  legislation  was  applied  to 
induce  the  construction  of  local  railways  either  at  the  ex- 
pense or  with  the  aid  of  the  local  governments.  The  war 
of  1870-1  and  its  effects  made  the  improvement  of  the  ser- 
vice a  matter  of  great  interest.  In  1878  some  railways  were 
acquired  and  worked  directly  by  the  State,  and  a  plan  for 
the  creation  of  state  railways  on  a  large  scale  was  proposed, 
Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  procuring  the  necessary 
capital^  a  new  arrangement  was  made  with  the  companies 
in  1885,  by  which  the  state  railways  became  only  one,  and 
that  the  least  important^  of  the  seven  groups  into  which  the 
main  lines  are  divided. 

The  financial  results  are  decidedly  unsatisfactory'.  The 
surplus  from  the  government  group  after  the  working 
expenses  are  paid  is  small  (for  the  year  1885^  4,257,000 
francs),  and  by  no  means  equals  the  interest  on  capital, 
which  for  the  same  year  (1885)  was  over  40,000,000  francs. 
The  local  tines  are  a  further  charge  on  the  central  and  local 
governments,  and  they  have  been  proved  to  possess  little 
earning  power.  Under  the  various  conventions  between 
1859  and  iSS^  large  advances  have  been  made  in  the 
form  of  guaranteed  interest,  amounting  for  the  eight  years 
1867-74  ^^  ^^^^  290,000,000  francs.  As  these  charges  are 
repayable  out  of  the  future  increments  of  value,  they  have 
under  the  newer  system  been  separated  from  the  annual 
budget  charge.^  To  state  shortly  the  outcome  of  French 
railway  policy  on  its  financial  side,  we  may  say  that  as  yet 
the  expenditure  of  the  State  has  been  considerable,  for 
which  the  returns  so  far  have  not  been  a  sufficient  recom- 
pense, but  that  the  method  of  limited  concession,  which 

*  Siy,  Dieiimtmire  des  Fifmm^^  991,  s.  v.  'Chemins  dc  Fer '  1  Stourm,  Li 
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checks  the  development  of  railway  enterprise^  and  almost 
forces  the  State  to  give  subsidies  or  guarantees,  has  the 
advantage  of  creating  a  large  state  property  in  the  future. 
The  terms  of  the  six  great  companies  who  possess  the 
main  lines  of  France  all  expire  between  1950  and  i960, 
when  nearly  16,000  miles  of  railway  will  revert  to  the 
State,  besides  the  new  lines,  amounting  probably  to  about 
6jOOO  miles,  for  which  public  money  is  by  the  arrangement 
of  18S3  being  gradually  advanced.  The  net  revenue  of 
the  French  lines  for  1 899  was  690^000,000  francs,  so  that> 
without  taking  the  prospects  of  increased  revenue  into 
account,  there  would  be  an  addition  of  ;f27, 6oo,ooO  annually 
to  the  state  resources.  Whether  undue  sacrifices  have  been 
made  for  the  sake  of  this  distant  benefit  is  a  difficult  ques- 
tion to  answer  but  we  may  conjecture  that  a  simpler  and 
more  consistent  method  would  have  been  better  for  French 
finance*^ 

§  14.  The  earlier  German  railways  were  developed  chiefly 
by  state  assistance  or  in  some  cases  by  state  construction, 
but  on  no  uniform  plan.  Each  of  the  smaller  territories 
formed  its  own  railway  system  to  meet  local  needs,  with- 
out paying  attention  to  the  through  lines  of  communication. 
Prussian  railway  policy  was  somewhat  exceptional.  Private 
companies  were  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  supply- 
ing  needed  lines,  and  guarantees  of  interest  were  given  as 
encouragement  On  military  grounds  several  railway  lines 
were  constructed  and  worked  by  the  State,  and  thus  a  basis 
,  was  laid  for  the  later  policy. 

The  creation  of  the  German  Empire  and  the  unification 
of  its  monetary  and  banking  legislation  could  not  fail  to  in- 
fluence the  position  of  the  means  of  communication.  State 
ownership  and  management  were  decided  on,  the  only  ques- 
tion of  difficulty  being  the  determination  of  the  bodies  who 
were  to  undertake  the  duty.    At  first  the  central  or  imperial 

*  Fof  French  railway  policy  see  Hadley,  ch.  10,  and  the  articles  '  Chemios 
de   Ftt'   ia   Sa^j    Bictti^ntmire  des    Financts  and  Dutimnaht  d  ^cQnomk 
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government  was  to  have  been  the  ownen  When,  in  deference 
to  the  sentiment  of  the  smaller  States,  this  plan  was  aban- 
doned, the  Prussian  adm  mist  ration  proceeded  to  buy  up  the 
chief  private  lines  and  work  them  by  state  officials*  The 
magnitude  of  this  process,  which  commenced  about  1S70 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  in  1878  the  state-owned 
railways  were  about  3,000  miles  against  1 1,000  miles  owned 
by  private  companies.  In  1893  the  lines  owned  or  worked 
by  the  State  had  16,900  miles  against  1 467  miles  owned  and 
worked  by  private  companies*  The  smaller  States  have 
also  purchased  most  of  the  few  private  lines  in  their  terri- 
tories. Hesse  alone  has  a  greater  length  of  private  than 
public  mileage.* 

So  far  as  Prussia  is  concerned,  the  financial  results  have 
been  extremely  favourable.  The  prices  paid  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  several  lines  were  high^  but  nevertheless  there 
has  been  a  good  surplus  in  each  year  after  meeting  all 
expenses  and  paying  interest^  The  services  given  to  the 
imperial  post  by  the  railways  form  another  gain,  which  is 
hardly  ascertainable,  since  it  is  mixed  up  in  the  postal 
receipts,  which  are  thereby  increased.  To  obtain  a  clear 
revenue  of  over  ;f  1 5,000,000  is  an  undoubted  proof  of  finan- 
cial success,  though  it  may  partly  be  derived  from  limiting 

^  For  !he  history  of  Germfln  railway  policyi  see  Wagner,  i.  707-13  ;  Hadley, 
203-8, 

=  The  surplus  over  working  estpenjses,  the  interest  on  debt,  and  the  net  gain 
arc  aLs  follows  t — 
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the  facilities  for  goods  and  passengers^  and  be  in  fact  a  tax 
on  industrial  activity.  The  great  amount  of  public  debt 
contracted  as  the  purchase  money  of  the  private  lines 
should  be  taken  into  account  in  considering  the  policy  of 
Prussia.  All  pre-existing  debt  makes  the  terms  of  future 
loans  more  onerous,  even  when  there  are  assets  sufficient  to 
meet  the  earlier  charges,  and  it  may  be  that  Prussia's  railway 
debt  will  injuriously  affect  her  credit  should  she  need  it 
for  war. 

In  the  smaller  German  States  the  financial  advantages  of 
state  ownership  are  not  so  great*  In  Baden  the  estimate 
for  1893  assumed  a  surplus  over  working  expenses  of 
14,297,000  marks,  while  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  on 
the  railway  debt  was  taken  as  18,570,000  marks.  Wurt em- 
berg  is  in  a  similar  situation.  The  net  revenue  for  1S93-4 
was  estimated  at  13,000^000  marks,  the  interest  on  the  rail- 
way debt  being  over  16,000,000  marks.  The  Bavarian 
raihvays  have  only  now  come  to  yield  more  than  the 
interest  of  their  debt,  and  the  lines  of  Saxony  just  balance. 
The  reasons  for  this  relatively  inferior  position  are  not 
clearly  established.  The  greater  activity  and  the  wider 
area  covered  by  the  Prussian  railroads  probably  allow  of 
more  economical  management  than  can  be  applied  to  the 
smaller  lines.  The  system  of  state  management  fs  of  longer 
standing  in  the  other  States,  and  it  is  possible  that  sufficient 
time  has  not  elapsed  for  a  proper  judgment  on  the  merits 
of  the  state  railways  of  Prussia. 

§  15.  Both  Austria  and  Hungary  have  in  recent  years 
increased  the  number  of  their  state  lines.  In  consequence 
of  the  financial  troubles  of  1 873,  and  to  avoid  the  heavy 
payments  for  guaranteed  interest,  several  leading  lines  were 
purchased  by  the  State,  though  more  than  half  remain  in 
the  charge  of  private  companies.  The  surplus  of  the  Aus- 
trian Ministry  of  Commerce,  so  far  as  the  state  railways 
are  concerned,  for  1902  is  estimated  at  39,220,000  crowns 
which  does  not  meet  the  interest  on  the  railway  debt.  The 
Hungarian  state  railways  also  have  been  in  an  un satis- 
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factory  financial  condition,  b\it  show  an  improvement,  the 
surplus  for  1892  being  taken  as  31,563,000  florins,  a  large 
increase  over  the  preceding  year.* 

Belgium  illustrates  perhaps  better  than  any  other  Euro- 
pean country  the  operation  of  state  and  private  railways. 
The  earlier  lines  were  created  by  the  State  with  the  object 
of  developing  the  transit  trade,  for  which  the  country  was 
so  well  suited.  Additional  lines  were  afterwards  constructed 
by  private  enterprise,  which  competed  with  the  state  rail- 
ways and  with  each  other.  To  avoid  this  struggle  a  large 
part  of  the  company-lines  has  been  purchased  by  the 
government,  but  with  the  unfortunate  result  of  reducing 
the  receipts  below  the  profitable  point.  In  1870,  before 
the  era  of  purchase,  the  surplus  was  nearly  20,000,000 
francs,  and  the  interest  on  debt  nearly  13,000,000  francs, 
giving  a  net  gain  of  almost  7,000,000  francs.  Ten  years 
later  the  surplus  had  risen  to  45,750,000  francs,  but  the 
debt  charge  had  reached  45,795,000  francs,  giving  a  deficit 
of  45,000  francs,  or,  speaking  broadly,  the  total  receipts  and 
expenses  balanced.  By  1883  the  surplus  was  48,500,000 
francs,  the  debt  charge  having  grown  to  52,500,000  francs, 
thus  making  a  deficit  of  4,000^000  francs.  Higher  rates 
were  imposed  as  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  and  in  1S91  the 
surplus  over  working  expenses  reached  58,000,000  francs. 

The  experience  of  other  European  countries  in  regard 
to  the  financial  effects  of  state-owned  railways  does  not 
materially  alter  the  conclusions  that  the  cases  already  ex- 
amined suggest.  Holland  and  Italy  (since  1S85)  have  pre- 
ferred to  lease  the  state  lines  to  private  companies.  Russia 
has  conformed  to  the  general  tendency  in  favour  of  railway 
nationalisation*  In  January  1S87  the  state  railways  were 
only  4,418  verstes  in  length  as  against  21,045  verstes  in 
the  hands  of  companies.  In  September  1892  the  relative 
lengths  were  11,536  and  17,153  verstes.  On  September  ist, 
190 J,  the  state  railways   comprised   34,998   verstes,  only 

*  The  lone  tariff  policy  of  Hungary  has  improved  xht  net  receipts,  but 
it  15  perhaps  too  soon  lo  say  whethef  the  improvement  will  be  permsincnt* 
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14,913  verstes  remaining  under  private  control.  The 
financial  results  have  not  been  satisfactory  :  for  the  fifteen 
years  1886-19CX}  the  expenses  have  exceeded  receipts  in 
twelve,  but  a  part  of  the  outlay  is  properly  assignable  to 
capital.  The  excess  of  receipts  over  working  expenses  on 
the  state  lines  amounted  in  1900  to  114,500,000  roubles, 
Routnania,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  have  most  of 
their  lines  under  state  ownerships  *  which  in  the  former 
countries  does  not  give  sufficient  surplus  to  pay  interest  on 
capita!  charges.  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Switzerland  have  as 
yet  substantially  adhered  to  the  system  of  private  enter- 
prise.^ 

§  16*  Outside  of  Europe  the  railways  have  been  mainly 
an  item  of  state  expenditure  to  the  various  governments. 
Both  m  North  and  South  America  large  grants  of  land  and 
guarantees  of  interest  have  been  given  as  inducements  to 
the  undertakers  of  railways.  Brazil  and  Chile  possess  some 
state  lines  which  do  not  pay  the  interest  on  their  capital. 
The  government  lines  of  Canada  have  not  even  paid  work- 
ing expenses  for  any  year  since  1871,  and  the  accumulated 
excess  of  expenditure  over  receipts  since  confederation  in 
1868  amounts  to  over  7300^000  dollars,  besides  the  capital 
expenditure  of  58,000,000  dollars. 

The  Australasian  colonies  have  entrusted  the  work  of 
railway  construction  to  their  governments,  who  have  bor- 
rowed largely  for  the  purpose.  ,  In  the  year  1892  the  total 
receipts  from  the  Australasian  state  railways  were 
jf  10,040,000  and  the  working  expenses  ^^^6,5  33,000,  showing 
a  surplus  of  over  ;f  3,500,000,  The  debt  contracted  for  rail- 
way service,  however>  amounted  to  j^r23jloo,ooo,  with  an 
interest  charge  of  over  jf 4,600,000,  Thus  the  railway 
system,  so  far  from  being  a  source  of  gain,  really  involved 
expenditure  to  theamount  of  about  j^i, 100,000,  In  all  the 
colonies  except  Victoria  the  administration  has  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  an  expert  commission,  with  satisfactory 

*  In  additipn  to  works  already  referred  to,  see  Von  Scbecl  in  Schdnberg, 
94104^ 
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results,  especially  in  New  South  Wales,  where  the  surplus 
nearly  pays  the  interest  on  railway  debt^  It  may  reason* 
ably  be  expected  that  the  growth  of  population  will  in 
future  largely  increase  the  railway  receipts  in  all  the 
colonies  without  proportionally  raising  the  working  ex- 
penses,^ 

Indian  railway  policy  is  financially  interesting  as 
aflbrding  a  further  proof  of  the  readiness  of  English 
administrators  to  adopt  a  system  quite  different  from 
that  of  their  own  country.  As  in  Australia,  the  State 
has  taken  a  great  part  in  the  extension  of  railway  com- 
munications. The  first  method  was  that  of  securing  or 
guaranteeing  interest  to  private  companies,  under  which 
stimulus  some  of  the  main  lines  \vere  constructed.  Then 
came  the  pressure  of  military  necessities  and  of  famine 
relief  A  number  of  smaller  and  less  important  lines 
were  established,  and  for  the  most  part  worked  by  the 
government.  Finally,  financial  conditions  have  made  it 
desirable  to  return  to  the  guarantee  system,  but  at  a 
lower  rate  of  interest  and  for  a  limited  time.  Though 
the  receipts  from  the  state  railways  are  large  ( 195,5 17,0CK3 
rupees  for  1893-4),  the  expenditure  is  still  larger 
(215,458,000  rupees  for  the  same  period),  so  that  if  the 
net  balance  only  be  taken  into  account,  there  is  an 
annual  outlay  for  the  service. 

'  Sec  ^f  r.  Acworth^s  instructive  aiticlt?,  '  Government  Rflilways  in  a  Demo^ 
cmttc  State.*    E<onomu  Jaurnai^  ii.  629. 

*  VktQtiijH  Year^B^ki  1893,  ii*  475-7*  The  following  table  gives  more 
accurate  5gures  for  each  colony  : — 


Cp^y^ 

i|i54iS92 
1,049,870 
1,073,020 

3,098,251 
94*35^ 

working 

Surplus. 

^*M 

New  South  Wales., 
New  Zealand 
Queensland  ...     .., 
South  Australia    .., 

Tasmania      

Victoria. 

Western  Aiistralk.. 

Total       ,,.     „. 

£ 

2  J  50,220 
690,627 
632,182 
688,079 
161,553 

3,nS,377 
92.600 

£ 

1,240,607 

463,965 
417,688 

384,941 
16,857 

979i»74 
1,658 

£ 

37,26t,2JS 
i4,4?St725 
t7,872.4S8 
11,719,038 

3,769.643 
36,672,449 

> 1359.651 

10,039,2281 

6,5331638  1 

3.505,590 

123,133,177 
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§  17,  The  statistics  of  state-railway  finance  have  been 
given  at  some  length  in  order  to  facilitate  the  formation  of 
a  correct  judgment  on  the  system.  Within  the  last  thirty 
years  the  movement  towards  'railway  nationalisation*  has 
been  increasing  in  force,  and  though  the  grounds  on  which  it 
has  to  be  decided  belong  mainly  to  economic  policy  in  the 
widest  sense,  financial  considerations  cannot  be  altogether 
neglected.  The  one  conspicuous  financial  success  of 
state-managed  railways  is  found  in  Prussia,  of  which  the 
minor  German  States,  as  Cohn  points  out,*  fall  very  far 
short.  France,  Belgium,  and  Russia  in  recent  years  have 
not  profited  financially  from  their  state  lines.  Those  of 
Australasia  and  Canada  afford  on  the  whole  no  direct 
addition  to  the  public  revenues,  a  statement  which  is  also 
true  of  India. 

If  the  question  is  to  be  determined  on  these  definite 
facts,  the  conclusion  ought,  we  believe,  to  be  against  state 
property  in  railways.  Many  other  considerations  are, 
however,  to  be  taken  into  account.  Advocates  of  state 
property  dwell  on  the  future  increase  from  the  growing 
movements  of  both  persons  and  goods,  and  regard  con- 
struction or  purchase  as  a  profitable  investment  for  the 
future.  Transport  agencies  act  powerfully  in  the  pro- 
motion of  industrial  and  commercial  development,^  and 
hence  it  is  argued  that  even  un remunerative  lines  may  so 
benefit  the  community  as  to  increase  the  productiveness  of 
other  sources  of  revenue.  Again,  unity  of  management, 
only  to  be  obtained  under  the  state,  would  reduce  working 
expenses  and  leave  a  larger  surplus  as  net  profit.  The 
superiority  of  state  credit  is  alleged  as  another  reason  for 
believlrig  that  its  ownership  would  be  financially  successful. 
The  English  Government  could  some  years  ago  borrow  at 
3 J  per  cent  (and  now  at  less  than  3  per  cent),  and,  buying 

*  *  Die  andcren  deutscheit  Staatcn  sind  Preussen  (50 fern  sle  tiichi  vutangc* 
gangen)  in  der  Ricbtung  der  StaatsbahnpoUt  Ik  gefolgt,  haben  freiiich  nicht 
ei^nso  gUnstige  6nan£lel1c  Ergebnis$e  aufzuwcisen,*  §  439. 

^  This  b  upcciaUy  true  of  undeveloped  countries  such  as  Australia  and 
Ru5&iiL> 
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up  the  railway  shareholders'  interests  at  their  market  value, 
would,  it  is  supposed,  secure  for  itself  the  difference  between 
the  return  on  railway  shares  and  that  on  Consols,  By  an 
extensive  investment  of  borrowed  capital  a  margin  of  profit 
would  be  obtained  for  the  discharge  of  other  public  services. 
The  objections  to  such  a  policy  are  obvious  enough.  There 
is  no  financial  reason  for  investment  in  railroads  that  might 
not  be  applied  to  other  forms  of  industry.  If  the  advan- 
tages of  unified  management  are  important,  the  dangers  of 
attempting  to  dea!  with  a  varied  and  complicated  business 
are  grave.  Railway  nationalisation  as  a  financial  measure 
is  open  to  the  risks  that  attend  similar  proposals  for  land 
nationalisation.  Without  accepting  Jevons's  view  that  the 
supposed  gain  from  purchase  through  the  higher  credit  of 
the  State  is  wholly  a  fallacy/  it  is  certain  that  it  depends 
on  a  series  of  events  which  are  uncertain  and  incalculable. 
Depression  in  trade,  appreciation  of  the  standard  of  value, 
or  new  inventions  would  reduce  very  much  the  value  of  the 
fixed  capital  of  the  railway  system.  The  policy  of  state 
acquisition  exposes  the  public  finances  to  all  the  chances  of 
loss  that  these  possibilities  open  up»  At  best  the  system 
of  state  owned  and  managed  railways  thus  appears  to  be 
a  speculative  employment  of  financial  resources,  and,  judged 
in  the  light  of  experience,  to  be  of  more  than  doubtful 
advantage  to  the  Exchequer.  The  general  difficulties  of 
state  industrial  enterprise  are  besides  very  likely  to  occur 

'  *  If  the  Stale  manages  the  railways  just  with  the  ^me  degree  of  skill  aqd 
success  us  the  companies  there  would  then  be  no  gain  or  loss  ;  if  better,  there 
WQiiLd  be  gain  accruing^  not  from  good  crcditj  but  from  good  managt^metil  i 
If  worse,  there  would  be  certain  loss.  Thus,  tti  theory,  the  use  of  the  public 
credtt  proves  to  he  a  pure  fallacy,  and  if  it  were  not  so  there  would  be  no 
reason  why  the  Treasury  should  not  proceed  to  invest  money  in  many  kinds 
of  indttstriiiLl  enterprises  besides  railways  and  telegraphs/  AUih^s  &f  Sceiai 
Rif&rm^  371.  The  fact  that  the  chance  of  lossi^  usually  over-estimated  is  here 
neglected.  Jevon^i  would  he  right  if  the  same  hu&mt  as  formerly  were  to  be 
secured  lo  shareholders!  but  the  suggestion  is  that  only  the  marktt  value  of 
the  shares  should  he  given.  It  would,  however,  be  very  difficult  to  carry  this 
out  in  practice*  Railway  shareholders  would  claim,  and  proliably  receive, 
compeoi^tion  fur  their  sacrifice  of  possible  increase  in  future  dividends. 
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in  this  case  Defective  accounts  of  capital  and  revenue 
expenditure  and  receipts  cannot  be  escaped  any  more  than 
in  the  dockyards  or  arsenals.  With  the  best  intentions  it 
is  not  easy  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  different 
sources  and  applications  of  the  funds  with  which  a  railway 
administration  has  to  deal ;  and  yet  to  get  a  perfectly 
trustworthy  statement  of  the  financial  position  of  state 
railways  is  essential  for  a  correct  judgment  on  the  policy 
that  has  created  them. 

§  1 8.  What  the  railway  system  is  to  the  nation  tramways  _ 
are  to  the  town,  and  therefore  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  general  course  of  policy  that  there  should  be  an  effort 
to  *  municipalise'  these  means  of  communication.  English 
legislation  places  local  governments  in  an  exceptionally 
favourable  position,  either  for  establishing  tramways  tliem* 
selves,  or,  after  the  expiration  of  a  period,  purchasing  the 
rights  of  companies.  A  large  number  of  British  towns  own 
their  local  lines^but  upto  July  ist,  1899,  only  seven  teen  muni- 
cipal bodies  worked  their  lines  ;  in  other  cases  the  lines  are 
leased  to  companies.  Capital  to  the  amount  of  ;f  3,200,000 
has  been  applied  to  this  object  by  about  thirty  towns.  In  the 
United  States  *  a  few  municipalities  manage  their  own 
street-car  lines,' ^  but  the  number  is  small, 

Though  clai^sed  in  accordance  with  their  nature  among 
the  industries  of  transport,  the  tramways  resemble  in  their 
economic  and  financial  aspects  the  other  industries  discussed 
in  an  earlier  part  of  the  chapter. 

§  19.  The  proper  administration  of  the  railway  system, 
assuming  it  to  be  owned  by  the  State,  is  a  further  problem. 
Shall  the  lines  be  leased  to  a  company,  as  in  Holland,  or 
be  managed  directly  by  state  officials  ?  The  former  seems 
the  solution  that  offers  the  greatest  financial  advantages* 
The  full  value  of  the  line  can  be  obtained  and  the  chance  of 
loss  in  a  great  measure  avoided.  Unfortunately  the  objects 
for  which  state  railways  are  often  desired  cannot  be  accom- 
plished in  this  way*  The  lessees  will  doubtless  use  their 
^  Ely,  TajeoH&Hf  a^o* 
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privilege  to  gain  the  highest  possible  returns,  and  the  evils 
of  competition  and  unequal  rates  will  continue. 

State  administration  is  so  niuch  desired  by  the  opponents 
of  private  companies  that,  as  in  Germany^  private  lines  are 
leased  to  the  State,  In  this  way  great  outlay  of  capital 
is  avoided,  and  as  the  management  of  a  railway  line  may 
be  reduced  to  a  system  of  routitie,  there  at  first  appears 
to  be  a  fair  analogy  with  the  Post  Office,  This  resemblance 
is  only  apparent  Instead  of  the  simple  tariff  and  limited 
classes  with  which  the  Post  Office  deals,  there  most  be 
very  elaborate  grouping  and  frequent  adjustment  to  new 
conditions.  The  management  of  a  great  railway  is  an 
industrial  *  undertaking '  of  peculiar  difficulty,  and  is  al- 
most certain  to  suffer  from  the  want  of  capable  direction. 
The  financial  success  of  state* managed  railways  will  be 
affected  by  the  efficiency  of  the  management  of  so  com- 
plicated a  business,  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
the  gain  through  unity  of  direction  and  system  will  com- 
pensate for  the  lack  of  energy  and  zeal  that  state  industries 
display. 

A  great  deal  will  depend  on  the  particular  constitution 
and  situation  of  the  country*  The  good  financial  results  of 
the  Prussian  railroads  are  largely  attributable  to  the  skill 
and  care  of  the  trained  officials  in  the  service  of  that  State, 
Countries  where  the  public  service  is  not  so  well  organised 
and  with  governments  more  subject  to  popular  control 
cannot  hope  for  equal  success,  '  I  tremble  to  think,'  said 
Jevons/what  might  be  the  financial  results  if  a  property 
exceeding  the  National  Debt  In  nominal  value,  and  requiring 
in  every  part  of  it  constant  repairs,  renewals^and  extensions^ 
were  in  the  hands  of  a  Parliamentary  minister  who  might 
find  some  day  that  he  had  been  illegally  and  ignorantly 
signing  away  great  sums  of  money  at  the  bidding  of  his 
subordinates.'  ^ 


'  A/i'/A&di  ij/   Satial  A*e/<ft*m,  2S9-     '^i*  judgment  U  amply  supported  by 
the  rcccot  hlsTury  of  Uie  Aiistrfl.La5ian  railways. 
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The  financial  working  of  the  system  vvoulcl  be  particu- 
larly exposed  to  clanger ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  risk  of 
errors  in  management,  there  would  be  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion  in  favour  of  low  fares  and  rates.  If  a  substantial 
surplus  were  realised  in  any  year,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  escape  reductions  that  would  effectually  prevent  its  re- 
currence* Victorian  experience  is  instructive  on  this  point 
Any  increases  in  the  gross  receipts  of  the  Colonial  lines 
have  been  *  absorbed  by  the  additional  working  expenses* 
[due  to  extra  facilities  and  low^er  rates*  The  Railway  Com- 
missioners declare  that  *  No  department  controlling  state- 
oivned  railways  can  expect  to  be  allowed  to  realise  more 
than  a  small  margin  beyond  the  amount  required  to  pay 
the  interest  upon  the  capital  invested,  as  immediately  that 
point  has  been  reached  the  public  request  and  insist  upon 
concessions  in  rates  or  increased  facilities,  both  of  which  are 
practically  an  amelioration  of  taxation/*  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  Prussia  will  succeed  in  maintaining  her  high 
revenue  from  railways  when  once  a  movement  for  remission 
of  taxation  sets  in*  Cohn,  for  example,  justifies  the  railway 
surplus  on  the  ground  that  it  is  derived  from  the  well-to-do 
classes,  and  makes  the  distribution  of  public  burdens 
fairer,  but  if  the  duties  on  commodities  of  general  use,  which 
are  so  heavy  in  Germany,  were  modified,  the  claim  for  lower 
railway  charges  cuuld  not  be  met  in  this  way-- 

The  question  of  compensation  for  loss  is  another  serious 
financial  ix>int  in  railway  administration.  State  post 
offices  esca|:)e  the  difficulty  by  repudiating  all  responsi- 
bility, no  matter  what  loss  they  inflict,  but  railways  could 
not  follow  this  most  objectionable  method.  Over  a  large 
system  it  is  probable  that  the  cost  of  accidents  and  other 
losses  could  be  averaged  from  year  to  year,  tliough  some 
variation  w^ould  still  occur.  Smaller  countries  would  not 
have   this    refuge   from    loss,      A    single  heavy  accident 


*  Vki0rian  VmrB^eJi-,  1887-8^  iL  139, 

*  Cohnt   II   440-1,     Sec   alsi»  his  article,  Evoaomk   f9ur$taiy  ix,  93    sq,, 
which  shuws  ihiLt  the  cktm  far  Lower  mt^  is  being  mude  in  Prussia. 
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would  disturb  the  balance*  and  turn  profit  into  loss*  The 
Victorian  railways  had  for  a  single  accident  to  pay  claims 
to  the  amount  of  ;^i 25^988  ;  but  the  total  expenditure  under 
that  head  for  the  year  in  question  (1887-8)  only  amounted 
to  £i42^s62,  while  for  the  preceding  year  it  was  but  ^^6,65 5. 
It  is  moreover  highly  probable  that  if  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation were  assessed^  as  at  present  in  England,  by  juries, 
their  bias  would  be  altogether  against  the  railway  adminis- 
tration,  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  is  now  against 
private  companies* 

§  20.  One  difficulty  common  to  most  forms  of  state  in- 
dustry arises  from  the  necessity  of  dealing  w^ith  large 
numbers  of  employees.  The  tasks  of  the  modern  State  are 
sufficiently  varied  and  comprehensive  to  take  up  all  the 
ability  and  time  of  administrators,  without  adding  unneces- 
sarily to  their  duties.  Public  industries,  how^ever,  require 
for  their  efficient  working  a  body  of  organised  hands^ 
obtained  by  free  contract  An  unavoidable  consequence  is 
the  possibility  of  disagreement  between  the  State  and  its 
helpers,  culminating  perhaps  in  the  last  weapon  of  industrial 
war — strikes,!  The  position  of  the  public  powers  is  in  such 
cases  a  trying  one.  The  agency  that  is  bound  to  enforce 
order  and  fair  play  is  one  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute ;  the 
natural  disposition  of  an  administrator  in  a  popular  govern- 
ment is  to  make  things  smooth  by  yielding  to  the  demands 
of  the  discontented,  a  course  that  involves  additional  expense 
and  injuriously  affects  the  financial  position.  The  pressure 
of  the  consumer — that  is  the  community — for  low  rates,  and 
that  of  state  officials  for  better  conditions  of  service,  is  the 
most  serious  financial  risk  that  the  industrial  activity  of  the 
State  is  likely  to  encounter  The  Prussian  railway  service 
controls  its  80,000  employees  on  an  almost  military  system p 
aided  by  the  organisation  of  the  national  army.     But  any 


*  That  this  is  not  an  Imaginary  danger  U  proved  hy  the  fact  that  in  July^ 
1890,  there  were  *  strikes^  at  the  municipal  gasworks  in  Lee^s,  ai  the  London 
Post  Office^  and  in  th«  Metropolitan  Police,  and  iilao  &  ^mutiny'  in  Ihe 
Guards  I 
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attempt  to  direct  the  railway  system  of  the  United  Kingdom 
on  a  similar  plan  would  be  hopeless. 

§  21.  But  whatever  be  the  judgment  that  we  form  as  to 
the  expediency  of  the  poHcy,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  has  had  important  effects  on  public  finance.  In  most 
European  States  a  new  branch  of  the  public  domain  has 
been  called  into  existence^  with  very  large  gross  receipts. 
The  weight  of  public  indebtedness  has  moreover  been  in- 
creased, and  the  real  nature  and  results  of  that  burden  have 
been  obscured.^  A  large  section  of  private  industry,  that 
would  otherwise  contribute  to  the  public  resources  through 
taxation  J  has  come  into  the  charge  of  the  State»  The 
broader  social  and  political  results  do  not  concern  us  here. 
But  the  purely  financial  consequences  of  a  continuance  of 
the  movement  have  much  interest  One  inevitable  result 
will  be  the  comparative  reduction  of  tax-revenue  as  con- 
tributing to  the  gross  receipts.  The  addition  of  English 
railway  expenditure  and  receipts  to  the  national  Budget 
would  far  more  than  double  its  already  portentous  sum,^ 


^  Bk»  V.  ch.  5,  on  the  so-<^nIled  *  reproductive  *  debt, 

^  The  railways  of  the  United  Kitigt!om  show  the  follrjwing  results  for  the 
year  1900  :— 

Receipts  from  all  sources     ...        ;^  104, 801, $5^ 
Working  expenditure     ..,     ..*  ;t^4*743fS20 

Nel  receipts jC4^,os^,33^ 

Paid-up  capital        ... jf  1,176,001,890 

The  gross  public  revenue  for  the  year  ending  March  Jist^  1 90 1,  was 


The  totaJ  expenditure ,,.     ...     ,.. 

The  Nfttional  Deht  nt  the  end  of  ihe  yenr  ws9., 
The  charge  of  the  debt  for  the  same  ycsir  .. 


/167, 981,867 

jf  705^733*878 

^i9.8js,48S 


The  inclusion  of  the  railway  accounts  in  the  Budget  would  taii>e  the  receipts 
to  nearly  j(!^32O,O0O,OOO,  and,  assuming  the  share^holders  to  receive  their  present 
Sneotnei  the  IoUl\  espendilure  to  over  jf  270, 000,000,  and  the  public  debt  to 
about  i;"i,SSo,ooo,ooo.  If  the  now  stanctard  2|  per  cent,  stock  were  to  be 
given  I  the  capital  would  W  praporiionately  increased,  or  severe  loss  inflicted 
on  tbe  shareholders  ^ho  had  invested  in  the  assurance  of  being  undi?iturbed. 
The  establishment  of  a  sinking  fund,  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  tipplicd  in 
normal  times  to  the  present  debt,  would  necessitate  increased  taxation,  unless 
state  nxanagement  proved  very  much  more  economical* 
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Under  such  conditions  the  ordinary  method  of  inter- 
preting financial  returns  would  prove  defective.  At  present 
the  Post  Office  unduly  affects  the  balance  of  the  Budget* 
but  its  effect  is  insignificant  compared  with  accounts  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  railways.  The  Indian  Budget,  as 
Fawcett  very  clearly  showed/  is  open  to  misinterpretation 
on  this  ground.  Until  the  gross  and  net  figures  are  separated 
and  arranged,  there  are  no  correct  data  for  discussing  the 
financial  situation. 

Of  more  weight  Is  the  fact  that  this  great  increase  of 
gross  receipts  and  expenditure  would  leave  the  real  power 
and  burdens  of  the  country  almost  unchanged.  The 
financial  condition  might  be  a  little  better  or  a  little  worse, 
according  as  there  was  a  net  gain  or  loss  from  the  new 
state  domain  ;  but  in  substance  the  public  wants  would 
still  have  to  be  met  from  taxation,  and  the  pressure  would 
fall  on  private  income,  since  the  large  revenues  from  quasi- 
private  possessions  would  have  corresponding  charges 
against  them. 

The  system  of  creating  a  state  industrial  domain  by  the 
policy  of  granting  long  concessions,  with  ultimate  reversion 
to  the  State,  is  by  far  the  most  plausible.  It  appears  to 
be  a  form  of  saving  by  securing  advantages  in  the  distant 
future  at  a  small  present  sacrifice.  For  we  cannot  believe 
that  the  concession naries  do  not  endeavour  to  compensate 
themselves  for  their  shorter  term  by  increased  charges,  the 
result  of  limitation  of  advantages.  Such  is  apparently  the 
case  in  France,  where  the  railway  companies,  if  their  tenure 
is  limited,  derive  a  counter  advantage  from  the  very  high 
dividends  guaranteed  to  them. 

From  one  point  of  view  the  formation  of  a  state  property 
may  be  regarded  as  a  mode  of  saving,  somewhat  analogous 
to  the  treasures  accumulated  by  sovereigns  in  earlier  times. 
A  long-continued  process  of  judicious  investment  might 
succeed  in  raising  these  accumulations  to  a  very  large 
amount,  but  under  modern  conditions  it  is  better  to  trust  to 

^  Indian  Fhmnc4,  17-35- 
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taxation  for  the  needed  revenue,  and  allow  the  investment 
of  capital  to  proceed  from  the  action  of  individuals.  It 
may  be  further  remarked  that  each  extension  of  state 
ownership  and  management  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
Socialism.  That  the  growth  of  public  industries,  if  carried 
on  unchecked,  would  ultimately  transform  society  into  the 
type  desired  by  the  more  thoughtful  Socialists,  is  undeni- 
able ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  this  kind  of  social 
organisation,  it  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the  continuance 
of  the  conditions  which  existing  financial  theories  assume. 
During  all  changes  of  social  life,  the  fundamental  economic 
and  financial  categories  will  survive,  but  their  form  may  be 
so  changed  as  to  render  entirely  new  expositions  essential. 
We  are  not  called  on  to  discuss  socialistic  proposals,  but,  to 
all  who  recognise  their  impracticability,  the  encouragement 
to  Socialism  that  attends  the  extension  of  the  industrial 
domain  of  the  State  may  be  noted  as  a  further  objection 
to  it. 


CHAPTER    IV 

THE  STATE   AS   CAPITALIST.      ADMINISTRATIVE 
REVENUE 


§  I*  The  agricultural  and  industrial  property  of  the 
State,  though  the  former  has  lost  most  of  its  importance 
and  the  latter  is  confined  to  particular  sections  of  industry 
have  both  retained  a  place  as  substantial  sources  of  revenue 
in  the  case  of  at  least  some  countries*  The  domain,  the 
forests,  and  the  railways  of  Prussia  contribute  a  consider* 
able  amount  to  the  budget,  and  cannot  be  passed  over  in 
any  estimate  of  the  financial  position  of  that  country 
The  land  revenue  is  a  mainstay  of  Indian  finance,  and 
England  would  feel  the  loss  of  the  postal  revenue*  Very 
different  is  the  position  of  what  once  might  have  been 
regarded  as  a  co*ordinate  part  of  the  quasi-private  income 
of  the  State,  viz.,  the  revenue  from  commerce.  At  one 
time  the  regulation,  and  even  the  monopoly,  of  certain 
branches  of  trade  was  believed  to  be  a  part  of  the  royal 
prerogative*  This  position,  which  was  most  strongly  held 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  gave  way  before  the  presence  of 
new  economic  forces  and  the  criticisms  of  the  niore  intelli- 
gent theorists.  It  is  now  universally  recognised  that,  to  use 
Adam  Smith *s  words,  *no  two  characters  seem  more  incon- 
sistent than  those  of  trader  and  sovereign/^  The  specula- 
tive nature  of  commerce^  the  need  for  constant  watchfulness 
and  minute  calculation  of  the  chances  of  gain  or  loss  which 

*   IVea/iA  o/Natipns^  344. 
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are  its  essential  features,  make  it  impossible  for  a  State  to 
hope  for  revenue  by  engaging  in  it 

Exceptions  to  this  general  rule  are  rather  apparent  than 
real  When  a  State  ]x>ssesses  and  works  lands,  forests, 
mineS|  or  factories — unless  the  products  arc  used  in  the 
state  service — it  must  find  a  market  for  what  it  turns  out, 
but  even  this  irreducible  minimum  of  commercial  trans- 
actions is  the  vv^eakest  part  of  state  economy,  and  by  its 
risks  forms  an  additional  objection  to  those  already  urged 
against  increasing  public  lands  or  industries.  The  same 
necessity,  of  course,  exists  where  an  article  is  artificially 
monopolised  for  the  purpose  of  effective  taxation,  a  pro- 
cess that  is  sometimes  confined  to  the  sale,  leaving  the 
production  to  private  enterprise.  Revenue  obtained  in 
this  way  is  virtually  taxation  on  the  commodities  so_ 
treated,  and  must  be  considered  in  that  connexion.  The 
only  special  case  that  we  need  notice  h  that  of  the  Dutch 
Government  trade  from  Java.  Under  the  *  culture  system  ' 
large  quantities  of  valuable  products,  chiefly  coffee,  tea* 
and  spices,  were  received  by  the  Colonial  Government  and 
sold  at  a  high  rate.  For  many  years  large  surpluses  were 
realised,  but  lately  the  modifications  of  the  culture  system 
and  the  fall  in  prices  have  led  to  deficits  in  the  colonial 
budget,  and  given  still  further  proof  of  the  hazardous 
nature  of  such  revenues,^ 

§  2.  The  business  of  banking  is  in  so  many  ways  con- 
nected with  the  State  that  its  public  management  appears 
to  have  much  to  recommend  it  The  ordinary  method  has, 
however,  been  that  of  granting  concessions  to  privileged 
companies,  which  are  bound  to  afford  facilities  to  the  State 
in  return  for  advantages  enjoyed,  England,  France,  and 
Germany  at  present  adopt  this  policy,  with  the  various 
modifications  that  the  circumstances  of  each  country  make 
advisable.  The  pure  'state-bank,'  in  which  the  capital 
of  the  undertaking  is  supplied  from  the  public  funds,  is 

'  The  Dutch  polky  in  Java  is  loo  favourably  tlescrtbcti  liy  A,  R.  Wallacp, 
Malay  An-hipeiag&^  chs.  7  &ad  17.     Sec  also  Wagner,  L  626-7, 
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found  only  in   Russia  and    Sweden,     In    most   countries 

banks  contribute  to  the  revenue  either  by  the  special  ser- 
vices that  they  perform  for  the  State,  by  taxation,  or  by 
sharing  profits  over  a  certain  point  with  the  Treasury,  the 
last  beinff  the  system  of  the  German  Imperial  Bank,^ 

Banking  may  naturally  be  divided  into  dealings  (i)  with 
moneys  and  (2)  with  capital.  There  are  strong  reason  $ 
for  regarding  the  former  as  a  state  function,  and  it  is 
probably  from  this  part  of  the  business  that  public  revenue 
may  best  be  obtained*^  The  trade  in  capital,  on  the  other 
hand,  seems  entirely  unfit  for  governmental  intervention, 
though  some  small  revenue  may  be  gained  from  it  by 
judicious  taxation. 

The  relations  of  public  finance  with  the  banking  system 
are  not  confined  to  questions  of  revenue*  The  public 
debt  in  its  different  forms,  especially  that  of  inconvertible 
paper  issues,  is  mixed  up  with  the  trade  in  capital,  and  the 
whole  mechanism  of  the  financial  system  is  dependent  for 
its  successful  operation  on  the  agencies  of  credit  We 
shall  therefore  have  more  than  once  to  return  to  the 
subject* 

Another  form  of  state  banking  has  come  into  existence 
in  the  last  thirty  years  in  the  savings  bank,  which  origin- 
ated in  England  in  i86r,  and  has  extended  to  Belgium. 
Italy,  Holland,  France,  Austria,  and  Sweden ;  but  its 
financial  importance  is  confined  to  the  aid  which  the  large 
deposits  afford  in  the  creation  of  terminable  annuities. 

§  3.  A  more  important  but  at  the  same  time  more 
questionable  source  of  revenue  is  by  many  States  derived 
from  the  receipts  of  lotteries  conducted  by  the  government. 
The  tendency  of  the  State  to  seek  gain  from  the  errors  or 
vices  of  its  subjects  is  very  noticeable  in  the  earlier  periods 

*  The  Imperial  Bank  of  Germntiy  appenr*^  as  an  annual  contributor  to  the 
Budget,  the  amount  for  1901  being  12,417,770  marks. 

^  Cp»  Ricardo's  *  Plan  for  the  Establkhment  of  2  National  Bank/  where  lh< 
I  wo  branches  of  banking  arc  carefully  distjnguishetl.      iVar^r,  503-12, 

*  For  inconvertible  issues  is  a  form  of  loan  see  Bk.  v,  ch,  6,  and  for  the 
relation  of  iHe  Treasury  to  banks  see  Bk.  ^i.  ch.  2, 
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of  financial  history.  Appeals  were  often  made  to  men's 
*  absurd  presu  nipt  ion  in  their  own  good  fortune/  by  the 
establishment  of  periodica!  lotteries^  in  which  the  con* 
tributors,  taken  as  a  body,  were  certain  to  lose.  In  many 
cases  the  lottery  became  a  state  monopoly,  and  several 
examples  still  exist.  The  Prussian  budget  estimate  for 
1902-3  assumes  a  yield  of  88,263,500  marks  from  this 
source.  Italy  is  the  receiver  of  a  large  revenue  from 
lotteries,  the  gross  yield  for  1 90 1-2  being  computed  at 
67,500,000  lire.  Saxony,  Hamburg,  Spain,  and  Hungary 
are  also  indebted  to  this  system  for  a  portion  of  their 
revenues.  The  objections  are  rather  moral  than  economic, 
though  the  virtues  weakened  by  the  prevalence  of  gam- 
bling are  the  peculiarly  economic  ones  of  prudence 
and  willingness  to  acquire  wealth  by  labour 

From  the  purely  financial  point  of  view,  the  more  refined 
lottery  systems  depending  on  combinations  of  numbers 
are  objectionable,  as  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  their 
gains.  The  State  is  exactly  in  the  position  of  the  banker 
of  the  gambling  table.  Thus  1885  was  a  bad  year  for 
the  Italian  lottery,  1886  a  good  one.  The  simple  method 
of  prizes  arranged  in  classes  is  preferable,  but  it  appeals 
less  powerfully  to  the  spirit  of  adventure,  on  the  prevalence 
of  which  the  institution  depends  for  its  continuance. 

The  pernicious  effects  of  state  sanction  of  the  vice  of 
gambling  have  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  lottery 
system  in  England  (1826),  Hesse  (1832),  France  (1S36), 
Sweden  (1840),  Bavaria  (1S61).  and  Switzerland  (1865), 

§  4.  Adam  Smith  has  made  the  institution  of  a  *  public 
pawnshop '  familar  by  his  reference  to  the  case  of  Ham- 


burg ;  and  many  similar  establishments  in  the  shape  of  the 
*  Afonis  de  PitW  in  France,  Belgium,  and  some  German 
States  are  in  existence.  The  proceeds,  when  they  exceed 
the  advances  and  cost  of  working,  are  not  applied  to  public 
use,  so  that  the  whole  system  is  rather  a  charge,  chiefly  on 
municipal  revenues. 
A  priori  it  would  seem  that  the  lending  of  accumulated 
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wealth  would  be  a  convenient  mode  of  securing  a  revenue 
for  the  public  services,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  industrial 
investments,  the  test  of  experience  makes  it  plain  that  this 
is  really  an  expensive  way  of  obtaining  the  necessary 
supplies,  since  the  principal  has  first  to  be  raised,  and  is 
afterwards  less  productively  employed  than  when  left  in 
the  ownership  of  private  persons.  A  true  conception  of 
the  relation  of  state  income  to  the  national  income,  which 
is  the  sum  of  all  private  incomes  witliin  the  nation, 
overthrows  the  fallacy  of  state  accumulation  and  invest- 
ment. 

Notwithstanding  the  force  of  this  general  canon,  the 
financial  accounts  of  modern  States  exhibit  apparently 
many  examples  of  advances  of  capital  by  the^StatejJ>ut  on 
closer  investigation  these  cases  turn  out  to  be  connected 
with  the  use  of  public  credit.  For  the  furtherance  of  certain 
economic  or  social  ends*  such  as  the  improvement  of  land, 
or  the  erection  of  better  dwellings  for  workmen,  or  muni- 
cipal improvements,  advances  are  made  by  the  central 
government  either  to  individuals  or  to  local  bodies,  but  these 
loans  are  themselves  ultimately  derived  from  private  capita! 
by  means  of  public  credit.  The  Treasury  acts  simply  as 
an  intermediary  in  supplying  capital  for  certain  desir- 
able objects — a  position  made  clear  in  England  by  Viscount 
Goschen's  separation  of  the  local  from  the  general  debt. 
Repayment  of  the  money  so  advanced  is  but  the  appro- 
priate method  of  discharging  the  amount  of  debt  that  was 
contracted  for  the  original  loans, 

§  5.  The  interest  on  capital  lent  out  is  thus  not  a  source 
of  state  revenue  that  need  receive  attention  here,  since  it 
does  not  really  increase  the  public  receipts.  We  may 
therefore  pass  on  to  consider  those  kinds  of  revenue 
that  are  fixed  in  amount  and  admit  of  capitalisation 
a  circumstance  that  connects  them  with  the  gains  from 
invested  capital^  notwithstanding  that  their  origin  is  very 
different. 

Foremost  amongst  such  revenue  is  the  gain  from  charges 
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on  land.  In  an  earlier  chapter  of  the  present  book  we 
found  that  the  agricultural  domain  had  often  passed  gradu- 
ally from  the  hands  of  the  sovereign  by  the  introduction  of 
hereditary  leases.  Permanency  of  tenure  without  limita- 
tion of  rent  is  of  little  benefit,  as  increase  in  the  charge 
can  always  be  imposed  in  order  to  destroy  the  tenant's 
interest.  Consequently  the  fixing  for  ever,  or  for  a  long 
term,  of  the  rent  to  be  paid  accompanies  the  hereditary 
lease.  The  variable  payments  become  settled  and  definite 
charges. 

In  another  way  the  same  form  of  revenue  comes  into 
existence.  The  servile  tenures  of  the  Middle  Ages  pre- 
scribed a  great  variety  of  duties  to  be  performed  by  the 
tenants,  which  under  the  new  conditions  of  *  money  economy  * 
were  commuted  into  fixed  sums.  English  legislation  on 
copyholds,  the  measures  of  the  French  Constituent  As- 
sembly, and  Prussian  land  legislation  since  1807  have  all 
had  this  commutation  and  settling  of  dues  as  one  of  their 
objects.  The  tithes — so  peculiarly  distinctive  of  ecclesi- 
astical property — have  also  undergone  the  same  treatment, 
wherever  they  have  not  been  abolished.  The  universality  of 
the  forces  that  work  this  change  is  shown  by  the  extension 
of  the  terms  of  the  Indian  land  settlements  and  the  favour 
in  which  perpetual  settlements  are  held.  The  difficulties 
as  to  drawing  a  distinction  between  rent  and  taxation  in 
India  have  been  already  noticed,  as  also  the  fact  that  with 
a  perpetual  settlement  the  state  receipts  in  reality  belong 
to  neither  head,  but  are  a  thing  per  s^} 

A  still  further  question  arises,  viz-  whether  long-continued 
taxes  on  land  should  not  be  included  in  this  class  of  re- 
ceipts. Much  controversy  has  arisen  in  connexion  with 
the  French  /mpoi  fimcier ;  one  party  contending  that  its 
burden  has  ceased  to  be  felt,  since  all  purchasers  deducted 
the  capitalised  amount  of  the  tax  from  the  purchase  money, 
while  opponents  of  this  view^  have  brought  fonvard  the  ever- 
open  possibility  of  changes  in  the  amount  so  levied*     The 

^  See  Bk.  ii.  ch.  2>  §  2. 
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broader  theoretical  aspects  of  the  matters  at  issue  will 
occupy  us  in  studying  taxation,^  when  we  shall  see  reason 
for  adopting  the  last-mentioned  view^  but  some  concession 
can  be  made  to  the  advocates  of  the  rent-charge  conception 
of  land  taxes.  Where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  English  Land 
Tax  of  1692  (originally  intended  to  include  all  property,  but 
evaded  by  the  holders  of  movable  wealth),  the  amount  is 
fixed  on  each  estate,  it  does  become  a  charge  on  the  land. 
The  system  of  redemption,  applied  first  in  1798,  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  prove  the  correctness  of  this  view.  The  so- 
called  '  English  Land  Tax '  is  gradually  disappearing. 
From  its  highest  point  of  ;£i,9i  1,663  '"  ^79^i  it  has  come 
down  to  ;f 7 55,000  in  1900-1,* 

The  ex[aediency  of  allowing  redemption  by  the  parties 
liable  to  such  charges  depends  altogether  on  the  nature  of 
the  burden,  So  long  as  the  land  tax  was,  or  was  intended 
to  be,  variable,  permission  to  capitalise  the  payments  would 
necessarily  be  futile,  since  a  fresh  charge  could  always  be 
imposed,  but,  where  fixity  has  been  introduced,  redemption 
is  generally  for  the  advantage  of  both  sides :  for  that  of 
the  person  liable,  since  otherwise  he  would  not  consent  to 
redeem,  and  for  that  of  the  State,  which  is  thereby  enabled 
to  reduce  its  liabilities.  Whether  a  charge  should  be  fixed 
or  not  depends  on  the  way  in  which  it  has  be^n  estab- 
lished, and  is  mainly  determined  by  considerations  of 
public  policy.  The  conversion  of  taxes  into  fixed  pay- 
ments is,  however,  unquestionably  an  error  in  finance,  as 
owing  to  the  growth  of  public  expenditure,  provision  has 
to  be  made  for  procuring  larger  sums,  while  the  immo- 
bility of  each  existing  tax  compels  the  financier  to  have 
recourse  to  new  and,  on  the  whole,  less  eligible  sources  of 
revenue.  The  same  consideration  applies  to  commutations 
of  rent,  either  of  land,  of  mines,  or  of  concessions  for  rail- 


»  See  Bk,  iv,  ch-  I  §  9. 

'^  Set'  Do  well,  History  ej  Tojc^H&n^  ii.  48  S4^.,  and  iiu  81-91,  for  the  history 
of  Lhe  Lax.  Movable  properly  was  exempted  in  1833^  and  offices  and  pensiom 
in  1875. 
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ways,  canals,  and  other  undertakings.  The  probability  is 
that  they  will  give  a  larger  return  at  each  renewalj  and 
this  additional  gain  is  lost  by  commutation  for  a  fixed  sum, 
unless,  indeed,  full  allowance  is  made  in  the  arrangement 
for  the  value  of  the  increments  that  may  reasonably  be 
expected  in  the  future.  Such  transactions  are  not  usually 
settled  on  terms  favourable  to  the  public  interest  An 
individual  will  not  estimate  a  very  distant  gain  at  its  real 
value  to  the  community,  and,  as  a  rcsult»the  fixed  payment 
will  be  but  slightly  raised  by  the  inclusion  of  a  benefit  to 
be  obtained  later  on.  Financially,  it  is  best  to  reserve  these 
prospective  receipts  for  the  new  objects  of  outlay  that  are 
certain  to  arise. 

§  6.  Besides  the  services  attached  to  land,  there  is  a  mis- 
cellaneous group  of  receipts  which  may  conveniently  be 
noticed  here.  Historically  they  belong  to  the  class  of 
regaiia,  and  are  due  to  the  sovereign's  prerogative. 
Amongst  them  we  may  mention  charges  for  the  privilege 
of  hunting,  or  of  fishing,  which  to  some  small  extent  con- 
tribute to  the  public  revenue  at  present.  Mediaeval  finance 
expanded  this  class  of  receipts  to  a  remarkable  extent 
They  acted,  as  Roscher  as  shown,  as  a  traditional  form  be- 
tween the  earliest  condition,  in  which  the  domanial  revenue 
sufficed  for  the  royal  service,  and  the  later  stale  economy 
depending  chiefly  on  taxation.^  Our  modern  customs  and 
excises  appear  in  germ  in  these  feudal  or  imperial  dues. 
Succession  duties  can  also  be  referred  to  the  same  source  ; 
but,  apart  from  what  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  tax  revenue 
in  rudimentary  form,  there  are  the  well -known  feudal  aids, 
the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  fines,  that  of  taking  ownerless 
goods,  and  the  numberless  other  claims  tliat  the  ingenuity 
of  lawyers  succeeded  in  establishing. 

Modern  finance  has  chiefly  to  deal  with  these  preroga- 
tive rights  so  far  as  they  help  to  explain  the  evolution  of 
existing  systems  of  taxation ^  or  in  the  scattered  remnants 

'  Roscher,  %  iS.  The  whole  chapter  (Bk.  L  ch.  4)  is  one  of  the  bcsL  ia 
his  work. 
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which  arc  found  as  survivals  In  every  country,  inexph'cablc 
except  on  historical  grounds.  The  discussion  also  serves 
as  a  suitable  mtroduction  to  another  class  of  public  receipts 
that  has  presented  much  diflficulty  in  regard  to  its  correct 
position  in  the  financial  system. 

§  7.  The  problem  of  classifying  the  revenues  known  as 
*  fees'  {Gebnhnm)  need  not  be  again  considered*  In 
accordance  with  the  conclusion  before  reached,  no  separate 
department  for  fees  is  requisite*  Some  of  the  so-called 
GebUhren^  e.g.  the  postal  revenue,  have  been  noticed  in  the 
preceding  chapter^  others  will  find  their  place  in  the  study 
of  taxation,  while  the  remainder  of  the  heterogeneous  class 
will  be  considered  here  as  a  sequel  to  the  fixed  charges 
imposed  by  the  State.  By  this  method  the  complications 
that  otherwise  occur  are  avoided,  and  the  creation  of  a 
distinct  group  of  state  receipts,  co-ordinate  with  that 
derived  from  taxation,  becomes  unnecessary. 

If  further  justification  w^erc  needed  for  this  breaking  up 
of  the  topic  of  Gebiihren  that  German  financial  science  has 
laboured  so  strenuously  to  develop,  it  would  be  found  in 
the  remarkable  (Hvergences  of  opinion  among  its  exponents. 
No  two  of  the  able  and  erudite  workers  at  the  subject  give 
precisely  the  same  interpretation  and  arrangement.  The 
one  fixed  and  definite  result  obtained  can  be  and  is  recog- 
nised in  our  treatment,  viz.  that  the  *  fee '  is  paid  in  return 
for  service  done,  and  that  it  does  not  bring  fn  a  clear  return 
to  the  State  over  and  above  the  cost  of  the  service  for 
which  it  is  paid. 

The  classification  and  division  of  the  different  kinds  of 
fees  is  almost  as  unsettled  as  the  nature  and  position  of  the 
whole  system,  but  \vhen  we  deduct  those  charges  that  really 
belong  to  the  industrial  domain,  as  also  whatever  is  in  fact 
tax  revenue,  the  difficulty  is  very  much  lessened  Special 
reasons  apart,  the  State  may  charge  for  any  ser\^ice  ren- 
dered to  a  determinate  individual,  and  therefore  it  v*'ould 

'  See  Bk,  ii>  ch,  i,  §§  4,  5,  and  note  at  end. 
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seem  abstractly  possible  that  each  public  function  would 
have  its  corresponding  fees.  State  services  cannot,  as  we 
know,  be  analysed  and  their  effect  on  each  citizen  assigned. 
The  general  interests  of  the  socfety  are  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  all ;  were  it  otherwise  the  whole  organisation  of 
the  State  might  be  dissolved,  and  its  duties  given  up  to  in- 
dividual enterprise.  Fees  come  in  only  as  a  siipplement  to 
the  other  receipts  of  the  public  exchequer^  and  have  to  be 
confined  to  certain  cases  of  measurable  services^  where  the 
citizen  is  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  public 
power. 

§  8.  The  administration  of  justice  has  been  the  occasion 
for  the  earliest  of  these  charges.  Without  returning  to  the 
previously  considered  position  of  primitive  law  courts,^  we 
need  only  bear  in  mind  that  the  cost  of  law  services  has  been 
more  and  more  placed  on  the  general  revenue*  From  being 
self-supporting,  the  cost  of  justice  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing. Never thelesSj  a  large  number  of  charges  are  still 
levied  in  connexion  with  legal  proceedings  in  every  modern 
country.  The  United  Kingdom  shows  net  receipts  for  the 
year  1893-4  to  the  amount  of  ^870,844  under  the  general 
head  of '  Fees/  of  which  by  far  the  largest  part  was  obtained 
from  court  charges*  Local  governments  also  receive  fees 
for  police  and  justice  which  ought  in  strictness  to  be  added, 
but  the  total  amount  was  less  than  ;fJ500,ooo  for  1887-8. 
In  France  the  system  of  court  fees  in  the  older  form  of 
ipices  was  abolished  at  the  Revolution,  but  the  charges  for 
documents  and  legal  forms  are  still  a  part  of  the  revenue 
under  the  title  Gnffe.  The  timbn^  or  stamp  duty^  also 
affects  judicial  acts,  but  the  greater  part  of  its  return  is 
really  taxation*  For  the  year  1888  the  receipts  from  the 
Greffe  were  8^225,000  francs.  The  same  category  of 
receipts  in  Italy  for  the  year  1881  came  to  7,0OO|O0O  lire. 
The  several  German  States,  as  well  as  the  Imperial 
Government,  obtain  more  or  less  revenue  from  the  same 
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source.  So  do  many  of  the  American  commonweaUhs, 
but  the  value  of  the  comparative  figures  is  very  little, 
owing  to  the  intermixture  of  fees  with  taxation.^ 

Besides  the  revenue  derived  from  contentious  proceed- 
inga,  or  from  fines  on  criminals,  there  are  numerous  juridical 
acts  which  require  for  their  validity  the  payment  of  a  con- 
tribution to  the  State,  or  which  involve  work  on  the  part 
of  the  public  officials,  that  can  be  charged  for  on  the 
ordinary  principle  of  service  done.  Such  are  entries  in 
official  registerSi  grants  of  naturalisation^  and  the  supply  of 
copies  of  legal  transactions.  One  of  the  most  important  in 
practice  is  the  dealing  with  land  titles.  In  all  countries 
with  a  proper  land  system  owners'  titles  are  registered  and 
changes  in  the  rights  over  land  are  recorded.  The  benefit 
of  such  a  system  to  owners  and  intending  purchasers  is 
beyond  question,  while  the  cost  is  very  moderate,  A  low 
scale  of  fees  for  the  operations  of  the  registry  suffices  to 
cover  its  expenses^  and  therefore  is  an  eminently  suitable 
mode  of  providing  for  them*  Such  charges  are  in  principle 
clearly  distinct  from  the  heavy  duties  on  the  transfer  of 
land  that  still  exist  in  France  and  form  a  part  of  the 
system  of  enregistremeni.  Low  fees  have  the  double  ad* 
vantage  of  securing  without  difficulty  a  good  proportion  of 
the  expense  that  administration  entails,  and  of  allowing 
transactions  to  be  carried  on  without  check* 

§  9,  Fees  for  justice  and  juridical  acts  shade  off  almost 
i  n  s  en  s  i  b  1  y  i  n  to  *  ad  m  I  n  I  s  t  r a  ti  ve  fees  *  ( Verwaiiu  ngsg£b  uhren  \ 
so  that  many  of  those  enumerated  in  the  preceding  section 
might  fairly  be  placed  under  the  latter  head,  but  where 
the  payment  is  made  in  connexion  with  questions  of  legal 
right,  it  seems  better  to  regard  it  as  a  *  law  fee/  Among 
administrative  fees  those  for  ordinary  certificates,  e.g,  of 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  may  be  included  the  issue  of 

^  ■  Die  itlisolute  utirl  relative  Hohe  des  GebWhrenert rages  in  verschiedenen 
Staaten  mit  emandtr  £ti  vergteichen,  isL  flarum  bb  jctzt  tiur  hcicb^t  unvoU- 
konimen  moglich,  weildie  Grbuhren  f^LSt  uberall,  jedoch  mil  schr  verschicdenetD 
Grade,  mit  Vcrkehrssicuem  verquickl  siod.'  Rose  her,  §  2J,  n,  16.  Cp,  Wagner, 
iL  69. 
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passports,  attestation  of  degrees  and  diplomas^  and  the 
many  other  payments  for  special  official  relations.  More 
important,  however,  are  charges  connected  with  economic 
transactions,  such  as  fees  for  testing  the  quality  of  articles, 
that  now  exist  chiefly  as  survivals  of  the  older  system  of 
regulation,  as  e^.  the  English  hall-mark  on  gold  and  siiver, 
or  have  been  introduced  on  social  grounds,  as  in  the  case 
of  testing  for  adulteration. 

In  this  somewhat  miscellaneous  collection,  whose  in- 
definiteness  results  from  the  wide  extension  of  state  func- 
tions, may  be  placed  the  revenue  from  seignorage.  The 
function  of  coining  money  is  undertaken  by  ever>'  civilised 
government,  and  in  most  cases  a  small  amount  of  the  metal 
sent  for  coinage  is  retained  in  order  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  process.  Where  the  deduction  is  limited  to  the 
amount  necessary  to  cover  the  cost  it  is  substantially  a  fee 
for  guaranteeing  the  fineness  and  weight  of  the  currency- 
The  English  mint  does  not  even  do  this  in  respect  to  the 
gold  coinage^  which  is  a  cause  of  expense  to  the  State.  It 
is  more  than  recompensed  on  the  token  coinage  of  silver 
and  copper,  which  gives  a  varying  surplus,  amounting  for 
the  year  1889-90  to  the  unusually  large  sum  of  ^i"/ 74,000* 
Receipts  of  so  considerable  an  amount,  if  normal,  would 
not  be  treated  under  the  present  head.  If  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  seignorage  charge  pressed  on  any  class  or 
classes,  it  would  be  a  special  tax  levied  on  them  ;  if  it  was 
the  result  of  state  monopoly,  it  would  be  a  gain  of  the 
State  from  the  industrial  undertaking  of  coinage.  As  any 
large  gain  is  xcry  rare — the  receipts  of  the  English  mint 
for  1889-90  were  described  by  Viscount  Goschen  as  a 
*  windfall  which  cannot  be  expected  to  recur  *  '—and  as  some 
mints  do  not  cover  their  working  expenses,  it  is  best  to 
regard  seignorage  as  being  one  of  the  class  of  *  fees/ 

Charges  for  testing  weights  and  measures  make  another 
item  in  the  list ;  so  do  lighthouse  dues  and  dock  charges 
In  almost  ^v^ry  case  of  administrative  action  there  will  be 

'  BitJ^ei  Speftk,  April  17th,  1890.     The  receipt  for  1S97  S  was  ;^42!,qoo. 
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some  receipts  owing  to  the  definite  services  that  are  ren- 
dered to  individuals  or  the  commodities  supplied  to  them* 
The  sale  of  ofHcial  publications  may  be  given  as  an 
example. 

A  comparatively  important  but  diminishing  head  of 
revenue  from  '  fees  *  is  found  in  school  attendance  pay- 
ments. The  promotion  of  education  is  now  regarded  as  a 
public  duty,  involving  extensive  outlay,  which  must  be 
supplied  either  from  taxation  or  from  the  fees  paid  by 
those  who  avail  themselves  of  instruction.  There  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  a  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  system 
should  not  be  borne  by  the  parents,  unless  in  the  case  of 
actual  destitution-  The  tendency,  however,  is  towards 
their  removaL  The  United  States,  and  France  since  iSSi, 
have  no  fees  for  primary  schools.  Prussia  still  retains 
them,  but  they  have  disappeared  in  the  United  Kingdom 
under  the  operation  of  the  Education  Acts  of  1 891  and 
lSg2-^  The  higher  educational  institutions  also  produce 
fees  in  small  amounts,  as  e.g^.  in  England  the  University 
of  London,  before  the  recent  change  in  its  constitution 
almost  covered  its  annual  working  expenditure  by  the  fees 
of  candidates  for  its  degrees  and  certificates, 

§  10*  Looking  back  on  the  list  of  receipts  that  may  fairly 
be  classed  as  fees,  we  see  the  absence  of  any  harmonious  or 
logical  arrangement*  There  is  no  branch  of  the  public 
power  to  which  they  can  be  attributed  ;   they  are  spread 


^  The  smuuuts  paid  in  i3S9  were  as  follows  ; — 

RngUnd.        Fees  m  School  Boari!  schools    ,.     ,*. 

Fees  in  other  schools  receiving  grants 
Scotland.         Fee**  in  public  schools 

In  other  schools.,,      ,*.     *.,     ,*, 
Ireland.  School  fees  In  National  schoob 

Total    ,.     ..      ,,.     .,, 


£ 

46,164 
110*592 

;£'z.248,86i 


lo  Prus^  the  school  fees  were  in  iSjt  10^4981794  marks, 

187S  12,975,527      „ 

ij  M  J8S6  io,926»o8s      „ 

Cohn,  §  190,  n*. 
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over  the  local  and  general  budgets,  and  sometimes  never 
come  into  account,  being  the  perquisites  of  the  officials  who 
receive  themi  as  is  not  uncommon  in  the  United  States, 
Much  of  the  law  that  regulates  them  is  only  of  interest  in 
administration  ;  they  are  often  inextricably  mixed  up  with 
the  public  industrial  receipts  and  with  taxes,  especially 
*  taxes  on  commerce'  {Verkehrssteuern)}  and  finally  the 
aid  they  give  to  the  financier  is  not  considerable.  They 
may  indeed  be  regarded  as  incidental  products  of  state 
action.  Just  as  in  manufacturing  processes  certain  by- 
products are  found  which  are  sold  for  what  they  can  bring, 
or  as  the  labourer  disposes  of  his  spare  hours  for  any  wages 
that  will  overcome  his  desire  for  leisure,  so  the  mechanism 
of  the  State,  while  aiming  at  the  efficient  discharge  of  the 
tasks  set  to  it,  nevertheless  does  not  refuse  to  collect  revenue 
that  can  be  acquired  without  neglect  of  the  primary  object 
in  view,  and  such  revenue  is  that  from  fees. 

There  is  thus  complete  justification  for  regarding  them 
as  an  appendage  to  the  quasi^private^  economic  receipts^  as_ 
we  have  done  in  the  present  chapter*^ 

^  Cp.  *  B«l  dem  engenZusammcn  bang  von  Rechts-  «nd  Verwaltungh^djlihren 
mil  Verkehrssteuern  in  der  Prasti^  und  heii  deir  filr  beide  vielfach  gemeinsauicn 
Erhebungsform  im  Stem  pel  ist  die  beiiigtiche  Einnahme  daraus  ebensu  wie 
A\tt  G^setigebting  dariil>t*f  nicht  wohl  zu  trennen.  Die  Ge^etzt?  t>t'Uenen  muiM 
lieide  Abgabearten  in  hunter  Vermengung. '     Wagner^  ii*  69. 

*  See  note  to  Bk.  \i.  ch*  1  for  further  di^usdon  of  this  point. 


CHAPTER   V 

STATE    PROPERTY.— GENERAL   CONSIDERATIONS   ON 
QUASI-PRIVATE    REVENUE 

§  I.  We  have  now  examined  the  different  classes  of  public 
receipts  that  can  be  fairly  classed  as  *  quasi-private '  or 
*  economic';  what  the  practical  financier  would,  describe 
as  *  non-tax  revenue.'  The  component  elements  are  some- 
what heterogeneous,  a  necessary  result  of  the  variety  and 
complexity  of  public  administration.  Some  of  the  categories 
shade  off  indefinitely  into  the  other  great  class  of  contribu- 
tions obtained  through  taxation,  and  thus  deprive  the 
technical  groupings  made  for  practical  purposes  of  the 
logical  consistency  needed  in  scientific  inquiry.  In  another 
respect  the  nature  of  things  presents  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  precise  classification.  The  *  economic  *  revenue  of  the 
State  is  the  product  of  property  held,  or  payment  for  .ser- 
vices done,  by  it.  Great  masses  of  public  property  are, 
however,  not  productive  of  revenue  in  the  ordinary  .sense. 
From  the  Houses  of  Parliament  down  to  the  smallest 
court-house — from  Epping  Forest  to  the  village  green — 
there  are  buildings  and  lands  that  bring  in  no  return  to  be 
entered  in  any  budget,  local  or  general.  They  are,  never- 
theless, a  constituent  part  of  the  public  domain,  the  loss  of 
which  would  be  seriously  felt  even  financially.  They  con- 
tribute not  wealth  in  the  strict  sense,  but  utility,  and  the 
problem  of  determining  their  financial  advantage  is  there- 
fore a  difficult  one.     It  seems  that  the  best  mode  of  framing 
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an  approximately  correct  estimate  is  to  take  the  sacrifice 
that  their  loss  would  impose.  The  destruction  of  the  public 
buildings  of  this  class  in  the  United  Kingdom  would  place 
a  considerable  charge  on  both  national  and  local  resources, 
and  this  sum  gauges  the  value  of  the  existing  buildings. 
The  same  test  applies  to  the  land  devoted  to  general  use 
such  as  parks,  commons^  and  roads  when  free  from  toUs.^ 
The  last-mentioned  case  shows  how  revenue- yielding  pro- 
perty can  pass  into  the  class  under  discussion,  and  the 
French  canals  previously  noticed  afford  another  instance 
Strictly  speakings  the  policy  of  charging  fees  only  equi- 
valent to,  or  even  under,  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  an 
intermediate  stage  between  using  state  possessions  as  a 
source  of  ecotiomic  revenue  and  abandoning  them  to 
gratuitous  use. 

The  extension  of  this  'unproductive*  public  domain  is 
one  of  the  remarkable  features  of  the  present  century.  The 
movement,  usually  described  under  the  title  of  *  State 
Socialism,*  has  made  public  authorities  owners  of  museums, 
picture-galleries,  libraries,  baths,  gardens,  and  the  other 
appliances  of  a  civilised  society.  No  materials  are  at 
present  available  forformirij  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
extent  of  the  movement,  but  of  its  reality  and  importance 
there  can  be  no  question.  It  is  not  limited  to  any  particular 
country,  and  it  is  as  prominent  in  local  as  in  central  govern- 
ment. Though  commonly  placed  under  the  head  of  *  State 
Socialism,'  it  is  really  *  communistic*  rather  than  *  social- 
istic,' since  it  implies  the  gratuitous  supply  of  certain  advan* 
tages  that  may  be  wholly  unearned  by  the  receivers.     The 

'  Other  but  less  sutisractory  measures  have  been  sometimes  suggeslrcL 
Instead  of  I  he  co$t  of  rc-^toralion  the  orLginul  cost  of  prod  uc  Lion  or  acqubiLion 
would,  ii  is  said,  shuw  the  amouiu  of  public  advantage  obtained  from  thi; 
outlay^  Tbis  metboc!  is  certainly  easier  and  more  de6nite,  but  it  overlooks 
the  fact  that  mere  cost,  as  such,  docs  not  determine  value,  and  that  all  fixed 
forms  of  wealth  change  their  values,  generally  in  a  downward  direction,  in  the 
course  of  time*  Land  h  the  only  part  of  the  national  possessions  that  is 
likely  in  the  long  run  to  increase  in  value.  The  measure  of  present  exchange 
value  is  also  inapplicable,  as  much  of  the  property  forming  the  piiblic  domain 
is  not  of  a  kind  th^^l  U  demanded  by  private  purchaseri. 
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classes  that  benefit  directly  are  not  those  who  contribute, 
even  in  labour^  to  the  work  of  society.  The  public  domain, 
applied  to  either  state  or  general  use,  also  influences  the 
financial  position  by  the  outlay  that  is  needed  to  keep  it  in 
eflFicient  working.  The  existence  of  numerous  public  build- 
ings, of  large  areas  of  land  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
community,  of  works  directly  supplying  state  needs,  might 
give  a  very  considerable  sum  of  assets  to  be  entered  in  the 
national  ledger  if  an  inventory  of  state  property  were  taken.^ 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  State  is  in  mer- 
cantile phraseology  '  a  going  concern/  Its  property  cannot 
be  realised  without  suspending  the  processes  of  political  life, 
and  so  long  as  these  continue  further  expenditure  is  un- 
avoidable* This  part  of  public  property  resembles  the 
mansion,  demesne,  carriages,  plate,  and  furniture  of  a  rich 
man,  which  are  only  productive  of  wealth  on  the  break- 
ing-up  of  his  establishment,  and  otherwise  involve  him  in 
additional  outlay.^  Each  is,  in  the  language  of  modern 
economists,  the  'consumers'  capital*  of  the  proprietor, 
affording  utility  but  not  revenue  in  the  narrower  sense  of 
the  word. 

These  various  points  of  connexion  are  quite  sufficient 
ground  for  noticing  the  unproductive  possessions  of  the 
State,  and  their  suitable  position  is  plainly  in  immediate 
sequence  to  that  other  section  of  public  property  which 
does  contribute  to  the  resources  of  the  budget  Between 
land  earning  profit  and  land  that  merely  affords  enjoyment 
there  are  so  many  intermediiitc  gradations  that  we  pass 
almost  insensibly  from  one  to  the  other ;  and  the  same 
statement  is  applicable  to  some  other  forms  of  fixed  capital. 

There  is  an  evident  convenience  in  the  use  of  separate 
terms   for  these   two    classes    of  public   property.      The 


^  As  ptirs^iied  in  tuily  under  thti  sy^icm  of  M.  Ccrbcmi. 

'  As  jwinled  uvit  by  Mr.  Dcvasr—Pcl  Economy ^  585 — there  maybe  a  financial 
gain  by  ihc  induCf  menL  given  lo  foreigners  to  set  He  in  the  ctiiintryi  e.g^,  Italy 
with  iLsiirtjstk  treasures.  Further,  the  earning  powers  of  the  inhabiUnts  may 
be  increased.     This  property  is  then  indirectly  protJuctive* 
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language  of  French  administration  describes  the  revenue- 
giving  part  as  *  Domaim  prix^i  dt  fetat'  while  the  remainder 
is  the  *  Damaine  public^'  though  the  latter  term  is  some- 
times used  in  a  wider  sense  to  include  all  the  possessions 
of  the  State.  The  phrase  *  Domains  prtv^'  has  often  a  legal 
rather  than  an  economical  or  financial  meaning,  and  denotes 
the  property  held  by  the  State  as  a  juristic  person*  Stein 
has  proposed  the  terms  *  Domdnen  '  and  *  Staatsbesitz  '  for 
the  *  productive  *  and  '  unproductive  '  parts  of  the  public 
property,  and  perhaps  the  best  English  equivalents  would 
be  *  domain'  and  'property,'  though  the  latter  is  rather 
too  vague  unless  qualified  by  some  limiting  term*^ 

§  2,  All  the  sources  of  revenue  described  in  the  present 
book  possess  one  common  feature  that  differentiates  tltem 
from  the  tax  receipts.  Their  amount  has  no  essential  con* 
nexion  with  the  public  wants.  No  matter  what  may  be 
the  demands  on  the  public  treasury,  the  various  parts  of  the 
national  domain  will  continue  to  give  the  returns  that  the 
economic  conditions  establish.  State  lands  will  afford  rent, 
state  investments  interest,  and  stdte  industries  profit  under 
the  normal  form  of  those  divisions  of  income.  They  will 
not  increase  in  times  of  pressure,  nor  will  they  diminish 
when  funds  are  abundant^  and  they  therefore  deserve  the 
epithet  *  mechantcal*  as  opposed  to  *  organic  *  which  has 
been  given  to  them.^  This  feature  of  itself  makes  recourse 
to  taxation  a  necessity  in  times  of  increasing  expenditure. 
Even  on  the  supposition  that  England  had  sufficient  returns 
from  its  economic  revenues  to  meet  the  expenditure  of 
1790^  the  French  wars  would  have  disturbed  the  balance, 
and  it  would  never  since  have  been  restored.  It  might 
appear  that  the  proposition  just  stated  is  not  strictly 
exact  Fresh  state  wants  might  lead  to  more  judicious 
management  of  the  domain.  Rents  might  be  brought 
nearer  to  the  economic  limit     State  industries  might  be 

*  Leroy- Beau  lieu,  L   38  1  Say,  Dutwrnmire  it^cmQmie  pciitiqttet  i*  719  ; 
jb,,  Dklifffiftair^  dci  FinatHei,  1.  14S2-S5  ;  Stein,  ii.  144^. 
'  Umpfenbach,  78. 
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worked  with  a  closer  eye  to  profit,  and  fees,  notably,  might 
be  made  higher.  This  qualification  is  only  apparent  The 
previous  low  receipts  were  either  the  result  of  bad  manage- 
ment or  of  a  particular  Jine  of  policy^  and  if  the  former, 
could  have  been  rectified  apart  from  the  new  needs,  if  the 
latter,  would  involve  the  lo:^s  of  the  object  previously  aimed 
at  Increased  rents  may  retard  agricultural  advance, 
higher  railway  charges  injuriously  a  fleet  comnfierce,  and  in- 
creased fees  tend  to  limit  the  transactions  on  which  they 
are  charged.  Assuming  then  that  pre-existing  receipts 
have  been  arranged  on  correct  principles,  no  increase  can 
be  obtained  without  a  corresponding  loss  to  the  community, 
and  in  many  instances  it  will  be  reaHy  taxation,  as  may 
easily  happen  with  regard  to  any  economic  source  of 
income.  It  is  further  probable  that  new  demands  will  act 
injuriously  on  the  economic  revenues,  e.g.  war  with  its 
accompanying  expenditure  retards  social  progress. 

The  antithesis  between  'mechanical'  and  'organic* 
revenue  is  thus  shown  to  be  based  on  the  natural  conditions 
of  the  two  classesp  and  to  indicate  the  place  of  each  in  a 
developed  financial  system. 

4}  3.  The  division  of  the  mechanical  sources  between 
central  and  local  authorities  is  in  general  determined  by 
the  history  and  situation  of  each  particular  country.  Land 
may,  it  would  seem,  be  held  either  by  the  State  as  repre- 
senting the  sovereign  of  medieval  times,  or  by  the  parish 
or  cQfmnum,  which  is  the  descendant  of  the  old  village 
community,  but  peculiarities  in  legal  development  have 
influenced  the  actual  position.  The  English  parish  is  very 
different  from  the  French  cammune  with  its  juristic  per- 
sonality and  separate  property.*  The  mmmufie  and  the 
State  are  in  most  European  countries  the  only  public  powers 
that  have  had  enough  continuity  of  existence  to  acquire 
the  ownership  of  land.   The  Crown  and  Church  possessions 


^  The  Local  Government  Act  ( I S94)  by  I  he  creation  of  |>arish  councils  and 
the  jiowers  given  to  the  parish  as  a  unit  haji  coni^if^erably  di1Binish[^(i  Vhr  Force 
of  this  contract. 


have  passed  to  the  latter^  the  *  \vaste '  of  the  district  to  the 
former* 

fn termed iate  bodies  under  unified  governments,  e.g,^ 
the  Enghsh  '  County*  and  the  French  *  Department/  have 
little  economic  receipts^  and  what  they  possess  is  of  recent 
origin.  Federation  naturally  suppHes  the  principal  sub- 
divisions with  larger  possessions^  or  rather  it  leaves  them 
the  wealth  which  they  held  before  union,  though  in  certain 
cases  the  tendency  is  towards  placing  land,  and  especially 
forests,  under  the  central  govern  nnent,* 

With  regard  to  industrial  ui>dertakings  the  genera!  rule, 
confirmed  by  practice,  is  in  favour  of  placing  them  in 
charge  of  the  State,  Local  bodies  cannot  be  expected  to 
deal  wisely  with  the  complicated  and  involved  questions 
that  must  arise*  The  principle  of  *  particular  interest '  is 
the  reason  for  a  class  of  exceptions.  Just  as  those  public 
functions  that  principally  concern  a  town  or  district  should, 
generally  speaking,  be  entrusted  to  its  authorities^  so  should 
the  industries  connected  with  those  functions  or  services. 
It  is  on  this  ground  that  municipal  gas  and  waterworks, 
main  drainage  systems^  and  tramways  are  to  be  justified 
Such  undertakings  are  most  prominent  in  urban  districts, 
but,  if  needed^  rural  bodies  may  fitly  carry  them  out.  Local 
railway  lines  (^^-  the  Chemins  de  Fer  d'mt^rit  heal  of 
French  finance)  may  be,  and  sometimes  are,  ow^ned  by  the 
appropriate  local  body.  The  railways  possessed  by  the 
various  German  States  would  probably  be  more  success- 
ful if  they  were  in  the  hands  of  the  imperial  adminis- 
tration, and  such  was  the  original  design  of  the  promoters 
of  state  purchase,  only  defeated  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
smaller  States, 

Postal  and  telegraphic  administration  and  industries 
monopolised  for  the  purpose  of  special  taxation  are  best 
suited  for  administration  by  the  general  government.     As 

*  Cp.  the  receitt  Swiss  legislation  on  forests  already  mentioned  (Bk.  li,  ch.  2, 
%  to),  anfl  I  he  surrendiT  of  public  knds  by  Americaji  Slates  to  the  Fedcml 
GovernmenL 
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regards  the  various  receipts  capable  of  capitalisation  no 
general  rule  obtains.  When  they  are  received  by  local 
bodies  supervision  by  state  officials  is  desirable  in  order  to 
prevent  malad ministration  or  redemption  for  insufficient 
value,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  depriving  a  town 
or  district  of  any  resources  of  the  kind  that  it  may  possess. 
Its  taxation  is  so  far  reduced,  and  the  nation  as  a  whole 
has  no  claim  to  the  funds. 

Fees  have  ^o  be  distributed  according  to  their  source. 
Local  administration  is  fairly  entitled  to  what  may  be 
called  its  *  incidental  earnings.'  On  the  other  band,  all 
administrative  revenue  that  is  gained  by  agents  of  the 
central  government  is  justly  due  to  it  By  this  simple 
rule  much  confusion  is  avoided,  and  there  is  the  best 
chance  of  effective  control. 

A  like  consideration  ought  to  guide  the  division  of  un 
productive  property.  Whatever  land  or  buildings  subserve 
the  wants  of  local  administration  should  belong  to  the 
authority  so  administering  ;  the  general  government  should 
retain  the  remainder.  Thus  buildings  for  the  local  courts 
parks,  or  baths  for  a  town  are  best  put  under  local  control 
National  museums  or  libraries,  or  the  principal  courts  ot 
justice,  belong  rightly  to  the  State. 

§  4.  The  necessity  or  advantage  of  general  rules  on  the 
subject  of  division  is,  however,  much  reduced  by  two  cir- 
cumstances viz.  first,  the  variety  of  conditions  in  different 
countries,  and  the  numerous  modifications  in  the  structure 
of  local  government  Much  more  depends  on  the  character 
of  the  particular  people,  or  even  the  particular  body,  than 
is  usually  the  case  in  finance.  Thus  the  devolution  with 
benefit  of  powers  to  the  Corporation  or  to  the  County 
Council  of  London  is  no  argument  for  a  similar  course 
with  the  municipality  of  Paris.  Nor  can  inferences  be 
safely  drawn  from  both  these  bodies  to  the  proper  position 
of  the  Corporation  of  New  York.  At  present  the  duty  of 
the  inquirer  is  rather  to  note  the  actual  phenomena,  avoid- 
ing hasty  generalisation.  The  other  qualifying  circumstance 
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is  the  interaction  of  the  central  and  local  bodies  in  respect 
to  finance.  Not  to  touch  as  yet  on  taxation ^  we  can^  even 
at  present^  see  that  land  belonging  to  the  mmmunes  may 
for  financial  reasons  be  managed  by  the  State,  and  the 
receipts  paid  over  to  the  owners.  Again,  local  bodies  may 
for  convenience  or  economy  take  charge  of  public  property 
which  is  essentially  that  of  the  State,  So  also  general  fees 
may  be  received  by  local  officials,  or  vice  versa.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  the  two  agencies,  or  rather  the  two  sides, 
of  the  public  power  are  so  interlocked  that  systematic 
distribution  of  revenue  cannot  be  made  vvithout  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  whole  position,  and  full  allowance 
for  the  many  influencing  conditions. 

§  5.  A  final  question  now  presents  itself,  viz,  what  is  the 
proportion  of  revenue  contributed  by  the  *  mechanical  * 
sources?  Or,  in  other  w^ords,  how  much  is  left  to  be 
supplied  by  taxation  ?  The  answer,  it  need  not  be  said, 
will  vary  according  to  the  time  and  the  country  to  which 
it  applies.  In  some  German  States,  at  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  taxation  did  not  exist  save  as  an  exceptional 
resource.  The  present  English  or  French  revenue  is  almost 
wholly  made  up  from  this  '  extraordinary '  aid,  as  it  was 
anciently  called.  And  many  intermediate  positions  are 
to  be  found. 

Before  entering  on  these  particulars  we  must  recall  a 
distinction  noticed  already  for  another  purpose,  viz.  that 
between  gross  and  net  revenue.  Modern  finance  has 
accepted  as  correct  the  policy  of  bringing  all  sums  received 
and  expended  into  account,  so  that  the  budget  shall  re- 
veal any  defect  in  the  operations  carried  on.  For  scientific 
analysis  ft  is  just  as  necessary  to  eliminate  certain  elements 
from  each  side  of  the  accounts.  To  take  the  nearest 
example.  In  the  English  accounts  for  the  year  igoo-ii 
Posts  and  Telegraphs  figure  on  the  revenue  side  for 
;f  17^250,000,  and  form  over  13  per  cent  of  the  receipts. 
The  expenditure  was,  however,  taken  as  jf  12,700^000,  and 
this,   deducted    from   the    former   sum»  leaves   the   more 
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modest  item  of  i^3,S5o»ooOj  or  less  than  3  per  cent  If  all 
the  component  parts  of  revenue  were  equally  affected  by 
this  diminution  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  con^ paring 
amounts  ;  but  the  nature  of  the  quasi-private  State  revenue 
makes  the  gross  largely  exceed  the  net  receipts,  %\  hile  in 
respect  to  taxation  the  existence  of  any  remarkable  differ- 
ence between  the  two  is  of  itself  a  strong  objection  to 
the  particular  form  so  affected  as  showing  undue  cost  in 
collection.  Nor  are  these  differences  confined  to  the  tax 
as  opposed  to  the  non-tax  receipts  ;  within  the  latter  class 
the  relation  of  net  and  gross  revenue  is  not  in  every, 
perhaps  hardly  in  any,  case  exactly  the  same.  The  Indian 
land  revenue  gives  a  very  high  proportion  of  net  return. 
In  1 899- 1 900,  about  iJ  14,5 00,000  out  of  iT  17,200,000.  The 
Prussian  mrnes^  on  the  contrary,  give  very  little  net  re- 
ceipts, and  some  purely  industrial  enterprises  have  often 
a  balance  on  the  wrong  side. 

What  is  most  important  at  present  is  to  recognise 
that  in  estimating  the  financial  merits  of  the  various 
sources  net  revenue  is  the  only  sound  basis  of  calculation. 
No  matter  what  are  the  gross  incomings,  if  there  are 
equal  outgoings  the  exchequer  does  not  benefit  Taking 
this  view,  %ve  are  led  to  reduce  very  much  the  importance 
of  the  economic  receipts.  Except  in  the  case  of  rent  the 
net  returns  are  small.  Even  the  Prussian  state  railwaysi 
the  most  profitable  of  public  undertakings^  do  not  produce 
much  revenue  when  compared  with  the  total  net  receipts 
of  the  budget  Besides,  the  intrusion  of  the  tax  element 
tends  to  deprive  some  of  the  most  important  public 
industries  of  their  purely  economic  character. 

§  6.  The  intermixture  of  economic  and  tax  revenues  as 
well  as  the  complications  of  net  and  gross  receipts,  and 
the  involved  relations  of  capital  and  revenue  accounts^ 
prevent  a  precise  and  definite  answer  regarding  the  pro- 
portion of  public  expenditure  defrayed  out  of  taxation* 
It  is,  however,  possible  to  give  approximate  results  that 
are   not   without  value.      In   the    English   financial  year 


I90J-2,  the  receipts  from  taxation  were ^^'i 2 1,893,000,  The 
cost  of  collection  was  ;^2,970,ooo,  leaving  a  net  return  of 
/i  18,923,000*  Non-tax  receipts  came  to  ^^21,105,000, 
expenditure  to  ;£^  15,300,000,  and  the  net  receipts  to 
jf  7,805,000. 

Passing  over  the  various  readjustments  that  the  question 
of  fees  and  the  distribution  of  interest  on  capital  charges 
might  in  strictness  necessitate,  94  per  cent,  is  obtained 
from  taxation  against  6  per  cent  from  other  sources. 
Local  finance  in  England  and  Wales  for  the  year  1898-9 
(the  last  available)  gained  by  taxation  ;f  38,600,000  directly, 
and  j^i  1,790,000,  from  contributions  of  the  central  govern- 
ment. Gas,  electric  lighting,  waterworks,  and  tramways 
yielded  over  ;f  10,430,000,  while  their  cost  was  ^(^7 ,785^000, 
This  balance  of  ^2,645, 000  has  to  be  further  reduced  by 
the  interest  on  debt  incurred  on  the  industries  in  question,  or 
about  jC2, 3 50,000,  the  net  gain  being  brought  down  to  less 
than  jf 300,000.  Tolls,  dues,  repayments,  rents,  and  divi- 
dends came  to  about  ;t9,O00,00o ,  from  which  the  uncertain 
cost  of  collection  has  to  be  taken.  The  broad  inference 
from  these  figures  is  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  gross  local 
receipts  come  from  taxation,  the  remaining  one-third  being 
otherwise  obtained,  but  that  in  the  net  receipts  taxation 
stands  to  other  sources  in  the  ratio  of  5  to  i} 

Germany  shows  a  somewhat  different  position.  Nearly 
all  the  German  States  have  a  good  percentage  of  their 
gross  receipts  from  economic  revenue,  but  when  the  cost 
of  gaining  that  revenue  is  taken  into  account  there  is  very 
little  surplus  left  Thus  the  estimated  net  revenue  for  the 
year  1902  from  the  Prussian  lands  and  forests  (other  than 
railways)  is  59,600,000  marks  (;f  2,980,000) ;  that  from  mines 
and  salt-works  30,800,000  marks  (;f  1,540,000),  the  railway 
earnings  (part  of  which  is  taxation)  contributed  532  million 


*  The  returns  qf  local  finance  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  f«il  to  distinguish 
between  tax  receipts  and  paynjcnis  for  gas  and  water.  Nor  are  ihe  English 
accounts  as  yel  quite  cleaily  separated.  For  earlier  periods  Ihey  are  a]n»o*t 
unless  for  the  present  purpose. 
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marks  (;f26,6oo.OOoX  or  a  total  of  about  623  million  marks 
(or  ;£^3 1 , 1 50,000),*  The  gross  receipts  would  convey  a  quite 
different  impression.  They  for  the  same  year  are  estimated 
at  1,714  million  marks,  the  corresponding  outlay,  net  work- 
ing interest  on  railway  debt,  being  1.091  million  marks. 
As  the  gross  receipts  from  all  sources  are  taken  at  2,614 
million  marks,  while  the  net  receipts  only  reach  SB3  million 
marks,^  we  may  conclude  that  though  the  domain  and 
industrial  undertakings  were  over  62  per  cent  of  the  gross^ 
they  formed  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  net  income,^  The 
inclusion  of  fees  and  administrative  revenue  would  increase 
the  proportion  of  economic  receipts,  but  the  tax  element  is 
so  prominent  in  them  (especially  the  law  fees)  that  the 
correctness  of  this  course  is  doubtful* 

The  other  German  States  resemble  Prussia,  though  in 
their  case  the  proportion  of  net  receipts  by  taxation  is 
probably  larger,  as  their  net  income  from  railways  and 
mines  is  lower.  Austria  and  Hungarj^  too,  gain  much 
less  than  Prussia  from  the  economic  sources  of  revenue. 

India  is  the  only  other  country  whose  proportion  of 
economic  revenue  is  deserving  of  attention*  One  note- 
worthy feature  of  Indian  finance  is  the  contrast  between 
its  most  productive  sources  and  those  of  European 
countries^  especially  Great  Britain*     Its  financial  mainstay 


^  The  mterest  on  ihe  railway  debt  has  also  to  be  Litken  into  accounu 

^  This  even  includes  the  inierest  on  Ihe  sLale  railway  debt,  which  should  in 
atzict  accuracy  be  deJucied. 

■  The  cunirlbnilonsi  Malriai/ariteifrit^)  of  the  States  to  the  Empire  and 
the  assignments  from  the  impcfttil  revenue  to  tb^  States  further  confuse  the 
Slalistics.  fn  18S9-90  the  Prus^an  contiibuiion  Mtis  il4i<x>o,ooQ  marks,  the 
a^isignmcnt  from  ihe  imj>erlal  revenue  170,000,000  marks,  showing  a  net  gain 
to  the  I'nissian  revenue  of  56,000,000  marks  {;^2jSoo,ooo)h  For  1894-5  ^^^ 
conmbmions  are  esiimiied  at  2j4,ooQ»ooo  marks,  ihe  assignnvent*!  at  over 
2i5tDOOjDDO  marks,  or  a  net  losi  to  Prussia  of  18,700,000  marks*  In  1902-3 
the  Prussian  contribution  is  csiimated  at  347,912,000  marks,  the  assifinmenis 
at  375,789,000  marks,  t\e.  a  net  gain  to  Prussia  of  37,877,000  marks 
(/ 1, 394,000). 

*  The  German  law  fees  {Reehtsj^btikreti)  are  so  high  as  to  really  amount  to 
a  tax  on  li ligation.  For  ejitimates  of  the  proportion  of  taxation  and  industrial 
receipts  cp^  Voa  Scheel  in  Schonberg,  68-6g. 
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is  in  the  rent  charges  on  land,  which,  together  with  the 
parts  that  are  truly  either  rent  or  taxation,  supply  close 
on  ^15,000,000  annually.  Other  sources  of  the  same 
class  are  unproductive.  Postal  service,  telegraphs,  and 
railways  lead  to  expenditure  rather  than  profit  Forests 
produce  a  small  surplus.  The  tax  revenue  is  just  as 
sharply  contrasted  with  that  of  England,  Salt  and  opium 
are  the  chief  contributorics,  and  fiscal  monopoly  is  a 
prominent  agent  in  the  collection.  The  ordinary  excise, 
customs,  and  stamps  are  comparatively  unimportant ;  so  is 
direct  taxation,  which  is  so  effective  in  England.  On  the 
whole  we  may  say  that  even  in  India  less  than  half  the  net 
receipts  are  derived  from  quasi- private  sources  of  revenue. 

§  7,  The  preceding  facts  sufficiently  support  the  general 
proposition  that  the  economic  revenue  of  the  State  is 
financially  inferior  to  that  gathered  by  the  tax -collector^ 
and  it  also  seems  to  hold  good  that  the  greater  the 
economic  development  of  a  country,  the  less  important  is 
the  former.  Whether  the  statement  will  be  applicable  to 
the  future  is  perhaps  doubtful,  Mcxlern  tendencies  are  in 
the  direction  of  creating  an  industrial  domain  that  may 
rival  in  value  the  agricultural  domain  of  earlier  times,  but 
the  net  revenue  to  be  obtained  from  it  will  probably  be  less 
than  would  at  first  appear  likely.  The  cost  of  constructing 
the  modern  state  domain  and  the  pressure  on  the  adminis- 
tration to  reduce  the  cost  of  service  to  tiie  lowest  point 
that  expenses  of  working  will  allow,  are  both  hindrances 
to  the  use  of  state  industries  as  an  effective  relief  from 
the  charge  of  taxation.  There  is  no  probability  that  in 
the  near  future  the  proportion  of  the  public  charges  to  be 
met  by  direct  levies  from  the  citizens  of  the  State  will 
diminish,  more  especially  when  the  rapid  growth  of  public 
expenditure  is  taken  into  account. 

Taxation  w^U,  therefore,  next  claim  our  attention,  and 
as  the  main  support  of  the  State's  economy  wiU  need 
fuller  and  more  critical  investigation  than  has  been 
necessary  with  other  forms  of  revenue. 
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CHAPTER  r 

DEFINITION  AND   CLASSIFICATION   OF  TAXATION 

§  I*  TlJE  subject  of  the  [>resent  bonk  is  undoubtedly  the 
central  part  of  modern  finance.  Its  importance  has  led 
English  and  American  writers  to  regard  it  as  almost  the 
sole  topic  for  discussion.  Though  this  is  not  true  either  for 
England  or  the  United  States,  and  is  still  more  erroneous 
when  other  countries  are  taken  into  account,  yet  the  ex- 
istence of  such  an  opinion  proves  the  prejxinderating  in- 
fjuence  of  taxation  in  the  modern  financial  organisation* 
Another  evident  reason  for  the  great  prominence  given  to 
this  source  of  state  revenue  is  its  close  connexion  with  eco- 
nomics. State  expenditure  may  be  looked  on  as  a  question 
of  public  policy  to  be  decided  by  the  practical  judgment  of 
*  that  crafty  and  insidious  animal  vulgarly  called  a  states- 
man or  politician ^'  the  quasi-private  receipts  may  be 
treated  on  the  principles  of  private  economy,  but  taxation 
raises  a  series  of  fundamental  questions  which  involve  re- 
fined ethical  and  economic  considerations-  The  effect  of 
any  given  tax  system  is  a  strictly  economic  question,  re- 
quiring for  its  solution  frequent  reference  to  the  conditions 
both  of  production  and  of  distribution.  What  ought  to  be 
the  system  adopted  in  each  special  case  must  be  decided 
by  reference  to  both  mora!  and  economic  conditions.  As- 
suming that  the  partition  of  the  burden  should  be  a  just 
one,  we  must  estimate  its  true  weight  and  the  share  really 
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borne  by  each  citizen  before  we  can  venture  to  pronounce 
a  judgment  for  or  against  any  proposed  arrangement 

The  necessity  for  constantly  appealing  to  the  theorems 
of  economists  has  made  the  study  of  taxation  almost  a  part 
of  applied  political  economy  ;  ^  but,  notwithstanding  that 
this  is  the  favourite  English  method  of  treatment,  it  is  far 
better  to  discuss  it  as  a  part  of  the  wider  subject  of  public 
finance,  since  its  origin  and  growth  are  in  this  way  better 
understood,  and  the  unquestionably  close  relation  between 
the  several  departments  of  public  finance  can  only  thus 
receive  due  recognition. 

§  2,  At  the  commencement  of  our  examination  questions 
of  definition  and  classification  present  themselves  in  em- 
barrassing number  Administrative  practice  and  economic 
theory  are  both  responsible  for  this  difficulty.  Terms 
apparently  of  the  utmost  simplicity  have  been^  and  arci 
used  with  a  variety  of  meaning  that  is  alt  the  more  con- 
fusing because  of  the  strong  points  of  connexion  between 
the  different  uses.  Discussions  as  to  the  meaning  of 
terms  are,  it  need  not  be  said,  hardly  ever  purely  verbal  : 
they  in  almost  every  case  turn  on  different  conceptions 
of  facts,  or  different  modes  of  groitping  the  objects  under 
notice  The  literature  of  finance^  especially  in  Germany, 
is  rich  in  examples,  and  some  of  the  best-known  doctrines 
derive  a  great  deal  of  their  authority  from  some  particular 
application  of  an  ambiguous  word.  To  clear  up  our 
terminology,  or  at  least  to  explain  the  use  of  the  terms  we 
employ,  is  an  indispensable  step  in  the  investigation. 

§  3.  First  of  all  we  have  to  settle  the  meaning  of  the 
word  '  tax/  This  term,  so  clear  and  simple  to  the  ordinary 
citizen,  has  been  very  variously  defined,  sometimes  at 
astonishing  lengthy  and  often  with  the,  it  may  be  un* 
conscious,  design  of  aiding  a  particular  theory  as  to  the 


^  ^The  llit^ory  af  the  incidence  of  tAxa^tion  has  been  generally  treaied  as  a 
branch  of  the  appUcalion  of  economic  science  !o  ihe  praciical  art  of  govern* 
ment.  Bwl  really  il  ii>  an  integral  part  of  the  general  the  or}'  of  value/  Mar- 
shall, 519  n.  ;  cp.  Edge  worth,  Ecimmnic /(^urnai^  vii,  4G. 
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laracter  of  the  facts  denoted  by  it.  The  following  defi- 
nition hf  we  believe,  correct  and  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  realities  of  finance  and  politica  :  it  has  the  further 
advantage  of  not  implying  unfairly  any  special  view  respect- 
ing the  nature  or  justice  of  taxation. 

A  tax  is  a  campukory  wniribnihn  of  the  wealth  of  a 
persofi  or  body  of  persons  for  tite  service  of  t/ie  pnblic  powers} 
Each  term  in  this  definition  is  significant,  and  helps  to 
explain  the  object  defined.  First,  a  tax  is  '  compulsory.' 
Thi.'^  docs  not  mean  that  all  tax  revenue  is  paid  unwillingly^ 
but  merely  that  the  will  of  the  payer  is  legally  immaterial, 
The  amount,  the  mode  and  time  of  levying,  the  persons 
affected,  are  all  determined  by  the  sovereign  or  its  delegate, 
and  individual  preferences  or  dislikes  are  allowed  no  place 
in  the  act  It  thus  appears  that  so-called  voluntary  taxation 
is  not  true  taxation,  which  is  plainly  the  fact ;  for  in  the 
few  cases  in  which  it  has  been  tried,  society  is  either  in  the 
pre-political  stage  in  which  the  public  economy  exists  only 
in  a  rudimentary  form,  or  the  system  is  one  of  seJf-assessment 
supported  by  social  rather  than  legal  sanction.  Gifts  may 
indeed  be  made  by  individuals  to  the  State,  a  circumstance 
not  without  importance  in  the  history  of  finance,  but  they 
are  at  present  so  rare  as  hardly  to  need  mention. 

Next,  a  tax  is  a  '  contribution  '• — ^that  is  to  say,  it  involves 
a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  contributor.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  some  persons  may  gain  through  the  operation 
of  a  tax  of  which  they  themselves  pay  a  part ;  but  it  is 
rather  the  operation  of  the  tax  than  its  payment  by  the 
person  affected  that  produces  this  result.  Every  tax  ne* 
cessitates  a  deduction  from  the  wealth  of  the  contributor, 
even  though  compensation  maybe  indirectly  brought  about 
through  its  action. 

Thirdly,  the  term  *  wealth '  has  to  be  understood  in  a 

'  Sir  E.  W.  H.imiUon's  clffimiion^  *  A  lajit  or  rate  Ls  an  obligatory  contribii* 
tkin  by  persons  in  respect  of,  or  incidenUl  to^  sometbing  which  they  possess 
or  soniethipg  whicb  they  4o*  {Memoranda  mt  Clauifiiaiiim  and  Indd^mt^ 
'^Xi^  setiiis  to  be  a  variant  on  the  abovep  but  hardly  covers  the  case  of  a  poll 
taJE. 
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wide  sense,  including  *  services '  as  well  as  commodities. 
Military  service  or  forced  labour  for,  say,  repairing  roads 
(corves)  is  taxation  quite  as  much  as  payment  of  money  or 
goods.  These  may  be  good  or  bad  forms  of  taxation,  but 
they  must  be  reckoned  in  the  category  of  taxes, 

Again»  all  taxation  is  imposed  on  '  persons/  This  neces- 
sarily follows  from  the  ciicumstance  that  the  payment  of 
taxation  is  a  duty»and  persons  only  can  be  liable  to  duties. 
The  proposition  is  apparently  inconsistent  with  the  division 
of  taxes  into  '  personal  *  and  *  real/  and  also  with  the  tax- 
ation of  commodities  so  often  mentioned.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  opposition  between  the  diflerent  uses.  The  term 
*  real '  taxation  refers  to  the  '  object  *  of  taxation  ;  the 
owner  or  ultimate  bearer  is  the  '  subject '  of  the  tax,  and 
he  is  a  person.  Taxation  of  commodities  falls  on  the  con- 
sumers or  other  persons  connected  with  the  taxed  articles, 
and  a  similar  analysis  will  apply  to  other  forms  of  taxation* 
The  truth,  though  often  forgotten,  yet  always  holds  good 
that  a  tax  must  ultimately  be  paid  by  some  one,^ 

Fifthly,  taxation  is  levied  for  '  service '  or  '  benefit' 
The  public  economy  requires  the  supply  of  its  wants,  and 
taxation  is  the  mode  of  meeting  whatever  proportion  of 
those  wants  remains  unsatisfied  from  other  parts  of  the 
public  revenue.  The  produce  of  taxation  has  unfortunately 
been  only  too  often  misapplied^  and  resulted  in  injury 
rather  than  gain  ;  but  the  tax-imposing  body  must  be 
regarded  as  the  final  arbiter  of  the  justice  of  its  wants. 
That  some  requirements  are  evil  makes  them  none  the  lesi? 
requirements  in  the  case  either  of  individuals  or  of  States, 

Finally,  taxation  is  for  the  *  public  powers/  />.  it  has  to 
meet  the  wants  of  both  central  and  local  governments,  A 
rate  raised  by  the  smallest  parish  is  as  much  a  tax  as  if  it 
were  levied  by  the  Imperial  Parliament     All  contributions 


'  See  on  ihSs  point  the  Mtrnm-aitda  on  Classificati^i  and  IncitUnce  [Ct  953S1 
issued  by  \ht  Cn  in  mission  on  *  Local  Taxation,*  especiatly  pp,  85  (Courtney), 
1T2  (Marshatl),  160  (CannanJ.  The  position  in  tht'  text  is  fuily  supporttfd  by 
these  authorities. 
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to  the  various  organs  of  government  are  taxes  lo  the  view 
of  finance^  whatever  be  their  administrative  name.  Special 
kinds  of  taxation  have  been  often  denounced  as  being  for 
the  benefit  of  classes  or  individuals,  not  for  that  of  the  State. 
Protective  taxes,  e.g.,  have  incurred  this  reproach.  Such 
forms  of  taxation  are,  however,  imposed  in  the  interest, 
or  supposed  interest,  of  the  nation,  and  if  they  yield  any 
revenue  are  so  far  productive  of  gain  to  the  State.  The 
advantage  obtained  by  the  protected  producers  may  be 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  so  much  public  expenditure  in 
their  favour  It  is  generally  incapable  of  being  estimated, 
but  this  circumstance  is  of  practical  rather  than  theoreti- 
cal importance.  That  all  taxes  of  equal  pressure  are  not 
of  equal  advantage,  either  to  the  State  or  the  community, 
is  too  evident  to  need  formal  assertion.  Otherwise  there 
would  be  no  reason  for  the  selection  of  any  particular  forms. 
§  4.  The  foregoing  definition,  with  the  accompanying 
explanations,  conveys  all  that  is  essential  in  the  idea  of 
taxation^  but  the  numerous  efforts  to  explain  the  term 
deserv^e  some  further  notice.  Many  of  the  ablest  writers 
on  the  subject  have  given  definitions  which  substantially 
agree  with  that  stated  in  the  preceding  section.  Thus  De 
Farieu  defines  taxation  as  '  the  charge  levied  by  the  State 
on  the  property  or  labour  of  the  citizens,  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  public  expenses  * ;  Roscher  asserts  that 
taxes  are  *  the  contributions  which  individual  economies 
must  pay,  in  consequence  of  their  dependence,  to  the  Statei 
province,  commune,  etc.,  or,  generally,  the  particular  col- 
lective compulsory  economy  placed  over  them  in  order  to 
assist  in  satisfying  the  financial  needs  of  the  receivers 
According  to  Cossa,  a  *  tax  is  that  part  of  the  wealth  of 
private  individuals  which  the  authority  of  the  State,  pro- 
vince, or  municipality  appropriates  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  public  expenses  incurred  for  the  advantage  of  the  general 
body  of  tax -payers/^  To  these  definitions  it  is  not  here 
desirable  to  add  the  many  others  that  generally  agree  with 

'  De  Parieu,  i.  5  ;  Rosclicr,  %  33  ;  Cossm  (Am.  Tmns. ),  50, 
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them  ;  but  we  ought  to  consider  some  of  the  doubtful 
variations  in  the  formal  statements  of  the  nature  of  tax- 
ation. One  of  these  is  suggested  by  the  Jast  clause  of  the 
definition  just  quoted  from  Cossa.^  The  phrase  'incurred 
for  the  advantage  of  the  general  body  of  tax-payers,* 
recalls  to  mind  the  once-established,  and  still  generally 
popular^  doctrine  that  taxes  are  the  price  paid  for  the 
services  of  the  public  authorities.  This  way  of  looking  at 
the  facts  was  quite  in  harmony  with  the  political  doctrines 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Belief  in  a 
compact  between  the  ruler  and  his  subjects  led  naturally 
to  regarding  taxation  as  simply  a  payment  for  ser- 
vice done.  The  citizen  received  security  and  paid  its 
price  in  taxation.  The  immediate  advantage  of  this  doc- 
trinej  as  placing  a  limit  to  arbitrary  exactions  and  tending 
to  increase  security,  is  apparent,  and  there  is  accordingly 
no  reason  for  surprise  when,  in  some  form  or  othcrj  the 
idea  of  exchange  is  associated  witli  the  payment  of  taxes. 
In  Montesquieu's  opinion,  *the  revenues  of  the  State  are 
the  portion  of  his  property  that  each  citizen  gives  in  order 
to  have  security  for  the  remainder^  or  to  enjoy  it  in  com- 
fort' Here  the  conception  of  payment  to  escape  further 
demands  is  combined  with  that  of  return  for  services 
rendered.  The  French  National  Assembly  gives  still 
another  variation  in  its  reference  to  taxation  as  *  the  com- 
mon debt  of  all  citizens,  and  the  price  of  the  advantages 
that  society  affords  them/  From  this  it  is  not  far  to  the 
assertion  of  Proud hon  that  *  Taxation  is  an  exchange  in 
which  the  State  gives  services  and  the  contributor  money,' ^ 
Hardly  distinguishable  is  the  belief  that  taxation  is  the 
insurance  premium  against  the  risks  of  social  disorder  set 

*  In  the  later  e<lhioiis  of  his  Stitt/::a  deiU  Finanziy  Professoi  Cossa  has 
Altered  this  du fin) lion ^  omitting  the  bst  clause,  which  wfts  intended  to 
ctnpbasis^  the  *  gctjcrai '  iiaturc  of  tftxe^i  {im^iU)  liS  oppotse^  to  *  fees  * 
{taiit)i  regarded  b)  him  as  special,  not  al  all  to  niH'rl:  the  *  lieneiits  ^  theory  of 
t^jcalion,  which  he  rejects* 

^  ^tontest:)a]eu,  Li  v.  9ciii.  ch.  t ;  Stoiirmtti  Dicti&nmtirnfAtmt&mu^lUique^ 
art,  'Impots/  ii.  3;  cp.  Leroy-BcaulieUi  i,  113* 
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forth  in  Mirabeau's  proposition  that  ^  Taxation  is  only  an 

advance  to  obtain  protection  for  social  order/  The  desire 
to  present  a  ready  justification  of  the  arrangements  of 
society  finds  an  illustration  in  these  attempts  to  depict 
taxation  as  a  quid  pro  quo. 

To  show  that  this  way  of  explaining  taxation  is  incorrect 
is  not  difficult  The  assertion  that  taxes  are  purely  a 
return  for  services  rendered  is  plainly  untrue.  We  shall 
see  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  measuring  precisely  the 
most  important  of  the  benefits  rendered  by  the  State, 
Security  against  aggression  is^  literally  speaking,  an  'incal- 
culable *  good.  Social  order  cannot  be  sold  by  retail  like 
tea  or  sugar,  and  so  is  it  with  the  other  state  functions, 
even  the  purely  economic  ones.  Indeed,  it  would  be  xery 
near  the  truth  to  say  that  the  difficulty  of  applying  the 
normal  method  of  purchase  makes  a  given  form  of  activity 
suitable  for  state  management  ;  if  defence  and  justice 
could  be  readily  bought  and  paid  for,  we  might  trust  to 
private  enterprise  for  a  sufficient  supply.  Wherever  the 
benefit  to  the  individual  can  be  even  approximately  esti- 
mated there  is  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  levying 
the  cost  incurred  from  him  and  converting  die  tax  into  a 
fee.'  Special  reasons  may  make  it  desirable  that  this 
charge  should  be  compulsory.  The  citii^en  may  be  so 
negligent  of  his  true  interest  as  to  omit  obtaining  the  best 
appliances  for  the  purposes  of  health  or  education,  but  even 
in  such  cases  there  is  also  a  general  interest  which  furnishes 
the  principal  ground  for  the  intervention  of  the  State. 

The  opposition  between  free  payment  and  taxation  is 
too  important  to  be  evaded  by  the  introduction  of  a  vague 
idea  of  exchange  of  services  as  including  both,  and  any 
definition  of  taxation  that  implies,  or  expressly  states,  this 
combination  is  so  far  erroneous.  Like  the  general  doctrine 
of  the  social  contract,  its  practical  convenience  as  a  weapon 
on  the  side  of  liberty  cannot  conceal  its  scientific  weakness 
The  equivalence  between  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  and  the 
benefits  obtained  is  rather  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  the 
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community  as  a  whole  than  of  any  special  part  of  it.  Look- 
ing at  the  public  agt!ticies  from  this  point  of  view,  it  is  well 
to  consider  whether  the  advantages  of  government  are  a 
compensation  for  its  cost,  and  this  test  should  be  steadily 
applied  in  judgingf  the  merits  of  any  proposed  expenditure. 
The  question^  in  truths  belongs  to  that  department  of  public 
finance.  Once  expenditure  has  been  incurred,  the  imposi- 
tion of  taxation  in  order  to  meet  it  is  a  matter  of  course. 
We  have  accordingly  considered  it  in  its  fit  connexion.^ 
In  any  case,  to  introduce  what  is  at  best  a  highly  disputable 
doctrine  into  the  definition  of  so  important  a  term  is 
altogether  a  mistake. 

§  S*  Other  definitions  of  taxation  fail  through  excessive 
vagueness*  We  gain  little  by  being  told  that  taxation 
is  *a  public  charge,  a  duty  imposed  on  certain  things/- 
Very  often  one  or  more  of  the  essential  elements  is  omitted. 
Thus  the  fact  of  taxation  falling  solely  on  persons  is 
neglected  in  the  definition  of  taxes  as  '  the  enforced  pro- 
portional contribution  of  persons  or  property  levied  by  the 
authority  of  the  State  for  the  support  of  government  and 
for  all  public  needs.' ^  Besides  the  error  of  including 
'  property  *  as  a  subject  of  taxation,  this  definition  brings 
in  the  unessential  principle  of*  proportionality/  and  would 
therefore  exclude  large  groups  of  what  are  universal ly 
regarded  as  taxes,  This  is  a  very  common  defect  in  the 
definitions  of  the  term,  due  to  the  desire  to  give  an  exhaus- 
tive account  of  its  attributes^  or  to  bring  some  favourite 
theory  into  its  general  conception.  Professor  Ely's  elaborate 
account,  like  those  of  many  German  writers,  ilUistrates  this 
danger.*     The  real  function  of  a  definition  is  to  give  a  clear 

*  See  Bk.  L  ch.  8,  §  4  sq. 

^  The  ticfinHiDn  q(  the  dicilonary  oj  llie  French  Academy. 

*  Quoied  from  Ctwley  by  Ely.      Taxaii^tt^  4, 

*  *  Taites  are  simply  one-sided  transfers  of  economic  goods  or  services  dc- 
inntide<1  of  the  citizens,  ami  fjccasionally  of  xht^ac  who  arc  not  citi^ens^  Imt  wlio 
ficvertheless  tire  within  the  reath  of  ihc  taxinjj  power,  by  I  he  cnnstUutefl 
ftulhorilie^  f^f  Ihe  land  for  mceling  Ihe  expensu^  of  government  or  for  some 
other  purpose^  with  the  mieniion  ihftl  a  common  burden  shall  !)e  niainlttined 
by  common  contributions  or  saerifices.*     Taxatwn^  6-7,     Cp.  the  definttbji 
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idea  of  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  phenomenon  denoted 
by  the  term,  not  to  convey  in  a  formal  statement  all  that 
is  known  about  it,  still  less  to  prejudge  the  questions  that 
may  arise  in  the  course  of  further  inquiry, 

§  d  The  etymologies  of  the  words  employed  in  different 
languages  to  denote  this  class  of  public  contributions  are 
full  of  instruction.  The  English  '  tax/  as  also  its  equiva- 
lent in  local  finance,  *  rate/  ^  suggests  the  estimation  or  fixing 
of  the  amount  of  charge.  So  does  the  German  '  Sc/idtzi4fig' 
The  idea  of  assistance  or  advantage  to  the  State  is  foremost 
in  the  French  'aide'  and  the  German  '  S tetter'  That  of 
compulsion  is  primary  in  ^  impSt'  and  ^  Aufiage.'  The  sur- 
render by  the  payer  is  connoted  in  '  iributum^'  '  dagw^  and 
'  Abgabe^  while  finally  the  origin  of  taxation  in  voluntary 
payment  is  evidenced  by  the  words  ^donum'  and  ^ benevo- 
ience*  Minute  investigation  may  show  that  there  are  differ- 
ences in  the  nature  of  the  charges  described  by  these  several 
names,  but,  speaking  broadly,  they  all  cover  what  we  regard 
as  taxation,  and  help  to  justify  the  definition  given  above.- 

§  7*  Having  determined  the  meaning  of  *  taxation/  it 
next  becomes  necessary  to  understand  its  chief  classifica- 
tions and  the  technical  terms  employed  respecting  it. 
Firstj  we  may  notice  the  term  *  subject/  which  is  conveniently 
used  to  denote  the  person  who  bears  its  burden,  and  who 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  immediate  payer — t*.^.  the 
importer  of  wine  in  England  pays  the  duty  on  it,  but  the 
*  subjects  '  of  the  wine  duties  are  the  consumers  so  far  as 
the  charge  is  really  a  pressure  on  them.  The  'subject '  and 
the  payer  may  or  may  not  be  the  same  according  to  the 
particular  circumstances. 


given  by  Wagner,  W.  2ro,  which  brings  in  the  complication  of  3.  distinction 
between  *  pure  Jinandial '  find  *  {x>Ulieo-socifll  *  taxntion  ;  also  L  499-500,  where 

*  (axes'  are  marked  off  from  *  fees'  [Gebtihr^n)  hy  iheir  *  general'  cheLracter. 

^  There  seems  to  be  n a  foiin<io.tion  for   Mr.   Cannan^s  suggestion  that   llie 

*  rate  ^  is  *  apportioned/  while  the  *  tajt'  is  a  ^  percenlagc^  cbarjgc  {Hist^fy  of 
Lottti  KatfSt  4 '5).  The  only  plavisibilily  ihat  il  posses>ies  \}>  due  to  the  fact 
thai  in  the  United  Kingdom  rates  are  practically  a  single-tax, 

*  Cp.  Roscher,  §  3J ;  Wagner,  ii.  225. 
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As  the  '  subject  *  of  taxation  h  the  person  affected,  so 
the* object'  is  the  thing  or  fact  on  which  it  is  imposed.^ 
Thus,  in  the  example  just  given  of  the  wine  duties,  the  com- 
modity wine  would  be  the  object  of  the  duty.  Even  where 
taxation  is  said  to  be  *  personal '  it  is  assessed  on  some 
object  as  *  income'  or  'produce,'  or  in  the  extreme  instance 
of  a  capitation  or  poll  tax  on  the  person  as  a  physical  body. 
Confusion  between  the  *  subject '  and  *  object '  is  tlie  cause  of 
the  belief  that  some  taxation  docs  not  fall  on  persons.^ 

The  •  source  *  of  taxation  has  somewhat  the  same  relation 
to  its  *  object '  as  the  ultimate  bearer  or  subject  to  the 
immediate  payer.  The  fund  created  by  taxation  is  derived 
from  the  resources  of  the  community,  i,e.  as  we  shall  see 
from  the  income,  or  in  special  instances  the  property,  of  the 
'  subjects/  There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to  the  real 
*  source*  of  the  tax-revenue  that  will  need  consideration 
later  on,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  proper  use  of 
the  term  *  source*  in  respect  to  taxation.  It  is,  perhaps^ 
unnecessary  to  mention  the  terms  'unit'  and  'rate,'  which 
are  employed,  the  former  to  describe  the  quantity  of  the 
object  taken  as  a  standard,  the  latter  the  amount  of  taxa- 
tion per  '  unit.'  Where  commodities  are  taxed  the  unit  will 
be  a  measure  of  weight*  ^^.  the  lb.,  as  in  the  British  tea 
duty,  or  contents,  as  the  gallon  in  the  wine  duty;  or  length, 
as  in  the  old  duties  on  cottons.  A  sum  of  the  standard 
money  is  the  commonest,  as  in  the  system  oi  ad  vaioretn 
duties,^ 

*  Professor  SeUgmatT  {P&HfktU  SaeHce  QtimrUriyt  vi»,  715)  demurs  to  \hh 
uaa  of  the  terins  '  subjecL  *  an<3  *  object/  but  it  Is  convenient  to  have  a  word  to 
denote  the  ultimate  bearer  of  the  burden  of  taxation,  ajid  '  subject '  seem*  lo  lit 
ihc  only  one  at  hand  for  the  purpose,  while  '  object  ^  h  employed  by  eighteenth 
century  writers  to  denote  the  commodities  phiced  mider  taxation  ;  e.g, 
HainiUon,  J?epQrt  ^n  Manufa^turfs  {ed.  Taussig),  78  j  A.  Young,  Tmtr  m 
Ifeiand  {^*j\m  ed.),  ii  230. 

2  This  mistake  is  somewhat  like  that  committed  by  Bkckstone  in  speaking 
of  '  the  rights  of  things  "  (  /«i  reram). 

*  Cp,  Roscher,  i  ^:} ;  Winner,  ii,  226-S  ;  SchafHe,  Stetmf&iiiik^  52-3,  for 
the  use  of  these  terms  in  German  finance.  The  use  of  *  subject^  in  ibe  text 
differs  from  that  of  the  above  writers,  as  they  apply  it  to  the  persoT)  IcEfiily 
responsible  for  payment. 


§  8.  A  much  more  important  set  of  terms  is  that  con- 
nected with  the  classification  of  taxation.  The  division  and 
grouping  of  the  several  kinds  of  taxes  have  been  varied  to 
suit  particular  financial  systems,  and  much  of  the  general 
discussions  on  the  subject  is  concerned  with  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  these  arrangements,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  conform  to  the  natural  order,  so  far  as  It  can  be  said  to 
exist  A  preiimfnary  notice  of  some  of  the  more  common 
distinctions  is  desirable  at  the  present  stage. 

One  of  the  most  widely  known  and  frequently  used 
divisions  of  taxation  is  that  into  *  direct*  and  *  indirect'; 
unfortunately  it  is  used  in  different  senses,  though  with 
several  points  of  connexion.  That  most  familiar  to  English 
readers  is  stated  by  J*  S.  Mill  in  the  following  terms  :-^ 

*  Taxes  are  either  direct  or  indirect  A  direct  tax  is  one^ 
which  is  demanded  from  the  very  persons  who,  it  is  intended 
or  desired,  should  pay  it  Indirect  taxes  are  those  which 
are  demanded  from  one  person  in  the  expectation  and  in- 
tention that  he  shall  indemnify  himself  at  the  expense  of 
another.'  ^ 

The  difference  is  here  made  to  turn  on  the  mode  of 
incidence,  a  matter  often  very  difficult  to  determine,  and 
changing  with  the  special  circumstances  of  each  case^ 
Whatever  be  its  economical  importance,  it  is  evidently 
useless  for  administrative  purposes,  and  probably  owes  its 
origin  to  the  peculiar  theory  of  the  Physiocrats  respecting 
the  '  source*  of  taxation. 

A  natural  result  has  been  that  practical  financiers  have 
adopted  a  different  basis  of  distinction,  and  regard  those 
taxes  as  direct  which  are  levied  on  [jermanent  and  recur- 
ring occasions,  while  charges  on  occasional  and  particular 
events  are  placed  under  the  category  of  indirect  taxation. 
On  either  method  the  income  tax  would  be  *  direct/  and 
the  excise  and  customs  '  indirect ':  the  '  death  duties '  would 
be  *  direct '  from  Mill's  point  of  view,  and  *  indirect '  in  the 
administrative  sense*  The  vagueness  of  the  terms  has 
^  PHnd/ies,  Bk.  v,  ch.  $>%  I- 
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led  to  a  number  of  further  applications  differing  from  the 
important  ones  just  mentioned.  With  some  writers  taxes 
on  possession  are  *  direct,'  taxes  on  consumption  *  indirect ' : 
with  others  production  is  substituted  for  possession,  while 
a  third  class  would  regard  taxation  of  income  as  direct, 
imposts  on  expenditure  being  indirect.^ 

Another  division  is  that  into  *  taxes  on  revenue  *  and 
*  taxes  on  capital/  or,  perhaps  better,  on  '  projoerty/  The 
former  are  paid  out  of  the  annual  national  production  ;  the 
latter  encroach  on  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  society. 
But  in  qualification  of  this  statement  it  must  be  added  that 
most  of  the  actual  pro[3erty  or  capital  taxes  are  so  only  in 
name,  being  really  paid  out  of  the  income  of  the  persons 
subject  to  the  charge.  There  is  thus  a  discordance  between 
the  practical  and  scientific  use  of  these  terms  as  great  as  in 
the  case  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation. 

Taxes  are  often  said  to  be  either '  real  ■  or  *  personal/  and 
attempts  have  been  made  to  distribute  them  into  two  classes 
on  this  basis.  Personal  taxes  are  those  in  which  the  person 
is  taken  note  of  in  assessment  They  require  lists  of  the 
tax- payers  {rSUs  naminaiives^  in  the  language  of  French 
administrators).  Real  taxes  are  assessed  on  objects  other 
than  persons,  and  without  direct  reference  to  the  owners  or 
possessors.  Capitation  and  income  taxes  are  *  personal  * ; 
taxes  on  land,  houses,  or  goods  are  '  real/  The  use  of  these 
terms  has  the  inconvenience,  already  noticed,  of  obscuring 
the  fact  that  all  taxation  is  in  the  last  resort  on  persons,  and 
further  raises  a  particular  form  of  levy  into  undue  tm- 
portance.  An  income  tax  is  certainly  personal,  but  Schedule 
A  of  the  English  income  tax  is  very  similar  to  the  French 
impdt  fancier^  that  is  as  certainly  *  real/ 

*  The  questions  here  mii^tfil  are  furihirr  Oiscu^iscd  in  Bk,  iii.  cb,  4^  *  The  Tax 
System,  its  Forms.*  See  for  a  full  treatment  cif  tlie  history  of  ihc  lenns  a 
valuable  article  oti  ^Direct  atid  Indirect  Taitcs  in  Kcanotnic  Litemturet*  by 
Professor  C  J.  Bui  I  nek,  r^litinil  Sii^me  Qttariitiyj  xiii.  442-476,  The  use 
of  the  lertii  *  direcl  *  in  the  Conslilulion  of  Ihe  United  States  has  given  riae  In 
much  controversy,  culminAiing  in  the  decision  of  ihe  Supreme  Court  on  the 
iocome  iSLX  of  1894,  pronouncing  it  invalid  as  being  '  dlrecu' 
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In  respect  to  the  mode  of  assessment  taxes  may  be  either 
'  rated*  or 'apportioned.' ■  In  the  former  class  the  charge 
per  unit  is  fixed,  but  the  total  yield  is  always  uncertain, 
depending  as  it  does  on  the  number  of  units  that  pay.  An 
apportioned  tax  is  one  the  total  amount  of  which  is  fixed 
the  shares  being  apportioned  among  the  objects  that  are 
charged.  As  examples  the  English  income  tax  and  the 
r  French  imp^i  fonder  will  again  serve.  The  former  is  *  rated/ 
the  latter  *  apportioned/  being  so  divided  among  the  depart- 
l  tnents  as  to  make  up  the  previously  fixed  amount  This 
method  is  decidedly  the  more  primitive  :  it  has  disappeared 
long  ago  from  the  English  system,  and  will  probably  meet 
the  same  fate  elsewhere/- 

§  9,  The  foregoing  distinctions  are  too  important  to  be 
passed  over,  but  they  are  also  too  imperfect  to  be  of  much 
use  in  a  scientific  classification  of  taxes.  Particular  aspects 
of  taxation,  the  administrative  peculiarities  of  certain  coun- 
tries, and  obsolete  or  imperfect  theories  have  been  the  causes 
of  their  employment  It  is  accordingly  advisable  to  con- 
sider the  subject  from  a  more  general  point  of  view  in  order, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  reach  a  natural  arrangement. 

In  choosing  the  principle  of  grouping  we  have  to  make  a 
selection  between  two  contrasted  systems  which  may  be 
distinguished  as  (i)  the  economical  and  theoretical,  and  (2) 
the  empirical  or  fiscal  modes. 

The  first  mentioned  depends  on  the  economical  theory  of 
the  distribution  of  wealth,  and  can  be  traced  back  at  least 
to  Adam  Smith.  He  opens  his  discussion  of  taxation  by 
asserting  that  *the  private  revenue  of  individuals  arise 
ultimately  from  three  different  sources — rent,  profit,  and 
wages/  and  proceeds,  *  every  tax  must  finally  be  paid  from 


*  These  terms  seem  to  lie  Ihc  least  un&uitaible  eciuivalenls  tif  the  French 
imp6tf  de  qu&titt^  and  im0is  dc  rcpariitwH.  Professor  Selignmii  prefers  I  he 
American  term  *  percenlage  *  to  *  rated/  b«t  where  the  unils  are  of  unequal 
value  its  use  would  be  incorrect, 

*  The  aid  English  *  lenlhs  and  fiflcenlhs*  and  the  later  '  ^tiljsidiesi'  wer« 
apportiynedi  Dowell,  \,  88.  The  recent  change  in  the  French  house  duly  b 
an  illustration  of  ihc  tendency  ti>  idiindon  the  syi-tenu 
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one  or  other  of  those  different  sources  of  revenue,  or  from 
all  of  them  indifferently^  .  ,  *  The  particular  consideration 
of  each  of  these  different  j^orts  will  divide  the  second  pari 
of  the  present  chapter  into  four  articles/^  Nothing  can  be 
plainer  and  simpler  in  appearance  than  this  arrangement 
The  economic  shares  in  distribution  are  regarded  as  so 
many  sources  of  revenue,  on  one  or  more  of  which  every 
tax  must  falU  The  later  analysis  of  profit  into  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  *  interest '  and  '  employer's  gain  *  would  add 
one  further  source,  but  would  not  otherwise  disturb  the 
treatment-  The  great  attractions  of  this  method  are  its 
simplicity  and  the  facilities  that  it  affords  for  employing 
the  propositions  of  economics  in  deducing  the  effects  of 
taxation.  To  reduce  the  subject  into  '  four  articles/  even 
with  '  several  other  subdivisions/  promises  a  w^elcome  abridg- 
ment of  labout  English  economists  in  treating  of  taxation 
have  therefore  intended,  as  far  as  possible,  to  follow  this 
course.  Ricardo  and  J.  S-  Mill  are  the  most  prominent 
examples.  But  on  closer  examination  it  appears  that 
neither  of  them,  nor  even  Adam  Smith  himself,  cotild 
adhere  consistently  to  this  over-simple  grouping.  In 
Ricardo's  hands  the  subject  requires  eleven  chapters, 
several  of  which  consider  the  effects  of  taxes  on  land 
houses,  raw  produce,  and  gold,  in  addition  to  those  on  the 
primary  sources  of  rent,  profit,  and  wages.  Mill  goes  fur- 
ther and  formally  limits  the  division  of  taxes  according  to 
the  economic  source  on  which  they  are  imposed  to  the  case 
of  direct  taxation  on  income/*^  The  taxation  of  commodi- 
ties and  such  taxes  as  those  on  contracts  and  on  communi- 
cation are  qu  ite  out  side  it  But  the  Wealth  of  Nations  affords 
a  stronger  proof  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  ground  of  division 

'   IVtahh  iff  Nat  torn,  J47* 

^  It  b  noLeworihy  NiaL  Adam  Smith  makes  iKk  sepamlian  in  his  accsount 
of  l&xes  on  profit  :  *  The  revenue  or  profit  arising  from  stock  natumlly 
divides  itself  into  two  parU,  thnl  which  pays  rhe  intere&t  antl  which  belongs  In 
the  owner  of  the  stock,  and  that  surplus  part  which  is  over  and  above  wh^t  is 
necessary  Uyf  pacing  the  interest,*  J57, 

"  Bk.  V.  ch,  3,  S  t. 
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selected  by  its  author  Sections  devoted  to  taxes  on  pro- 
duce of  land,  on  the  profit  rent,  and  the  ground  rent  of 
houses,  to  capitation  taxes,  and  taxes  on  commodities,  break 
up  the  compact  order  that  the  introduction  holds  out.  It 
is  evident  that  the  subject-matter  refused  to  fit  into  the 
limited  groups  that  the  economic  classification  required » 
and  the  sound  common  sense  so  characteristic  of  Adam 
Smith  is  shown  by  his  deviations  from  the  theoretic  lines 
previously  traced  out  by  him. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  taxation 
always  has  persons  for  its  *  subjects/  and  they  frequently 
derive  their  income^the  normal  *  source '  of  taxation— from 
more  than  one  of  the  different  economic  shares.  The  citizen 
is  not  a  pure  rent,  interest,  or  wages  receiver ;  he  often  com- 
bines all  three  in  his  annual  receipts.  Again,  the  most 
prominent  external  feature  of  taxation  is  the  'objects*  on 
which  it  is  levied.  These  are,  how^ever,  very  many>  and  it 
is  often  beyond  the  power  of  analysis  to  decompose  the 
charge  on  some  commodity  or  form  of  receipt  into  its 
economic  constituents,  e.g,  the  produce  of  land  may  be 
due  to  the  co-operation  of  natural  agents,  capital,  labour, 
and  directing  ability,  but  to  say  how  much  of  the  taxation 
imposed  on  the  result  is  to  be  assigned  to  each  factor  is 
quite  impossible. 

The  obvious  conclusion  is  that  the  classification  is 
unsuitable.  It  is  often  convenient  to  use  the  economic 
theorems  respecting  rent,  wages,  etc,  in  our  investigations 
of  the  effects  of  taxation,  even  though  we  should  never 
meet  in  fact  with  the  pure  taxes  on  those  parts  of  the 
product.  For  the  problems  of  finance  it  is  also  necessary 
to  remember  that  these  preliminary  inquiries  are  but  steps 
towards  the  final  result,  which  must  deal  with  realities 
and  not  with  imaginary  and  hypothetical  cases. 

§  lo*  The  defects  of  the  economical  mode  of  classifica- 
tion lead  us  to  turn  to  what  we  have  entitled  the  *  empirical  * 
or  'fiscal'  one,  which  takes  the  actual  kinds  of  taxation 
and  arranges  them  in  the  most  convenient  way.     To  this 
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isrocedure  it  may  at  once  be  objected  that  as  each  country 
has  its  own  tax  system,  varying  from  time  to  time,  we 
cannot  attain  to  a  general  arrangement  applicable  to  all 
cases.  The  classification  of  taxes  suited  for  ancient  Rome 
would  be  inadequate  in  modern  England,  and  even  confining 
attention  to  the  present  day,  the  Indian  and  British  tax 
systems  cannot  be  easily  reduced  to  the  same  classification. 
This  effect  of  temporary  circumstances  in  limiting  general 
principles  has  been  already  noticed, ^  and  it  does  at  first 
sight  raise  difficulties  in  the  effort  to  prepare  a  natural 
grouping  of  taxes.  A  ready  mode  of  escape  is,  however,  to 
be  found,  The  terms  and  minute  details  of  taxation  vary 
greatly  at  different  times  and  places,  but  this  does  not 
preclude  the  existence  of  large  categories  of  taxation, 
possible  in  all  countries,  and  found  in  somewhat  different 
forms  in  many.  The  Indian  land  revenues  differ  from 
the  English  land  tax  and  also  from  the  French  impM 
fmcier^  but  in  all  three  countries  there  is  *  taxation  of 
land,'  which  offers  a  general  title,  under  which  they  may 
be  placed  in  company  with  the  Roman  provincial  tax  and 
several  others.  Like  treatment  can  be  applied  to  different 
forms  of  taxes  on  the  produce  of  industry,  and  so  in  other 
cases. 

The  question  next  arises,  How  far  should  this  process  be 
carried,  and  what  general  categories  can  we  form  ?  Rau 
has  boldly  grouped  all  taxes  under  the  two  heads  of 
*  estimated  taxes '  {Sckntzungen)  usually  charged  on  goodSj 
and*  taxes  on  expenditure*  {AuftvandsteHern^vihich  does 
not  carry  us  much  beyond  the  rude  divisions  mentioned  in 
§  8.  Hoffmann  prefers  the  division  into  taxes  on  posses- 
sion {Besit^)  anci  taxes  on  acts  {Haniiimigen),  while  Cohn 
accepts  the  tripartite  arrangement  of  Wagner  into  taxes  on 
{a)  acquisition  {Efwerb)^  {i?)  possession  {Besits\  and  (<r)  con- 
sumption ( Verbrauch),^     De  Parieu  carries  out  the  division 

'   See  Inlruduction^  ch.  l^%  S. 
Wagner,  iU  a^i  ^,,515. 
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more  minutely,  and  forms  five  classes  of  taxes,  viz.  (i)  on 
persons,  (2)  on  wealth,  (3)  on  enjoyment,  (4)  on  consump- 
tion, (5)  on  acts.  In  defence  of  this  arrangement  he  argues 
that,  like  all  natural  classifications,  it  allows  of  an  indefinite 
margin  between  each  adjacent  group,  and  that  It  further 
harmonises  with  the  administrative  division  between  direct 
and  indirect  taxation,  classes  i,  2,  and  3  belonging  to  the 
former,  and  classes  4  and  5  to  the  latter  categoi'y.* 

All  the  preceding  classifications  appear  to  have  at  least 
two  defects  :  for  (i)  they  simply  deal  with  certain  external 
features  of  taxes,  and  do  not  take  note  of  their  essential 
characteristics,  and  (2)  like  the  otherwise  very  different 
arrangement  of  Adam  Smith,  they  are  too  simple  for  the 
complexity  of  the  facts  to  which  they  are  applied.  Hock 
has  attempted  to  avoid  this  defect  He  starts  from  the 
untenable  position  that  taxation  is  a  compensation  for 
state  services.  These  services  are,  he  thinks,  of  three 
kinds,  to  wit!  (1)  protection  of  i>erson,  {2)  protection  of 
pro[jcrty,  and  (3)  the  j:»erformance  of  special  services.  To 
each  corresponds  a  'primitive  tax'  (Ursti'Her) i  these  are 
(i)  personal  taxes,  (2)  income  taxes,  (3)  taxes  for  special 
services  rendered/^  The  practical  difficulties  in  levying 
these  taxes  in  their  pure  form  leads  to  the  use  of  other  taxes 
as  substitutes  (Surrogaie)  in  the  form  of  taxes  on  {a)  con- 
sumption, (/')  product,  (r)  customs,  (^)  special  income  taxes, 
(e)  fees  and  charges  on  occupations/** 

Though  it  is  plain  that  the  basis  of  Hock*s  division  is 
unsound,  it  yet  has  the  merit  of  suggesting  the  best  way 
of  reaching  a  truly  natural  arrangement  The  distinction 
between  primitive  and  derived  taxes  is  a  valuable  one,  and 


"  De  Pflrieu,  L  12-14.  *  Ah^hem  und  Seknidtn^  'S-'?- 

'  16.  %2  sq.  Stein's  classification  oftaxcf  into  { t)  direct,  {i)  indirect,  and  (3)  in- 
come t^Ke^ — I  he  6rst  falling  on  caphiiU  the  second  on  lalionr^  find  the  l^sV  on  md\- 
%'tdual  economic  acliviiy — is  decidedly  unsaiisfactory  ;  nfir  are  his  subiii visions 
better.  Thus  ihe  direct  taxes  are  divided  by  him  inio  those  on  {it)  produce, 
[t\  acqviisinon,  (r)  conuiicrce^  but  the  laud  tax  comes  nnder  {a)  ivod  ihe  industry 
tjijtes  un*ier  (^),  tlumgh  the  latter  ore  evidently  prodnce  taxes      Stciu,  ii  495  ^., 
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can  be  so  used  as  to  combine  the  economical  and  empirical 
methods  of  grouping  in  a  consistent  arrangement^ 

g  II.  The  position  of  Adam  Smith  that  taxation  must 
be  derived  from  the  constituents  of  private  income  is,  broadly 
speaking,  correct.  Where  it  falls  on  property  there  is  a 
diminution  of  the  national  wealth  which,  if  continued,  must 
prove  destructive.  A  true  instinct,  therefore,  prompted  him 
in  his  effort  to  analyse  taxes  into  those  on  rent,  on  w^ages, 
and  on  profit.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  'objects*  of  taxation  do  not  easily  allow  of  this 
analysis.  Between  the  taxes  of  economical  theory  and 
the  taxes  of  actual  life  there  is  a  gulf  that  appears  hard  to 
bridge  over,  and  one  that  has  retarded  the  progress  of 
financial  science. 

This  difficulty  is  at  ail  events  extenuated  by  the  circum- 
stance that  though  the  abstract  economic  taxes  are  not  met 
with  in  fact,  they  are  not  wholly  imaginary,  A  tax  on 
economic  rent  has  some  and  often  considerable  resemblance 
to  a  land  tax,  or,  to  put  it  the  other  way,  a  land  tax  often 
tends  to  become  a  tax  on  rent  The  '  tax  on  profit  *  of  the 
economic  text-books  bears  a  like  relation  to  the  taxes  on 
business,  of  which  Schedule  D  of  the  English  income  tax^ 
the  Prussian  Gewirbesieuer^  and  the  French  Patenie  may  be 
taken  as  specimens.  So  w^ith  the  wages  tax,  in  relation  to 
actual  capitation  taxes,  or  the  late  Ciassensteuer  of  Prussia, 
If  now  we  regard  taxes  on  the  factors  of  production*  and 
therefore  on  the  shares  in  distribution,  as  *  primary/  we 
have  a  basis  from  which  to  proceed  to  the  investigation  of 
those  secondary  taxes  that  are  placed  on  other  *  objects,* 
By  grouping  together  the  various  taxes  on  land  we  can 
consider  the  play  of  financial  forces  in  the  case  of  rent. 
The  industrial  taxes  will  similarly  enable  us  to  see  the 
working  of  charges  on  interest  and  profit,  and  finally  poll 

'  The  c]ucst|on  of  classification  is  rHsciiiticd  in  (he  Afem&rttnda  an  C/aisiJka' 
ttQU  and  Intidttue  [C.  9528],  but  the  onljr*  result  reached  \%  a  n^ative  one. 
The  ttUetnpt  to  divide  luxes  into  {a)  those  incidental  tn  the  ownership  occu- 
pation, or  iransfer  t»f  properly,  and  {h)  ihose  *noL  indtlental  to  property,*  was 
thoroughly  e)tpo*cd,  anrl  was  abandoned  by  the  Commission. 
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and  capitation  taxes  will  perform  the  same  service  for  taxes 
on  wages. 

The  economic  mode  of  arrangement  assigns  a  place  to 
taxes  on  income  or  revenue  which  may  be  regarded  as 
a  combinatioa  of  all  the  primary  forms.  It  may  in  certain 
cases  be  admissible  to  break  up  an  income  tax  into  its  com- 
ponent parts,  just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  well  to 
combine  a  serie^^  of  taxes  that  together  make  up  an  income 
tax.  Thus  the  five  schedules  of  the  English  income  tax  or 
the  four  of  the  Italian  one  might  be  separately  treated,  or 
again  the  *  four  direct  contributions '  of  the  French  system 
might  be  taken  in  combination  as  nearly  equivalent  to  a 
general  income  tax*^  Still,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
fiscal  bearings  of  general  income  and  property  taxes,  and 
this  discussion  most  fitly  follows  the  examination  of  the 
taxes  on  component  parts  of  income. 

When  the  '  primary/  and,  if  the  phrase  be  admissible, 
'quasi-primary'  taxes  have  been  discussedj  there  remain 
no  small  number  of  other  charges.  The  whole  elaborate 
system  of  taxation  on  commodities  that  has  so  large  a 
place  in  every  country  must  be  dealt  with.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  taxation  of  consumption,  or  of  expenditure, 
but  for  practical  purposes  it  includes  the  two  great  depart- 
ments known  to  English  fiscal  practice   as   *  excise'   and 

*  customs/  So  far  the  taxes  enumerated  have  appeared  to 
fall  on  the  production,  the  distribution,  or  the  consumption 
of  wealth;  those  that  directly  affect  the  remaining  economic 
process  of  circulation  must  also  be  noticed-  Taxes  on 
transport  and  communications  come  under  this  head;  so 
does  the  yet  more  important  class  of  taxes  on  the  transfer 
of  property  and   the   transactions   of  commerce,  is.   the 

*  taxes  on  acts '  of  De  Parieu's  arrangement.  The  taxation 
of  succession  after  death  may  be  treated  as  a  particular 
case  of  transfer,  but  it  also  has  affinities  with  property  and 

I  income  taxes  which  must  be  carefully  considered*     In  like 
*  They  are  (i)  C^niri6uti&n  fandht^  (2)  Catfinbutien  mobilih-^^  (3)  Coti' 
tfi^Hthn  d£s  porUs  et  fenNr^a,  (4)  PaUntts. 
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manner  taxes  on  necessary  commodities  often  resemble  in 
their  effects  a  tax  on  wages,  as  Ricardo  with  some  exaggera- 
tion urged.  The  other  secondary  taxes  have  similar 
reactions  on  the  constituents  of  income,  but,  nevertheless^ 
their  separate  treatment  is  desirable,  and  indeed  unavoid- 
able. 

§  1 2.  We  have  now  obtained  what  appears,  on  the  whole, 
a  satisfactory  distribution  of  the  several  taxes.  Briefly 
recapitulated  it  is  as  follows :  The  main  division  is  into 
'primary*  and  'secondary,*  The  primary  taxes  comprise 
those  on  land,  on  business  and  capital,  on  persons  and  on 
labourers*  earnings.  The  combination  of  these  primary 
forms  gives  us  the  general  income  and  property  taxes 
which  come  next  in  order*  Passing  to  the  secondary  forms 
of  taxation  we  find  (i)  taxes  on  commodities,  including 
both  excises  and  customs,  (2)  taxes  on  communication  and 
transport  J  (3)  the  remaining  taxes  on  commerce  and  legal 
transactions,  (4)  taxes  on  transfer  of  property,  (3)  succession 
duties. 

But  the  discussion  of  the  several  taxes  in  the  foregoing 
order  must  be  postponed  until  we  have  studied  the  opera- 
tion of  taxation  in  general  and  the  conditions  required  for 
its  satisfactory  working.  No  single  tax  can  be  rightly 
appreciated  without  reference  to  the  financial  system  of 
which  it  forms  a  part.  The  remaining  chapters  of  the 
present  Book  will  therefore  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the 
characteristics  of  taxation  in  general  and  the  principles 
that  should  regulate  its  application.  In  this  part  of  finance 
we  meet  with  difficult  theoretical  and  practical  questions 
which  will  require  the  utmost  attention  for  their  proper 
understanding.  On  some  points  opinion  is  sharply  divided, 
and  consequently,  while  endeavouring  to  reach  a  definite 
judgment  on  each  disputed  question,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  obtain  a  clear  conception  of  the  grounds  on  which 
opposing  views  are  ba^ed* 
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§  I,  The  increasing  importance  of  taxation  as  a  mode 

of  supplying  the  public  wants  is  a  conspicuous  feature  in 
financial  development.  It  is  partly  attributable  to  the 
decline  of  the  earlier  forms  of  revenue,  but  far  more  to 
the  great  and  continuous  growth  of  expenditure  The 
modern  State  is  dependent  on  taxation  to  an  extent 
unknown  in  medi*eval  times.  Hence  all  questions  con- 
nected with  this  department  of  finance  have  an  enhanced 
interest  Errors  on  the  subject,  or  mistakes  on  the  part  of 
practical  financiers,  tend  to  become  more  and  more  serious 
and  the  need  of  a  careful  study  of  the  general  features  of  the 
tax  system  is  greater.  Without  a  true  appreciation  of  the 
conditions  under  which  it  works,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect 
the  adoption  of  a  wise  policy,  or  determination  in  applying 
it.  Practical  sagacity  has  its  part — and  no  small  one— in 
successful  financial  management,  but  it  is  all  the  more 
effective  when  enlightened  by  the  study  of  principles. 
The  complications  of  modern  financial  systems  make  it 
advisable  to  note  their  chief  characteristics  before  discuss- 
ing the  comparative  merits  of  the  rules  proposed  for  their 
regulation.  The  phenomena  are  not  so  simple  as  to  admit 
of  regulation  by  a  single  mechanical  rule^  and  the  real 
bearing  of  the  different  propositions  will  be  best  understooff 
after  some  acquaintance  with  the  subject-matter  to  which 
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they  are  applied,  and  the  difficulties  that  surround  them. 
The  interaction  of  state  and  national  economy  brought 
about  by  taxation  produces  further  complications  that  will 
not  allow  of  hasty  treatment.  We  shall  therefore  begin  by 
a  study  of  some  of  the  general  features  of  the  tax-system,  a 
knowledge  of  which  is  essential  for  friirming  a  correct  judg- 
ment respecting  its  regulation. 

§  2.  Looked  at  in  a  broad  general  way,  the  first  circum- 
stance that  strikes  the  observer  is  the  fact  that  taxation 
means  the  subtraction  of  so  much  wealth  from  individual 
enjoyment  or  use.  The  definition  given  in  the  last  chapter 
seeks  to  express  this  fact  by  pointing  out  that  taxes  are 
contributed  by  persons  from  their  wealth  for  the  public 
service.  State  expenditure  is  devoted  to  the  supply  of 
certain  wants  of  the  community  or  nation  by  the  action  of 
the  public  powers,  These^  like  all  other  agencies^  cannot 
be  obtained  without  cost,  partly  met  by  the  economic  or 
quasi-private  revenue,  but  leaving  a  balance  to  be  supplied 
by  taxation.  It  f  nus  appears  that  there  is  an  element  oi 
truth  in  the  description  of  taxation  as*  the  expenses  of  pro- 
duction of  the  State  * ;  the  phrase^  however,  suggests  too 
close  an  analogy  with  industrial  enterprises,  in  which  the 
expenses  are  repaid  out  of  the  product  In  respect  to 
public  services,  the  benefits  will  in  normal  cases  largely 
exceed  the  cost,  but  the  method  of  calculation  is  not  so 
easily  applied,  nor  is  the  object  in  view  the  attainment  of 
profit 

The  proprjsition  that  taxation  is  the  form  of  cost  or 
expense  proves  that  it  is  so  far  an  evil  in  the  sense  that 
every  sacrifice  is  such.  It  may  be  necessary  or  advisable, 
but  could  the  object  be  otherwise  accomplished  it  would  be 
still  better.  Any  saving  in  the  expense  of  %vorking  the 
State  enables  a  larger  amount  to  be  left  in  the  possession  of 
the  tax- payers,  and  to  that  extent  improves  their  economical 
position*  The  former  statement  of  this  very  plain  fact 
might  appear  superfluous  were  it  not  for  the  existence  of 
strong  popular  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  expenditure  of 
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funds  derived  from  taxation.  '  Government  expenditure 
gives  employment  and  benefits  the  labourers'  is  the  com- 
monest form  in  which  this  belief  is  asserted  Without 
entering  into  the  question  how  far  such  expenditure  does 
really  reach  the  labourers,  it  is  sufficient  to  reply  that  the 
persons  from  whom  the  funds  have  been  taken  by  the  tax- 
collector  would  certainly  have  made  use  of  them,  either  in 
the  employment  of  labour,  or  the  purchase  of  commodities. 
The  belief  that  taxation  returns  in  *  a  fertilising  shower  * 
was  rightly  regarded  by  Bastiat  as  one  of  the  errors  arising 
from  defective  observation.^  Hardly  worthy  of  refutation 
as  a  theoretic  doctrine,  its  evil  effect,  particularly  in  demo- 
cratic societfeSj  in  producing  extravagant  expenditure  is 
not  to  be  overlooked. 

The  idea  that '  taxation  is  the  best  form  of  investment  * 
is  placed  by  Bastiat  in  the  same  category  as  the  gross 
fallacy  just  refuted,  but  it  admits  of  a  more  favourable 
interpretation.  If  it  be  said  that  the  taxation  required  for 
the  national  defence,  the  maintenance  of  justice,  and  the 
necessary  functions  of  the  State,  has  been  invested  in  the 
best  manner  and  yields  a  good  return,  the  assertion  is 
substantially  true,  though  perhaps  expressed  in  a  misleading 
way,  as  the  State  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  mere  industrial 
concern.  Further,  as  Leroy-Beaulieu  points  out,  the 
proceeds  of  taxation,  if  employed  in  public  works,  may 
yield  a  satisfactory  profit,  and  thus  be,  in  the  literal  sense, 
'a  good  investment/  The  expediency  of  such  investment 
belongs  rather  to  the  subject  of  expenditure  than  to  that  of 
taxation,  but  we  may  remark  that,  if  public  works  are 
likely  to  be  profitable,  it  seems  better  on  the  whole  to  raise 
the  requisite  funds  by  a  loan,  to  be  repaid  through  the 
agency  of  a  sinking  fund.  To  use  taxation  for  this  purpose 
is  almost  equivalent  to  a  *  forced  loan/* 

1  Bastiat,  (Eirm^iSy  v.  J44  sq,  ;  cp.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  i*  1 18< 

3  Leroy- Beau  lieu,   L    125-6.     See  above.    Bk,   i.    ch.    8,   g§   2,  3.     Ajbo 

Bk,  V,    eh.  $t  f'sr  a   rUscussion  of  the  expediency  rvf  public  bcfrrowmg  Hn 

I  his  object. 
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§  3.  The  consideration  of  taxation  as  reproductive  in 
the  way  of  investment  suggests  the  further  question  of  the 
possibility  of  its  productiveness  through  reaction  on  the 
national  economy.  If  the  use  of  the  funds  raised  by  taxa- 
tion can  prove  beneficial,  may  not  the  eflfect  of  taxation 
itself  on  production  be  sometimes  good  ?  This  view  is 
expressed  in  the  maxim  discussed  by  Hume,  *that  every 
new  tax  creates  a  new  ability  in  the  subject  to  bear  it,  and 
that  each  increase  of  public  burdens  increases  proportion - 
ably  the  industry  of  the  people/  which^  he  thinks,  *  must  be 
owned,  when  kept  within  certain  bounds,  to  have  some 
foundation  in  reason  and  experience/  ^ 

Natural  disadvantages  sometimes  stimulate  industry,  why 
then  should  not  artificial  ones  have  the  same  effect  ?  The 
most  remarkable  economic  progress  has  been  made  in  coun- 
tries where  man  has  had  to  exert  himself  in  consequence  of 
the  parsimony  of  nature,  not  in  those  that  possessed  thenchest 
and  most  fertile  lands.  A  judicious  use  of  the  engine  of 
taxation  would,  it  might  be  thought,  have  a  similar  effect  on 
the  disposition  of  the  people.  Such  was  the  opinion  of 
McCulloch,  who  maintained  that  the  heavy  taxation  of 
England,  during  the  French  wars  (1793-1815),  was  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  growth  of  wealth  at  that  time,  since 
it  stimulated  industry  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
invention.^ 

The  doctrine  in  this  rather  extreme  form  admits  of  an 
easy  refutation  ;  for  if  taxes  create  a  new  ability  on  the  part 
of  the  payers  there  can  be  no  determinable  limit  to  their 
useful  employment.  A  wise  government  would  increase 
taxation  indefinitely,  and  thereby  augment  the  national 
possessions.  The  process  of  creating  fresh  w^ealth  by  simply 
taking  it  from  the  prodticers  is  so  evidently  impossible  that 
its  advocates  hesitate  to  carry  their  view  to  its  logical  out- 
come.    There  is  in  truth  a  two-fold  fallacy  in  the  argument. 

1  Efsay^  (ttL  Green  and  Grose),  i,  356.  Prof,  SeHgrnun  {Esiayi^  86  n,)  is 
mistaken  m  supposing  that  ihe  Uodrine  is  here  'ascribed'  to  Itume,  as  any 
reader  of  the  text  can  see,  *  Tajcaiimt  and  Funding,  7  sq. 
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In  the  first  place,  natural  obstacles  do  not^  in  general,  stimu- 
late to  exertion  ;  economic  development  is  not  greatest 
among^  the  Kskimos,  or  the  Fucgians^  as  it  ought  to  be  on  this 
hypothesis.  Some  natural  difficulties  urge  man  to  action 
but  others  reduce  him  to  torpor,  and  check  the  first  steps 
towards  civilisation.  The  influence  of  natural  disadvantages 
in  promoting  the  growth  of  wealth  is  rather  by  their  indirect 
effect  on  the  physical  and  mental  qualities  of  those  subject 
to  them,  not  by  the  economic  loss  that  they  occasion. 
Secondly,  the  analogy  between  natural  and  artificial  ob- 
stacles is  defective.  It  does  not  follow,  because  men  work 
more  strenuously  (and  this  is  doubtful)  to  till  a  barren 
soil,  that  therefore  they  will  exert  themselves  the  harder 
the  more  they  suffer  from  the  incursions  of  marauders.  The 
Igreates t  p ro mo t i ve  o f  i n d u s t ry  is  sec u r i ty ,  and  protect io n 
from  arbitrary  or  oppressive  taxation  is  but  one  form  of 
that  'protection  against  the  Government'  on  which  Mill 
justly  insists  as  more  important  even  than  '  protection  by 
the  Government/  * 

Later  on,  however^  Mill  appears  to  adopt  a  milder  form 
of  McCuIloch's  view.  When  examining  the  effect  of  a  tax 
on  profits,  he  declares  that  *  It  may  operate  in  different 
ways.  The  curtailment  of  profit,  and  the  consequent  in- 
creased difficulty  in  making  a  fortune,  or  obtaining  a  sub- 
sistence by  the  employment  of  capital,  may  act  as  a  stimulus 
to  inventions,  and  to  the  use  of  them  when  made.  .  .  , 
Profits  may  rise  .  .  .  sufficiently  to  make  up  for  all  that  is 
taken  from  them  by  the  tax*  In  that  case  the  tax  will  have 
been  realised  without  loss  to  any  onc/'^  Such  a  result, 
though  possible,  is  extremely  unlikely^  as  the  additional 
production  in  consequence  of  the  tax  would  itself  be  subject 
to  taxation.  A  low  rate  of  profit  may  lead  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  economising  expedients,  but  the  expectation  of  a 
high  rate  is  far  more  eflfective  in  increasing  production. 
There  is  Just  as  much,  and  just  as  little,  truth  in  the  belief 
that  low  profits  encourage  industry,  as  in  thesimilar  beliefs 
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that  low  wages  make  the  workman  and  high  rents  make  the 
farmer  industrious.^  Some  special  examples  have  been 
brought  forward  in  support  of  the  position  that  certain 
forms  of  taxation  stimulate  invention*  McCulloch  cites 
that  of  the  Scotch  distillers,  who,  under  the  influence  of  a 
spirit  duty,  assessed  according  to  the  contents  of  the  vessels, 
so  improved  their  processes  by  economy  of  the  time  spent 
in  distilling,  that  instead  of  taking  a  week,  they  in  a  few 
years  required  only  three  minutes,  and  thereby  were  able 
to  bear  a  duty  nearly  forty  times  as  great  as  at  first.  Some- 
what similar  improvements  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Continental  beet-root  sugar  industry  in  consequence  of  the 
method  of  imposition,  which  assumes  a  certain  yield  and 
charges  duty  only  on  that  amount,  leaving  any  excess  free*^ 
What  is  really  striking  in  these  cases  is  the  fact  that  inven* 
tion  has  been  stimulated,  not  by  the  duty^  but  by  the 
possibility  of  escaping  it ;  the  imperfect  form  of  assessment 
has  encouraged  efforts  in  this  direction  that  would  cease  if 
the  true  return  were  brought  under  taxation.  They  do  not 
show  in  the  slightest  that  the  progress  of  invention  is  greater 
in  a  taxed  industry  than  in  one  free  from  taxation*  AH 
antecedent  probability,  and  all  actual  experience,  go  to 
prove  the  opposite,®  One  great  impediment  to  the  use  of 
new  processes  is  the  surveillance  that  taxation  renders 
necessary. 

The  result  of  the  preceding  discussion  is,  brieflyj  that  any 
compensating  effect  of  taxation  in  increasing  production  is 
extremely  doubtful,  and  is  at  best  so  small,  and  occurs  in 
so  few  cases,  as  not  to  form  an  element  worthy  of  entering 
into  the  rational  calculations  of  the  financier.     The  raising 


^  Fur  a  good  refutaLion  of  tbe  Ulca  thai  low  wages  make  worUmen  active^ 
see  IViaiilt  ^/NafhttSf  J4.  Arlhiir  \'oung  appro veti  of  high  rents  as  promoling 
mdu*itry»  Northent  Tom\  li.  So-Sj  ;  and  Sir  J.  Caird  deprecaied  under-letting, 
but  wisely  remarked  that  the  oppc^siie  error  of  overleitjng  Is  much  more 
hurtful.     English  Agn'tnitHre,  47;. 

^  McCnUoch,  151-3  ;  Leroy-BeauUcQ,  i.  258-260, 

^  For  further  discussion  oci  this  point,  see  ch.  4  of  the  prc^nt  6oc>ki  aUg 
Bk.  iv,  chs.  6,  7. 
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of  compulsory  reveniie  means  so  much  loss  to  the  payers 
and  to  the  community,  for  which  the  only  return  obtained 
is  the  benefit  resulting  from  the  efficient  execution  of  state 
functions.  Any  doctrine  that  removes  attention  from  this 
cardinal  fact  is  erroneous  in  principle,  and  may  lead  to 
serious  practical  evils. 

§  4.  Nor  does  taxation  only  mean  the  withdrawal  of  the 
amount  required  by  the  public  powers  from  the  disposable 
funds  of  the  subjects  of  taxation.  It  may,  and  often  does, 
take  much  more.  In  all  countries  the  cost  of  collection  is 
no  inconsiderable  item,  which  must  be  added  to  the  actual 
amounts  needed  by  the  state  departments  unless  it  be 
regarded  as  an  additional  state  function.  In  either  view  it 
increases  the  burden  to  the  payers.  Consequently,  one  of 
the  most  generally  recognised  maxims  of  finance  is  that 
which  prescribes  that  *  Every  tax  ought  to  be  so  contrived 
as  both  to  take  out  and  to  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people  a.s  little  as  possible  over  and  above  what  it  brings 
into  the  public  tresLSury  of  the  State.' ^  This  rule,  declared 
by  Wagner-  to  be  simply  the  application  of  the  general 
principle  of  economy  to  public  finance,  has  two  distinct 
applications :  (i)  as  regards  the  State  itself,  the  aim  of 
securing  the  best  return  in  amount  of  taxation  for  the 
expense  incurred  in  collection  is  very  plain^  but  even  when 
this  is  realised  there  is  (2)  the  still  more  important  object 
of  not  inflicting  indirect  loss  on  the  subjects,  either  by  the 
obstruction  of  industry  that  taxation  causes,  or  by  the  in- 
convenience that  the  regulations  incident  to  the  system  of 
collection  may  produce.  Some  forms  of  taxation  are  much 
more  oppressive  in  these  respects  than  others,  and  one  of 
the  principal  tasks  of  financial  practice  is  to  discover  the 
least  burdensome  modes. 

The  public  economy  depends  ultimately  on  the  national 
economy  ;  anything  that  reduces  the  economic  power  of  the 

*  tVeaith  of  Nat  mis  ^  j^^S.     The  fourth  of  Adam  Smith's  'classical*  rules. 
See  BW.  iii,  ch,  7* 

*  Wagner,  ii.  467,     In  Jevons's  phrase*  *The  niajrimisailon  of  utility/ 
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individual  citizens  is  an  injury  to  the  State.  A  system  of 
taxation  that  diminishes  the  revenue  of  the  subjects  with- 
out a  corresponding  return  to  the  public  treasury  is  certain 
before  long  to  show  its  effect  in  reduced  receipts  from 
taxation. 

A  comparison  of  English  taxation  as  it  existed  in  1820 
with  that  now  in  force  proves  how  much  maybe  gained  by 
a  determination  to  conform  to  the  rule  of  *  economy/  ^  But 
even  in  the  best  existing  systems  of  finance  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  waste,  some  of  it  unavoidable.  The  raising  of 
such  a  sum  as  ;^  1 20,000,000  in  the  course  of  a  year  cannot  be 
accomplished  without  much  interference  with  industry  and 
trade  and  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  to  individuals.  From 
a  purely  materia!  point  of  view  this  canon  of  *  economy  *  is 
probably  the  most  important  in  fiscal  science,  and  no  efforts 
should  be  spared  to  secure  the  closest  observance  of  it  that 
existing  conditions  permit. 

§  5.  The  supply  of  state  wants  by  taxation  is  then,  it  is 
plain,  a  charge  on  the  collective  resources  of  the  com- 
munity. Finance  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  that 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  something  out  of  nothing.  Pru* 
dent  management  may  make  the  available  resources  go 
farther  than  they  otherwise  would.  The  financier,  Hke  the 
mechanician,  proves  his  ability  by  the  direction,  not  by  the 
creation,  of  force,  and  especially  by  reducing  to  a  minimum 
the  loss  through  friction.  But  having  decided  that  taxation 
is  a  charge  on  the  national  resources,  there  is  room  for 
further  inquiry  as  to  the  precise  fund  on  which  it  falls.  We 
have  already  mentioned  Adam  Smith's  opinion  that  it  must 
be  derived  from  the  shares  of  revenue.  Ricardo  declare 
that  '  Taxes  are  always  ultimately  paid  either  from  the 
capital  or  from  the  rev^enue  of  the  country,'-  and  expands 
his  statement  by  pointing  out  that  the  proceeds  of  a  tax 
must  curtail  consumption,  increase  production,  or  reduce 

^  Sec  on  this  I>i>wc1t,  it.  349,  261,  whu  qtioles  Sydney  Smithes  htimomu& 
account. 

'^  ff.?rv6j  (ed.  McCulloch),  87, 


capital,  ix.  *  impair  the  fund  allotted  to  productive  con- 
sumption.' From  this  he  concludes  that  taxation  should 
be  imposed  on  revenue  rather  than  on  capital,  since  the 
latter  form  of  tax  tends  to  check  future  production.  Some 
writers  have  even  raised  this  into  a  maxim  of  finance.^ 
The  danger  of  hindering  the  growth  of  capital  is  apparent, 
though  as  capital  is  derived  from  revenue  it  is  not  easy  to 
avoid  taxing  it  to  some  extent.  *  To  provide  that  taxation 
shall  fall  entirely  on  income  and  not  at  all  on  capital  is/  says 
Millj  *  beyond  the  power  of  any  system  of  fiscal  arrange- 
ments/^ In  actual  economic  life  the  line  between  capital 
and  non-capital  is  not  so  fixed  and  rigid  as  the  text -book 
definitions  would  make  us  believe,^  Any  tax  is  certain  to 
take  some  wealth  that  would  otherwise  have  been  devoted 
to  the  aid  of  production,  and  also  some  that,  if  left  to 
the  taxpayers,  would  have  been  consumed  un produc- 
tively* How  much  will  come  from  each  source  is  not 
easily  determinable. 

The  distinction  between  capital  and  revenue  is,  besides, 
not  quite  the  same  when  considered  from  the  national 
rather  than  the  individual  point  of  view.  Much  indi- 
vidual capital  is  not  national  capital^  and  this  is  likewise 
true  of  revenue ;  but  for  the  financier  it  is  national 
capital  and  revenue  that  need  attention.  Any  pressure  on 
the  most  important  auxiliary  of  production  is  as  far  as 
possible  to  be  avoided  ;  but  when  capital  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, a  tax  that  appears  to  trench  on  individual  capital, 
as  £.£-.  the  English  Death  Duties,  is  not  open  to  the 
objection  of  reducing  national  capital  in  the  same  degree 
as  it  would  be  in  a  poor  and  unprogressive  country*  Taxa- 
tion is  drawn  from  the  total  stock  of  wealth,  including 


^  *  TokJt  imput  doit  porter  sur  le  revetiu,  eL  noD  sur  k  capital  *  is  the  first  of 
Sismondi's  tnaxims.     N^uveauj^  Primipes^  Liv.  vL  cK  a. 

"  Bk.  ¥.  ch.  2j  g  7, 

*  See  Marshall,  Primipki^  Bk.  Ji,  ch.  4,  for  a  discussion  of  the  diverse 
^pticatton  of  the  tertn  '  capital.'  *  There  is|  and  from  the  nature  of  the  ca^e 
there  must  bet  something  artificial  in  every  hroad  distinction  between  capital 
in  genera!  and  other  forms  of  wealth.'     lb.  *  Preface*  to  3rd-  ed.,  vi. 
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at  any  given  time  both  capital  and  revenue.  The  real 
aim  should  be  to  so  direct  it  as  to  interfere  to  the  smallest 
extent  with  the  action  of  the  forces  that  promote  accu- 
mulation* Heavy  taxation  will  always  be  injurious  in  this 
respect.  If  imposed  on  revenue  it  reduces  the  fund  from 
which  capital  comes,  and  may  even  lead  to  direct  en- 
croachments on  individual  capital :  if  on  capital  it  leaves 
revenue  free  to  partially  fill  up  the  gap  that  it  has  made* 
There  is  no  impassable  barrier  between  the  two  categories 
of  wealth  ;  any  action  on  one  will,  in  all  probability^  extend 
to  the  other.^ 

In  addition  to  the  productive  capital  and  annual  new 
production,  every  civilised  society  possesses  a  large  mass 
of  wealth  in  process  of  use,  *  stock  reserved  for  immediate 
consumption  '  as  Adam  Smith  calls  it,  *  consumers'  capital ' 
in  Sidgwick's  phrase.  There  is  in  this  'stock'  a 
further  source  on  which  taxation  may  fall  without  in- 
juriously aflTecting  the  productive  powers  of  the  com- 
munity. In  fact,  we  can  fairly  say  that  no  less  compre- 
hensive term  will  suffice  to  describe  the  source  of  taxation 
than  that  already  employed,  viz.  "the  collective  wealth  * 
of  the  country.  But  in  actual  societies  in  their  normal 
condition  taxation  is  derived  from  the  national  revenue, 
some  of  which  would  have  been  transformed  into  capital. 
Nothing  but  a  national  crisis  would  justify  taxation  so 
heavy  as  to  absorb  the  free  income  of  the  society  and 
reduce  the  sum  of  its  accumulated  wealth. 

§  6.  A  celebrated  doctrine  has  carried  still  further  this 
limitation,  and  maintained  that  all  taxation  should  be 
levied  on  the  net,  as  opposed  to  the  gross,  income.  Net 
income  is  asserted  to  be  the  only  disposable  fund  for  the 
purpose.  Gross  income  includes  the  necessary  expenses 
of  maintaining  the  citizens  and  replacing  the  national 
capital.  To  touch  on  that  part  of  the  gross  receipts 
would  be  a  blow  to  the  industrial  organisation,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  an  essential  requisite  for  the  society  being  continued 
'  See  Bk,  v.  cb^  5i  %  9t  for  further  Lrealment  nf  this  point. 
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in  its  full  efficiency  as  an  economic  machine,  A  tax  that 
takes  away  a  part  of  the  labourer's  necessary  subsistence,  or 
lowers  profits  below  the  minimum  for  which  men  will  consent 
to  take  the  risk  of  investment,  is  indefensible,  and  in  the  long 
run  defeats  its  own  object 

The  earliest  appearance  of  this  doctrine  is  with  the 
Physiocrats.  Their  theory  of  the  ^produii  net  *  has  Its 
chief  application  in  respect  of  taxation.  The  fifth  of 
Quesnay's  maxims  lays  down  *  that  taxation  should  not 
be  destructive  or  disproportioned  to  the  sum  of  the 
national  revenue ;  that  its  increase  should  follow  the 
increase  of  revenue  ;  that  it  should  be  imposed  immedi- 
ately on  the  net  product  of  land/  According  to  Du  Font 
de  Nemours,  '  the  portion  of  the  returns  called  the  net 
product  is  the  sole  contributory  to  taxation,  the  only  one 
that  nature  has  prepared  to  meet  it  It  is  of  the  essence  of 
taxation  to  be  a  part  of  the  net  product  of  cultivation/ 
Mercier  de  la  Riviere  is,  if  possible,  clearer.  '  Taxation 
is  nothing  but  a  part  of  a  net  product,  and  can  be  levied 
only  on  a  net  product*  ^  The  conception  of  the  net 
product  as  consisting  of  nothing  but  the  rent  of  land 
appears  absurd,  but  the  way  in  which  Qucsnay  and  his 
followers  reached  that  startling  result  is  not  hard  to  follow. 
In  their  opinion  the  labourer  requires  a  definite  amount  of 
commodities  for  his  subsistence  \  more  than  that  he  will 
not  receive,  and  so  much  he  must  get  under  penalty  of 
starvation*  This  *  subsistence  theory '  of  wages  was  fully 
accepted  by  the  Physiocrats,'  ^  and  fairly  accorded  with  fact 
in  the  France  of  the  Anckn  Regime.  Precisely  analogous 
is  the  position  of  the  capitalist  The  rate  of  interest  is 
just  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  existing  supply  of  capital. 
The  interest  on  capital  advanced  is,  Turgot  tells  us,  '  the 
price  and  the  condition  of  that  advance,  without  which  the 

*  Queanay  in  Dai  re,  Ph^siccraiis^  Sj  ;  Du  Pont,  ib,  3^1;  Mercier  de  ta 
Rivitrt-j  ib.  474*     Scealsti  Quesnay^s  CEut*r€s  (etU  Onckcn),  332. 

'  The  often-quoted  jmssage  of  Turgot,  *  En  tout  genre  de  travail  il  doit 
aiTivcr  et  il  arrive  en  eflet  que  le  sal  aire  de  rouvrier  sc  borne  k  ce  qui  lui  est 
n6oe9saire  poor  lui  procurer  s&  subsistence  '  (i.  to},  shows  this. 
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undertaking  could  not  continue.  If  that  return  is  diminished 
the  capitalist  will  withdraw  his  money,  and  the  undertaking 
will  cease.  That  return  ought  then  to  be  sacred  and  enjoy 
an  entire  immunity/  ^ 

When  wages  and  profits  are  removed  by  the  nature  of 
things  from  the  tax-coUec tor's  power,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  rent  h  the  only  remaining  source  on  w^hich  he  can 
draw,  and  we  are  compelled,  their  premises  being  given,  to 
accept  the  Physiocratic  conclusion,  Adam  Smith,  how* 
ever,  declined  to  follow  this  seemingly  rigorous  deduction. 
He  holds  that  both  wages  and  profits  may  contribute  to 
taxation,  though  the  amount  to  be  obtained  from  the  former 
must  be  very  small-  Ricardo  takes  the  same  view.  While 
asserting  formally  that  it  is  only  from  profits  and  rent  *  that 
any  deduction  can  be  made  for  taxes/  wages  '  if  moderate 
constituting  always  the  necessary  expenses  of  production/ 
he  qualifies  his  statement  by  the  admission  that  labourers 
may  receive  more  than  their  necessary  expenses,  in  which 
case  the  surplus  is  a  part  of  '  net  produce/  ^  Finally,  J,  S, 
Mill  emphasises  the  share  of  the  labourers  in  *  net  produce/ 
and  seems  to  desire  to  amend  Ricardo's  doctrine  on  this 
point.* 

§  7.  The  doctrine  of  net  income  as  the  sole  source  of 
taxation,  whose  history  we  have  just  traced,  has  met  with 
strenuous  opposition  in  Germany.  For  the  last  thirty  years 
the  fact  that  taxation  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  the  citizen 
and  to  be  paid  by  him,  not  by  the  pure  abstraction  called 
'  net  income/  has  been  loudly  proclaimed.  Hermann's 
theory  of  *  use  capital '  {NutE-capitiil)  has  been  employed 
to  show  that  there  is  an  enjoyment  revenue  to  be  added 
to  the  economic  revenue  derived  from  production  in  the 
strict  sense.  *  It  is/  says  Cohn,  *  undoubtedly  income  that 
the  owner  of  a  house  enjoys  from  his  residence  in  it,  the 
owner  of  a  park  from  his  enjoyment  of  the  park,  that  a 
person  enjoys  in  his  own  hunting*ground,  in  his  own  picture 
gallery.     It  is  income  in  the  specific  form  of  enjoyment 


Turgot,  L  63, 


IVittks^    2 10, 


Prifmpks^  Bk»  i,  ch.  u,  §  i. 
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of  property/^  Such  an  extension  would  give  a  larger 
fund  on  which  to  draw,  though  it  seems  preferable  to 
regard  these  forms  of  wealth,  in  the  way  adopted  in  a 
preceding  section  of  the  present  chapter,  as  property  or 
capital,  and  so  far  liable  in  exceptional  cases  to  taxation* 
Of  greater  force  is  the  argument  that  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  State  is  itself  a  part  of  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  society*  The  protection  of  person  and  property, 
the  duty  of  the  public  powers  even  in  the  opinion  of  the 
extremes t  individualists,  is  almost  as  indispensable  as  feed- 
ing or  clothing*  So  far  then  from  taxation  being  dependent 
on  the  surplus  produce  of  the  community,  it  may  with 
justice  be  looked  on  as  one  of  the  first  charges  on  the 
gross  production,  coming  next  to  that  minimum  of  food 
and  covering  that  is  needed  for  the  preservation  of  life* 

The  apparent  contradiction  between  two  such  plausible 
opinions  can,  we  believe,  be  escaped  by  taking  a  broader 
view  of  the  subject  than  the  disputants  on  either  side  have 
done.  Necessary  expenses  are  in  no  case  a  fixed  amount* 
Each  standard  demands  a  certain  minimum  outlay,  but  the 
standard  can  be  varied.  The  subsistence  standard  of  the 
English  labourer  has  always  been  higher  than  that  of  the 
Hindu,  and  what  is  true  of  labour  is  equally  true  of  the 
other  factors  of  production,  The  amount  of  capital  can 
be  reduced  to  suit  a  less  intenstve  method  of  production, 
and  the  smaller  the  quantity  needed,  the  less,  cmteris  farilfus^ 
will  be  the  rate  of  interest.  And  so  is  it  also  with  state 
wants.  Their  amount  and  cost  can  and  have  to  be  adjusted 
to  the  general  position  of  the  society*  The  difficulty  of 
laying  down   any  definite  rule  as  to  the  proportion   of 

i national  income,  gross  or  net,  that  ought  to  be  devoted 
to  the  public  service  has  been  shown  at  an  earlier  stage 
of  our  inqu[r}^^  Here  it  will  suflfice  to  distinguish  between 
that  part  of  taxation  that  conduces  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  production  of  wealth  and  that  which  produces  non- 
economic  advantages.     The  former  is  beyond  dispute  a  part 
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of  the  cost  of  production  ;  without  it  the  amount  of  wealth 
would  be  smaller,  and  the  payment  of  this  part  cannot  be 
said  to  come  from  the  net  income,  or  surplus  after  neces- 
sary expenses  are  met.  The  latter,  ^ike  all  other  forms  of 
enjoyment  J  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  yet  leave  the 
amount  of  production  as  great  as  before.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  said  to  come  out  of  the  net  produce  in  the  wider 
sense  given  to  the  term  by  Mill,  This  separation  is, 
however,  very  hard  to  carry  out  All  forms  of  public 
expenditure  have  some  effect  in  promoting  industry,^  and 
some  retrenchment  might  be  made  in  all  without  econo- 
mical loss  to  the  society.  Still  the  principle  of  the  separa- 
tion is  intelligible,  and  within  limits  can  be  usefully 
employed.^ 

!J  8.  Inquiries  respecting  the  derivation  of  the  tax 
revenue  from  gross  or  net  income,  or  from  the  sum  total 
of  the  national  wealth,  may  appear  at  first  a  piece  of  un- 
necessary subtlety.  They  have,  however,  important  prac- 
tical bearings.  Until  the  normal  source  of  taxation  has 
been  determined,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  pressure 
that  it  places  on  a  community.  The  taxable  capacity  of 
India  or  Ireland  would  be  very  different  according  as  gross 
or  net  revenue  is  taken  as  the  measure ;  and  in  a  com- 
parison between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the 
test  of  income  would  probably  give  the  first  place  to  the 
latter,  while  that  of  property  would  assign  it  to  the  former.^ 
In  another  important  question  of  finance  the  problem  of  the 
true  source  of  taxation  becomes  of  moment.  The  justice 
of  any  particular  system  of  taxation  cannot  be  estimated 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  fund  from  which  the  tax  revenue 
is  derived*     According  as  taxation  has  its  source  in  gross 


^  Cp.  Bk.  I.  ch.  6,  §  I,  for  the  relalinn  of  stale  eKpeaditiire  Lq  induSLry  and 
commerce. 

^  On  the  whole  question  cp.  Wagner,  iu  31S  sq*  ;Oihn,  H  236  sq,  ;  Roscher, 
I  35  ;  Held,  KinkommettiicHet\  $6  sq^  For  Heim antics  theory  of  income  see 
SiaaiiwirihTiha/tiithi  UnUrsutAun^^n  ( 2nd  ed. ) ,  5 82  - 59S.  Professor  Marshal  1 
has  developed  Hermann^s  view,  Frimipies  of  E^miomies^  i  139  sq. 

'  Qiffen^  Grpwth  &f  Capiiaft  124-139. 
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or  in  net  income  our  view  of  the  equity  of  existing  systems 
must  vary* 

The  principles  just  stated  find  an  important  application 
in  the  case  of  the  financial  position  of  Ireland*  It  has 
been  argued  with  apparent  plausibility  that  the  cost  of 
subsistence  of  the  Irish  population  should  be  deducted  from 
its  gross  income  in  order  to  ascertain  the  fund  disposable 
for  taxation.  But  this  at  once  raises  the  difficult  question 
of  calculating  the  cost  of  subsistence,  and  also  suggests  that 
the  doctrine  of  section  7  as  to  the  variableness  of  necessary 
expenses  should  be  taken  into  account  Sir  R,  Giffen  has 
assumed  that  the  amount  of  ;fi2  per  head  should  be  taken 
as  the  minimum  standard,  and  thus  departs  in  two  respects 
from  the  taxation  of  true  net  income,  for  (a)  the  assigned 
amount  Is  too  high  for  a  very  poor  population,  and  (^)  far 
too  low  as  an  allowance  for  expenditure  necessary  for 
efficiency  in  the  higher  grades  of  producers.  In  comparing 
the  taxable  capacity  of  two  countries  it  is  the  amount  in 
each  really  disposable  for  the  tax-collector  that  should  be 
considered.  In  no  case  can  this  exceed  a  part  of  even  so- 
called  '  net  income/  The  poorest  population  most  have 
something  above  bare  subsistence^  since  there  will  always  be 
persons  much  wealthier  than  the  mass  of  the  people.  This 
question  is,  moreover,  one,  not  of  equity  but  of  fact,  to  be 
ascertained  by  appropriate  evidence,  which  is,  in  truth,  very 
difficult  to  procure/ 

^  See  on  ihis  point  the  Report  artd  Minutts  sf  Ettid&m^  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission Qn  *  Irish  Financial  Relations*  [C.  7720  and  SaSs],  Special  reference 
may  be  inade  to  the  memorandum  of  Sir  R.  Giflen,  C.  7720^  u,  p.  166,  and 
the  note  by  Prof,  Sidgwickj  ib,  iSz-j* 
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§  I,  From  an  examination  of  the  general  and  what  may 
almost  be  called  the  necessary  features  of  the  tax  system, 
conditions  that  are  beyond  the  direct  influence  of  human 
agency,  we  have  now  to  pass  to  a  problem  of  a  very 
different  character^  viz,,  the  determination  of  the  proper 
distribution  of  the  burden  inevitable  in  the  levy  of  taxation 
among  the  persons  or  *  subjects'  liable  to  it  Instead  of 
studying  *  what  is/  we  ask  *  what  ought  to  be/  The  distri- 
bution of  taxation  may  be  said  with  far  more  justice  than 
the  distribution  of  wealth  in  general  to  be  'a  matter  of 
human  institution  solely/  ^  Like  all  questions  into  which 
the  conception  of  '  ought '  or  rightness  enters^  it  is  an  ethical 
one ;  but  its  correct  solution  is  so  bound  up  with  economic 
and  financial  considerations  that  it  must  remain  within  the 
field  of  financial  inquiry.  Without  a  knowledge  of  the 
surrounding  conditions  and  the  effects  of  any  given  tax 
system,  the  attempt  to  form  a  judgment  respecting  its 
justice  is  hopeless*  Moreover » to  obtain  an  approximately 
correct  answer  to  the  question  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  practical  financier.  Any  error,  wilful  or  otherwisCj  on 
the  subject  is  apt  to  show  itself  in  political  difficulties  that 
may  in  some  cases  reach  an  acute  point.  Nor  is  It  sufficient 
that  a  tax  system  shall  be  substantially  just ;  it  ought  to 

J.  S*  Mill,  Frimipies,  Bk.  ii.  ch.  i,  §  l  ;  cp.  Marshall,  Priniipks  &J 
E^^nomki^  Bk,  vi.  note  to  ch.  2  \  also  sec  Nicholson  {PHtMipUs^  Bk,  ii,  ch,  i) 
for  a  vigorous  criLicuun  of  MtU^t  view^ 
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be  generally  recognised  as  such.  The  prevalence  of  even 
an  unfounded  belief  that  the  public  burdens  are  not  fairly 
divided  among  the  different  classes  and  individual  members 
of  a  society  is  a  seriously  disturbing  force.  Finance  touches 
on  the  domain  of  general  politics,  and  no  method  of  fiscal 
administration,  however  successful  in  other  respects,  can  be 
worthy  of  approval  unless  it  seeks,  so  far  as  existing  con- 
ditions allow,  to  realise  the  idea  of  an  equitable  division  of 
the  pub!ic  charges.  The  estabSishment  of  general  principles 
on  this  point  for  the  guidance  of  financial  policy  and  their 
recognition  by  the  people  in  general  are  so  eminently 
desirable,  that  the  investigation  of  the  grounds  on  which 
taxation  should  be  distributed  is  a  work  of  utility  in  the 
narrowest  practical  sense. 

The  difficulties  of  the  inquiry  are  increased  by  several 
distinct  circumstances.  First,  they  are  due  to  the  changing 
nature  of  the  public  economy*  The  city  state  of  Greece  or 
Italy,  the  medieval  kingdom  on  a  feudal  basis,  and  the 
nation  of  modern  times  have  so  many  points  of  contrast, 
their  several  functions  are  in  outward  appearance  so  dif- 
ferent, that  it  seems  impossible  to  assign  a  single  law  of 
distribution  that  can  include  them  all  and  yet  be  more  than 
a  truism.  Will  it  not  be  necessar>^  to  take  each  stage  of 
political  evolution  and  deal  with  it  separately  ?  Next,  even 
confining  our  attention  to  a  single  type  of  State,  it  is  not 
easy  to  bring  the  numerous  public  charges,  and  the  equally 
numerous  functions  whose  cost  they  defray,  to  the  test  of  a 
common  calculation.  It  is  not  clear  on  the  surface  that  all 
citizens  should  bear  all  charges  in  an  equal  degree,  or  that 
all  expenditure  should  fall  on  a  common  and  indivisible 
fund.  The  text-book  writers  have,  it  must  be  said,  created 
a  third  difficulty,  as  they>  in  too  many  cases,  have  supplied 
us  with  formulas  that  allow  of  a  convenient  laxity  of  inter- 
pretation, and  give  an  appearance  of  information  without 
the  reality. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  will  be  expedient  to  examine 
the  various  rules  of  distribution,  and  to  note  their  historical 
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application.  While  thus  engagfed  we  shall  see  how  mis- 
understanding has  often  arisen  from  neglecting  the  neces- 
sary changes  in  public  economy,  and  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  State,  as  well  as  from  attempts  to  stretch  a 
particular  rule  beyond  its  legitimate  limits, 

§  2.  The  first  and,  in  one  sense,  the  simplest  principle 
for  the  distribution  of  taxation  is  that  which  vi/ould  treat  it 
as  a  payment  for  public  services.     We  have  already  seen 
reason  for  rejecting  this  mode  of  explaining  the  nature  of 
taxation^^  and  thereby  implicitly  its  value  as  a  measure  of 
its  amount.     There  was^  however,  much  in  the  mediaeval 
economic  system  that  tended  to  foster  the  belief.     Private 
economies  admittedly  sold   their  services,  but    the    royal 
economy  was  nothing  but  the  largest  of  private  economies. 
The  King  lived  by  his  domain  and  by  the  fees  that  he 
obtained  for  the  performance  of  duties.     The  whole  feudal 
system  was  based  on  the  idea  of  contract*     Defence  against 
enemies  was  the  payment  for  the  vassal's  homage  and  dues. 
Justice  was  bought,  and  so  were  the  few  economic  services 
rendered  by  the  sovereign.    Under  such   conditions   the 
doctrine  that  taxation  should  be  measured  by  service  sup- 
plied was  but  the  formal  expression  of  an   existing  fact 
The  growth  of  the  state  economy  made  this  no  longer  true 
and  the  doctrine  thus  became  a  survival  from  earlier  times 
It  is  still  more  important  to  note  that  the  method  of  specific 
payment  for  public   services  was    never    a   realisation   of 
justice  in  the  distribution  of  burdens.     Neither  in  respect 
of  national  defence  nor  of  legal  administration,  nor  finally 
of  general  economic  activity,  is  it  possible  to  distribute  the 
advantages  among  individuals,  and  to  charge  in  proportion. 
The  introduction  of  general  taxation  was  in  part  a  result 
of  the  defects  of  the  older  mode,  and  it  was  undoubtedly 
a  step  in  advance,  particularly  in  the  direction  of  securing  a 
fairer  allocation  of  the  expenses  of  the  public  powers.    The 
theory  that  taxation  is  the  price  of  the  State's  services,  and 
finds  its  measure  for  each  citizen  in  the  amount  of  benefit 

*  Bk.  iii.  ch.  1,  §4, 
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received,  is,  as  regards  the  latter  part,  quite  unsupported  by 
history.  The  system  of  direct  purchase  applied  to  the 
State's  tasks  was  so  far  from  being"  equitable  that  justice 
was  only  made  possible  by  its  abandonment 

Much  of  the  plausibility  of  this  view  of  the  measure  of 
taxation  arises  from  the  apparent  support  that  it  gives  to 
the  individualistic  theory  of  the  State,  If  the  services  of 
government  are  the  standard  bj^ which  to  regulate  taxation, 
there  appears  to  be  no  essential  difference  between  the 
payment  of  taxes  and  the  purchase  of  commodities.  The 
assimilation  of  the  two  forms  is  in  reality  a  forced  one.  In 
the  case  of  taxation  the  advantage  given  is  indefinite,  and 
the  payment  for  it  is  compulsory  ;  the  modern  upholders 
of  the  doctrine  are  consequently  forced  to  have  recourse  to 
some  other  standard,  which  they  declare  brings  about  a 
substantial  equality  between  the  benefits  received  and  the 
taxes  paid**  That  usually  suggested  is  the  rule  of  taxation 
in  proportion  to  revenue.  It  is,  however,  quite  impossible 
to  establish  any  such  connexion.  Limiting  state  functions 
to  the  minimum,  viz.  the  protection  of  person  and  of  pro* 
perty,  there  can  t>e  no  doubt  that  the  former  would  in 
general  require  equal  payment  from  all  It  costs  quite  as 
much  (if  not  more)  to  protect  a  poor  man's  person  as  it 
I  does  to  perform  the  same  service  for  a  rich  man.  Again,  as 
regards  property,  there  is  little  ground  for  the  belief  that 
the  cost  of  guarding  it  varies  directly  as  its  value.  If 
security  is  to  be  sold  like  an  ordinary  commodity^  there 
ought,  on  the  strictest  commercial  principles,  to  be  some 
allowance  made  to  the  purchaser  of  a  large  quantity !  The 
natural  conclusion,  therefore,  appears  to  be  that  the  rate  of 
taxation  should,  on  the  theory  of  purchase  and  sale,  be 
lower  on  large  than  on  small  incomes  ;  but  even  this  result 
does  not  rest  on  very  solid  grounds,  since  any  change  in 
the  quantity  or  quality  of  state  services  would  alter  the 
relations  of  the  parties  concerned. 

1  For  A  statement  of  this  theory  see  Thiers,  £>fi  la   Fr&pp'i^t^i  348,  who 
cpmpaies  taxalloti  to  an  insurance  premium* 
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§  3.  The  evident  weakness  of  the  theory  Just  discussed 
makes  the  adoption  of  some  other  and  more  precise  criterion 
necessary.  Retaining  the  idea  that  taxation  should  be 
equal,  but  giving  up  as  hopeless  the  attempt  to  measure 
the  respective  services  performed  for  each  person  by  the 
State,  we  might  conceivably  abandon  all  efforts  at  diflferen- 
tiation  between  individuals,  and  hold  that  equality  was 
realised  by  taxing  all  per^gns  (or  all  families)  at  the  same 
rate.  Such  a  method  might  be  admissible  in  a  primitive 
community.  All  are  dependent  on  the  State  for  certain 
essential  conditions  of  social  life.  Why  should  not  all  pay 
equally  for  these  advantages  ?  Military  service  is  rendered 
by  all  alike,  and  the  same  principle  might  seem  as  applic- 
able to  the  contribution  of  commodities  as  to  that  of 
services.  Civilised  societies  have,  however^  almost  for- 
gotten the  existence  of  a  state  of  things  in  which  such  an 
arrangement  would  be  feasible*  The  annual  tax  revenue  of 
the  United  Kingdom  may  be  put  roughly  at  jfj  120,000,000, 
and  the  population  at  40,000,000.  Under  a  system  of 
equal  contribution  the  rate  per  head  would  be  jfj*  or  £1$ 
for  a  family  of  five.  The  labourer's  family,  with  a  weekly 
income  of  j^i,  would  be  taxed  about  30  per  cent ;  a  middle 
class  family,  with  ;f  500  per  annum,  would  be  taxed  3  per 
cent ;  where  the  family  income  was  ;£ 50,000  per  annum 
the  charge  would  be  an  insignificant  fraction.  The  method 
of  equal  contributions  per  head  would  be  impossible  politi- 
cally, besides  being  extremely  unjust 

Dismissing  then  the  idea  of  equal  taxation  of  i>ersons  as 
utterly  impracticablej  we  come  to  what  is  the  best  known 
and  most  widely  accepted  doctrine,  viz*  that  which  takes 
'faculty*  or  *  ability'  as  the  measure  for  taxation.  This 
view,  which  is  found  as  early  as  Bod  in/  has  been  embodied 

^  'Sunt  igitur  ca  vectigalia  .  ,  ,  probanda  quae  in  omnes  or<lines  pro 
singuloruTti  faculUtibus  esaequantar,'  Bcxlin,  /?^  /?ep.  lAv.  vL  ch,  2.  See 
Neumann,  *  Die  Steuer  nach  Stcaerrdhigkeit,*  in  CoanxTs  /akrif.  iSSo,  for  a 
history  of  Ihe  doctrine*  For  earlier  recognition  of  Ihe  doctrine  in  En|;]and  see 
Cannan,  Hisiary  cf  L<^ai  /^ates,  17-22,  where  the  phtsisc  ji*jc/a /(tctiUai^f  is 
quoted  from  '  Rhjrmer  '  as  having  been  u$ed  in  134 J. 
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by  Adam  Smith  in  the  first  of  his  classical  maxims  ;  *  The 
subjects  of  every  State  ought  to  contribute  towards  the 
support  of  the  government,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  respective  abilities/  ^  For  the  last  thirty 
years  it  has  been  the  doctrine  accepted  by  the  majority  of 
German  writers  on  finance.  One  reason  for  the  readi- 
ness with  which  '  abiHty '  has  been  adopted  as  the  measure 
of  taxation  is  perhaps  its  convenient  vagueness.  The  mere 
statement  that  taxation  should  be  proportioned  to  *  ability  ' 
does  not  afford  much  practical  guidance.  A  measure  of 
'ability'  is  further  wanted,  and  in  fact  different  criteria 
have  been  put  forward  with  equal  sincerity  and  equal  con- 
fidence.  Property,  revenue,  net  revenue  have  each  been 
selected  as  the  test  of  the  taxpayer's  ability. 

§  4.  All  the  foregoing  tests  are  more  or  less  measurable,  and 
present,  so  to  speak,  objective  standards^  but  the  measure 
of  '  ability  ■  has  sometimes  been  transformed  into  that  of 
'  sacrifice,*  and  this  criterion  has  been  widely  accepted.  1 
*  Equality  of  taxation,'  says  Mill,  '  as  a  maxim  of  politics^ 
means  equality  of  sacrifice,'*  It  is  apparent  that  the  nile' 
of  equality  of  sacrifice  is  but  another  mode  of  stating  the 
rule  of  equality  as  to  ability*  Equal  ability  implies  equal 
capacity  for  bearing  sacrifice.  An  equal  charge  will  impose 
equal  sacrifice  on  persons  of  equal  '  faculty,'  and  where 
abilities  are  unequal  a  corresponding  inequality  in  the 
amount  of  taxation  will  realise  the  aim  of  equality  of 
sacrifice.  There  is,  however,  a  shade  of  difference  in  the 
use  of  the  two  terms.  Ability  suggests  the  positive 
element  of  power  to  contribute,  sacrifice  the  negative  one 
of  loss  by  contribution ;  the  former  is  most  naturally 
measured  by  some  objective  standard,  the  latter  refers 
primarily  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people  concerned,  and 
is,  therefore^  rather  subjective.  The  use  of  sacrifice  under- 
gone by  the  payer  as  the  measure  of  taxation  is  probably 
due  to  a  disposition    to  place  weight  on  the  element  of 
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privation  felt  by  those  who  are  taxed,  instead  of  on  the 
external  marks  that  indicate  ability  to  pay. 

But  when  the  conception  of  "sacrifice*  is  substituted  for 
that  of  *  ability  '  the  road  is  opened  for  a  further  and  more 
radical  alteration.  Assuming  the  utilitarian  standard 
as  the  true  one,  it  is  forcibly  argued  that  tlie  proper 
distribution  of  taxation  is  not  that  which  imposes  equal 
sacrifice.  The  *  greatest  happiness  '  of  the  society  wilt  be 
best  attained  by  so  distributing  the  burden  as  to  inflict  the 
iiast  sacrifice  on  the  whole,  and  therefore  placing  the 
heaviest  pressure  on  those  who  are  far  above  the  average 
in  resources^  while  exempting  altogether  those  who  are 
much  below  iL^  The  same  train  of  thought  leads  to  more 
careful  discrimination  in  the  treatment  of  'equal  sacrifice/ 
since  under  this  term  equal  sacrifice  iu  the  strict  sense  and 
'  proportional  sacrifice  *  are  frequently  included.  Last  of 
all  in  this  process  of  refinement  is  the  recognition  of  *  equi- 
marginal  sacrifice*  which  will  lead  to  the  realisation  of 
*  minimum  '  or  *  least  sacrifice.^ 

These  complications  in  the  employment  of  the  sacrifice 
principle  seem  to  justify  adherence  to  the  objective 
standard  of  ability,  especially  as  the  practical  application 
of  the  criterion  of  *  least  sacrifice^  is  impossible**  It  is 
clearly  inadmissible  to  use  a  principle  of  a  highly  abstract 
character,  and  one  limited  by  other  important  considera- 
tions, as  the  guide  in  such  an  essentially  practical  study  as 
finance. 

§  S.  But  whether  'ability  '  or  '  sacrifice'  be  taken  as  the 
standard,  it  is  possible  to  reach  very  different  practical  re- 


■ 


'  This  view  has  betn  specially  developed  by  Professor  Edgeworth.  See  bis 
articles  on  *  The  F*ure  Theory  of  Ta^talion,*  Ec&nomk Jomtm! ^  vii,  550-566  ; 
also  X.  174-177,  and  the  summary  of  his  views  in  Mtmorandm  on  ClmiificaiiQH 
and  Imiiitntt^  127-S. 

^  Professor  Edge  worth  speaks  of  *  the  enormouii  inlcriJosing  chasms  which 
deter  practical  wisdtjm  from  moving  directly  towards  that  ideal,'  Ei^nomk 
Jeumai^  viL  ij53.  Professor  Nicholson  recognises  that  *  the  great  nierii  of  the 
faculty  theory  ^  is  that  U  is  objective.     PtimipieSj  iii.  ^75. 
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suits  according  to  the  amount  of  weight  assigned  to  the 
different  elements.  We  accordingly  meet  with  three  differ- T 
ent  forms  of  distribution,  all  avowedly  based  on  the  criterton| 
of  ability,  and  all  claiming  to  realise  true  equality.  These 
are:  (i)  pure  proportional  taxation,  in  which  income  is 
taken  as  the  standard,  and  the  amount  of  pubhc  burdens 
regulated  by  it ;  (2)  qualiRed  proportional  taxation,  where 
income  is  still  the  test,  but  is  subjected  to  certain  modi- 
fications, either  by  deduction  of  necessary  expenses  or 
by  analysis  of  its  component  parts ;  (3)  progressive  or 
graduated  taxation,  which  places  a  heavier  rate  of  charge 
on  large  than  on  small  incomes,  since  the  ability  of  the 
*  subject*  is  supposed  to  increase  in  a  more  rapid  ratio  than 
the  increase  of  his  income. 

The  rule  of  proportional  taxation  has  been  undoubtedly 
the  doctrine  of  the  classical  political  economy.  Connected 
on  its  political  side  with  the  liberalising  movements  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  its  representatives  protested  against 
ail  exemptions  and  privileges,  and  against  none  more 
than  those  granted  in  respect  of  taxation.  The  assertion 
of  the  justice  of  taxing  in  proportion  to  revenue  carried 
with  it  a  condemnation  of  the  very  common  freedom  from 
all  personal  taxation  enjoyed  by  the  privileged  classes  of 
the  Continent.  *  There  is,'  says  Vauban,  *a  natural  obliga- 
tion on  the  subjects  of  all  conditions  to  contribute  in 
proportion  to  their  revenue  or  their  industry.  ,  .  Every 
privilege  that  tends  to  exemption  from  that  contribution  is 
unjust  and  abusive.''  If  taxation  should  be  proportional 
it  follows  necessarily  that  it  must  also  be  general  The 
French  Revolution*  and  the  changes  that  it  led  to  else- 
where, so  completely  abolished  the  objectionable  privileges 
that  this  side  of  the  doctrine  is  often  ignored,  and  its  refer- 
ence to  the  income  possessed  alone  considered.  Adam 
Smith  completes  his  statement  that  taxation  should  be 
adjusted  to  the  abilities  of  the  subjects  by  adding  *  that  is 

'  Dim^  Kayak  {ed.  Daire),  4S ;  cp,  Meyer,  Primipifity  §  2, 
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in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which  they  respectively  enjoy 
under  the  protection  of  the  State.'*  And  since  his  time 
the  rule  has  been  quoted  and  adopted  by  most  of  his  Eng- 
lish and  French  successors,-  At  first  put  forward  as  a 
protest  against  the  injustice  of  the  old  system  of  privilege, 
the  maxim  of  proportional  taxation  is  now  employed  as  a 
weapon  against  the  newer  Radical  socialism.^ 

One  great  advantage  of  the  rule  is  its  simplicity.  As 
M,  Say  puts  it, '  Proportional  taxation  does  not  need  de- 
finition, it  is  the  rule  of  three.  ,  .  When  it  is  said  of  a  tax 
that  it  will  be  levied  proportionally  every  one  understands 
it**  The  problem  of  taxation  is  reduced  to  its  least  com- 
plex form.  Given  the  amount  that  must  be  raised  by 
taxation,  and  given  the  sum  of  individual  incomes,  the 
rate  per  cent  can  be  assigned  and  applied  to  each  case 
It  is  true  that  there  are  certain  practical  difficulties  in  the 
way.  The  ascertainment  of  individual  incomes  is  not  a 
perfectly  easy  work,  and  where,  as  is  almost  universally  the 
case,  it  is  necessary  to  specialise  the  tax  system  and  have 
a  number  of  duly  correlated  charges,  it  is  difficult  to 
measure  the  exact  amount  paid  by  each  citizen  to  the 
public  treasury.  But  any  other  principle  must  either  meet 
or  evade  these  embarrassments,  besides  the  additional  diffi- 
culties that  are  peculiar  to  itself.  Simplicity  and  easy 
application,  though  desirable  in  finance,  are  not  the  sole 
objects  to  be  attained,  and  therefore  the  rule  of  proportional 
taxation  has  been  vehemently  opposed  as  failing  to  give  a 
just  distribution  of  the  public  charges.  The  question  has,  in 
fact,  been  mainly  debated  on  the  issue  whether  proportional 
or  progressive  taxation  should  be  the  system  adopted. 

§  6.  What  is  known  to  Continental  writers  as  progressive  * 


*  fVea/fk  0/ Nations,  34?. 

<     *  Nous  Uavons  adopts e  el  nous  devom  la  d^fcndre,'  is  the  expression  of 
Leroy-Beiiulieu,  i*  139. 

*  See  for  a  fuU  exposition  of  ihb  point  of  view  L^in  Sdy,  Leu  S^iutUns 
democratiques  de  ia  Qutslhn  dej  Imf^ts.  *  lb.  i,  167. 

^  The  literature  of  progressive  taxation  is  an  extensive  suid  growing  one. 
The  most  important  work  m  English  i^  Professor  Seligroan*s  Pnygressim  Taxa' 
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— but  more  familJar  in  England  as  graduated  ^-taxation 
includes,  as  we  have  said,  any  system  in  which  the  rate  of 
taxation  becomes  higher,  or  progresses,  as  income  increases. 
In  this  consists  the  essence  of  the  principle  ;  the  grades  into 
which  incomes  are  divided,  the  initial  rate  of  charge,  and 
the  increases  at  the  several  stages  of  advance^  though  very 
important,  are  yet  matters  of  application. 

The  reasons  that  have  led  to  the  popularity  of  progres- 
sive taxation  are  obvious  enough.  The  loss  of  a  portion  of 
wealth  by  a  rich  man  is  generally  regarded  as  a  very  slight 
evil  or  as  none  at  all^  while  to  a  poor  one  it  causes  curtail- 
ment of  real  enjoyment.  The  deduction  of  ;f  10  from  an 
income  of  ;f  lOO  will  in  most  cases  prove  a  serious  pressure 
sweeping  away  perhaps  the  savings  of  the  period,  or  com- 
pelling the  sacrifice  of  all  relaxation  ;  that  of  ;f  100  from 
£ifOOO^  though  still  heavy,  would  not  trench  upon  the  con- 
ditions of  a  comfortable  life;  ^i^ooo  taken  from  jfTio^ooo 
would  leave  a  balance  sufficient  to  support  a  luxurious 
existence;  and  ;f  10,000  from  X  100,000  would  hardly,  so 
popular  sentiment  imagines,  be  perceptible  by  the  ownen 
Yet  it  is  precisely  these  deductions  that  proportional 
taxation  carries  out,  without  recognition  of  the  real  grada- 
tions of  ability  and  capacity  for  bearing  sacrifices.  So 
regarded,  the  levying  of  equal  rates  on  all  incomes  has  an 
appearance  of  unfairness  that  has  given  much  support 
to  the  plan  of  graduating  charges  according  to  different 
scales. 

Though  the  general  current  of  economic  opinion  has  till 
recently  been  decidedly  against  the  idea  of  progression,  the 
system  has  secured  the  adhesion  of  some  eminent  authorities. 
A  passage  of  Montesquieu's  has  been  often  quoted  in  its 
favour,  in  which,  speaking  of  the  Athenian  property  tax,  he 
says,  *  it  was  just  though  not  proportional ;  if  it  did  not  follow 
the  proportion  of  goods,  it  followed  the  proportion  of  wants. 

iion  in  Theory  and  Profhc^f  which  gives  a  full  account  of  the  chief  tb^ries  on 
the  subject.  Mase-Dari*s  Vlmposia  Pn^grtniva  is  the  chief  Italian  work* 
Other  writers  ckserviug  of  mentioD  are  Neumann,  Maz2olo,  and  Cohen- Stimit^ 
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It  was  thought  that  each  had  equal  physical  necessities^ 
which  ought  not  to  be  taxed  ;  that  what  was  useful  came 
next,  and  should  be  taxed,  but  not  so  highly  as  super- 
fluities/ ^     Rousseau  and  the  elder  Mtrabeau  took  the  same 
view.     In  the  nineteenth  century  J,  B.  Say  and  Joseph 
Garnier    approved    of    a    system    of    moderate    progres- 
sion.    The  former  *  did  not  fear  to  declare  that  progressive 
taxation  was  the  only  equitable  form  ' ;  the  latter  held  that 
*  taxation   ought  to  be   progressive  without  spoliation/* 
Still  the  weight  of  authority  was  on  the  other  side*     *  Pro- 
gressive taxation,'  like  '  protection  '  or  *  a  double  standard/ 
was  an  heretical  tenet  opposed  to  the  true  economic  faith. 
Alike  in  England,  France,  and  Germany  it  was  rejected  by 
such  representatives  of  competent  opinion  as  J.  S,  Milt  and 
McCuUoch,  Levasseur  and  De  Parieu,  Gneistand  Hermann.® 
The  recent  change  in  opinion  on  this  subject  has  been 
due  partly  to  increased  popular  influence  over  government 
The  shifting  in   the  centre  of  political   gravity  that  the 
growth  of  democracy  has  brought  about  has,  as  one  of 
its  consequences,  a  tendency  to  alter  the  distribution  of 
taxation  in   favour  of  the  most   powerful   class,  Le.  the 
numerical  majority.     This  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
putting  a  heavier  burden  on  the  wealthy.     The  diffusion 
of  socialistic  ideas  assists  in  this  movement.     Frogressive 
taxation    is   one   of  those   agencies   that   seem  likely   to 
facilitate  the  transition  from  the  capitalist  to  the  socialist 
r/gime,  and  it  consequently  has  the  support  of  the  various 
sections  of  that  party.     Among  the  counts  of  the  indict- 
ment that  the  French  economists  bring  against  the  system, 
one  of   the  weightiest,  m  their  opinion^  is    its    socialistic 
character 

*  Esprit  dfs  L&ts^  Liv*  xiii.  cH,  7, 

"  Gamier  calls  his  system  *  progression aL*  See  J.  B»  Say,  Tratti^  Bk.  iiL 
ch.  9  ;  Ga^rnieri  Trmti  des  FitmttceSf  68, 

'  *  This  doctrine  sterns  ko  me  too  djspiiLable  aUo^eiher)  and,  even  if  true  al  all* 
not  I  rue  Lo  a  sufficient  extent  to  be  inade  the  founduijon  of  any  rule  of  U^ation.* 
Mill,  Prittfipiri^  Bk.  v.  ch.  2^  §  2,  Cp,  McCuUoch,  TojcatiQtt^  65  ;  De  Parieu,  t, 
3S ;  Levasseur,  Pr/a's,  543  ;  also  Netunannj  Pr^igrtssive  EmJt&mmensUHert  1 12» 
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Modern  developments  of  economic  theory  have  also  had 
their  share  in  the  work*  The  members  of  the  '  historical ' 
school  have  not  been  bound  by  any  undue  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  their  predecessors,  and  their  greater  sympathy 
with  semi-socialist  ideas  made  them  inclined  to  favour  what 
seemed  to  be  a  mode  of  relieving  the  poorer  classes  from 
the  pressure  of  excessive  taxation.  Accordingly  some 
moderate  form  of  progression  has  generally  received  their 
approval. 

Another  and  apparently  opposed  school  has  tended  in 
the  same  direction.  The  more  accurate  study  of  the  varia- 
tions of  utility,  which  forms  the  common  starting- point  of 
the  researches  of  Jevons,  Menger,  and  Walras,  has  among 
its  other  important  effects  given  a  new  mode  of  measuring  the 
pressure  of  taxation.  Final  or  marginal  utility  becomes  the 
measure  of  sacrifice^  and  if,  as  is  plain  ^  the  utility  of  a  shilling 
is  more  to  the  possessor  of  an  income  of  i^ too  than  it  is  to 
one  of  £i,ooOi  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  exactly  ten 
times  as  great.  The  assumption  that  equal  percentages  of 
income  arc  of  equal  utility  is  a  rough  'first  approximation/ 
admissible,  perhaps,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  inquiry,  but 
certain  to  give  place  to  the  more  accurate  results  of  later 
investigation.  It  is  noticeable  that  Sax  and  Wieser,  who 
represent  the  financial  studies  of  the  Austrian  school,  have 
both  declared  for  progressive  taxation.^  ^^ 

The  substitution  of  *  least  sacrifice'  for  V^i^^i/ sacrifice  * 
as  the  criterion  for  distributing  the  burden  of  taxation 
would  lead  of  necessity  to  a  more  extreme  form  of  pro- 
gression, approximatinfT  to,  if  not  actually  attaining,  a 
state  of  socialistic  equality.  This  substitution  is,  however, 
too  speculative^  and,  as  previously  explained,  too  much 
limited  by  the  need  of  maintaining  production,  to  be 
seriously  considered.  Still,  even  its  qualified  recognition 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  influences  giving  support  to 
the  movement  towards  the  development  of  progressive 
taxes. 

^  Sax,  Siaaisminhsfk&ft,  S0S-5 13 ;  Wies«r,  Naiurai  yalnt  ( Eng.  trans. ),  3j6. 
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§  7.  A  system  of  progression  may  be  realised  in  different 
ways,  as  by  heavy  taxes  on  luxuries  consumed  by  the  rich,^ 
or  by  higher  duties  on  the  finer  kinds  of  all  commodities. 
Duties  on  the  transfer  of  property,  and  on  commercial 
transactions  geaerally,  could  be  so  adjusted  as  to  reach  the 
same  end,  while  taxes  on  inheritance  appear  to  supply  a 
specially  effective  form  of  progression.^  The  mode  usually 
employed  is,  however,  that  of  progressive  income  and 
property  taxes.  This  is  obviously  the  most  direct  way, 
since  it  places  the  increased  charges  at  once  on  the  larger 
incomes,  and  has  not  to  trust  to  the  less  certain  and  calcul- 
able operation  of  taxes  on  *  consumption'  or  on  *acts/ 
In  form  the  tax  may  be  on  property,  or  on  income,  or  on 
both ;  but  as  in  any  case  it  must  normally  be  paid  out  of 
income,  the  assessment  of  property  is  simply  a  particular 
mode  of  fixing  the  rate  of  charge 

But  whatever  be  the  form  adopted,  the  policy  of  pro- 
gressive taxation  is  open  to  serious  objections,  of  which  the 

lowing  may  be  noticed  as  the  most  important 

the  first  place,  it  is  entirely  arbitrary.  The  possible 
scales  are  infinite  in  number,  and  no  simple  and  intelligible 
reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  selection  of  one  in  preference 
to  its  competitors.  The  schemes  proposed  vary  widely. 
Some  are  of  a  very  drastic  character,  aiming  in  fact  at 
confiscation  of  all  income  above  a  certain  appointed  leveL* 
Others  are  more  moderate,  and  seek  only  to  realise  a 
supposed  equality  of  sacrifice,  or  simply  to  somewhat 
favour  the  poor  as  against  the  rich.  But  the  fact  that  such 
divergent  plans  can  be  plausibly  propounded  is  highly 
significant 


I 


^  The  English  as^s^ed  taxes  might  have  been  thus  employed, 

*  Professor  Scligman,  Progn^ssive    TaJ^ali^n,  212-215;  West,  Tie  Inhtni 
anu  Tax*     See  Bit.  iv,  ch,  9. 

*  Amongst  specimens  of  this  class  the  plan  01  the  late  R  W*  Newman,  by 
which  the  tax  rate  increased  I  per  cenL*  with  each  additional  j^l,ooo  of  income^  J 
may  be  mentioned.     A  common  foiinula  Is  that  *  the  tax  should  triple  as  the 
income  doubles,  the  starting  point  being  sielected  accordirjg  to  the  propoundePs 
fancy*     But  there  is  evidently  no  limit  to  the  varieties  of  arrangement. 
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Actual  examples  of  progression,  as  we  shall  sec,  are  not 
of  an  extreme  type.  The  highest  rate  of  charge  is  fixed  at  ■ 
a  comparatively  low  percentage.  It  still  remains  true  thatT 
there  is  no  self-acting  principle  by  which  to  determine 
the  scale  of  progression.  We  must  perforce  agree  with 
L<!on  Say's  declaration  that  *  progression  is  naturally 
arbitrary*^  Opponents  of  the  system  will  hold  that  the 
mildest  form  is  the  least  objectionable,  and  try  to  attain 
that  result  (unless  they  prefer  to  have  an  extreme  measure 
in  the  hope  that  its  hardships  may  cause  a  reaction)* 
Reasonable  supporters  will  recognise  that  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing rate  is  both  unjust  and  economically  injurious.  But 
beyond  such  vague  propositions  nothinj^  can  be  stated. 
All  depends  on  the  will  of  the  legislature,  i.e,  in  most 
modern  societies  on  the  votes  of  persons  who  will  not 
directly  feel  the  charges  placed  on  the  higher  incomes^  and 
will  probably  believe  that  they  will  be  gainers  by  them.- 

*  Impdis  Dim^ratiquis^  u  172,  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  scale  that 
would  give  the  maxiitium  revenue  should  be  chosen,  but  this  h  [a)  extremefy 
difficuU  to  determiTie,  and  {h)  15  not  consistent  with  the  arm  of  pToportional 
sacrifice.  It  is  tiesidcs  quite  possible  that  several  dilfercni  scides  woutd  satisfy 
the  condition* 

'  The  objection  lo  progressive  taxation  on  the  ground  of  its  arbitrar}^  nature 
ha£  been  a  leading  point  with  French  economists,  e,g*  Lcroy-Bcaulieu,  i*  148, 
and  was  emphasised  by  the  older  English  school ,  but  is  treated  as  of  slight 
impc^rtftnce  by  most  recent  writers.  Prof,  Seligman  ileclares  that  *  alT  govern- 
mental actions  which  have  to  do  with  money  relations  of  classes  are  necessarily 
more  or  le^s  arbitrary  ,  .  ,  .  a  strict  proportional  tax  .  .  ,  .  is  really  more 
arbitrary  .  ,  .  ,  than  a  moderately  progressive  lais.  The  ostensible  **  cer- 
tainty "  involves  a  rcaily  greater  arbitrariness/  Pri^gressivt  Taxatmt^  194, 
Mr.  Devas,  while  allowing  the  objection  where  the  aitn  *  is  not  to  equalise 
sacrifice  but  to  equalise  property/  regards  it  as  inapplicable  to  'moderate 
graduation/  P<^!iiical  Ea^Homy,,  529.  Prof.  Nicholson  holds  that  the  *  objec- 
tion is  purely  formal.  It  is  equally  applicable  to  the  relative  proportion  of 
direct  and  indirect  taxes*'  Prindpks^  iii*  278.  In  reply  it  may  be  remarked 
that  Ihough  it  is  true  that  all  action  of  a  sovereign  govemtneni  is  in  a  sense 
arbitrary,  the  adoption  of  a  definite  principle  based  on  *  simple  and  obvious  * 
grounds  limits  the  capricious  exercise  of  the  power*  Such  a  limiting  principle 
esists  in  the  case  of  proportional,  but  is  absent  in  that  of  progressive,  taxation. 
The  distribution  between  direct  and  indirect  taxation  is  regulated  by  reference 
to  the  effect  on  the  different  classes  concerned,  and,  ihough  unavoidably  im- 
perfect, ought  to  l*e  directed  by  n  general  mle.  But  in  any  case  the  adoption 
af  progression  brings  in  an  addiimml  element  of  arbitrariness  in  the  selection 
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Another  serious  obstacle  to  a  progressive  system  is  the 
danger  of  evasion.  No  empirical  law  is  better  established 
in  finance  than  that  which  states  that  high  taxation  leads 
to  efforts  to  avoid  it.  Duties  on  luxuries  are  in  part 
escaped  by  the  smuggler's  aid  ;  special  duties  on  the  better 
kinds  of  goods  lead  to  false  declarations  ;  graduated  inherit- 
ance taxes  are  met  by  concealment  and  gifts  inter  vivas ; 
progressive  income  and  property  taxes  cause  false  returns 
on  the  part  of  the  contributors.  For  this  latter  fact  there  are 
several  reasons.  The  increased  charge  on  higher  incomes 
offers  a  special  Inducement  to  understatement  on  the  part 
of  those  liable,  as  thereby  they  obtain  the  advantage  of  a 
lower  rate,  a  proceeding  the  more  readily  excused  to  their 
consciences  by  the  plea  that  the  exaction  escaped  is  itself 
unjust.  Another  reason  is  the  impossibility  of  employing 
effective  measures  for  coliection.  With  a  uniform  income 
tax  a  great  deal  of  income  can  be  taken  at  its  source,  where 
evasion  is  impossible ;  with  progression,  as  the  rate  varies 
according  to  the  sum  of  income,  the  ascertainment  of  that 
fact  is  required  for  fixing  the  charge,  though  it  is  undoubt- 
edly very  difficult  to  get  a  proper  answer  to  inquiries 
respecting  it  Thus  the  motives  for  evasion  are  stronger 
and  the  means  of  prevention  less  effective  in  the  case  of  a 
progressive  than  of  a  proportional  tax.^     It  is  the  intrusion 


of  the  |>arlicu1ar  scale,  wbich  m^y  be  compared  with  the  adUuiotial  uncertamtf 
in  a  double  standard  currency  owiog  to  the  pos.«tble  varieties  of  the  mtio  be- 
tween the  two  metals.  The  appeal  to  the  analogy  uf  judidal  decisions  sug- 
gests the  diftetence  between  ihe  settled  rule  of  *  law  *  and  ihc  fluctuating 
judgments  of  *  equity.*  As  SeUlen  could  truly  say  that  'equity  is  a  roguish 
thing/  so  can  it  be  said  that  the  policy  of  progressive  taxation,  particularly  in 
a  democratic  society,  is  an  ancertam  thing. 

^  I'rof.  Nicholson,  in  t^uestioning  the  force  of  this  obje^rtion^  seems  lo  have 
misconceived  its  real  bearing;.  *  Though  the  personal  niethod  of  declaration 
must  l»e  applteil  to  the  surplus,  it  will  still  l)e  as  cflfective  eis  in  other  cases,  and 
ihe  chance  of  evasion  may  l>e  allowed  for.'  PrindpkSy  iii.  278.  Bui  the 
essential  point  is  that  the  introduction  of  progression  nece5>sitates  the  adoption 
of  ihc  comparaliveiy  ineffective  method  of  personal  declaration  for  all  income, 
and  thereby  increases  the  o|jportunity»  as  the  higher  rate  ilimulales  the  desire, 
for  evasion,  which  no  doubt  must  *  be  allowed  for  *  in  estimating  the  yield  of 
the  lax  J  just  as  ibe  encouragement  to  smuggling  must  be  comidcred  in  the  case 
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of  the  personal  and  arbitrary  element  that  raises  this  diffi- 
culty, which  IS  accordingly  unavoidable. 

A  third  powerful  argument  against  progressive  taxation 
is  derived  from  its  probable  effect  on  the  accumulation  of 
wealth.  One  of  the  motives  to  provfdedce  is  the  desire  of 
gaining  a  large  fortune,  but  a  system  that  in  its  extreme 
forms  prevents,  and  in  any  case  hinders^  the  attainment  of 
this  desire  must,  it  is  argued,  check  the  growth  of  capital. 
The  imposition  of  special  taxation  on  the  larger  incomes  or 
properties  is,  in  fact,  a  fine  on  sav^ingj  and  consequently  an 
impediment  to  the  supply  of  one  of  the  auxiliaries  of  pro- 
duction. If  the  legislator  is  to  interfere  at  all^  he  ought 
rather  to  encourage  the  formation  of  new  stores  of  wealth 
that  will,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  be  used  to  assist 
industry. 

The  discouragement  to  the  growth  of  capital  may  operate 
in  two  different  ways.  There  will  naturally  be  a  movement 
of  wealthy  persons  from  a  district  in  which  they  are  sub- 
jected to  special  penalties.  Any  existing  outflow  of  wealth 
will  be  increased,  and  the  influx  of  other  wealth  so  far 
checked.  Such  is  a  very  probable  and  serious  danger  in  a 
small  district  from  which  movement  is  easy,  and  with  the 
modern  tendency  to  international  movements  of  capital 
it  may  occur  even  in  large  areas.  But  for  countries  with 
a  highly  developed  system  of  industries,  another  effect  is 
more  to  be  dreaded*  viz.  the  stoppage  of  saving  at  an  earlier 
period.  Capital  may  not  emigrate  readily  from  such  a 
country  as  England  or  France,  but  the  annual  increment 
may  become  smaller  and  finally  cease.  Considering  the 
dependence  of  industry  on  the  facilities  for  obtaining  new 
capital,  it  would  seem  that  any  artificial  check  to  its  growth 
would  be  a  grave  evil  and  likely  to  react  on  the  finances  of 
the  State, 

of  heavy  duties  on  luxuries.  The  need  far  making  this  allow&nci?  is  generaUy 
regarded  as  weighing  against  such  duties,  and  similar  resi^oning  in  respect  to 
progressive  taxes  seems  warranted.  The  experience  of  Italy  with  its  income 
tax  gives  support  to  the  belief  that  reliance  on  declarations  of  income  is  un» 
satisfactory. 
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la  mitigation  it  may  be  urged  that  progressive  taxation 
is  not  in  fact  likely  to  weaken  the  disposition  to  save.  It 
will  only  affect  those  who  possess  a  good  deal  already^  and 
such  persons  save  as  much  from  habit  as  from  conscious 
motive.  There  is,  too,  the  further  fact  that  the  heavier 
taxation  on  the  rich  will  leave  the  poor  a  larger  disposable 
sum,  part  of  which  they  may  save,  and  to  that  extent 
increase  the  store  of  wealth.  But  though  in  both  those 
ways  the  loss  to  capital  under  a  moderate  progression  may 
be  reduced,  it  seems  clear  that  some  loss  there  will  inevitably 
be^  and  it  is  incumbent  on  the  supporters  of  any  measure 
tending  in  this  direction  to  show  what  compensation  will  be 
gained  through  fairer  distribution,^ 

In  discussing  this  matter  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
productiveness  of  a  progressive  tax  on  incomes  is  not  as 
great  as  is  popularly  supposed ♦  This  failure  to  reach 
expectation  is  due  partly  to  the  evasions  that  have  been 
noticed  as  incident  to  the  tax,  and  also  to  the  various 
devices,  not  absolutely  illegal,  that  are  used  to  escape  the 
extra  pressure*  If  rigorously  collected  the  tax  causes 
much  capital  to  emigrate ;  discretion  is  therefore  very 
often  employed  in  enforcing  claims,  and  in  either  case 
the  revenue  suffers.  Another  reason  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  in  most  countries  large  incomes  do  not  form  a  large 
proportion  of  national  revenue.     Taxation  to  be  productive 

^  This  objection  is  regarded  by  some  writers  a-s  applicable  *  to  the  whole  system 
of  taiEatjon  on  property  or  incoine*  (SelSgrnati^  Pf&gr^sdtfi  Tax^tian^  195)'  ^^ 
to  *all  taites  on  capital'  (NichoJ^on,  PrindpieSt  iii.  27S)»  and  therefore 
*  not  applicable  to  progressive  taxation  as  such  *  |Selignian»  Awr-  ciL).  This  view, 
however,  does  not  take  into  account  the  extra  pressure  on  the  growth  of 
SLCCumalation  that  a  progressive  rnte  must  cause.  The  case  is  similar  to  that  of 
increasing  fines  for  each  repetition  of  an  offence,  the  wtongdoing  consisting  in 
the  saving  or  production  of  a  given  amount  of  wealth.  As  stated  in  the  text, 
there  may  be  somr  compensation  in  the  effects  of  moderate  progression,  byt 
this  gives  no  support  to  Professor  Seligmati's  courageous  assert  ion  that  '  If  * 
moderate  progressive  tax  is  really  more  equitable  than  a  strictly  proportional 
tax,  progression  will  be  less  of  n  fine  on  thrift  and  industry  than  proportion 
would  be'  {h€,  dt.Y  The  usual  arguments  against  progressive  taxation  are 
given  *n  Lecky*s  D^m&trofy  an^  Liberty,  ch.  J,  in  an  old-fashioned  form  and 
HfitJi  no  conaideratioti  of  recent  theoretical  discussion. 
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must  drgw  on  the  resources  of  the  middle  and  working 
classes.  The  unproductiveness  of  progressive  direct  taxes 
IS  paralleled  by  the  small  yield  of  taxes  on  the  luxuries  of 
the  rich  as  compared  with  duties  on  articles  of  general 
consumption.*  To  obtain  the  funds  needed  by  the  State 
pressure  must  be  placed  on  all  classes  of  society,  not  merely 
on  the  prosperous.- 

§  8*  The  foregoing  objections,  which  may  be  distinguished 
in  their  order  as  political,  moral,  and  economical,  are  so 
weighty  that  a  very  clear  proof  of  injustice  inflicted  by 
any  other  system  than  progression  must  be  made  out  in 
order  to  sanction  its  use.  The  injustice  of  proportional  or 
regressive  taxation,  if  established^  would  tend  to  show  that 
for  the  realisation  of  equity  progression  in  some  form  must 
be  adopted.  But  in  support  of  this  contention  we  have 
nothing  except  the  appeal  to  equality  of  sacrifice  as  the 
standard,  and  the  alleged  failure  to  conform  to  it  by  taking 
equal  proportions  from  different  incomes.  The  deduction 
of  ;^io  from  A's  income  of  j^ioo  and  of  i^  1 0,000  from  B's 
of  ;^IOO|000  wilt,  it  is  maintained,  inflict  greater  suffering 
on  A  than  on  B.  Such  is  the  assumption  of  the  upholders  of 
progression,  and  their  view  accords  with  popular  sentiment. 
There  is,  nevertheless,  room  for  doubt  Is  it  really  certain 
that  A,  whose  income  is  reduced  from  ;Cioo  to  £go^  is  worse 
treated  than  B,  whose  £iQOsyQO  is  brought  down  to  ^^90,000  ? 
There  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  wants  which  the  latter 
will  have  to  leave  unsatisfied  being  very  much  slighter  than 
those  of  A,  when  looked  at  from  the  same  point  of  view. 


>  Cp.  IVmith  &fNaii&tts^  375. 
V  ^  As  pointetl  out  by  Professor  ScHgnian  and  Nicholson,  the  slight  incre^e 
f  n  return  obtained  by  progressive  taiation  is  not  an  ohje^ihnitt  its  use.  Ii  can 
At  niost  be  regarded  as  showing  that  its  advantage  must  be  looked  for  eTse 
where,  *  If  It  is  conct?dcd  ihat  the  progressive  tax  is  more  equitable  than 
the  proportional  taic,  it  is  utterly  immalerial  whether  it  yields  more  revenue  or 
not.*  Seligman,  Pr&gresHve  Taxaiwn^  195.  In  deference  to  this  criticism,  the 
text  of  eariler  editions  has  been  altered.  It  Is  nevertheless  true  that  as  a  grentl 
engine  of  fiscal  reform  progressive  taxation  is  in  Proudhon*s  words  'un 
bilboquet,  un  joujou  d^mgcratique,'  which  will  not  r^ftieve  the  poorer  tax- 
payers. 
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But  the  point  of  view  is  not  the  same.  B*s  system  of  life  on 
its  material  side  is  so  differently  constituted  from  A*5  that 
any  comparison  of  the  kind  is  absurd.^  jf  lo  from  A's 
income  may  mean  the  loss  of  a  certain  amount  of  alcoholic 
drink ;  B,  by  having  to  give  up  j^  10,000,  may  lose  the  chance 
of  purchasing  an  estate,  or  may  have  to  abandon  some 
social  scheme  that  he  could  otherwise  have  carried  out. 
The  economic  calculus  is  not  at  present  competent  to  deal 
with  such  comparisons.  The  complexity  of  the  problem 
is  admittedly  great,  and  not  to  be  solved  by  simple  methods,^ 
The  weightiest  difficulty  that  the  theoretical  advocates  or 
progression  have  to  meet  is  the  essentially  subjective 
nature  of  their  standard.  Its  translation  into  an  objective 
rule  of  taxation  can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  aid  of 
assumptions  as  to  the  relations  of  enjoyment  in  diflerent 
classes  that  must  contain  a  large  element  of  conjecture. 
The  modern  elements  of  the  theory  of  utility  fail  to 
supply  any  definite  practical  basis  on  which  to  frame  a 
scale  of  progression. 

Progressive  taxation  has  been  supported  by  a  very  differ- 
ent line  of  reasoning  in  Cohn's  brilliant  Finanswissenstkaft^ 
Proportional  taxation  is  asserted  by  him  to  be  the  logical 
result  of  the  *  contract'  or  assurance  theory  of  the  State. 
In  accordance  with  that  belief,  it  was  fitting  that  all  should 
pay  the  ^same  proportion  of  income  in  exchange  for  the 
stipulated  services.  The  modern  or  *  higher*  conception  of 
the  State  abandons  altogether  this  theory  of  the  social 
compact,  and  therefore  its  corollaries,  in  which  is  included 
the  rule  of  proportional  taxation.  Writers  who  like  Rau^ 
De  Parieu,  and  Leroy-Beaulieu  reject  the  older  view  of  the 


^  See  Wickstcedi  Aipkahei  0/  Ecen&mu  Sa'm^fj  for  a.  clear  stutcment  of  the 
general  principle  applied  tn  the  text.  Sign  or  M.  PanUleonl  argues  th&t  ihe 
richer  person  (B)  may  even  sufler  more  (i)  if  ihe  additional  weaUh  happens  to 
be  of  special  importance  to  him,  or  (2)  if  his  sensibility  be  keener. 

*  Cp.  Sax,  '  Die  Profession  isl  keinc  voll!itandrg  rcgebi'iassige.  Je  nach  der 
Beschaflfenheit  dcr  cintclnen  BedUrfnissgruppen  kann  sie  bald  ge ringer  scin, 
vielleicht  mm  Stillstand  gelangend^  bald  in  raschen  Sprungen  emporeteigcn. 
Simtttfirlh^hafti  513*  '  §§  2 JO,  211. 
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State's  relation  to  its  subjects,  and  yet  maintain  the  justice 

of  proportional  taxation,  are  guilty  of  inconsistency,  explic- 
able only  by  their  dread  of  the  often-described  evils  of 
progressive  taxation. 

To  this  ingenious  contention  the  answer  is  that,  granting 
the  derivation  of  the  rule  of  proportional  taxation  from  the 
*  assurance  theory,'  the  refutation  of  the  latter  does  not  upset 
the  former,  since  a  true  conclusion  may  result  from  false 
premises.  But  even  this  concession  need  not  be  made.  It 
has  been  argued  in  the  present  chapter  that  the  exploded 
doctrine  of*  assurance'  would  logically  lead  not  to  proper- 
tionalj  but  to  what  has  been  called  *  regressive  *  taxation, 
j>,  to  a  lower  percentage  on  large  than  on  small  incomes** 

I  g.  Experience  of  the  actual  working  of  progressive 
systems  might  be  expected  to  throw  light  on  the  reality  of 
the  evils  attributed  to  them  and  their  real  operation.  A 
large  amount  of  evidence  has  been  collected  with  this  object 
by  very  competent  inquirers,^  but,  unfortunately!  the  results 
are  not  decisive.  Most  of  the  cases  discussed  are  those  of 
Swiss  cantons  or  the  smaller  German  States.  (The  short- 
lived income-tax  of  the  United  States  and  the  progressive 
income-tax  of  Prussia  are  the  chief  exceptions.)  Now, 
the  financial  arrangements  of  small  political  bodies  are  un* 
doubtedly  full  of  instruction  and  deserve  attentive  study, 
but  they  belong  to  the  domain  of  local  rather  than 
general  finance.  The  conditions  of  working  are  therefore 
different,  and  there  is  to  some  extent  room  for  the  use 
of  a  different  principle  of  distribution^^  since  the  public  ser- 
vices rendered  by  local  bodies  do  often  allow  of  an  estima- 
tion of  their  value  to  individuals,  and,  besides,  have  to  be 
considered  in  connexion  with  the  taxation  of  the  State* 

The  peculiar  economic  conditions  under  which  progres- 

*  The  pn^i^eishn  il  reb&ttrs  of  French  economists. 

*  Neumann,  Froix^tsive  Emk&mmimttHer^  poistm  ;  Lion  Say,  Les  tmpSh 
Wm^cfo/iqufs^  u  203-158  ;  il.  225-264  ;  Leroy- Beau  lieu,  i*  152-156, 160^168  ; 
Cohn,  §§213,  214  r  Palgravcj  *  Progressive  Taxation  in  Swi  tier  land /yi?wrwji, 
of  the  Sfathikai  S&dety^  ii.  225-267  ;  S^ligman,  Prop^tssive  Taxatha^  Part  I. 

^  Se€  S  ij  I  ^Jso  ch.  6  of  the  present  book,  *  Principles  of  Local  Tsixation/ 
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sive  taxes  have  been  applied  are  clearly  shown  in  the  dis- 
cussions respecting  their  operation,  which  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  danger  of  forcing  capital  to  emigrate  and 
that  of  undue  discriminaEion  against  particular  persons. 
Both  are  real  and  serious  in  a  small  area ;  within  the  wider 
boundaries  of  a  nation  their  probability  .would  be  smaller* 
It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  English  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  should  arrange  his  scheme  of  taxation  with 
reference  to  any  small  number  even  of  the  wealthiest  tax- 
payers ;  nor  would  the  emigration  of  capital  be  caused  by 
even  a  fairly  heavy  tax.  On  the  other  hand^  the  facilities 
for  assessment  are  much  increased  by  having  to  deal  with  a 
limited  district  in  which  the  income  and  property  of  each 
resident  can  be  ascertained  with  a  close  approach  to  the 
truth,  and  as  incomes  are  in  no  case  very  large,  there  is  not 
the  same  room  for  injustice.  Progressive  taxation  could 
not  be  easily  applied  in  national  finance*  The  forms  of 
wealth  are  very  numerous,  and  can  be  so  placed  as  to 
escape  the  tax-collector's  notice  when  he  has  to  deal 
directly  with  income  as  a  whole.  We  have,  therefore,  no 
evidence  sufficient  to  modify  the  unfavourable  conclu- 
sion reached  on  general  grounds  respecting  progressive 
taxation.* 

§  lo.  The  idea  of  securing  equality  of  sacrifice  while 
escaping  the  dangers  of  unregulated  progression  has  led  to 
the  adoption  of  what  is  known  as  *  degressive'  taxation,  a 
system  in  which  a  uniform  rate  of  tax  is  levied  beyond  a 
prescribed  limit;  but  incomes  under  that  limit  are  either 
altogether  exempt^  or  rated  only  for  a  part  of  their  amount. 
Some  of  the  so-called  progressive  taxes  in  Switzerland  are 
really  of  this  kind.  Thus  in  Ziirich  50a  francs  are  free,  the 
excess  up  to  1,500  francs  is  rated  at  only  one- fifth,  the  next 
IjSCX)  francs  at  two-fifths,  the  next  3,000  at  three-fifths,  and 
the  next  4,000  at  four- fifths,  anything  beyond  being  rated 
at  its  full  amount,  e.^.  an  income  of  12,500  francs  (£sod} 

*  Particular  msiances  of  progressive  tajces  will  be  considered  in  Bk.  iv.  cKs*  4 
and  9,  '  Tastes  on  Property  and  Income,'  and  *  Taxes  on  Successions** 


would  only  pay  on  Sjoo  francs,^  By  this  method  the 
confiscation  of  the  higher  portions  of  income  can  never 
happen,  but  there  is  still  an  arbitrary  power  of  fixing  the 
several  scales  which  is  inconvenient,  while  this  form  of 
progression  is  particularly  open  to  the  charge  of  unproduc- 
tiveness, and  is  somewhat  hard  to  work  owing  to  the  minute 
subdivisions  that  are  usually  made. 

Degressive  taxation  may,  however,  like  the  more  moderate 
forms  of  progression,  be  employed  rather  to  secure  than  to 
destroy  proportionality  of  taxation^  as  it  affects  only  one 
part  of  the  tax-system,  and  may  correct  inequalities  in  other 
directions.  When  the  articles  consumed  by  the  poorer 
classes  are  heavily  taxed,  they  would  contribute  more  than 
their  share  to  the  maintenance  of  the  State  were  they  not 
relieved  through  the  income  and  property  taxes.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  exemption  of  incomes  of  ;f  i6o 
and  under  from  income  tax  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
abatements  on  those  up  to  £joo.  The  duties  on  tea,  sugar, 
tobacco^  spirits,  and  corn,  which  chiefly  affect  the  smaller 
incomes,  are  thus  balanced,  and  a  substantial  equality  (or 
what  is  believed  to  be  such)  attained.  The  rule  of  propor- 
tionality is  applicable  only  to  the  whole  tax-system,  and  it 
may  be  necessary  to  have  several  partial  inequalities  in 
order  to  establish  that  final  equality  which  is  one  of  the 
principal  merits  of  a  financial  system, 

§  1 1,  Another  ground  for  modifying  the  rule  of  propor- 
tional taxation  exists  in  the  doctrine  that  net  income  is  the 
sole  available  fund  for  social  objects.  If  certain  kinds  of 
expense  be  necessary  and  unavoidable,  it  seems  that  any 
income  which  only  suflRces  for  meeting  them  should  be 
exempt  from  taxation.  On  the  supposition  that  the 
labourer's  wages  are  just  enough  to  keep  him  alive,  the 
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slightest  extra  charge  will  lead  to  his  death,  unless  he  is 
relieved  from  some  other  quarter,  Taxation  on  the  mini- 
mum of  subsistence  must,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  paid 
by  somebody  else.  The  Physiocrats,  as  we  saw,^  extended 
this  argument  to  the  interest  on  capital,  but  their  successors 
have  not  accepted  this  extreme  view*  However,  the  doc- 
trine known  as  *  the  exemption  of  the  minimum  of  subsist- 
ence '  is  widely  spread.  Among  its  supporters  in  one  form 
or  other  may  be  reckoned  Justi,  Sonnenfels,  Bentham,  Sis- 
mondi,  Herman n^  and  J.  S.  Mill,  and  it  long  received  recog- 
nition in  the  English  system  of  taxation,  in  the  avoidance 
of  duties  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  while,  as  just  mentioned, 
incomes  up  to  jf  160  per  annum  are  free  from  direct  taxation.* 
The  different  interpretations  put  on  the  doctrine  need  to  be 
distinguished.  The  primitive  and  most  natural  meaning 
is  that  which  limits  it  to  the  absolute  necessaries  of  exist- 
ence^  though  here  there  is  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  including  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  family 
under  this  head  The  wider  use  of  the  term  to  cover  *  the 
sum  of  the  means  of  support  which,  according  to  the 
standard  of  a  given  period,  is  required  for  the  conduct  of  an 
existence  worthy  of  man/^^  would  extend  the  exemption  far 
beyond  the  limit  of  physical  necessaries,  and  would  almost 
reach  to  the  exclusion  of  whatever  expenditure  is  neces- 
sary for  the  earning  of  the  person*s  income  from  the  amount 
to  be  taxed,*  By  regarding  the  outlay  requisite  for  the 
support  of  each  grade  of  income  and  its  expenses  of  pro- 

I  Bk.  iii.  ch.  3,  %  6. 

'*  The  effect  of  local  raie^  and  the  shifting  of  taxation  do  in  feet  put  some 
of  the  pressure  on  the  very  poof,  but  ihe  sttitcment  in  the  text  is  true  of  the 
immediate  effect  of  imperial  taxation  up  to  the  recent  cliunges  by  which  sugar 
and  imported  com  have  i>een  put  under  taxation, 

'  Schmidt)  Sietieffreiheit  des  ExitttHzminimumit  4,  5» 

*  The  criterion  of  '  ticeessaries '  varies  according  to  the  class  concerned. 
*  We  may  say  that  the  income  of  any  classi  in  the  ranks  of  industry  k  below  its 
H^fesmry  level  when  any  increa^ie  in  their  income  would,  in  the  course  of  timCj 
produce  a  more  than  proporltonate  increase  in  their  efficiency/  Marshall, 
Principks  ^f  Ec<^n9mus  {3rd  ed*),  i.  139. 
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ductiorii  we  might  bring  the  fund  available  for  taxation 
down  to  a  very  smalt  amount- 
Such  a  construction  of  the  doctrine  ntiay  be  dismissed 
as  impracticable.  The  subject's  outlay  is  determined  by 
himself  and  is  directed  for  his  own  advantage.  The  only 
ground  for  doubt  would  be  the  possibility  of  expenditure 
on  these  'necessary'  items  being  curtailed  in  consequence 
of  the  tax.  This  effect  would  be  very  improbable  unless 
the  rate  of  taxation  were  so  heavy  as  to  show  bad  adminis- 
tration, but  even  in  the  limited  case  of  physical  necessaries 
the  argument  for  remission  is  not  so  clear  as  might  be 
thought  The  danger  of  relieving  the  lowest  class  of  labourers 
from  nearly  all  the  burdens  of  the  State  while  it  holds  pre- 
ponderating political  power  is  apparent.  Again,  there  is 
much  force  in  the  view  that  public  expenses  are  a  part  of 
necessary  expenditure.  '  The  State,'  argues  Cohn, '  belongs 
as  much  to  the  life  of  everj^  civilised  man  as  his  daily  food 
or  the  air  ;  without  the  State  a  civilised  existence  is  not 
thinkable.  The  minimum  of  every  moral  existence  includes 
the  blessings  of  the  State.  It  follows  that  the  minimum  of 
outlay  for  existence  must  also  include  the  necessary  ex- 
pense of  the  State/  ^  Why  should  not  the  poorest  citizen 
pay  something  towards  security  as  well  as  purchase  the 
bread  that  supports  him  ?  The  practical  side  of  the 
question  seems  rather  to  favour  the  English  policy  of  the 
later  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  So  far  as  the  argu- 
ment from  ability  is  concerned,  it  is  plain  that  those  who 
barely  possess  the  means  of  subsistence  have  little  or  no 
ability  to  contribute.  In  any  country  where  legal  provision 
is  made  for  poor  relief  it  would  seem  that  to  tax  those  at 
the  point  of  minimum  subsistence  would  be  simply  to 
drive  them  into  the  ranks  of  pauperism,  and  to  take  w^ith 
one   hand    in    order   to   give   back  with    the   other.     The 


1  in  P&liiuiti  Sciitue  Quarierfy^  iv.  64-5,  Cp.  '  Der  Stant  hi  fUr  JiUe  ein 
Bcdiirfniss,  seine  Ejfisten^  ist  fUr  die  Gesamnitheit  noihwen<iiger  als  das  I.eben 
eines  Einzelnen.*     Held,  Einli&mfiUHiUuer,  103, 
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cost  and  trouble  of  raising  money  by  direct  taxation  from 
the  poorer  classes,  added  to  the  foregoing  considerations, 
strongly  supports  the  method  of  exemption  from  direct 
taxation  of  the  smaller  incomes  with  the  employment  of 
moderate  taxes  on  the  luxuries  of  the  poor>  When  exemp- 
tion is  claimed  for  the  minimum  it  can  only  be  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  be  employed  in  buying  necessaries ; 
any  other  application  of  this  amount  fairly  brings  it  under 
the  weight  of  taxation.^ 

§  12.  The  question  of  justice  may  also  be  raised  in 
respect  of  incomes  that  differ  not  in  amount  but  in  origin. 
As  usually  debated,  the  point  is  confined  to  the  case  of  an 
income  tax,  but  it  is  really  wider,  and  applies  to  all  forms 
of  taxation.  To  put  the  issue  in  the  simplest  way,  let  us 
suppose  that  of  two  persons  one.  A,  obtains  by  his  exertions 
^500  per  annum  ;  the  other,  B,  obtains  the  same  sum  from 
the  rent  of  land  or  from  interest  on  capital  Fs  it  just  or 
expedient  that  A  should  pay  the  same  sum  in  taxes  that  B 
does  ?  The  most  natural  answer  is  a  negative  one,  and 
many  persons  have  proposed  that  the  capital  values  of 
the  two  incomes  should  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  taxation,^ 
A  little  reflection  will,  however,  show  that  under  certain 
conditions  there  is  nothing  unjust  in  the  arrangement  A's 
income,  it  is  true,  is  less  durable,  but  so  is  its  chance  of 
taxation.  The  permanence  of  B's  receipts  involves  like- 
wise permanence  of  taxation.  So  long  then  as  the  public 
charges  are  uniform,  there  is  no  reason  for  complaint 
Special  occasions  will   sometimes  occur  in    which  extra- 

^  Mill's  view  on  the  subject,  though  his  conclusion  is  the  same  as  thai  in  the 
textf  appears  to  be  inconsistent  with  his  views  on  population  stnd  his  criticism 
of  alloimenis  {Ptincipks^  Bk.  ii.  ch,  12,  g  4^.  Would  not  lastmtion  of  the 
minimum  tend  to  check  population,  and  eJtemption  tend  to  increase  it  ? 

*  The  doctrine  of  tlie  exemption  of  the  sul>sistence  minimum  received  a  new 
appUcaiion  in  the  discussions  on  Irish  taxation,  The  error  pointed  out  in  the 
text  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Sexlon  in  his  report,  and  counienaoced  by  Sir  R. 
Giffen,  Sec  The  Fitml  Report  [C*  S262],  70-1,  Cp*  Book  iii.  ch.  2,  %%, 
and  ittfra^  S  IS- 

*  See  the  reports  and  evidence  of  the  Parliamentary  Committees  on  the 
Income  Tax  1852-53  and  1 861,  especially  the  evidence  of  Newmarch,  Farr, 
and  J,  S.  MilL 
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ordinary  expenditure  actually  is,  or  is  deemed  to  be,  neces* 
sary,  and  then  it  seems  that  as  there  is  an  extraordinary 
call  it  ought  to  come  from  the  capital  rather  than  from  the 
income  of  the  community.  A  convenient  mode  of  realising 
this  end  would  be  the  imposition  of  an  additional  property 
tax,  which,  being  met  out  of  the  income  of  the  holders, 
would  accomplish  the  end  of  taxing  permanent  incomes  at 
a  higher  rate.*  Another  mode  would  be  to  meet  the  in- 
creased outlay  by  loans  to  be  repaid  in  a  series  of  years. 

In  practice  the  difficulty  is  not  so  great ;  the  distribution 
of  burdens  can  never  be  accomplished  with  mathematical 
precision,  The  avoidance  of  real  and  serious  grievances  is 
all  that  can  be  expected,  and  the  actual  working  of  the 
financial  system  meets  these  in  a  tolerably  satisfactory 
manner.  Necessity  compels  recourse  to  loans  whenever 
there  is  any  large  extraordinary  outlay,  and  thus  the  par- 
ticular holders  of  incomes  from  labour  are  in  fact  relieved. 
Again,  the  two  categories  are  not  so  sharply  divided  as  is 
supposed  ;  they  shade  into  each  other  at  many  points  ;  andj 
moreover,  the  return  on  property  (as  distinct  from  *  unearned 
increment  *)  is  itself  the  result  of  savings  and  entitled  to  as 
liberal  treatment  as  any  other  form  of  revenue.  The 
technical  difficulties  that  surround  any  attempts  to  differ- 
entiate incomes  belong  to  a  later  part  of  our  inquiry,^ 

The  foregoing  considerations  are  helpful  in  considering  a 
very  different  proposal,  also  aiming  at  a  departure  from  the 
rule  of  taxation  in  proportion  to  income,  viz.  that  which 
asserts  that  expenditure  alone  should  be  taxed,  savings 
being  entirely  exempt.  The  reasons  given  in  support  of  this 
privilege  are  (i)  that  saving  is  not  enjoyment,  but  a  useful 
social  process  that  deser\^es  encouragement ;  and  (2)  that 
savings,  unless  exempted,  would  pay  twice  over,  viz.  first 
at  tlieir  origin,  and  again  when  they  yield  a  further  re- 
turn after  investment.     It  may  be  freely  allowed  that  to 


^  S«e  the  pro|iosal  of  Mr.  Blyndeti  for  a  lax  on  the  yield  of  properly  (/.^* 
in  fact,  a  differential  incuttie  lax).     Eatftamii- /aurtta/f  vii,  607  sq, 
*  Bk,  iv»  ch.  4,  *  Taxes  on  Property  and  Income.' 
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encourage  providence  is  desirable,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
exemption  from  taxation  is  the  proper  mode  for  so  doing* 
If  income  be  the  normal  fund  from  which  taxation  comes^ 
and  if  it  is  on  its  amount  that  the  measurement  of  the 
burden  is  to  be  taken,  an  arbitrary  separation  of  a  certain 
part  is  obviously  objectionable.  The  line  between  saving 
and  expenditure  is  besides  a  thin  one  ;  the  true  distinction 
should  rather  be  between  productive  and  unproductive 
expenditure,  />.  the  result  of  outlay  ought  to  be  the  test^  a 
plainly  impossible  course  in  practice.  Further,  it  may  be 
said  that  many  forms  of  productive  outlay  are  just  as 
enjoyable  as  any  non-productive  one,  and  some  forms  of 
the  latter  are  socially  preferable  to  others.  There  is,  in 
reality,  no  reason  for  a  sharp  division  into  two  classes, 
whether  we  take  enjoyment  or  social  advantage  as  the 
basis.  Practical  finance  could  not  deal  with  such  shades 
of  difference  as  would  be  the  apparently  fair  course*  The 
same  consideration  may  be  applied  to  the  case  of  tem- 
porary and  durable  incomes^  the  former  of  which  are  very 
variable  in  character. 

To  the  plea  of  double  taxation  it  may  be  replied  that 
taxation  is  imposed  on  income  as  such,  that  the  wealth 
which  is  taxed  as  income  is  not  identical  with  the  extra 
produce  that  is  the  result  of  its  application,  and  the  charge 
on  each  is  distinct  The  income  out  of  which  savings  are 
made  cannot  be  the  same  as  the  subsequent  income  pro- 
,  duced  by  those  savings.^ 

There  is,  it  should  also  be  noticed,  a  direct  opposition 
between  the  proposal  to  relieve  temporary  incomes  and 
that  to  exempt  savings  from  taxation*  What  is  the  balance 
of  advantage  in  getting  a  premium  to  save,  only  to  discover 
that  the  earnings  which  result  from  that  saving  will  be 
subject  to  heavier  payments?  The  broad  and  simple 
principle  of  taxing  all  incomes  alike,  and  of  taxing  all  that 
is  income  (allowance  being  made  for  the  action  of  taxes  on 
consumption  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  incomes),  appears  to 
*  See  Vocke,  Ab^bttt^  471-2- 
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attain  the  result  of  just  distribution  quite  as  well  as  the 
more  refined  discriminations  so  often  suggested-  Should 
any  further  adjustment  seem  necessarj'^  in  a  particular 
system,  it  may  be  reached  by  a  nominal  property  tax,^  or 
by  duties  on  inheritance. 

§  13.  The  principal  theories  and  contentions  on  the 
subject  of  the  just  division  of  taxation  have  now  been 
considered,  and  it  remains  to  state  the  general  results 
which  seem  to  be  warranted.  The  attempt  to  measure 
taxation  by  the  amount  of  service  rendered  has  been  recog- 
nised as  hopeless  and  due  to  an  erroneous  theory  of  the 
State's  nature^  but  it  contains  a  small  element  of  truth. 
Where  specific  and  measurable  advantages  are  rendered  to 
individuals  or  groups,  direct  payment  for  those  services 
ought  to  be  obtained,  either  in  the  course  of  exchange 
or  by  the  payment  of  fees,-  or,  if  neither  method  can  be 
employed,  by  a  special  tax.  Cases  of  the  latter  are  very 
rare  in  general,  but  they  hold  a  more  prominent  place  in 
local  finance.  Indeed,  as  we  shall  see,  the  division  between 
local  and  general  taxation  is  itself  a  case  of  making  those 
interested  pay  for  special  services,  and  in  the  detailed 
division  of  local  charges  the  same  principle  can  often  be 
applied. 

The  use  of '  ability  *  or '  faculty  '  as  a  measure  of  taxation 
is  encumbered  by  the  necessity  of  defining  its  true  meaning. 
We  have  seen  reason,  chiefly  on  practical  grounds,  for 
rejecting  the  interpretation  which  issues  in  the  system  of 
'progressive*  taxation.  Its  fiscal  productiveness  is  slight, 
while  its  economical  effects  are  likely  to  be  injurious. 
Between  the  system  of  payment  as  recompense  for  state 
services,  which  would  naturally  lead  to  regressive  taxation, 
and  the  system  of  progression,  resting  on  the  idea  that 
sacrifice  should  be  equalised,  the  intermediate  method  of 
taxation  in  proportion  to  income  is  on  the  whole  the  best 
standard  for  regulation.  Its  true  foundation  needs  to  be 
carefully  appreciated.     It  cannot  claim  to  be  a  realisation 

^  /.^.  a.  tax  assessed  on  amount  of  property,  but  really  peud  out  of  income. 
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of  exact  distributive  justice  ;  it  is  rather  to  be  accepted  as 
a  convenient  and  fatrly  definite  working  rule  of  finance,  or 
at  the  utmost  as  supplying  a  measure  of  what  may  be  called 
the  objective  side  of  ability.  Income,  when  the  lower 
grades  are  passed ^  is,  we  may  hold,  a  fairly  good  mark  of 
power  to  contribute,  provided  we  make  abstraction  of  indi- 
vidual circumstances. 

In  the  same  spirit  we  can  solve  the  problem  raised  by 
the  existence  of  incomes  at  the  minimum.  Financial  con- 
venience combines  with  economic  conditions  to  make  it 
desirable  to  exempt  the  smaller  revenues  from  direct  taxa- 
tion where  the  duties  on  articles  of  common  consumption 
are  productive.  Where  it  is  possible  to  relieve  necessaries 
from  taxation,  the  minimum  of  existence  is  in  fact  free; 
where  the  needs  of  the  Exchequer  prevent  this  being  done, 
the  pressure  placed  on  the  lowest  class  is  of  a  kind  not 
much  felt  by  them  unless  the  rate  of  taxation  is  excessive. 
To  tax  the  very  poorest  is  a  sad  necessity,  but  where  the 
want  of  revenue  is  urgent,  not  inconsistent  with  justice ; 
there  is  a  real  advance  when  national  wealth  has  reached 
so  high  a  point  that  the  lowest  class  are  called  on  to  con- 
tribute only  through  their  luxuries,  but  the  highest  stage  is 
that  in  which  the  improvement  of  society  is  such  that  all 
classes  are  in  a  position  to  pay  their  share  as  citizens  for 
the  common  services  of  the  State, 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  distinction  between  temporary 
and  permanent  incomes,  as  also  that  between  expenditure 
and  savings,  may,  speaking  generally,  be  disregarded 
in  practice  as  involving  subtleties  unsuitable  for  fruitful 
application  and  to  a  great  extent  cancelling  each  other, 
and  the  result  is  that  on  the  whole,  and  speaking  broadly, 
taxation  should  be  proportioned  to  revenue,  by  which  a  fair 
approximation  to  justice  and  a  convenient  basis  of  working 
are  supplied* 

§  14,  One  class  of  revenue  is  so  peculiarly  situated  that 
its  position  deserves  special  notice,  viz.  that  which  arises 
from  *  unearned  increment  *  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term, 
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including  the  growth  of  rent  from  land,  monopoly  profits, 
and  the  gains  of  speculation.^  The  characteristics  of  this 
class  seem  to  have  marked  it  out  as  peculiarly  suited  for 
taxation,  The  physiocratic  tax  on  land  was  not,  indeed, 
due  to  this  idea  of  it  as  yielding  a  monopoly  gain,  but  the 
practical  result  was  just  ivhat  it  would  have  been  in  that  I 
case.  Adam  Smith  distinctly  notes  the  fitness  of  unearned  ,' 
gains  for  special  taxation.  *  Ground  rents  and  the  ordinary 
rent  of  land  are/  he  holds,  *  perhaps  the  species  of  revenue 
which  can  best  bear  to  have  a  peculiar  tax  imposed  upon 

them Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  than  that  a 

fund  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  good  government  of 
the  State  should  be  taxed  peculiarly/^  while  later  on  he 
widens  his  view  by  declaring  that  *  the  gains  of  monopolists, 
whenever  they  can  be  come  at,'  are  *  certainly  of  all  subjects 
the  most  proper'  for  taxation,  a  doctrine  the  truth  of  which 
as  a  general  statement  can  hardly  be  denied.  Regarded  by 
itself,  unearned  wealth  seems,  as  it  were,  designated  to 
supply  the  public  wants  of  the  com m unity ^^  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  surprise  at  the  popularity  of  any  proposals  in 
that  direction.  But  the  imposition  of  taxation  must  be 
studied  not  simply  with  regard  to  a  single  general  fact,  but 
to  the  whole  economic  and  financial  constitution  of  the 
society.  The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  form  of  special 
taxation  are  serious  enough.  To  begin  with,  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  say  what  gains  are  'unearned/  The  rent 
of  land  and  the  receipts  from  pure  speculation  are  the  first 
examples,  but  the  liae  that  separates  pure  rent  from  profit 
rent  is  not  so  readily  determined.  As  Adam  Smith  remarks 
in  this  connexion,  'The  ordinary  rent  of  land  is,  in  many 
cases,  owing  partly  at  least  to  the  attention  and  good 
management  of  the  landlord/  *     In  a  new  country  the  gain 


*  AU  included  in  the  German  *  C&njHUc/Hrg^wwn.*    Cp.  Professor  Marshairs 
explanation  of*  ConJmutHr^'^  PHttdpUs  of  Etencmks^  i*  656. 

"  IVeaitk  &/Naiwm^  356,  57S. 

*  For  a  forcible  ^statement  of  this  view  «ee  George,  StKtai  Ph^kmf,  305-aoS. 

*  IVealik  fffNaitmi,  356, 
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from  land  is  profit  rather  than  rent/  and  as  society  advances 
the  investment  of  capital  in  land  improvements  complicates 
the  problem*  In  the  case  of  commercial  speculation  it  is 
not  pure  accident  that  determines  gain.  Speculation  is 
rather,  as  Cohn  well  describes  it,  the  struggle  of  intelligence 
against  chance.*  To  tax  the  profits  of  speculation  would 
check  the  operation  of  the  economising  force  of  competition. 
Monopoly  gains  are  better  fitted  for  extra  burdens^  and 
where  excessive  profit  is  obtained,  through  natural  or  legal 
monopoly,  there  is  good  reason  for  obtaining  at  least  some  of 
the  advantage  for  the  public.  But  these  cases  are  so  few  as 
to  form  but  a  trivial  financial  resource*  Railways,  banks, 
and  some  other  companies  are  the  principal  examples  of 
possible  monopoly,  and  among  them  the  amount  of  exces* 
sive  profit  is  not  considerable.  Two  further  circumstances 
diminish  still  more  the  importance  of  this  extra  source  of 
tax  revenue,  viz.  (i)  the  existence  of  losses  that  counter- 
balance unearned  gains.  If  individuals  engage  in  a  venture, 
be  It  cultivation  of  land  or  industrial  enterprise,  they  can 
hardly  be  called  on  to  give  up  their  surplus  gains  unless 
they  are  guaranteed  against  possible  loss.  A  landholder 
will  not  care  to  develop  his  property  with  the  certainty 
before  him  that  his  accruing  *  producer*s  surplus'  will  be 
appropriated  by  the  State,  while  he  has  no  security  for 
ordinary  interest  on  his  outlay.  The  same  feeling  will  be 
even  stronger  in  industry  and  commerce  than  in  agriculture. 
Just  as  weighty  is  {2)  the  fact  that  with  a  system  of  private 
ownership  and  a  developed  economic  organisation  the  titles 
to  these  '  unearned  gains '  are  in  a  constant  process  of 
transfer,  and  future  values  are  estimated  In  the  prices  given. 


^  Cp.  Sumner,  Life  sfjoikimty  1S4-5  ;  Marshall,  Prindpln^  4^-7* 
*  *  Die  Speculation  ist  nicht  bloss,  wic  LassaJle  bchauptet,  *'cm  Riithcn  auf 
die  Wirkungen,  wclche  die  im^issbaren  Umstande  hervorbringcn  wcrden." 
Sie  isl  nichr  als  das,'  Sie  isl  dcr  Kampf  der  mit  Kenntniss  der  wissbAren 
Umstande  ausgertlsteten  Intelligent  g^^ti  die  rohe  Ueliermachl  dcs  ZufjfiiU.* 
Cohn,  §  343.  On  the  imfxirtant  fiinctions  of  spccul^lion  in  the  mrxJern 
economic  systetn  see  Hadley,  E^&nomus^  ch.  iv.,  and  Lbe  fuller  discossliin  in 
Etnery,  Sf^mlatwn  &n  the  Sto^k  a»if  Product  Exckangu  of  ike  U.S* 
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The  anticipated  future  movement  of  rent  is  regisfered  in  the 
price  of  land.  Premiums  on  shares  measure  the  gain  from 
speculation  or  monopoly,  J  ustice  could  therefore  be  attained 
only  by  taxing  each  increase  immediately  on  its  existence 
being  noticed,  an  evidently  hopeless  endeavour.  For  these 
reasons  it  is  desirable  to  narrowly  limit  special  taxation  of 
monopoly  values  to  the  clearest  and  best  established  cases, 
and  for  the  rest  to  rely  on  the  increased  productiveness  that 
this  unearned  wealth  will  give  to  the  ordinary  taxes.  This 
conclusion  Jt  may  be  added,  does  not  apply  to  any  existing 
land  taxes,  which  may  be  plausibly  regarded  as  reserved 
rents,  nor  does  it  cover  the  specially  interesting  case  of 
ground  rents  in  towns,  where  the  effect  of  public  expendi- 
ture introduces  a  new  and  difficult  element,  and  one  which 
strictly  belongs  to  the  domain  of  local  finance,* 

§  15,  So  far  we  have  dealt  with  taxation  as  if  it  were 
applied  to  a  single  country  or  district  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete isolation,  and  have  sought  to  discover  the  just 
distribution  of  the  burden  between  the  inhabitants.  This 
is,  indeed,  the  most  important  part  of  the  equities  of  taxa- 
tion. But  its  examination  does  not  exhaust  the  area  of 
inquiry.  Some  interesting  and  difficult  questions  remain 
for  discussion.  One,  which  has  lately  attracted  much 
notice,  is  the  proper  division  of  taxation  betiveen  the  several  '| 
parts  of  a  common  realm.  To  put  the  issue  interrogatively : 
Is  there  a  rule  of  just  distribution  between  districts  or 
countries  simitar  to  that  between  individuals,  and,  if  so, 
what  is  its  nature?  It  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a 
satisfactory  basis  for  discussion  to  begin  by  distinguishing 
the  different  cases.  Taking  first  the  loosest  form  of  con- 
nexion we  find  two,  or  more,  countries  under  a  common 
ruler^  but  with  independent  governments  and  distinct 
financial  systems,  and  having  to  make  provision  for  certain 
common  expenses.  Here  it  is  hardly  possible  to  lay  down 
any  general  rule*     The  comparative  benefit  of  a  particular 

*  For  state  owncrsbip  of  land  see  Bk.  ii.  ch.  2,  §  4.     On  lBc  J^and  Tax,  see 
Bk.  iv*  ch.  1  ;  a.Dd  for  taxation  of  ground  tznxs  cb>  6,  |  3  of  the  prescmt  Book. 
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service  to  the  countries  appears  the  fairest  standard ^  but 
this,  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of  estimating  it,  is 
generally  replaced  by  some  test  of  presumed  service  or 
comparative  ability,  no  very  clear  separation  being  made 
between  the  two  bases,  Thus  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
services  of  Sweden  and  Norway  have  been  met  by  joint 
contribution*  The  relation  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
India  has  led  to  more  elaborate  treatment  of  some  joint 
services  and  a  good  deal  of  debate  as  to  the  justice  of  the 
particular  arrangements,^  Political  convenience  and  the 
spirit  of  compromise  are  the  really  controlling  forces  in 
such  a  situation. 

The  second  class  of  cases  is  that  in  which  a  distinct  finan- 
cial system  isformed  to  meet  those  expenses  that  areregarded 
as*  common,'  the  necessary  revenue  being  obtained  by  con- 
tributions from  the  divisions  in  some  settled  proportion. 
The  determination  of  the  proportion  necessarily  raises  the 
question  of  the  proper  rule  to  be  applied,  and  the  disputes 
as  to  the  principle  of  benefit  against  that  of  cafmcity  or 
ability  are  sure  to  make  their  appearance.  In  the  most 
prominent  actual  examples  a  rough  empirical  rule  has  been 
employed.  '  The  value  of  all  land  within  each  State  •  *  . 
as  such  land  and  the  buildings  and  improvements  thereon 
shall  be  estimated/  was  the  standard  in  the  United  States 
under  the  "Articles  of  Confederation/-  The  respective 
quotas  of  Austria  and  Hungary  by  the  compact  of  1S67 
were  70  per  cent,  and  30  per  cent  That  any  crude  arrange- 
ment of  the  kind  can  realise  justice  is  almost  impossible. 
There  is  no  single  criterion  of  ability  and  no  definite  measure 
of  pro[X3rtional  advantage.  As  Alexander  Hamilton  de- 
clared, *The  attempt  to  regulate  the  contributions  of  the 
members  of  a  confederacy  by  any  such  rule  cannot  fail  to 
be  productive  of  glaring  inequality  and  extreme  oppres- 

*  Sec  the  Kep^ris  of  the  Commission  on  '  Indian  Expenditure'  [C  835S.  9  ; 
Cd,  130.  IJI]  especially  iv.  90-127  (ch.  3  of  Fina!  Nfpari)  for  an  examfnalion 
of  the  heads  of  outlay  where  joint  contribution  was  suggested*  The  governing 
principle  propounded  w*s  that  of  *  common  intereiit**  which  apj^aiently  means 


*  common  benefit. 


"  Article  8. 
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sion,*  The  most  feasible  course  in  the  face  of  this  difficulty 
is  to  provide  for  an  automatic  re-adjustment,  based  on  the 
chief  elements  of  *  advantage  '  and  *  capacity  '  to  take  place 
at  definite  periods.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  the 
relation  is  too  unsatii*factory  to  be  durable  unless  in  a 
very  exceptional  situation.'* 

In  a  true  federal  union  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
are  altered.  Instead  of  an  arrangement  between  separate 
political  units  there  is  a  system  of  taxation  operating  on 
persons,  natural  or  juristic,  and  enforced  by  sovereign 
authority.  The  question  of  equity  is  then  reduced  to  the 
problem  which  has  occupied  the  preceding  sections  of  this 
chapter,  viz.,  the  just  division  of  the  charge  amongst  the 
*  subjects  *  of  the  tax -system*  Nevertheless  there  may  be 
room  for  complaint  on  the  special  ground  that  the  actual 
taxes  press  unfairly  on  some  districts  as  compared  with 
others.  In  a  federal  union  indirect  taxation  is  allotted  to  the 
national  government,  *  State '  governments  being  confined  to 
direct  taxes.  By  this  division,  which  has  undoubted  advan- 
tages,^ the  central  government  has  the  opportunity  if  so 
disposed  of  burdening  some  States  to  the  advantage  of 
others,*  Constitutional  provisions  are  some  slight  safe- 
guard, but,  as  in  other  cases,  they  prove  to  be  inconvenient 
and  not  always  effective,^ 

1   T&t  Federalist  (Letter  21}  123  iLodge'!!  c4iti(>n)* 

^  The  financial  weakn^s.'v  of  ihe  *  ConfederatiuQ '  wa5  one  great  remson  for 
the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales.  *  Finance;  was  the 
great  overwhelming  trouble  which  laid  bare  the  fatal  vices  of  our  political 
system  J  and  it  was  on  financial  rocks  thai  the  rickety  Confederation  was 
dashing  itself  to  pieces.'  H.  C.  Lodge^  AiejtamUr  HamiltQH^  39.  The 
peculiar  condition  of  the  Austro-Hungarisin  Empire  accounts  f^r  the  retention 
of  the  present  system,  '  See  infra^  Bk*  iii,  ch.  6,  |  3. 

*  The  history  of  the  United  States,  Swttzerlandg  and  Germany  supplies 
instances.  Hamilton  admits  the  di(^cuUy  but  seeks  to  extenuate  it.  '  Imposts, 
excises,  and,  in  general,  all  duties  upcun  articles  of  consumptioa  may  W  com- 
pared  to  a  fluid  which  will,  in  time,  find  its  leveJ  with  the  means  of  paying 
them/  Federalisi^  124.  The  whole  paragraph  is  worth  reading  as  an  early 
example  of  the  ecjual  diffusion  theory*     Cp,  Seligman*  Imufemt,  '33~4' 

*  The  provision  in  the  United  States*  Constitution  respecting  direct  taxes  was 
designed  for  this  purpose.  It  has  had  the  serious  effect  of  preventing  the 
establishment  of  an  income  tax. 
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The  unitary  state  ou^ht,  it  would  at  first  sight  appear^  to 
be  free  from  any  complication  of  the  kind,  but  when 
several  countries  have  been  united  into  a  single  State  the 
question  of  just  distribution  between  those  countries  may 
be  raised.  A  remarkable  example  is  that  of  the  United 
Kingdonn.  By  the  Acts  of  Union,  Scotland  (1707)  and 
Ireland  ( 1 801)  were  combined  in  a  legislative  unity.  From 
the  first  the  excise  and  customs  were  applied  to  the  whole 
of  Great  Britain,  the  land  tax  alone  being  arranged  on  a 
proportion.  In  the  earher  years  of  the  Irish  union,  in 
consequence  of  the  large  amount  of  the  debt  of  Great 
Britain »  separate  Exchequers  were  retained  and  the  un- 
satisfactory plan  of  quotas  was  adopted,  the  Irish  contribu- 
tion being  two  to  the  British  fifteen.  Owing  to  the  real 
Irish  contribution  falling  short  of  this  proportlon^it  only 
amounted  to  '  one '  out  of  *  thirteen  '—the  Irish  debt  was  so 
much  increased  that  consolidation  of  the  Exchequers  be- 
came possible,  and  was  carried  out  in  1S17.  One  limiting 
principle  was  enacted  in  the  Act  of  Union^that  no  higher 
tax  should  be  imposed  on  an  article  in  Ireland  than  in 
Great  Britain,  and  for  many  years  higher  duties  were  levied 
in  the  latter  country.  Substantial  equality  of  rates  was 
not,  in  fact,  reached  till  1858.^  Since  then  there  has  been 
equal  taxation  of  persons  similarly  situated  in  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom*    . 

This,  however,  it  has  been  argued,  does  not  secure  true 
equality.  Though  the  rates  of  taxation  are  the  same,  the 
practical  result  is  to  impose  on  Ireland  a  charge,  excessive 
as  compared  with  her  '  resources  *  or  *  taxable  capacity/ 
Deducting  subsistence,  which  should  be  untaxed,  the 
available  surplus  is  small  and  is  kept  down  by  oppressive 
taxation  imposed  in  contravention  of  the  pledges  given  at 
the  passage  of  the  Act  of  Union,^ 

'  The  income  tax  reimposed  in  England  in  1842  was  not  extended  to 
Ireland  till  1853,    The  Irish  spirit  duttcs  were  <?r|ualiscd  only  in  iSjS^ 

^  See  the  Report  of  the  Commiiision  on  Irish  Financial  Relations,  especially 
the  memoranda  and  evidence  of  Sir  R.  Giflen  and  Mr,  M.  O'Brien.  For  a 
tnore  extreme  view  see  Lough,  Engiamfs  IVtalth^  frdanifs  I^mrif^ 
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To  this  case  the  usual  reply  has  been  that  under  a  common 
system  of  taxation  the  question  of  justice  is  one  between 
persons,  not  betw^ccn  countries.  I  f  the  several  individuals  are 
fairly  treated  the  aggrejjates  composed  of  them  can  suffer 
no  injustice.^  The  general  principle  that  all  taxation  must 
fall  on  persons^  gives  force  to  this  plea.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  considerations  in  qualification  of  this  generally 
sound  principle.  Taxation  may  be  equal  as  between 
persons  of  the  same  class,  but  very  unequal  as  between 
those  in  different  classes.  A  large  use  of  indirect  taxes  will 
press  severely  on  the  poorer  classes  of  society  :  the  income 
and  inheritance  taxes  will  fall  chiefly  on  the  rich.  It  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  duties  on  tea,  sugar,  spirits,  and  corn 
would  be  more  felt  by  the  Irish  population  than  an 
equivalent  increase  of  the  income  tax.  Again,  the  articles 
selected  for  taxatinn  may  be  those  principally  consumed  in 
one  country,  while  their  substitutes  in  other  countries  may 
be  free  or  lightly  taxed.  Further  the  tax  system  may  in- 
juriously affect  the  production  of  one  country  whilL  sparing 
that  of  another.  It  is  true  that  a  well  organised  Snancial 
system  will  avoid  these  evils,  which  result  from  non-observ- 
ance of  established  principles,  but  the  fact  that  they  come 
out  prominently  in  the  case  of  a  country  may  lead  to  their 
speedier  detection.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that^wo 
countries  may  not  be  suited  for  a  common  financial 
system.  Difference  of  habits  and  institutions  may  be  so 
great  as  to  render  it  impracticable*  On  the  other  hand 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  where  it  is  possible  fiscal  union  is 
an  enormous  benefit,  and  substantial  unity  of  taxation, 
when  once  attained,  is  too  great  an  advantage  to  be  lightly 
surrendered.  Attempts  to  prove  inequality  of  taxation  on 
the  ground  of  supposed  inferior  taxable  capacity  rest  on 
too   indefinite  a  basis   to  be  safely  applied  in  practice.^ 


^  This  Wit^  the  p{:)siuon  occupied  by  Mr,  Gladstone,  Sir  S»  Northcote  and 
English  finance  minbtera  gefiemlly  in  dealing  with  this  question. 
^  Bk,  ili.  ch.  \,%l, 
'  Cp*  the  several  estimates  made  for  the  'Financial  Relatians'  CommiastQQ. 
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Should  it  appear  that  one  territorial  part  of  a  State  is  over- 
taxed the  true  remedy  is  a  reform  of  the  tax  system  ;  this 
course  will  have  the  additional  merit  of  relieving  those  who 
are  suffering  in  like  manner  in  the  other  divisions,  while 
not  affecting  those  in  the  particular  area  who  are  not 
really  injured.  It  besides  keeps  closely  to  the  rule  of 
dealing  with  persons  as  the  real  tax  subjects. 

§  id  Another  important  class  of  problems  is  that  con- 
nected with  international  taxation.  The  conception  of  a 
country  or  even  a  group  of  countries  as  isolated  or  self- 
contained  is  far  from  according  with  the  actual  conditions  that 
prevail  in  any  modern  society.  Owing  to  the  development 
of  trade  and  of  international  relations  generally,  the  resid- 
ents in  a  country  have  varied  economical  ties  with  other 
lands.  Many  of  them  draw  part  of  their  revenue  from 
abroad  and  are  interested  in  foreign  industrial  and  com* 
mercial  undertakings.  Increasing  liberality  in  bestowing 
the  privilege  of  naturalisation  and  the  reduction  of  aliens' 
disabilities  encourage  foreigners  to  hold  property,  and  thus 
bring  themselves  within  reach  of  the  taxing  power  of  the 
State.  This  steady  growth  of  international  dependence  gives 
much  greater  importance  than  formerly  to  the  difficult 
problem  of  double  taxation,  and  makes  it  essential  to  con* 
sidcr  the  chief  cases  coming  under  that  title*  But  in  so 
doing  we  need  not  enter  into  the  imix>sition  by  a  State  of 
different  taxes  on  the  same  object,  nor  into  the  apparent 
double  taxation  of  persons.  Whatever  be  the  proper  rule 
of  distribution^  any  kinds  of  taxation,  however  complicated, 
which  conform  to  it  are  justifiable.  Thus  the  corporation 
tax— now  being  developed  in  the  American  States — is  seen 
on  analysis  to  be  in  reality  taxation  of  the  shareholders  in 
the  corporation,  and  is  therefore  to  be  counted  in  estimating 
the  total  burden  on  them.* 

Also  Sidg wick's  '  Noie/  i%  ii.  182  ;  see  in  uddidon,  M^ffnffmk  /jsumal,  vi. 
189-94,  and  Bela  Foldes,  Finant-Jr^kiVi  xviL  f^q. 

^  For  ^icntilic  disfiusfiofis  of  this  question  see  Adams^  Science  of  Fin&nie^ 
449-^4  ;  Seljgman,  Essays y  ch.  8*  The  greaL  development  of  induslria]  com- 
panies in  America,  nnd   the  peculiar   restrictions  of  the  federal  constitution 
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Exclusion  of  the  cases  of  apparent  double  taxation  leaves 
a  ckar  road  for  the  examination  of  international  as  distinct 
from  domestic  taxationj  or — to  put  the  distinction  more 
accurately — the  conflict  between  different  tax  jurisdictions* 
One  instance  may  be  easily  disposed  of,  viz.  that  in  which 
a  citizen  removes  himself  and  his  property  from  one  country 
to  another.  Here  the  country  that  he  leaves  has  no  right, 
and  in  fact  no  power,  to  exact  contributions  from  him. 
He  belongs  altogether  to  the  country  of  his  adoption. 
More  difficult  in  practice  is  the  case  in  which  the  owner  of 
property  resides  abroad  and  draws  his  revenue  for  use  in 
the  country  in  which  he  dwells.  Here  it  may  be  asked ^ 
how  shall  the  charges  of  the  two  States  be  distributed  in 
an  equitable  manner,  or  what  guiding  principle  should  be 
employed?  On  the  old  protection  or  assurance  theory, 
it  would  follow  that  the  country  of  residence  should  be  paid 
for  protecting  the  person,  and  that  where  the  property  lies 
for  guarding  it ;  but  as  this  doctrine  is  now  exploded,  we 
must  look  elsewhere  for  an  answer.  It  would  seem 
reasonable  that  special  taxes  on  property  or  local  rates 
should  be  assigned  to  the  country  of  situation,  while  the 
general  income  tax  and  indirect  taxes  on  commodities 
consumed  by  the  person  would  accrue  to  the  country  of 
residence*  But  this  course  is  not  free  from  difficulties.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  draw  a  clear  line 
between  the  general  income  tax  and  the  special  produce 
taxes.  Then,  certain  forms  of  income  derived  from  abroad, 
t!.g.  rent  of  land,  may  claim  exemption,  A  still  greater 
difficulty  is  found  in  the  attempt  to  deal  with  those  diverse 
forms  of  immaterial  property  which  pass  so  often  from  hand 
to  hand.  The  foreign  stockholder  and  still  more  the 
foreign  company  give  rise  to  almost  insoluble  puzzles,^ 
Finally  the  treatment  of  wealth  passing  at  death  when  the 

have  given  the  corpomtion  tax  promitit-'ncc  which  tt  has  not  received  elsewhere. 
The  fornrntion  of  inLernnlionul  trusts  and  combines  wiU  probably  increase  its 
imporUncc  in  European  finance. 

1  Ititerslale  tixatiufi  of  cttmpanies  in  America  and  the  income  derived  from 
colonial  invesiments  by  residents  in  England  maybe  referred  lu  in  illustration. 
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deceased  possesses  property  in  two  or  more  countries 
requires  careful  consideration.'^  One  broad  principle — that 
of  reciprocity — might  seem  to  afford  a  satisfactory  solution, 
but  where  the  countries  are  very  differently  situated  even 
this  method  fails.  Taxation  of  colonial  property  when 
held  by  residents  in  the  United  Kingdopn  would  not  be 
counterbalanced  by  similar  taxation  of  British  property 
owned  by  residents  in  Australia.  It  becomes  necessary  to 
obtain  fairness  as  well  as  nominal  equality,  and  this  can 
only  be  reached  by  international  agreement*  In  a  federal 
State  such  problems  should,  it  seems,  be  decided  by  the 
central  authority,  or  by  constitutional  provisions.  In  the 
analogous  case  of  local  taxation,  another  method — the 
separation  and  limitation  of  the  forms  of  revenue  used  for 
local  purposes — is  advisable,'* 

§  17,  Our  judgment  as  to  the  equity  of  any  particular 
distribution  of  the  pressure  of  taxation  will  depend  on  the 
view  that  we  take  of  the  results  to  be  attained.  Even 
when  taxation  is  limited  to  the  supply  of  the  public  wants 
the  proper  division  of  its  weight  may  vary  according  to  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  services  supplied  by  its  em- 
ployment Where  state  functions  are  confined  to  the  nar- 
rowest possible  field,  the  poorer  classes  may  claim  to  bear 
a  smaller  share  than  if — as  in  many  modern  societies — ^they 
were  largely  benefited  by  public  expenditure^  But  from 
the  difficulty  of  discrimination  it  seems  better  to  adhere 
to  the  general  rule  of  distributing  taxation  without  direct 

*  The  discussions  on  the  Finance  Act  of  JS94  respectiiig  the  ierying  of  the 
estate  duly  un  property  slmuItJLiieously  taxed  in  ihe  Ausitralian  colonies  supplies 
li  good  illtifitiation^ 

^  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  introduction  of  progression  into  the  tux-system 
tends  to  increase  the  difficuUies  contiected  with  double  laxau'on,  as  in  the  case 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  note. 

■  See  Bk,  lii.  ch*  6»  §§  3,4  ^  and  on  the  whole  subject  of  *  double  taxation  *  cp* 
Cohn,  §§  223-228,  Roscher,  §  6j,  Wagner ^  11.  406  sq.  Recent  contributions 
to  the  subject  are  Seligman,  Esia/s^  95-120;  Walker,  D&uhk  7hjc^i0H  in 
tke  United  StaiM ;  Westlake,  Ecott^mk  jQumal^  ix.  365-374  ;  Flora,  L& 
Finame  degli  Siaif  Ci>mposti ;  A.  Garelli»  Diritta  Inltrfmi^ietmle  Trihidaric. 
Prof.  W^estlake's  article  is  the  first  indication  of  study  of  tJie  subject  tu 
England. 
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reference  to  the  results  of  expenditure  on  the  diflerent 
classes.  Injustice  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  corrected, 
not  by  redistribution  of  taxation,  but  by  alteration  of 
outlay, 

There  is  a  tendency  in  recent  years  to  take  a  wider  view 
of  the  functions  of  taxation  than  the  purely  financial  one* 
Its  agency  is  regarded  as  valuable^  not  solely  for  the 
resources  that  it  brings  into  the  State,  but  for  the  effect 
that  it  produces  on  the  distribution  of  wealth.  By  the  use 
of  a  properly  adjusted  tax*system  the  inequalities  of  wealth 
may,  it  is  thought,  be  reduced,  if  not  entirely  removed,  and 
one  of  the  aims  of  Socialism  approached  without  revolution. 
Such  is  Wagner's  position  when  he  declares  for  the 
*  politico-social '  conception  of  taxation  in  opposition  to 
the  'pure  financial '  one.  This  change  in  standpoint  must 
of  necessity  change  the  mode  of  estimating  the  justice  of, 
taxation.  What  is  wise  and  prudent  when  we  aim  simply 
at  supplying  the  requirements  of  the  public  powers  in  the 
fairest  and  cheapest  way  ceases  to  be  such  when  it  is 
sought  to  bring  about  a  supposed  better  distribution  6f 
wealth.  Proportional  taxation,  caution  in  taxing  unearned 
wealth,  and  moderation  in  expenditure  may  be  admitted 
to  be  the  logical  results  of  the  *  financial '  conception : 
progressive  taxation  with  a  high  rate  of  increase,  rigorous 
fiscal  supervision  of  all  gains  except  those  from  labour, 
and  bold  attempts  at  improving  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  by  state  outlay  in  various  directions  will  be  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  Vsociar  attitude.^  The  change  of 
aim  necessitates  a  corresponding  change  in  the  methods 
adopted* 

The  general  arguments  on  the  subject  of  socialistic 
interference  do  not  concern  us  here,  but  the  results  of 
financial  experience  are  of  some  value  in  respect  to  the  use 
of  taxation  for  other  than  fiscal  purposes*  The  taxing 
power  has  been  often   employed   to  encourage  industry. 


*  Sec  Wagner,  i.  47,  500  ;    iL  381 
*  social*  view* 
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to  Improve  taste,  to  benefit  health,  or  to  elevate  morab, 
but  in  none  of  these  applications  has  the  desired  success 
been  obtained.  There  is^  therefore,  a  strong  presumption 
against  its  use  as  an  agent  for  remedying  the  ineqiialities  of 
wealth.  Its  definite  and  universally  recognised  function  is  the 
supply  of  adequate  funds  for  the  public  services.  To  mix 
up  with  one  very  important  object  another  different  and 
j>erhaps  incompatible  one  is  to  run  the  risk  of  failing  in  both* 
It  is  w^ithin  the  power  of  financial  skill  to  so  select  the 
forms  and  rates  of  taxation  as  to  secure  the  requisite  amount 
without  unfair  pressure  on  any  clasSj  but  if  the  ulterior 
effects  on  the  distribution  of  wealth  have  to  be  considered, 
and  adjustments  made  to  attain  particular  ends  in  that 
respect,  the  difficulties  of  the  task  are  enormously  increased. 
If  the  socialistic  regime  is  the  goal  to  be  sought,  there 
are  more  direct  and  more  effective  modes  open  than  the 
manipulation  of  taxation.^ 

§  1 8,  At  the  opposite  pole  to  the  doctrine  that  finance 
should  aim  not  solely  at  preserving  j  us t ice,  but  at  remedy- 
ing injustices  already  existing  in  the  social  system,  is  that 
which  refuses  to  see  anything  of  justice  in  financial 
problems.^  For  the  upholders  of  this  view^  the  distribution 
of  taxation  is  reduced  to  placing  the  burden  where  it  will 
give  the  least  trouble  and  friction  in  collection.  McCuUoch's 
oft  en -quo  ted  statement  that  '  the  characteristic  of  the  best 
tax  is  not  that  it  is  most  nearly  proportioned  to  the  means 
of  individuals,  but  that  it  is  easily  assessed  and  collectedj 
and  is  at  the  same  time  most  conducive  to  the  public 
interests,'^  is  a  sufficiently  clear  expression  of  the  view 
which  is  a  very  natural  feeling  among  practical  admin  is* 


*  Cp.  Prof.  Nicholson*s  judgment  on  'the  social  function  of  taxatttin.* 
Primiptes,  i\\,  2S2-4. 

^  And  ye  I  this  doctrine  has  a  cunoas  affinity  lo  that  of  mtnivnutn  sacrifice. 
See  suftm,  §  4. 

*  Taxaiiort  and  FuHdiM^y  iS.  Cp*  *  The  problem  which  tfvery  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  professes  to  solve  is  not  how  to  levy  taxes  in  propurtlan  to 
capacity  to  hoax  themj  but  how  to  get  the  money  he  require:;  with  a  minimum 
of  gyfferix^g  and  discomfort  to  the  nation/  Carina n,  Ecmmmk  A'fvi^Wf  viL  tti* 
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trators.     An  escape  from  the  difficult  questions  that  the 

problem   of  justice  must  always   present    is    a   pleasing 

prospect,   though   unfortunately   based   on    illusion,  since 

injustice  in  distribution  is  certain  sooner  or  later  to  show 

itself  in  the  very  difficulties  that  the  practical   financier 

wishes  to  avoid.     All  the  conditions  of  a  good  system  of 

taxation  are  interdependent,  and  the  breach  of  one  reacts  on 

the  others.^     The  observance  of  the  mere  technical  rules 

at  the  expense  of  justice  will  not  be  successful,  any  more 

than  the  utmost  straining  after  fairness  without  regard  to 

the  other  conditions  which  we  proceed  to  examine  in  the 

next  chapter. 

^  This  is,  of  course,  not  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  that  *  economy  *  is  of 
even  more  importance  than  *  equity,*  which  is  so  vigorously  expounded  by  Mr. 
Cannan  {Ecofiomic  Journal ^  469-80).     Cp   Bk.  iii.  ch.  7,  §§  5,  6. 


CHAPTER    IV 

THE   TAX   SYSTEM  :   ITS  FORMS 

§  I*  The  construction  of  a  system  of  taxation,  like  all 
works  of  art,  is  the  result  of  a  combination  of  materials 
derived  from  different  quarters.  To  attain  success  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  certain  general  facts  respecting 
the  economic  structure  of  society  :  the  Important  aim  of 
realising  substantial  justice  in  the  apportionment  of  burdens 
must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  and  in  addition  the  technical 
and  financial  conditions  require  to  be  duly  considered. 
It  is  to  this  latter  class  of  problems  that  the  present  chapter 
will  be  devoted,  and  we  shall  see  what  form  the  tax  system 
ought  to  take  in  order  to  satisfy  these  various  requirements 
and  be  at  the  same  time  effective  for  what  is  after  all  its 
primary  function^the  supply  of  adequate  resources  for  the 
public  service. 

The  facts  of  past  and  existing  financial  institutions^  when 
compared  with  the  general  principles  discussed  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters,  present  at  first  sight  a  curious  contradic- 
tion. Taxation,  we  discovered,  was  normally  a  deduction 
from  the  national  income^  and  ought  to  be  divided  among 
the  citizens  in  proportion  to  the  share  of  that  income 
possessed  by  each.  Though  some  qualifications  of  this 
statement  were  made,^  such  was  the  broad  general  result : 
from  which  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  amount 
needed  should  be  levied  from  jthe  taxpayer  in  a  single 

»  Sc«  Bk.  UL  ch.  2,  g§  6-7  ;  cK  3,  gg  U-12. 
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payment  in  proportion  to  his  ascertained  income.  In  fact, 
the  single  tax  would,  we  might  think,  be  the  necessary 
deduction  from  established  principles. 

On  turning  to  the  facts  of  practical  finance  the  state  of 
things  is  very  different.  No  country  possesses  this  simple 
and  logical  arrangement.  Instead  of  a  single  tax  we  find 
a  considerable  number  of  imposts  varying  according  to 
place  and  time,  and  very  hard  to  reduce  to  any  reasonable 
classification.  Taxes  on  every  form  of  production,  on  nearly 
every  commodity,  and  on  most  of  the  transactions  of  life, 
may  be  found  in  the  history  or  statistics  of  finance. 

One  partial  explanation  is  that  which  attributes  the 
complexity  of  the  public  charges  to  ignorance  or  love  of 
routine  on  the  part  of  practical  financiers.  The  beginning 
of  the  tax  system,  obscured  as  it  was  by  the  other  forms  of 
state  receipts,  was  due  to  fiscal  necessity.  Extraordinary 
levies  were  made  by  the  sovereign  on  the  wealth  most 
easily  reached  and  owned  by  the  feeblest  members  of  the 
community,  *  To  raise  the  largest  sum  of  money  with  the 
least  trouble  '  Ms  an  inadequate  description  of  the  functions 
of  a  modern  finance  minister^  but  it  was  the  chief  aim  of 
his  medist^val  predecessor.^  It  may  then  be  thought  that 
the  immediate  pressure  of  the  public  wants  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  undue  complication  In  the  methods  of  taxation. 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  There  is  no  doubt  an 
element  of  truth  in  the  assertion  that  it  was  want  of  funds 
that  led  to  the  creation  of  so  many  different  forms  of  taxa- 
tion. A  war  period  is  usually  a  time  of  financial  pressure,  and 
most  new  taxes  owe  their  introduction  to  occasions  of  this 
kind.^  But  when  the  pressure  is  removed  and  the  work  of 
financial  reform  made  possible,  though  great  consolidations 
of  duties  are  effected,  there  is  no  example  of  recourse  to 

*  A  iJicium  credited  to  Sir  G-  C  Lewis. 

^  The  need  for  drastic  fiscal  eitpedients  was  greater  in  medieval  times  than 
it  is  noWt  and  thb  explains  much  of  the  seeming  harshness  of  the  earlier  regal 
policy. 

'  The  wat  period  (i7$j-lSt5)  afibrdsa  good  illustration  of  the  disposition 
to  impose  fresh  taxes,  Dowell,  ti.  3oS-^5  ;  cp.  also  the  receipt  ^ugar,  coal, 
and  com  duties, 
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that  simple  method  that  appears  so  natural  and  appropriate 
in  the  light  of  some  elementary  principles.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  examine  the  grounds  on  whteh  a  multiple 
system  of  taxation  is  retained,  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
advantages  of  the  single  tax  system. 

§  2.  In  the  face  of  the  general,  indeed  universal,  policy  of 
employing  diverse  forms  of  taxation,  there  has  been  at 
times  a  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  students  of  finance 
to  propose  some  particular  kind  of  impost  that  should  tend 
to  sij[>er9ede  all  others  and  be  the  principal  resource  of  the 
Exchequer.  Prominent  amongst  such  plans  is  that  promul- 
gated by  the  famous  engineer  Vauban  in  his  Dime  Ro}*aie, 
He  does  not,  as  has  been  sometimes  supposed,  advocate  the 
complete  abolition  of  all  other  charges.  Among  the  duties 
to  be  retained  were  a  moderate  salt  duty,  the  customs,  and 
some  of  the  taxes  on  acts :  but  the  taiiie^  the  capitation,  the 
aiiles  (internal  duties  chiefly  on  drinks),  the  provincial 
customs,  and  the  miscellaneous  sources  of  revenue  classed 
as  *  extraordinary '  were  to  give  place  to  a  single  tax — the 
*  Royal  tithe' — imposed  on  the  product  of  landj  industry, 
and,  in  short,  all  revenue,  its  amount  to  be  fixe.  per  cent,  or 
ten  per  cent  according  to  necessity.^  His  contemporary 
Boisguillebert,  with  whom  he  had  so  close  an  intellectual 
affinity,  put  forward  the  same  idea  of  a  single  tax  of  one- 
tenth  of  the  product  of  land  and  industry* 

A  similar  tendency  Is  shown  in  Sir  M,  Decker's  plan  *  (re* 
ferred  to  and  criticised  by  Adam  Smith)  of  a  licence  for  the 
consumption  of  luxuries  as  a  substitute  for  the  excise 
and  customs,  a  scheme  which,  in  spite  of  its  obvious  diffi- 
culties, has  been  reproduced  in  a  modified  form  in  later 


^  Vaulmnt  ^^^t^  R&^tdt^  50-9S,  A  remarkable  proposal  was  placed  before 
tlifr  States- General  of  1577  at  Blois*  Besides  the  duties  whose  rcpcnl  was 
advocated  by  Vaubun^  the  salt  taJt  and  the  cuslomson  wine  were  to  be  removed, 
iind  a  graduated  duty  on  households,  called  iaiik  igiaih^  was  to  be  employed. 
Clamagcmn,  H.  21^-2I9k 

'^  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  pUn  sboidd  not  !>c  realJy  ascrilied  to  Richnrdson. 
That  was  McCulloch^s  opinion.  See  Seligman,  imid^me^  57  n  l\  also  Pro* 
feisor  Gonnefs  article  on    *  Decker  *  in   Palgrave*s  DkHimafy  pf  FsUiieai 
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times.^  The  popularity  of  duties  on  consumption  favoured 
the  growth  of  plans  like  this.  Still  more  significant  was 
Vanderlint's  scheme  for  a  single  tax  on  land  and  its  pro- 
ducts, perhaps  suggested  by  some  remarks  of  Locke.  The 
pamphlet  in  which  Vanderlint  stated  his  plan  is  a  distinct 
anticipation  of  the  physiocratic  idea  as  to  the  true  system 
of  taxation.^ 

§  3,  The  proposals  already  described  came  from  individual 
thinkers,  and  had  little  or  no  influence  on  competent  opinion 
or  on  financial  practice.  But  in  the  circle  of  economists 
who  regarded  Quesnay  as  their  master  the  dogma  of  a 
single  tax^ — the  ImpU  unique — became  an  accepted  article 
of  belief  This  doctrine  was  the  natural  result  of  their 
theory  as  to  the  limits  of  net  produce.  The  rent  of  land 
was,  they  thought,  the  only  *  source*  of  taxation,  and  it 
was  therefore  convenient  that  it  should  be  its  only  'object/ 
Vauban  5  idea  of  a  Royal  tithe  was  good  so  far  as  simplicity 
went,  but  it  was  unequal ^^  inasmuch  as  it  fell  on  capital 
employed  in  cultivation^  which,  in  the  physiocratic  dialect, 
was  not  *  disposable/  In  the  application  of  their  principles 
the  Physiocrats  %vere  more  inclined  than  is  sometimes 
believed  to  admit  modifications.  The  elder  Mirabeau  was 
prepared  to  raise  two-thirds  of  the  requisite  revenue  by  an 
income  tax»  leaving  only  one- third  for  the  land  tax,  and 
Turgot  frankly  concedes  that  the  time  had  not  come  for 
an  abolition  of  ocirais} 

Besides  the  plan  of  a  single  tax  on  land  rent,  which  has 
recently  received  support  on  different  grounds  from  that  of 

'  For  Adam  Smithes  critidsm  see  IVfaftk  ef  Natiam^  3^1.  The  idea  of  a 
general  conHumption  lax  was  propounded  by  Re^'ansT  A  Per<tnta^  Tax  on 
D^mcstu  Expendiiun^  and  by  I'ferfFer,  StautuinHakmin^  ii.  S3S-554. 

"  Vanderlint' 5  Mmtey  anru>£rs  all  7'kmgs  appeared  \u  J? 34-  See  Ricca 
Salerno,    Doiirint  Fittatniarie  in  Inghilierray  23-26. 

•  Sec  Turgot* s  advocacy  of  the  single  tajc  on  land.  He  declares:  ^*CeUf^ 
propcjiitiun  est  contruire  a  ropinion  de  ccux  qui  avaient  con^u  le  sysLeme  de  la 
dime  royale.  .  *  .  Ce  syst^me  peut  effeclivemcnt  cblouir  par  sa  simpJicitd,  por 
h  facilii^  du  rccouvrement,  par  rapparence  de  la  justice  dbtribuiive. ,  .  .  H  pcdie 
cependant  par  difli^rents  ijiconv^nknts/*  i,  404. 

*  M\ti3^^iica!a^Thi&ri€  (k  flmpk^  316  J  Turgoij  ii.  IJ4. 
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its  originators,  other  forms  of  single  taxation  have  been 
suggested  in  the  nineteenth  century*  One  is  the  general  iBt 
come  tax,  which  would  directly  attack  the  normal  source  of 
taxation,  and  secure  whatever  distribution  seemed  desirable 
to  the  legislaton  In  the  form  suggested  by  some  economists 
it  would  be  proportional  to  receipts,  and  might  be  so  framed 
as  to  cover  acquisitions  by  gift  or  inheritance.^  Radical 
democrats  would  prefer  that  the  single  tax  on  incomes 
should  be  more  or  less  rapidly  progressive. 

The  plan  of  a  single  tax  on  '  realised  property  *  has  also 
received  much  support  It  would  be  confined  to  property 
not  engaged  in  production, '  as  land,  the  public  funds,  money 
lent  on  mortgage,  and  shares  *  *  .  *  in  joint-stock  com- 
panies,'^ and  was  believed  by  its  advocates  to  escape  the 
inequalities  of  the  income  tax,  and  to  present  greater 
facilities  for  collection,  since  the  objects  of  assessment 
would  be  definite  and  open  to  observation. 

Of  rather  wider  scope  is  the  plan  for  a  single  tax  on  capi- 
ta!>  put  forward  by  De  Girardin  and  Menier,  and  approved 
by  M.  Guyot.  Under  it  taxation  is  to  be  imposed  on 
*  fixed*  capital — ie.  on  'all  such  utilities  as  yield  their  pro- 
ducts without  changing  their  nature,'  to  wit,  *  land,  mines, 
buildings,  machiner}%  implements,  ships,  carriages,  animals 
employed  productively,  furniture,  and  works  of  art.*  ^  Raw 
materials  and  goods  for  sale  would  be  exempt  from  charge. 
The  basis  of  assessment  proposed  is  the  selling  value  of  the 
taxable  capita!,  one  per  cent,  of  which  would,  it  was 
believed  by  Menier,  be  sufficient  in  the  case  of  France  to 
meet  the  public  expenditure. 

§  4,  These  several  plans  have  certain  elements  in  common, 
and  appeal  to  the  very  natural  desire  to  secure  a  simple  and 
inexpensive  form  of  taxation.     Were  there  no  obstacles  in 

'  An  ingeorous  plan  of  this  kind  was  proposed  by  the  ku  W.  N.  Hancock. 
See  his  Cemrai  Prbuipks  of  Taxaii&n  as  iihisimtin^  tke  adva*tta^s  &fa  fer- 
feif  Im&me  Tax, 

*  Mill,  Prhtdpks,  Bk.  v.  ch.  2,  §  3. 

*  Guyot,  VlmpSt  sur  k  Riv^nu^  222,  See  also  Menicr's  various  works 
eipecmlly  his  VAtftmr  £€09i&mique. 
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the  way,  it  is  plain  tliat  direct  imposition  on  the  source  of 
taxation  would  be  preferable  to  the  complicated  methods 
actually  employed  The  cost  of  collection  would  be 
materially  diminished,  and  the  immediate  incidence  on  the 
several  individuals  and  classes  precisely  determined.  More- 
over^ the  community,  as  distinct  from  the  State,  would  gain 
by  the  removal  of  restraints  on  industry,  and  it  could 
measure  definitely  the  cost  of  the  public  services. 

Against  such  plain  and  obvious  advantages  there  are  r 
weighty  considerations  to  be  set,  which  militate  against  the  (^ 
adoption  of  a  single  tax  in  any  form,  (j)  The  danger  of  a  t 
single  taXj  no  matter  how  skilfully  estimated,  not  being  duly 
proportioned  to  revenue  is  a  serious  one towhichany other 
proposed  base,  ^,^.  capital  or  expenditure,  is  equally  open* 
With  a  combination  of  different  taxes  the  errors  in  anyone 
case  will  be  small,  and  probably  compensated  by  the  opera* 
tion  of  other  taxes,  but  with  a  single  tax  there  is  no  pos- 
sible room  for  correction,  Exf^erience  shows  that  what  is 
in  appearance  a  perfectly  fair  tax  may  be  practically  ver>' 
unequal  in  its  operation.  Evasions  and  false  returns  may 
destroy  the  proportionality  of  the  best  arranged  income 
tax.  (2)  The  pressure  of  taxation  in  most  modern  States  "V 
is  by  no  means  a  slight  one*  On  the  average  it  exceeds  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  national  revenue.  Now  it  is  evident  that 
*  the  ignorant  impatience  of  taxation  *  would  prevent  this 
amount  being  raised  without  much  irritation  through  any 
single  tax.  To  disguise  the  burden  is,  so  far  as  sacrifice  is 
concerned,  to  reduce  it,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  system 
into  several  distinct  forms  undoubtedly  has  this  advantage. 
(3)  The  use  of  a  single  tax  would  remove  the  advantage  J 
that  is  obtained  at  present  by  reaching  the  different  forms  of 
taxable  capacity.  Consumption,  income  as  returned  or 
assessed  J  property  inherited,  are  all  so  many  indications  of 
the  capacity  arising  from  the  possession  of  revenue,  which, 
when  duly  considered,  enable  a  better  proportional  rate  of 
taxation  to  be  maintained*  Besides,  in  certain  cases  it  is^ 
as  we  sawj  necessary  to  separate  the  tax-payer*s  contribu- 
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tions^  and  treat  some  as  given  for  special  service,  or  to 
assign  the  total  amount  between  different  countries  and 
districts.  A  single  tax  would  fail  altogether  in  this  respect 
(4)  It  is,  moreover,  important  to  note  that  a  so-called  single 
tax  is  not  necessarily  a  simple  one.  Thus  a  general  income 
tax  is  often  a  combination  of  several  special  taxes,  and  may 
often  prove  just  as  troublesome  and  complex.  A  tax  on  fixed 
capital  would  be  in  fact  a  tax  on  land,  mines,  factories,  furni- 
turej  works  of  art,  &c.,  which  would  be  so  many  separate  cate- 
gories for  distinct  assessment  A  general  tax  on  consumption 
or  expenditure  would  be  even  more  involved.  The  simplicity 
of  such  plans  is  therefore  often  only  apparent,  and  covers  a 
real  complexity,  (5)  The  results  of  the  shifting  of  taxation 
increase  the  force  of  the  preceding  argument  A  propor- 
tional tax  in  assessment  may  in  the  ultimate  incidence  be  a 
very  one-sided  charge.  Taxation  in  the  simplest  shape 
introduces  a  complicating  element  into  the  economic  system, 
the  effects  of  which  are  hard  to  follow  and  often  very  far 
removed  from  what  first  appearances  would  suggest 

§  5»  The  foregoing  considerations  and  actual  fiscal  practice 
have  given  countenance  to  the  directly  opposite  doctrine, 
which  has  been  perhaps  most  precisely  enunciated  by 
Arthur  Young,  '  The  mere  circumstance  of  taxes  being 
very  numerous,  in  order  to  raise  a  given  sum,  is  a  con- 
siderable step  towards  equality  in  the  burden  falling  on  the 
people ;  if  I  were  to  define  a  good  system  of  taxation,  it 
I  should  be  that  of  bearing  lightly  on  an  infinite  number  of 
J  points,  heavily  on  none.  In  other  words,  that  simplicity  in 
taxation  is  the  greatest  additional  weight  that  can  be  given 
to  taxes  J  and  ought  in  every  country  to  be  most  sedulously 
avoided/^  This  passage  has  at  least  the  merit  of  placing 
the  issue  in  a  clear  and  definite  form.  To  attain  equality 
in  distribution  there  ought  on  this  theory  to  be  an  almost 


^  Poliiic^l  Ariikmeik.  A  stutement  quoted  with  Approval  by  Sir  G^  Lewis 
Northcote,  Finaftaai  Foiny^  309,  Mr.  B.  Hollajid  has  recenLly  $oiight  lo 
revive  it,  Economic  Jeurnal^  vii,  219-20.  As  shown  \w  ihe  ten  I,  it  has  no 
support  either  from  theory  ot  eipcricnce  j  see  Mconsmit  /ournAt^  vii.  420-22* 
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universal  system  of  taxation  touching  the  people  at  every 
point  Property,  income,  consumption,  transactions,  in- 
heritance should  all  be  moderately  taxed  in  order  to  make 
the  burden  as  even  and  as  light  as  possible.  Young's  views 
were,  beyond  question p  produced  by  repulsion  from  those 
of  the  Physiocrats,  and  went  even  farther  in  the  opposite 
extreme,  but  they  do  not  inaccurately  describe  the  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  finance  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
As  a  standard  for  modern  times  they  are  evidently  inappli- 
cable and  opposed  to  the  most  important  and  valuable 
reforms  of  the  nineteenth  century.  To  secure  the  placing  of 
pressure*  on  an  infinite  number  of  points  *  would  require  the 
interference  of  the  revenue  authorities  in  most  of  the  indus- 
trial processes  and  the  private  life  of  the  community.  Taxes 
on  alt  commodities,  on  transfers  of  goods,  and  on  the 
different  forms  of  production  would  be  extremely  pre- 
judicial to  the  development  of  industry,  irksome  and  in- 
convenient to  the  payers,  and  very  costly  in  collection. 
Financial  history  affords  abundant  examples  of  these  evils. 
The  Akavala^  a  duty  levied  on  atJ  sales,  has  been  regarded 
by  Adam  Smith  as  the  cause  of  the  rain  of  agriculture  and 
manufactures  in  Spain.^  The  English  customs  before  the 
first  reforms  of  Huskisson  exemplified  the  evils  of  undue 
multipHcity  in  one  branch  of  taxation,  and  the  United  States 
revenue  system  during  the  Civil  War  was  an  even  more 
striking  instance  of  the  samt:  defect.-  To  properly  arrange 
and  combine  a  great  number  of  duties  is  too  difficult  a  task 
to  impose  on  administrators,  who  are  sure,  even  with  the 
utmost  care,  to  inflict  much  injustice  and  cause  heavy  losses, 

g  6,  The  defects  of  the  opposed  systems  of  single  and  of  i 
multiple  taxation  tend  to  countenance  what  may  be  called  | 
'  plural  taxation/  in  which  the  revenue  is  not  on  the  one  i 
hand  collected  by  a  single  form  of  duty,  nor^  on  the  other, 


*  For  the  English  tariff,  DowcU,  ii.  249-261  \  Buxton^  Finame  arid  P&Hiks^ 
L  18,  19.  For  the  United  States,  Wells  in  Ccbdm  Club  Essajyi  (and  series), 
479- 
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divided  into  a  great  number  of  trifling  charges,     Under  the 
existing  conditions  of  society  this  is  the  course  that  has 
most  in   its   favour  as    being  at  once   most   productive, 
least  inconvenient,  and  on  the  whole  approaching  nearest 
to  justice.     But  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  this  conclu- 
sion is  limited  to  present  circumstances.     It  does  not  follow 
that  it  may  not  be  possible  at  some  future  time  to  adopt  a 
single  tax  system,  or  at  least  a  very  close  approach  to  it. 
Among  the  arguments  urged  against  the  single  tax  is  that 
of  the  actual  weight  of  taxation  and  the  risk  of  exciting 
discontent  by  raising  the  required  sum  in  a  single  payment 
Suppose,  however,  that    public  expenditure  were  greatly 
reduced,  so  that,  instead  of  eight,  ten,  or  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
national  revenue,  only  three  or  four  per  cent,  were  required  ; 
it  might  well  be  that  the  relief  to  industry  and  the  facility 
of  collection  would  make  an  income  tax  advisable  as  the 
sole  agent  for  raising  revenue*     So  large  a  reduction  of 
expenditure  is  hardly  to  be  expected.     When  dealing  with 
that  part  of  our  subject  we  saw  that  the   tendency  was 
towards  increase,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  how  a 
very  different  state  of  things  might  have  come  into  being. 
Let  us  suppose  that  England  had  never  engaged  in  the 
Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  wars,  and  that  her  foreign 
policy  had  been  for  the  past  century  that  of  rigid  *  non- 
intervention/     Were  such  the  case    the    financial  results 
would  certainly  be  ( i)  the  entire  absence  of  the  national  debt 
with  its  charge  of  ;^2  3,000,000  and  whatever  surplus  may 
actually  exist ;  and  (2)  the  reduction  of  the  army  and  navy 
estimates  to  probably  one-quarter  of  their  normal  figure. 
Moderate  reductions  in  the  Civil  Service  would  allow  of 
further  curtailment  of  expenditure,  with  the  result  that  not 
more  than  in  round  numbers  ;f  25,000,000  would  have  to  be 
provided  by  taxation.     An  income  tax  of  Srf*  in  the  pound 
(including  as  it  should  the  smaller  incomes  now  exempt) 
would  be  the  most  direct    mode  of   procuring  that   sum. 
The  position  of  the  United  States,  if  the  Civil  War  had 
been  obviated  by   prudent  statesmanship,  would  be  even 
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more  favourable.  A  very  moderate  income  tax  would 
have  met  all  the  expenditure  of  the  years  1850-1860,  as 
the  low  customs  duties  actually  did*^ 

It  thus  appears  that  the  form  of  taxation  depends  in  a 
great  degree  on  the  amount  of  expenditure.  With  modera- 
tion in  outlay  it  is  possible  to  have  simplicity  in  taxation, 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  of  expenditure,  already 
hard  enough,  are  increased  by  the  need  of  weighing  the 
greater  difficulties  of  heavy  taxation.  It  is  eminently  true 
that  wise  policy  is  essential  for  sound  finance*^ 

§  7*  Financial  pressure  makes  the  retention  of  different 
forms  of  taxation,  if  not  an  absolute  necessity ^  at  all  events 
highly  advisable  in  the  interests  both  of  the  State  and  of  the 
payers.  And  this  being  so,  we  have  next  to  examine  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  different  forms  in  use.  The  first 
broad  distinction — that  between  direct  and  indirect  taxes^ —  , 
has  some  connexion  with  the  controversy  as  to  single  against  | 
multiple  taxation.  The  most  popular  forms  of  the  single  tax  ' 
are  direct,  while  most  of  the  charges  in  a  multiple  system* 
are  indirect.  There  has  been  accordingly  a  not  unnatural 
tendency  to  confuse  two  separate  issues  by  identifying 
singlawith  direct  and  multiple  with  indirect  taxation.  This 
confusion  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  great  advocates  of 
the  single  land  tax  laid  particular  stress  on  its  being  direct 
*  The  essential  form  of  taxation/  says  De  La  Riviere,  ^  con- 
sists in  taking  taxation  direct fy  where  it  is,  and  not  wishing 
to  take  it  where  it  is  not.  *  .  .  To  change  that  direct  form  of 
taxation  in  order  to  give  it  an  indirect  one  is  to  reverse  a 
natural  order  from  which  we  cannot  depart  without  the 
greatest  inconvenience.'  ^  The  idea  that  taxation  should 
not  lead  to  shifting  and  repercussion  was  one  of  the  strong 
points  of  his  school  The  original  conception  of  direct 
taxation  as  being  that  which  is  Imposed  immediately  on  the 

*  Cp,  I^roy-Beaulieu,  1.  J79-1S5. 

^  Cp.  the  weU-known  jwiying  of  Baron  Louis,  *  Faitcs-moi  dc  banne  politique 
fit  je  vous  fcrai  dc  boniic$  ji  nances/ 

^  PhyimraetSy  474.     The  italics  are  m  the  originaL 
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ultimate  source  from  which  it  comes  was,  as  we  saw,  altered 
for  administrative  convenience,  and  applied  to  cases  where 
recurring  payments  were  made  and  lists  of  tax-payers 
kept,^  But  this  use  of  the  term,  whatever  its  technical 
advantages,  obscures  the  broad  line  of  division  that  the 
older  meaning  gave,  and  which  really  possesses  so  much 
scientific  importance.  Whether  a  duty  is  assessed  directly 
on  the  ultimate  bearer  or  is  passed  through  various  inter- 
mediaries before  reaching  him,  may  not  be  capable  of  being 
precisely  determined  in  all  cases.  There  are  no  hard  and 
fast  lines  in  fact,  and  the  instances  on  the  margin  may  be 
numerous,  but  if  we  take  the  terms^  not  as  giving  a  com- 
plete classification  of  taxes^  but  as  marking  the  presence  or 
absence  of  a  certain  characteristic,  they  may  be  employed 
with  advantage,  but  rather  to  suggest  reasons  for  dis- 
crimination than  to  definitely  settle  results.* 

The  expressions  *  direct*  and  *  indirect'  have  received  a 
further  alteration  which  makes  it  more  difficult  to  employ 
them  %vithout  careful  explanation.  Taxes  on  property  and 
income  form  a  very  large  part  of  the  direct  taxes ;  those 
on  commodities,  collected  from  the  producer  or  dealer,  an 
equally  large  part  of  the  indirect  ones.  These  are,  besides, 
the  special  forms  of  the  two  kinds  of  taxation  that  are 
usually  selected  as  types  in  discussions  about  them,  so  that 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the  comparisons 
between  direct  and  indirect  taxation  have  become  for  the 
most  part  an  inquiry  into  the  relative  merits  of  taxes  on 
income  and  property  as  against  taxes  on  commodities.^ 


I  See  Bk.  ill  ch.  L  g  8. 

^  'The  ciassiftcation  of  taxes  as  direct  and  indirect,  iL  may  be  as  well  lo 
premise,  has  lx*en  objected  to  oti  the  ground  that  it  cannot  be  consisienily 
applied.  ,  .  .  But  this  objection  applies  only  to  the  wording  of  the  ordinary 
delinilion  uf  direct  and  indirect  taxes,  and  we  may  safely  conlinue  to  employ 
the  terms  to  denote  the  radical  distinction  intended  ;  namely  between  iaxes  on 
the  one  hand  levied  either  directly  from  the  contributors  themselves  or  from 
funds  on  the  way  to  ihem,  and  taxes  on  the  other  hand  on  producers  or 
dcalerSi  in  the  intention  that  they  shall  recover  them  in  the  prices  fitialjy  paid 
by  consumers,*  Cliffe  Leslie ^  in  Cffbden  Clu^  Essays  (2nd  series ),  1 92. 

*  See  for  further  discussion  Prof»  Bullock's  article  already  referred  lo  (Book 
ill.  eh.  i.  I,  S  S)>     He  supports  the  treatment  in  the  text. 
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This  employment  of  the  terms  is  supported  by  ttie 
distinct  origin  of  the  two  forms,  '  Taxes  *  on  property  and 
[persons  {Steuern)  present  a  marked  contrast  to  the  '  duties' 
on  goods  and  commerce  {Abgaben  u?ui  Auflag€H\  in  the 
fact  that  the  former  were  direct,  the  latter  indirect.  A 
feeling  of  this  original  separation  is  at  the  root  of  much  of 
the  discussions  on  the  merits  of  the  two  classes,  and  helps 
to  make  the  issue  more  obscure.^ 

Still,  the  contrasts  between  the  two  groups  of  taxes  that 
are  usually  regarded  as  being  direct  and  indirect,  quite 
apart  from  the  question  of  incidence,  has  a  sufficient  value 
to  make  it  convenient  in  estimating  the  merits  of  a  given 
system.  The  peculiarities  of  the  separate  taxes  that  a 
more  scientific  arrangement  exhibits  may  fitly  be  treated 
in  dealing  with  particular  taxation,  but  the  broad  general 
separation  that  is  so  familiar  in  financial  discussion  serves 
better  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  requisite  conditions 
of  taxation  as  a  whole, 

§  8.  Starting,  then,  with  the  conception  of  direct  taxes 
as  those  levied  immediately  on  the  *  subjects/  or  ultimate 
bearers  of  the  charge,  and  therefore  embracing  taxes  on 
income  and  property,  or  on  their  component  parts,  in  op- 
position to  duties  on  commodities  and  on  exchange,  where 
there  is  a  shifting  of  the  burden  from  the  immediate  payer 
to  the  '  subject  *  which  justifies  the  name  of  '  indirect/  we 
have  to  consider  the  merits  and  defects  of  each  class,  and 
the  most  desirable  mode  of  combining  them* 

At  the  outset  the  advantages  of  direct  taxation  seem  to 
predominate.  As  income  is  the  ultimate  source  of  taxation, 
its  immediate  imposition  is  the  most  obvious  and  rational 
way  of  claiming  a  share  in  the  produce  for  the  State.  The 
taxes  on  the  different  components  of  income  have  the  same 
merit.  Rent,  interest,  and  earnings  are  the  natural  objects 
on  which  to  place  the  charges  of  the  State.  Where  it  is 
thought  desirable  on  grounds  of  justice  to  tax  property, 
the  direct  mode  of  doing  so  seems  the  simplest  and  least 
involved.     As  a  single  tax  appears  better  than  a  multiple 

*  See  Dowell,  Hht.  i^f  Taxniim,  Pref.  %vl  \  Vocke,  Abgabm,  1-16, 
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system,  so  docs  direct  taxation  seem  superior  to  indirectt 
and  for  much  the  same  reasons.  There  is  the  greater 
facility  and  lower  cost  of  collection,  and  the  power  of 
knowing  the  exact  annount  paid  by  each  person  hable. 
The  drawbacks  are  also  of  the  same  kind.  The  greater 
dislike  to  direct  le%'ies  of  taxation  is  notorious  ;  the  demand 
for  payment  is  more  disagreeable  than  the  fact  of  paying, 
as  it  brings  home  the  existence  of  the  charge  without  any 
possibility  of  escaping  notice.  Formerly  financiers  were 
too  anxious  to  avert  popular  resentment  to  have  recourse 
to  this  form,  unless  in  extremities,  and  in  modern  days 
taxation  must  be  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  voters.  Another 
difficulty  is  the  necessity  of  assessment  in  all  direct 
taxes.  If  imposed  on  income,  on  property,  or  on  any 
separate  part  of  produce,  there  must  be  a  valuation  of 
the  object  which  is  charged,  affording  opportunities  for 
evasion  and  for  arbitrary  official  action.  It  is  true  that  the 
progress  of  society  may  be  expected  to  reduce  these  ob- 
jections. As  acquaintance  with  the  operation  of  taxation 
becomes  greater  the  pay^ers  form  a  more  accurate  estimate 
of  the  amount  that  they  pay,  and  will  feel  that  direct  levy 
is  really  no  worse  than  taxation  through  the  enhanced  price 
of  commodities. 

Moral  progress  may  also  diminish  the  disposition  to 
evade  payment  by  creating  a  higher  standard  of  social  duty, 
and  the  better  organisation  of  the  financial  service  will 
reduce  the  risk  of  undue  official  pressure.  Still,  these  evils 
actually  exist,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  likely  to 
occur  must  limit  the  employment  of  direct  taxation.^ 
Again,  under  a  system  of  pur^  direct  taxation  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  their  due  proportion  from  the  poorer  mem- 
bers of  society.  The  attempt  to  carry  tlie  income  tax 
at  a  high  rate  down  to  the  smaller  incomes  now  exempt 
would  be  both  costly  and  irritating,  and  the  only  produce 
tax  that  would  much  affect  them — that  on  wages — would 
be  still  more  obnoxious.  No  doubt  with  moderate  expen- 
*  Cp.  Vocke's  retHArkSj  A^g^hm^  ^^4-5  5  also  Fifmnswmmstha/i^  355, 
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diture  and  an  improved  standard  of  social  morality  the 
difficulty  would  become  manageable,  but  we  cannot  assume 
the  existence  of  these  favouring  conditions  without  adequate 
prooD 

It  is,  moreover!  alleged  that  direct  taxation  is  inexpansive, 
that  it  does  not  grow  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
national  wealth.  This,  howeverj  is  not  altogether  correct^ 
and  so  far  as  it  is  true  can  be  accounted  for  without  diffi- 
culty. The  growth  of  so  important  a  direct  tax  as  the 
English  income  tax  since  its  re-establishment  in  1842  has 
been  very  remarkable.  The  yield  per  penny  for  the  first 
year  was  only  j^7 30,000  ;  in  190 1 -2  it  passed  ;^2, 500,000, 
or  far  more  than  a  threefold  increase^  in  sixty  years. 
Indeed,  the  only  explanation  that  can  be  given  of  a  slower 
increase  in  an  income  tax  than  in  income  is  that  of  evasion 
by  the  payers,  an  objection  already  considered.  But  in 
fact  there  are  special  reasons  for  the  slow  growth  of  certain 
direct  taxes.  A  tax  on  rent  will  not  increase  in  propor- 
tion to  the  growth  of  income,  as  it  is  generally  fixed  for  a 
period  of  some  length.  The  French  land  tax  cannot 
increase,  since  it  is  apportioned  and  therefore  fixed  in 
amount,  and  in  all  cases  of  valuation  it  is  not  easy  to  keep 
the  assessments  up  to  the  actual  gains.^  The  counter- 
advantage  that,  in  a  progressive  society,  these  taxes  tend  to 
become  lighter  while  yielding  a  definite  amount  ought  not 
to  be  overlooked.  It  is  a  benefit  to  have  one  part  of  the 
revenue  that  can  be  depended  on  even  in  times  of  crisis. 
Taking  the  defects  and  merits  together,  we  believe  that 
direct  taxation  ought  to  be  apart  of  every  modern  financial 


^  Sec  CHfTc  Lestie^s  forcible  argument  in  €&bdtH  Ciuh  Eimys  (2nd  series) ^ 

*^  Ireland  was  not  included  till  1853^  but  the  ^hatenient  limit  was  raised!, 
which  probably*  compensated  for  this  ^ddiiionj  and  since  then  there  have  been 
great  extensions  both  of  exem|>tion  and  absLlement. 

*  E.^.  in  Ireland  Schedules  A  and  \\  of  the  income  tajc,  so  far  as  land  is 
concerned,  arc  taken  on  a  fixed  valuation,  and  therefore  cannot  expand  in  the 
lame  way  as  in  Great  Britain.  They  may,  however,  decline,  as  the  landowner 
has  the  optioa  of  paying  on  rent  instead  of  on  v^uation. 
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system,  and  that  the  extent  to  which  it  can  be  carried  will 
depend  on  the  particular  conditions. 

§  9.  The  weak  points  of  direct  taxation  are  the  strong 
ones  of  the  opposed  form.  Indirect  taxes  are  not  felt  by 
the  payer  in  the  same  decree,  and  therefore  cause  him  less 
annoyance,  A  tax  mixed  up  in  the  price  of  wine,  tea,  or 
tobacco  is  not  brought  so  clearly  to  his  mind  :  it  seems  to 
be  a  part  of  the  expenses  of  production,  and  to  be  due  to 
purely  economic  causes.  If  *the  best  tax  is  that  whose 
forms  most  eflTectually  disguise  its  nature'^  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  superior  merit  of  indirect  ones,  A  second 
advantage  is  the  facility  that  they  supply  for  taxing  the 
smaller  contributors.  Duties  on  articles  of  general  con- 
sumption touch  all  classes,  though  if  necessaries  are  exempt 
they  leave  the  minimum  of  subsistence  unaffected,  but  only 
on  the  condition  that  the  minimum  revenue  is  expended  for 
that  object  Third l}^  they  are  both  productive  and  in 
times  of  prosperity  elastic  without  undue  pressure.  The 
growth  of  the  English  excise  and  customs,  in  spite  of 
great  reductions,  has  been  remarkable.  Again,  it  has  been 
often  pointed  out  that  taxes  on  commodities  are  collected 
at  a  convenient  time,  since  the  contributor  '  pays  them  by 
little  and  little  as  he  has  occasion  to  buy  the  goods  . . , ,  he 
is  at  liberty,  too,  to  buy  or  not  to  buy^  as  he  pleases.'  ^  This 
remark  of  Adam  Smith  s  has  been  extended  to  the  asser- 
tion that  indirect  taxation  is  preferable  as  being  *  voluntary.' 
There  is  no  necessity  to  pay  unless  the  contributor  is 
willing.  This,  if  true,  would  be  a  dtsadvantagej  but,  as 
Mill  has  shown,^  it  is  untrue*  A  citizen  can,  indeedi 
escape  a  wine  duty  by  not  consuming  wine.  That  course, 
however,  has  the  double  disadvantage  of  depriving  the 
State  of  revenue  and  of  diminishing  his  own  enjoyment*  In 
the  case  of  a  direct  tax  of  equal  amount  the  same  saving 
would  be  made  by  giving  up  the   use   of  wine,  and  the 

*  Gaudin,  Al/maims,  L  217. 
-  Wealth  t}///a//ms,  348. 

*  Prinei^hs,  Bk.  v.  ch,  6,  §  1, 
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revenue  would  not  suffer.*  The  possibility  of  checking 
consumption  is  a  bad  rather  than  a  good  feature  in  taxes  on 
commodities.  Other  defects  are  easily  discoverable.  The 
rule  of  equality  appears  to  be  frequently  violated.  Articles 
of  general  consumption  are  used  in  much  larger  proportion 
by  the  poor  than  by  the  rich,  so  that  in  any  modern  fiscal 
system  the  pressure  of  indirect  taxation  comes  chiefly  on 
the  working  classes*  Expedients  may  be  suggested  to 
diminish  this  evil.  Articles  of  luxury  may  be  subjected  to 
heavy  taxation,  and  the  rates  of  duty  may  be  fixed  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  articles  taxed.  Such  measures, 
however,  give  rise  to  further  difficulties.  Articles  of  luxury 
are  easily  smuggled,  and  ad  valorem  duties  lead  to  evasion. 
In  spite  of  any  possible  alleviations,  the  remaining  inequality 
must  be  considerable.  The  elasticity  of  indirect  taxes  has 
its  unfavourable  side*  At  times  of  depression  their  yield 
cannot  be  relied  on  ;  as  they  grow  in  prosperous  years  so 
do  they  shrink  in  bad  ones.  Nor  are  they  easily  extended. 
Increased  duties  may  possibly  give  stationary  or  even 
diminished  receipts^^     Reliance  on  indirect  taxation  alone 

'  The  doctrine  that  indirect  laxation  is  voluntary  k  accepted  by  Sidgwick* 
*  It  is  urfjed  that  direct  taxation,  being  inevitable,  is  a  greater  burdctv  than  an 
e<|ual  amount  of  taxation  voluntarily  incurred  by  purcha^inij  cuinmodiljos. 
And  I  think  that  this  cannot  be  denied,'  Ekmenis  of  Paiiiki^  175.  He 
applied  11  lu  the  case  of  Irish  taxation  (Financial  Relations  Commission,  IJ.  1B2}, 
and  was  followed  by  Mr.  A*  J.  Balfour,  Assuming,  however,  that  a  certain 
amount  has  to  be  raised  by  taxationi  it  follows  that  abstinence  from  the  con* 
sumption  of  taxed  com  modi  ties  wilt  make  it  necessary  to  tax  fre*>h  commotlities, 
and  when  all  have  been  taxed  to  u^  direct  tairation,  which  might  better  have 
been  employed  at  firsi.  Taxation  which  checks  consumption  i^  MnproductivL: 
and  burdensome  through  privation  to  the  people.  Prof.  Etlire worth  ingeniously 
points  out  that  under  indirect  taxation  there  will  txr  '  a  lo^  of  eonsumerB'  rent, 
which  does  not  occur  when  the  amount  is  directly  subtractetl  from  income/ 
and  therefore  regards  taxes  on  commodities  as  ^  more  burdensome  than  direct 
taxation/  Economic  J&umaiy  vii.  56S,  Consideration  of  this  matter  shows 
the  inaccuracy  of  estimating  the  weight  of  taxation  by  the  yield  of  taxes. 
Thus  the  yield  of  the  tea  duty  in  Ireland  for  I  go  I -2  is  only  25  per  cent,  more 
than  that  for  1^99-1900,  though  the  duty  is  50  per  cent,  higher.  In  study- 
ing the  effect  of  taxes  the  pnvativt  side  of  their  action  fihould  never  be 
overlooked. 

^  The  increase  of  duties  in  1S40  by  Banng  is  an  instance  ;  5  per  cent,  extra 
all  rouod  did  not  give  increased  receipts^  Do  well,  it.  313. 
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will  therefore  sooner  or  later  cause  financial  embarrass- 
ment. 

Expenses  of  collection  are  probably  somewhat  larger  in 
the  case  of  indirect  taxes,  though  the  difference  is  not 
so  great  as  is  often  asserted.  The  cost  of  collection  of  the 
Engliah  Inland  Revenue  {about  one-half  of  which  is  direct) 
is  less  than  that  of  the  customs,  but  so  much  depends 
on  special  conditions  and  the  amount  of  revenue  to  be 
raised,  that  a  general  conclusion  on  the  subject  would  be 
misleading. 

By  far  the  most  formidable  objection  to  the  indirect 
taxation  of  commodities  is  the  loss  to  the  societ>'  through 
disturbance  of  industry.  The  evils  of  both  customs  and 
excises  in  this  respect  have  been  forcibly  shown  by  CHflTe 
Leslie.^  The  former  close  some  ports  altogether  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  not  trade  sufficient  to  justify  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  custom-houses  at  them,  and  limit  the 
imports  of  taxed  articles  at  others.  Towns  without  bonded 
warehouses  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  competing  with  those 
that  possess  them.  Industries  are  either  prevented  from 
coming  into  being,  or  have  their  development  retarded  by 
such  regulations  and  restrictions.  The  excise  system  is 
injurious  to  the  industries  under  its  supervision,  as  it 
controls  the  processes  to  be  employed,  and  hinders  the 
introduction  of  improvements.  Routine  is  necessary  for 
effectual  regulation,  but  it  is  fatal  to  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
that  is  the  main  cause  of  industrial  advance.  The  various 
items  of  this  indictment  are  supported  by  specific  allega- 
tions,'^ and  there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  gravity  of 
the  issue  raised,  nor  as  to  the  existence  of  the  grievances 
stat«Kl»  None  the  less  are  we  compelled  to  hold  that  the 
retention  of  taxation  on  commodities  is  at  present  a  neces- 
sity, and  that  by  judicious  measures  it  is  possible,  not 
indeed  to  remove,  but  to  reduce  the  evils  complained  of. 
There  are  considerations  other  than  those  noticed  by  the 

>  *  Financial  KcforTn/  in  C^hdin  Chth  Essays  (2nd  series),  1S9  263  ;  also 
reprmtcd  separately.  ^  Leslie,  w/  sufr^j  204,  205,  207-8,  219,  225-231, 
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assailants  of  these  duties.  All  taxation  is,  it  must  be 
rctncTTiberedi  evil  in  its  deduction  of  wealth  and  in  the 
restrictive  measures  that  must  be  used  to  make  it  effective. 
Direct  taxation  has  its  own  inequalities  and  injustices^  and 
is,  besides,  often  vexatious  and  inquisitorial.  A  presenta- 
tion of  the  faults  of  one  particular  form  of  tax-revenue  is 
impressive,  but  should  be  qualified  by  considering  the 
difficulties  of  any  alternative  method,  fn  economics  and 
finance  we  have  always  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  'fallacy 
of  objections/  Again,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  taxation  of  a 
small  number  of  articles  has  the  very  serious  influence  ascribed 
td  it.  Most  of  the  instances  of  interference  with  industrial 
processes  are  taken  from  cases  that  no  longer  exist  The 
duties  on  salt,  and  glass,  may  have  hampered  invention, 
but  in  this  country  they  are  things  of  the  past.^  Apart 
from  intoxicating  drinks  and  tobacco,  the  industry  of  the 
United  Kingdom  may  be  said  to  be  free  from  control  for 
fiscal  purposes.  A  further  point  may  be  noticed.  The 
customs  staff  is  not  purely  a  revenue  agency ;  inspection 
and  supervision  of  the  shipping  industry  is,  or  is  generally 
assumed  to  be,  needed  for  sanitary  and  police  reasons.  It 
is  but  one  part  of  the  system  described  in  an  earlier  chapter,^ 
and  its  whole  cost  should  not  be  ascribed  to  the  need  of 
revenue.  So  far  as  the  duties  on  stimulants  seek  to  repress 
consumption^  whatever  hindrances  they  cause  tothe  industry 
cannot  be  looked  on  as  evil,  since  they  conduce  towards  the 
object  aimed  at  The  value  of  industrial  liberty  is  doubtless 
great ;  whatever  represses  or  diverts  the  economic  forces  that 
tend  to  increased  production  of  wealth  should  not  be  allowed 
without  adequate  reason,  and  should  be  carefully  watched  ; 
but  on  striking  a  balance  it  seems  that  the  advantages 
outw^eigh  the  evils  wherever  a  large  revenue  has  to  be 
obtained  and  where  the  system  of  indirect  taxation  is  kept 
within  narrow  limits. 


'  The  rc-impo&iUcm  of  the  sugar  duty  in   1901 »  lhoU|;h  jusiiiicd  by  the  need 
of  revenue,  \s  ofHin  to  the  objection  of  hampering  industry* 
-  Bk.  1,  ch.  4,  *  Admitibitrative  Superviaiun/ 
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§  10.  On  the  borderland  between  direct  and  indirect 
taxation  lies  a  large  class,  or  rather  several  classes,  of 
taxes,  such  as  those  on  transfers  of  profjerty,  on  ordinary 
contracts,  on  tomnmnication  and  transport,  and  in  short 
the  numerous  charges  on  acts.  All  of  them  belong  to  the 
category  of  indirect  taxes  in  the  administrative  sense,  as  do 
most  of  them  in  any  sense  of  the  term.  They  stand  on 
somewhat  different  ground  from  duties  on  commodities, 
inasmuch  as  they  in  some  cases  approximate  to  fees  for 
special  services  rendered,  and  in  others  are  directly  levied 
from  the  ultimate  payers.  They  do  not  so  much  interfere 
with  industry  as  with  commerce  in  the  strict  sense,  bot 
they  are  open  to  the  same  kind  of  objections  as  those  urged 
against  the  taxation  of  commodities.  To  hamper  exchange 
is  to  prevent  the  passage  of  productive  agents  into  suitable 
hands  ;  a  tax  on  ,communications  is  a  check  on  commercial 
intercourse,  and  duties  on  legal  transactions,  if  widely  ex- 
tended,  prove  very  troublesome  and  annoying  to  the  most 
active  and  intelligent  members  of  a  community.  For  these 
reasons  it  is  desirable  to  keep  taxation  of  this  kind  as  a 
subordinate  resource  applied  only  to  a  moderate  extent, 
and  chiefly  with  the  aim  of  completing  gaps  in  the  Bnancial 
system.  The  difficulty  of  making  the  pressure  of  these 
taxes  at  all  proportional,  or  even  of  analysing  their  in- 
cidence, ought  of  itself  to  prevent  their  being  made  a 
principal  source  of  revenue.  But  when  used  partly  as  fees 
for  special  services,  partly  as  affecting  forms  of  wealth  that 
are  very  likely  to  escape  their  due  share  of  taxation  in 
other  ways,  and  finally  as  affording  valuable  tests  of  the 
correctness  of  the  returns  to  direct  taxation,  they  have  a 
good  claim  to  continue  as  a  subsidiary  means  of  revenue, 
and  as  a  relief  to  the  pressure  on  visible  income  of  the 
purely  direct  taxes,  and  on  the  general  consumption  of  the 
community  from  taxation  of  commodities.  The  extent  of 
their  application  must  be  decided  with  reference  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  country  and  the  opportunity 
for  employing  direct  taxation. 
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§11.  The  system  of  finance  best  adapted  for  a  modern 
society  is  accordingly  one  in  which  the  objects  of  taxation 
are  judiciously  diversified  in  such  a  manner  as  to  realise  the 
ends  desired.  The  usual  source  of  taxation  is  national 
income,  the  mass  of  fresh  production  during  the  perJod 
tinder  notice,  and  one  most  desirable  part  of  the  revenue 
system  is  that  which  directly  receives  from  the  shares  of 
this  fund  a  contribution  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
State.  The  rent  of  land,  the  interest  on  capital,  the 
earnings  of  management,  and  the  wages  of  labour  may  all, 
as  the  component  parts  of  income,  be  rightly  made  con- 
tributory. Whether  they  should  be  imposable  in  their 
separate  forms,  or  simply  as  income,  is  in  principle  im- 
material, but  the  method  of  distinct  taxes  on  each  share 
seems  to  belong  to  a  lower  stage  of  development  than  the 
general  income  tax.  To  escape  the  difficulties — partly 
technical,  partly  political — that  direct  taxation  by  itself 
creates,  the  taxation  of  various  *  objects  *  on  which  income 
is  expended  must  generally  be  adopted.  Instead  of 
attacking  wealth  as  it  is  acquired,  its  use  is  made  the 
object  of  charge.  The  method  of  taxing  producers  and 
dealers,  in  order  that  they  may  pass  on  the  charge  to 
consumers,  is  a  recognition  of  the  tendency  of  certain 
taxes  to  shift  their  weight,  and  an  effort  to  utilise  that 
tendency  in  facilitating  the  collection  of  revenue. 

Taxation  of  income  and  of  commodities  are  the  two 
great  forms  of  revenue  receipts  whose  importance  over- 
shadows all  others ;  but  while  this  is  apparent  in  every 
budget,  it  is  equally  true  that  a  certain  proportion  of 
revenue  can  be  obtained  by  the  operation  of  other  charges 
that  cannot  easily  be  brought  under  either  of  the  leading 
categories.  Some  transactions  are  well  suited  for  the  im- 
position of  moderate  duties.  Communications  may  be 
made  to  yield  no  inconsiderable  resource  to  the  State,  and 
above  all  the  inheritance  of  property  is  at  once  a  means  of 
testing  the  accuracy  of  returns  as  to  income  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  taxing  masses  of  accumulated  wealth. 
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These  ingredients  of  a  well-ordered  system  require  to  be 
combined  in  very  different  proportions  at  the  several  stages 
of  development.  In  a  new  country,  with  sparse  population 
and  little  capital,  a  direct  income  tax  would  be  a  very 
defective  instrument.  Where  there  is  little  foreign  trade, 
and  most  commodities  are  produced  and  consumed  at 
home,  taxation  of  commodities  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
productive,  Feculiarities  of  social  organisation  have,  too, 
considerable  influence.  Taxation  of  inheritances  is  unsuited 
for  communities  such  as  India,  where  the  family  is  the  unit 
of  society  and  property  is  rather  corporate  than  individual. 

How  important  the  special  circumstances  of  social  life 
may  be  in  this  respect  can  be  better  realised  if  we  consider 
how  much  of  existing  English  taxation  rests  on  the  cir- 
cumstance that  wine,  tea,  and  tobacco  are  not  native 
products,^ 

§  iz  We  thus  get  a  well-defined  system  of  taxation 
comprising  the  three  departments  specified  in  the  preceding 
section,  and  it  seems  beyond  question  that  this  will  for  a 
long  period  be  the  prevailing  type,  So  far  as  any  general 
course  of  development  can  be  traced,  the  movement  is 
towards  a  greater  use  of  direct  taxation.  The  income  tax 
— a  product  of  the  nineteenth  century — is  on  the  whole  in- 
creasing in  favour,  and  the  imposition  of  higher  duties  on 
inheritance  is  also  probable.-  The  great  importance  of 
both  excises  and  customs  is  nevertheless  a  prominent 
feature.  We  cannot  see  how  the  existing  outlay  of  any 
modern  State  could  be  maintained  without  their  aid^  though 
we  shall  indeed  discover  that  they  are  confined  to  central 
finance,  and  are  unfitted  to  be  local  resources.^  Still,  the 
general  conclusion  is  clear,  that  the  great  divisions  of  the 
tax  system  are  likely  to  remain  in  active  use,  partly  no 
doubt  in  consequence  of  their  suitability  to  the  existing 


*  The  lasl'tiamed  only  Ihrntigh  the  legislative  prDhibilioni  slightly  relaxed  ifi 
the  pust  few  years. 

*  The  greni  increase  In  the  English  dealh  ditlics  in  1894,  and  rhe  recent 
changes  in  France,  support  this  statement,  ^  See  Bk.  iii.  ch.  6,  |  3* 
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financial  organisations,  but  far  more  on  account  of  their 
serviceable  qualities. 

A   further  advantage   of    this   combination   should   be"* 
noticed — its  elasticity.     In  modern  finance  it  is  desirable  ' 
that  receipts  shall  be  capable  of  easy  adjustment  to  ex-' 
penditure  without   inflicting   undue  inconvenience  on  the 
contributors.      The    employment    of    different    forms    of 
taxation  tends  to  realise  this  object.     The  steady  growth 
of  the  receipts  from  commodities  in  times  of  prosperity, 
the  definite  yield  of  direct  taxes,  and  the  power  of  altering 
the  rate  of  the  income  tax,  taken  together,  provide  the  con- 
ditions for  securing  such  growth  or  contraction  of  receipts 
as  may  be  thought  most  desirable. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  SHIFTING  AND   INCIDENCE  OF  TAXATION^ 


§  I,  Up  to  the  present  we  have  avoided  all  but  the  most 
incidental  mention  of  the  difficult  problems  connected  with 
the  real  as  opposed  to  the  apparent  pressure  of  taxation. 
This  course  has  the  great  convenience  of  allowing  an 
acquaintance  to  be  made  with  the  leading  features  and 
general  guiding  rules  of  the  system, Tree  from  the  complica- 
tions that  arc  inherent  in  any  discussion  of  the  question  of 
incidence.  The  omission  must  now  be  remedied  :  we  have 
to  consider  the  nature  and  consequences  of  the  series  of 
processes  usually  known  as  shifting  or  repercussion  of 
taxation,  and  to  study  the  effects  produced  by  them  on  the 
financial  organisation.  A  correct  solution  of  the  problem 
is  indispensable  for  full  knowledge  of  the  subject  Our 
judgments  on  every  part  of  the  tax  system  will  be  aflfected 
by  our  theory  of  incidence.      Take,  e^.  the   question  of 

*  On  this  difficult  subject  reference  may  be  made  to  Professf>f  Seligman's 
masterly  sludy.  The  Ski/ting  and  fnddett^e  &/  TaxuSion^  the  first  edition  of 
which  appeared  at  the  same  time  ns  Lhe  first  edition  of  this  work.  It^  e-^peci.illy 
in  the  second  enlarged  edition  (1899)^  eniers  into  s|>eciiil  points  both  of  history 
and  of  theory  at  much  greater  length  than  would  be  nllowable  in  n  general 
manual.  The  large  amovini  of  agreement  between  Professor  Seligman^s  con- 
clu?jions  and  ihose  set  forth  in  the  text  affords  a  gratifying  con^mmlion  of  I  heir 
correctness-  I'rofessor  Edgeworlh's  series  of  articles  on  "t'^rious  aspects  of 
incidence  are  highly  important.  See  his  *  Theory  of  Inlernalional  Values,* 
Etoti&iifk  Jffurnmlr  iv.  435  isq,  ;  *  Pti? e  theory  of  Taxation,*  ih.  vii.  46  sfj,, 
216  sq.  I  ^  Incidence  of  Urban  Rateft/  ik  x.  iSj  sq.j  340  sq.,  487  sq.  See 
also  1  he  col  lection  of  opinions  in  Menwranda  ^n  C/fxsnJ^caii&n  and  Iniideme 
[C.  95^8]. 
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justice.  How  can  we  say  that  any  given  arrangement  of 
taxation  is  fair  unless  we  know  its  real,  not  merely  its 
apparent,  incidence  ?  The  extent  and  limits  of  the  shifting 
of  taxation  are  elements  in  estimating  the  expediency  of 
exempting  the  minimum  of  subsistence,  of  imposing  a  pro- 
gressive income-tax^  or  of  taxing  articles  of  consumption. 
Instead  of  confining  our  attention  to  surface  appearances, 
we  must  examine  the  underlying  conditions,  and  estimate 
in  their  entirety  the  effects  of  fiscal  regulations. 

This  complicated  investigation  will  occupy  the  present 
chapter  We  shall  seek  to  establish  the  general  laws  of 
re  per  c  u  ssi  on  and  their  mos  t  i  m  po  r  t  an  t  resu  1  ts,  re  ser  v  i  n  g  t  he 
treatment  of  the  several  taxes  for  the  appropriate  place,* 

Here  a  question  as  to  the  proper  use  of  terms  arises. 
Most  writers  distinguish  between  the  *  incidence'  and  the^ 
*eflects'  of  taxation,  employing  the  former  to  denote  the 
falling  of  the  actual  burden,  and  reserving  the  latter  for  the 
various  economic  results.  This  is  the  position  of  Professors! 
Seljgman  and  Adams.  But  the  latter  at  least  appears  to 
limit  the  burden  to  the  actual  payment  to  the  State.^  It 
seems  more  in  accordance  with  language  and  principle  to 
treat  the  loss  incurred  by  the  citizen  as  coming  under  the 
head  of  incidence  even  though  the  State  does  not  obtain 
revenue.  The  burden  of  many  taxes  is  greater  than  their 
yieid,  but  it  is  hardly  admissible  to  cut  up  this  burden 
into  two  parts,  one,  measured  by  state  receipts,  belonging 
to  the  topic  of  incidence,  while  the  balance  is  treated  as 
the  *  efiect  *  of  taxation.  Mr.  Can  nan  proposes  the  heroic 
measure  of  discarding  the  term  'incidence'  altogether.'' 
But  the  expression  is  far  too  well  established »  and  also  far 
too  convenient  to  be  thus  summarily  abandoned. 

§  2.  Popular  discussion  of  financial  matters  has  always     . 

*  See  Lhe  sections  on  incidence  in  the  scvcial  chaplers  of  Bk*  iv,  (ch*  i,  ^f^ 
ch.  a,  §5  5,  rj,  ch.  4»  §  1 1,  ch,  6,  g  t6,  ch.  7,  |  7.  ch.  S,  gg  2,  6,  cb,  9>  S  iO< 

^  *  iManiffStly  there  can  be  no  pfiyment  by  the  cUiien  unless  ihete  JS  a  cot* 
respontlitig  receipt  by  the  Government**     Adams,  Fitf^fifft  3SS-9* 

*  '  [  have  no  df mbt  that  it  is  desirable  to  eschew  the  use  of  lhe  term  **  inci- 
dence "  of  taxation  I  *  Mem^rattda.,  166. 
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given  a  large  place  to  tbi?^  special  topic.  The  real  inci- 
dence of  tithes,  of  import  duties,  and  of  local  rates  has  been 
hotly  debated  at  many  a  dinner-table  and  in  many  a 
tavern,  and  very  positive  conclusions  have  been  reached  in 
entire  ignorance  of  the  grave  diflRculties  that  surround  any 
attempt  to  determine  accurately  these  and  similar  points. 
It  takes  some  training  to  see  that  confident  decisions  as  to 
the  division  of  rates  between  landlord  and  tenant,  or  of 
duties  between  producer  and  consumer^  cannot  be  made 
in  a  ready  and  off-hand  way*  Such  is,  however,  the  case. 
The  complications  are  too  great ;  the  subtle  modes  in 
which  pressure  applied  at  one  point  is  diffused  over  a  wider 
area  are  too  hard  to  be  followed  without  a  clear  appre- 
ciation of  the  general  conditions  and  a  careful  use  of  the 
slippery  instrument  of  abstract  deduction.  In  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  incidence  we  are  at  that  part  of  finance 
that  touches  most  closely  on  economic  theory  in  its  hardest 
form. 

Scientific  students  have  long  recognised  the  fact,  and  the 
earliest  efforts  of  financial  inquiry  have  been  directed  to  the 
question  of  the  incidence  of  taxation.  In  some  instances  it 
was  apparent  that  duties  temporarily  paid  by  the  seller  of 
a  commodity  were  only  advanced  by  him,  to  be  obtained 
later  on  from  the  buyer  in  the  form  of  increased  price.* 
The  extension  of  this  result  to  all  cases  of  taxation  on  pro- 
ducers or  dealers  was  so  plausible  that  it  became  an  accepted 
doctrine  of  practical  finance  before  passing  into  a  theoreti- 
cal form.  This  particular  position  dealt  only  with  readily 
observed  facts,  and  was  confined  to  outward  and  apparent 
effects  of  taxation*  A  far  more  important  step  was  made 
when  the  fruitful  idea  of  a  single  source  from  which  all 
taxes  must,  in  the  last  resort,  come  suggested  itself  The 
doctrine  found  a  definite  expression  in  Locke's  statement 
*  that  taxes  however  contrived,  and  ouFloT^whose  hands 


^  Tiicims  nolcs  the  fact  in  the  c^^c  of  slaves :  '  Veciigal  *  ♦  .  venalium 
ntaiKipiorum  rftnUsiim,  spec  it:  ma^s  qttam  tfi\  <juia  cunr  vcutJitor  pendere 
juheretur  in  parictn  prctii  emptoribus  accresc€lmt»'  Ahh.  xiIl  51. 
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soever  immediately  taken,  do  in  a  country  where  their  great 
fund  is  inland  for  the  most  part  terminate  upon  land/^ 
Put  forward  tentatively  by  Locke  in  connexion  with  his 
controversy  as  to  interest,  the  conception  ofland  as  the  true 
source  of  taxation  was  made  the  basis  of  a  practical  plan  by 
Ygnderlintj-  and  more  fully  deveIo|->ed  by  the  Ph^'siocrats  as 
a  part  of  their  view  of  the  *  net  product* 

This  earliest  scientific  theory  of  shifting  rested  on  certain 

general assumptions,   some   of  which    we   have    already 

noticed.^  They  are  (i)  that  wages  are  at  the  minimum 
point  of  subsistance,  (2)  that  taxation  of  profits  will  drive_ 
capital  out  of  industry,  and  by  thus  reducing  the  supply 
raise  the  rate  to  its  former  point,  the  tax  excluded,  and  (3) 
that  expend i t ure _for  consumption  is  sin^>lj^U}e  emj)lqy n^^ 
_pf_iricome,  and  that  increased  prices  through  taxation  will 
compel  a  compensatory  increase  of  money  wages  and 
_profits*  By  aid  of  these  propositions  it  was  easy  to  establish 
that  taxation  of  wages  or  profits  or  their  outlay  must  be 
passed  on  to  some  other  class  in  society ♦  The  gains  from 
commerce  and  professional  avocations  were  brought  under 
the  same  principle  by  the  ingenious  argument  that  they 
also  were  necessary  to  secure  the  continuance  of  the  par- 
ticular trade  or  profession;* 

We  thus  obtain  a  rigorously  complete  theory  of  incidence 
accompanied  by  a  description  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
shifting  is  carried  out  from  the  points  of  initial  pressure  to 
the  ultimate  resting-place.  The  equalising  agency  of  com- 
^petition  and  the  necessity  for  normal  wages  and^rofits  are 
the  forces  that  push  the  burden  of  taxation  on  to  the  land- 
Qwner's  revenue.  This  conception  of  society  as  a  mechanism 
in  which  strains  were  distributed  in  obedience  to  general 
laws,  quite  independent  of  legislation   or   intention,   was 

*  *  Considemtiofis  on  the  Lowering  of  Interest,'  jWi>*  ?fVr|/,  §95* 

*  For  a  full  account  of  the  views  of  the  earlier  Ejigiiih  writers  on  these 
question&p  sec  Seligman,  Imiiifnfe,  11-91  (Part  L  Wk.  I). 

*  Ek.  iii,  ch,  4t  §  z. 

*  Sec  TurgDi,  i.  442-4^  for  an  apptication  of  this  argument  lo  the  t3i^  of 
Holland,  which  had  been  brought  forward  lo  refute  the  dociiine  of  Quesnay*. 
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thoroughly  grasped  by  the  phj'siocratic  school,  and  was 
applied  by  them  to  the  incidence  of  taxation  as  well  as  to 
economic  distribution  in  general. ^ 

The  contrast  so  often  noticed  between  Adam  Smith  and 
I  his  French  contemporaries,  appears  clearly  in  his  treatment 
I  of  the  question  of  incidence.-  The  sharp  and  definite 
theory  that  regards  all  taxation  except  that  on  rent  as 
necessarily  shifted  is  changed  into  the  broader  doctrine 
that  transference  may  or  may  not  take  place  according  to 
circumstances,  and  may  fall  on  any  one  of  the  three  con- 
stituents of  income.  In  the  application  of  these  general 
positions  several  qualifications  are  introduced.  TaxesjKL 
wages  are  always,  Adam  Smith  holds,  transferred,  partly  to 
the  consumer  in  higher  price,  partly  to  the  landlord  in 
lower  rent     The  employer  must  have  his  ordinary  profit, 


and  he  recoups  himself  for  his  lai^er  wages'  bill  by  in- 
creasing his  sale  price,  or,  if  a  farmer,  by  giving  his  landlord 
a  smaller  amount  of  produce.  The  share  of  profit  known 
as  .employers' gain  is  also  unamenableto  taxation,  as  being 
merely  the  necessary  reward  of  the  entrepreneur.^  Interest, 
though  capable  of  bearing  some  of  the  public  charges,  is 
difficult  to  estimate,  and  its  root^  capital^  js  apt  to  emi- 
grate when  placed  under  exceptional  charges*  Taxes  on 
necessary  articles  of  consumption  tend  to  raise  the  wages 
of  labour,  and  therefore  are,  like  direct  wages  taxes,  passed 
on  to  the  consumer  or  the  lanrllord.  A  hqu Se- tax  ^ends_ to 
fall  partly  on  the  occugicr,  partly  on  the  ground-landlord, 
the  builder  in  the  long  run  always  receiving  his  normal 
profits. 

The  result  of  the  inquiries  on  incidence  in  the  Weaiik  of 
Naiions  is  a  modification  of  the  Economistis'  view.  Though 
the  landlord  is  still  the  chief  bearer  of  public  charges  which 
are  shifted  on  to  him  from  various  points,  while  his  special 

*  F'or  the  physk»cralic  tlocirine  of  mcidence  sec  Qtiesnay,  Sefohd  Pr&hibnf 
(cii  Daire),  127  sq.  ;  Turgnl,  L  392-444  ;  Selignitin,  Imidtm^^t  96-112. 

^  There  can,  however^  be  lit  lie  duubi  I  hat  Adam  Smith  was  much  inilaenci^d 
by  I  he  phy^iincralic  teaching  on  ihh  stilijecl, 

^  iVtalih  a/Naihtis^  357, 
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burdens  are  not  transferable,  he  is  not  the  sole   bearer : 

the  capitalist  has  to  contribute  a  share,  and  the  vague  class 
of  consumers  has  to  pay  on  the  taxed  forms  of  expenditure 
which  may  come  from  rent,  profit ^  or  even  (in  the  case  of 
taxes  on  Uixuries)  wages.  The  landlord  has,  nevertheless, 
as  Falck  remarks,  the  *  lion's  share  of  the  payment  of 
taxes/  and  therefore  jnpart  Adam  Smith  occupies  the 
-physiocraticjgosition.* 

The  title  of  Ricardo's  treatise  marks  taxation  as  one  of 
its  subjects^  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  space  devoted  to 
that  topic  is  altogether  occupied  with  the  question  of 
incidence.  Adam  Smith's  positions  are  corrected  in  the 
light  of  the  newer  theories  of  population  and  rent  In  fact, 
Ricardo's  doctrine  of  taxation  is  a  development  of  his 
theory  of  distribution.  Notwithstandhig  the  generally 
loose  form  of  his  writings,  there  is  an  amount  of  precision 
about  his  statements  as  to  the  movement  of  taxes  that  has 
made  him  the  leading  representative  of  economic  orthodoxy 
on  these  points.  Reduced  to  a  definite  form  his  views  are 
represented  in  the  following  propositions^  resting,  it  must 
be  notedj  on  the  assumptions  of  (i^  self-interest  as  the 
motive  power  of  action,  and  (2)  the  complete  mobility 
— at  least  within  the  same  country — ^of  labour  and 
capital. 


(t)  A  tax  on  economic  rent  is  not  transferable  ;  it  remaini 
on  the  landlord,  {2)  A  tax  on  the  wages  of  ordinary  la- 
bour^ transferred  to  the  employer^  and  is  in  reality  a  tax 
Lon  j>rofits.  (3)  A  tax  on  profits  in  general  is  not  trans- 
ferable, and  must  remain  on  the  capitalist ;  but  (4)  a_tax  on 
the  profits  of  a  particular  employment  will  be  transferred^ 
thc_  consumers  of  its  product  (5)_Taxes  on  commodities 
paid  by  the  producer  are  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  as  in 
the  case  of  taxes  on  particular  profits,  (6)  In  the  case  of 
commodities  consumed  by  the  labourers  there  is  a  further 

^  S«e  iVeallh  a/Niiti&HJ,  Bk.  V.  ch,  3  pt.  2.  For  cxposttion  and  crkicbm 
t>f  his  views  &ee  Kaiii,  tfb^rixkthtttig^  '^-%  and  Falck,  Siesurubcrwahutigt 
10-48, 
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shifting  from  the  consuming  labourers   to  the  capitalists 
who  employ  them.^  ^^ 

The  main  outlines  of  this  theory  of  incidence  reappear 
m  J.  S.  Mill's  Principles,  with  some  not  unimportant  amend- 
me  n  ts.  For  e  x  am  pie ,  t  he  h  ighe  r  cl  as  ses  ^f  wage  -earn  e  rs 
are  admitted  as  possible  bearers  of  taxation.  In  their  case 
a  tax  on  wages  may  or  may  not  be  shifted*  The  results  as 
to  tithes  and  profits  are  somewhat  altered,  and  greater 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  tendency  of  PLQ^ts  to^a  niinimum. 
But  these  are  special  points  :  speaking  broadly,  there  is  no 
part  of  MilTs  work  which  so  fully  deserves  the  de* 
scnption  *a  readable  Ricardo'^  as  that  which  deals  with 
taxation,^ 

§  3,  The  very  general  adoption  of  the  Ricardian  theory 
in  its  developed  form  as  the  sole  and  exclusive  scientific 
doctrine  makes  it  advisable  to  note  some  of  the  objections 
that  prevent  us  from  accepting  it  as  a  complete  interpreta- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  incidence/  Some  of  these 
jixiticisms  have  been  forcibly  urged  by  Cliffe  Leslie  and 
Held,  but  the}'  may  be  put  in  a  more  general  form.  The 
first  weak  point  in  Ricardo*s  position  is  his  ambiguous 
treatment  of  consumption  and  consumers.  In  his  general 
scheme  of  distribution  there  is  no  place  for  the  consumers 
as  a  class,  but  we  often  find  him  asserting  that  a  given  tax 
does  fall  on  *  the  consumer/  How  are  we  to  explain  this 
apparent  discrepancy?  The  most  natural  answer  is  that 
landlords  and  capitalists  make  up  this  class,  the  labourers 
being  normally  outside  it,  as  their  consumption  is  a  part  of 
the  expenses  of  production.  This  explanation  is  not  com- 
pletely satisfactory,  for  it  is  plain  that  all  landlords  and 
capitalists  are  not  affected  by  particular  taxes  falling  on 
consumers,  and  yet  no  criterion  for  distinction  is  suggested, 

'  On  Ricardu's  doctrine  of  incidence  sec  Faick,  4S-70;  KaikI,  8-11. 

*  Nicholsvon,  introduitimi  (a  Wenltk  ^/JVaiwrts,  9. 

*  On  J.  S.  Milfs  differenires  from  Ricardo  see  Faick,  71-90.  He  points  out 
that  '  MiU'j)  duclritie  ol  tlie  operation  of  taxe.%  differs  but  slightly  and  only  on 
speciat  points  froni  thai  of  Ricardo,*  71* 

*  Cp.  Professor  Seligttjan's  reujArks  on  Ricardo^  huidsHft^  117-121. 
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The  necessity  for  studying  the  forms  of  expenditure  as  a 
department  of  economics  seems  clear  from  this  considera- 
tion. Besides  the  pressure  that  falls  on  the  primary  divisions 
of  lEicome,  there  is  the  additional  one  on  the  employment  of 
that  income,  and  differences  in  its  employment  produce 
differences  in  pressure,  A  doctrine  of  incidence  that  is 
confined  to  the  receipt  of  incgine-^ffiiniout  regard  to  its 
expenditure  is  so  far  defcctrve.  A  jecond  objection  to  the 
theory  is  its  dependence jon^  few  unduly  simplified  condi* 
tions.  Social  forces  are  regarded  as  definite  and  precise  in 
their  action »  and  very  positive  statements  are  made  on  the 
strength  of  this  insecure  foundation.  Thus  taxes  on  wages 
and  on  labourers'  necessaries  are  regarded  as  being  always 
transferred  to  the  capitalist,  a  proposition  true  only  on  the 
assumption  that  wages  are  at  the  minimum,  and  that  any 
change  in  them  will  at  once  act,  and  act  proportionately,  on 
population.  In  the  same  way  the  equality  of  profits  and 
the  complete  dependence  of  rent  on  the  margin  of  cultivation 
are  made  to  support  very  sweeping  propositions  as  to  the 
incidence  of  taxation.  I  f  we  allow  that  the  economic  forces 
of  population,  of  competition  in  regard  to  the  employment 
of  capital^  and  the  movement  of  cultivation  are  not  quite  so 
regular  in  their  action,  the  deductions  made  from  them  must 
be  qualified.  Thirdly,  the  theory  exaggerates  the  simpUcity 
not  niereJy_of  economic  forces,  but  also  of  the  forms  of 
taxation.  Taxes  on  rent,  on  profits,  or  on  wages  are  not  all 
the  same>  and  the  particular  mode  of  imposition  often  affects 
the  incidence.  There  is  need  for  much  care  and  discrimi- 
nation in  using  those  results  of  deduction  that  depend  on 
the  identification  of  so  many  different  taxes.  Finally,  far 
lop  little  notice  is  taken  of  the  actual  facts  an3  of  the 
unavoidable  limitations  in  the  application  of  theoretical 
principles.  The  orthodox  theory  of  incidence  professes  to 
explain  what  will  happen  in  the  long  run,  '  but  taxes,*  as 
Leslie  well  remarked,  '  are  paid  immediately  under  the  real 
conditions  of  life  and  out  of  the  actual  wages  and  profits  or 
other  funds  of  individuals,  not  out  of  hypotheses  or  abstrac- 
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tions  in  the  minds  of  economists.'  ^  Knowledge  of  what 
will  hapj>en  when  the  limit  is  reached  is,  no  doubt,  desirable, 
but  what  takes  place  during  the  process  of  adjustment 
should  also  be  noticed. 

The  existence  of  these  imperfections  docs  not  destroy 
the  great  service  of  the  doctrine  as  a  preliminary  or  intro- 
ductory inquiry  ( Vorstuditmi),  VVitliout  some  such  attempt 
the  intricacies  of  Incidence  could  never  be  explained,  and  it 
is  by  expansion  and  correction  of  the  Ricardian  procedure 
that  advance  can  best  be  made  in  the  explanation  of  these 
problems.  As  an  intellectual  exercise  the  abstract  theory 
of  the  shifting  of  taxation  has  a  high  disciplinary  value. 
The  root-error  of  its  followers  lay  in  taking  a  part  for  the 
whole. 

§  4.  The  course  of  development  in  the  preceding  theories 
is  clear  enough*  From  the  first  suggestion  of  Locke  to  the 
compact  exposition  of  J.  S.  Mill  there  can  be  traced  a  series 
of  connecting  links  and  alterations  in  consequence  of  wider 
knowledge.  Adam  Smith  has  the  French  theory  constantly 
in  mind,  as  Ricardo  in  turn  has  the  ideas  of  ih^  Wmiik  0/ 
Nathns,  All  have  in  common  the  recognition  of  certain 
points  on  which  the  pressure  of  taxation  ultimately  rests^ 
and  all  Jt  may  be  added,  suggest  the  wisdom  of  adapting 
tegislation  to  the  conditions  of  incidence  in  order  to  secure 
a  fair  distribution,  or  at  least  to  prevent  unnecessary  waste 
through  friction. 

Another  group  of  doctrines  has  a  quite  different  tendency. 
In  place  of  investigating  the  complicated  shift ings  that 
settle  the  ultimate  incidence,  it  either  denies  the  possibility 
of  ascertaining  them,  or  assumes  that  they  bring  al)out  a 
general  diffusion  of  the  burden  over  the  whole  sc^iety. 
The  natural  conclusion  is  that  the  particular  forms  of  taxa- 
tion are  altogether  immaterial,  as,  whatever  be  the  immediate 
charges,  the  burden  is  finally  distributed  in  an  equitable^or 
inequitable,  manner. 

The  first  scientific  statement  of  this  view  is  ascribed  to 
*  Essays  (and  edition  K  384, 
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N.  F,  Canard,  whose  essay,  attacking  the  theory  that  all 
taxation  must  fall  on  the  owners  of  land,  obtained  a  prize 
from  the  French  Academy^^  The  gist  of  his  argument  is 
that  there  is  surplus  product  in  labour  and  commerce  as 
well  as  land,  and  that  taxation  falls  on  all  of  these  *  net  pro- 
ducts/ The  process  of  diffusion  is  carried  out  by  exchange, 
buyer  and  seller  in  each  transaction  dividing  the  amount 
of  tax  imposed,  and  at  every  fresh  exchange  a  division  of 
the  part  of  taxation  transferred  takes  place  until  ultimately 
the  charge  is  spread  over  all  the  parties  concerned*  Ex- 
tending this  conception  to  the  whole  society,  taxation 
comes  to  be  regarded  as  after  a  time  diffused  equably 
among  all  its  memberSp  The  qualification  as  to  time  is  im- 
portant, for  the  process  of  diffusion  is  not  complete  at  first ; 
consequently  old  taxes  are  the  best^  and  all  new  taxes, 
or  even  changes  in  existing  ones,  are  to  be  deprecated 
as  disturbing  the  beautiful  and  harmonious  distribution 
which  relieves  the  legislator  of  any  trouble  respecting  the 
apparent  merits  or  demerits  of  existing  taxes,^ 

The  comfortable  nature  of  this  theory  has  made  it  a 
popular  one.  Without  adopting  Canard's  peculiar  expla- 
nation of  the  mode  of  diffusion,  Thiers  asserts  the  general 
diffusion^of  the  public  charges  ;  Stein,  fronx  a^tiU^iJfereiTt 
point  of  view,  reaches  what  is  practically  the  same  result. 
In  his  opinion  the  whole  theory  of  shifting  is  an  error 
arising  from  imperfect  comprehension  of  the  real  nature 
of  the  process,  which  in  reality  contains  two  different  parts. 
For,  first,  a  tax  is  a  part  of  the  cost  of  production  similar 
to^e  expense  of  raw  materials  or  labour,  and^  liH^  other 
■expenses  must  enter  into  price,  and  taxation  is  through 

^  Canard'^  Pt'tTuipits  d  £i'm9mi€  politique  appeared  m  iSoi.  See  Kaizl, 
I  J- 15,  for  a  clear  sumniar)%  und  also  SeUgJuan,  /ttadtwft  125-128.  An  early 
stateniCBl  of  the  theory,  Hmiled  to  taxes  on  comnioditifS,  h  that  of  Alexander 
Hani  i  Uan.  *  I  tnpijsls,  excises  ^  and  i  n  general  al  I  d  u  ti  es  u  j>on  articles  uf  cu  n  sum  p  * 
Uoii  may  be  com  pi  red  to  a  fluid  which  wiUiri  timt  find  its  level  with  the  means 
of  iJaying  them.  .  ,  .  In  the  Cf>ursc  of  lime  and  things  an  eqiiilibrium,  as  far  as 
it  15  atlainable  in  Si>  complicaled  a  subjccl|  will  be  caiablishtd  everywhere.* 
Ftdtraiisi^  124.     Cpi  mpra^  Bk.  ni.  ch.  3,  i  15. 
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this  medium  *ciifrused  from  one  to  another'  until  it  extends 
to  ail  Again,  from  a  higher  point  of  view,  the  portion 
of  product  paid  in  taxes  is  a  surplus  product,  the  result  of 
the  services  of  the  state  admin  115 tration,  which  pays  back 
at  least  what  it  receives.  The  conception  of  incidence  of 
taxation  has  to  be  replaced  by  that  of  the  *  production  of 
taxes/  ^ 

This  theory  has  also  had  a  good  deal  of  vogue  in  England 
amongst  members  of  Parliament  and  officials,  but  is  often 
held  along  with  other  and  inconsistent  theories.  Thus,  Sir 
E ,  W .  H  a  mil  ton  j  after  discussing  at  considerable  length  the 
incidence  of  certain  taxes,  finally  comforts  himself  with  the 
reflection  that  *  perhaps  there  is  more  truth  than  is  popu- 
larly supposed  in  the  optimistic  theory  of  general  diffusion, 
which  is  that  "  taxes  equate  and  diffuse  themselves,  and  if 
levied  with  certainty  and  uniformity  ~tHey^  will,  by  a 
diffusion  and  repercussion,  reach  and  burden  all  property 
withuJJn erring  certainty  and  equaLlity.'^'^  Sir  R.  Giffen 
expresses  his  full  agreement  '  in  the  opinion  that  all  old 
taxation  tends  to  become  equally  diffused  over  the  whole 
community/^  So  Lord  Avebury  makes  the  same  quota* 
lion  as  Sir  E.  W,  Hamilton,  and  approves  of  it  in  similar 
terms/  This  does  not  hinder  him  from  asserting  that  *  the 
Commissioners  make  out  a  very  strong  case  for  further 
relief  to  real  property,  especially  after  the  additional  burden 
thrown  on  it  by  Sir  W.  Harcourt's  budget'^ 

Closely  allied  to  belief  in  the  theory  of  diffusion  is  the 
disposition  to  regard  the  problem  of  incidence  as  insoluble, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  treat  all  questions  of  taxation  as 
Fur  the  views  of  Thiers  and  Stein  ste  Seligman, 


(The  qviotfttion  is  from 


'  Stein^  iu  550^591. 

*  Mf.moranda  mi  Class i/^f(Uthti  attd  /n^idcncey  SI-S* 
Mr.  a  A.  Wdls.) 

'  ih,  99.  It  ts  (juitc  in  keeping  with  this  school  of  thought  that  he  should 
I m mediately  add^  *  The  cast:  of  old  rates  whfdh  tend  to  b<?cotnc  a  rent  chaf^c 
on  the  property  aJFcc1.ed  is,  however,  a  very  sj>ecial  one/  thus  mixin|;  up  the 
*  dilTusion '  theon'  with  the  *  capiialisatiun  ^  theory* 

*  Addio^s  on  '  ImpeTifll  and  t^eal  \iujti^iM>^*  Siatisikaijoumai^  \\i\\  566, 

*  Sialisikai  /ffttrtmi^  Ixiv,  559. 
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if  it  were  non-existent,'  To  deny  that  the  incidence  of 
taxation  h  discoverable  seems  to  be  the  first  step  towards 
believing  that  it  is  unimportant,- 

No  lengthy  criticism  of  the  negative  theory  of  incidence 
is  needed.^  Facts  \peak  for  themselves :  if  the  incidence 
of  the  public  burden\be  really  so  settled  that  legislative 
action  has  no  effect,  ho W  comes  it  to  pass  that  some  forms 
of  taxation^re  much  more  oppressive  than  others?  It  is 
impossible  to  escape  entirely  the  weight  of  a  load  by  judi- 
cious arrangement  of  it,  but  it  is  quite  feasible  to  diminish 
the  fatigue  it  produces.  Canard's  doctrine  is  contrary  to 
experience,  and  is  not  established  by  abstract  reasoning. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  taxes  are  not  always  a  part  of 
cost  of  production,  but  in  any  case  the  real  question  is 
whether  they  can  ahvays  be  shifted  by  the  immediate 
payer,  and  to  this  the  answer  must  be  a  decided  negative. 

^  ThkalLilude  is  adopted  \n  the  '  Separate  Report  *  of  Sir  E.  W.  HAnnhon  and 
Sir  G.  Murray,  in  which  Ihe  problem  of  incidence  Is  characterised  an  *  in*k*]uljle.^ 
^  Incidence^'  it  h  added^  '  mast  m  shurt  1m;  merely  a  matter  of  cunjectare  and 
speculation/  /'ifia/ A't/^ri  on  Lata/ Taxa^tattt  lOQ  [Cd.  638J,  Lord  Ave b«ry 
also  approaches  the  same  [x>sitioii|  Slaiisikai/sutrnil^  kiv.  559.  (It  may 
be  noticed  that  he  misrepreseaiii  Trof  Nicholson*s  opinion.  That  writer's 
assertion  I  ^  that  an  aDswcr  is  Impossiblei^  15  liTnited  to  the  incidence  of  import 
nod  export  duties,  it  does  not  apply  to  *  rates  or  uites '  generally.  See  his 
Principles,  \\u  ch*  10.) 

^  A  prominent  representattve  of  this  aUilude  \%  Held,  who  declares;  'Die 
Cbcrwjilzung  ist  gewLss  kein  reines  Phantom,  al>cr  sie  Jst  noch  weniger  im 
cinielnen  FaHc  nachweislich,'    EiHk^mmfnsteuef\  145-6* 

^  Lord  Avcbury  remarks  that  *  l^rof.  liafrlahle  also  condemns  Canard's  view,* 
He  quotes  the  statement  in  the  text,  and  adds,  *  Biit  unfortunately  he  gives  no 
refutation  either  short  or  long.'  Shtiisii^ai  Jpurtmit  \%\v.  567*  Considering 
that  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  is  devoted  to  setting  forth  a  theory  of  in- 
cidence which  is  quite  jnconsislenl  with  Canard*s  theory,  and  which,  if  true, 
complelely  overthrows  it,  this  desire  for  a  *  refutation 'appears  rat  her  an  reason- 
able* The  best  refutation  of  an  erroneous  view  is  the  ejttjosition  of  the  tmc 
one-  As  Prof.  Seligman  well  says  (in  a  passage  not  quoted  by  Lord  Avebury)^ 
'  The  optimistic  theory  is  so  s a j>erficlal  thai  it  scarcely  deserves  a  refutation.  1 
.  ,  .  ,  Our  review  of  the  eclectic  theories  as  well  as  the  whole  [lositive  and  1 
constructive  part  of  the  present  nionograph  will  show  the  sliallowncss  of  Ihe 
doctrine.  Were  the  theory  true  there  wotild  be  no  need  for  any  investigation 
like  the  present.*  Imidrntt^  134*  It  is  only  necessary  to  i^dd  that  none  off 
the  passages  of  this  work  quoted  by  Lord  Avebury  bears  the  meaning  bej 
appears  to  attribute  to  thenr.     See  $  9,  infra^  and  Ek.  iv.  ch.  3,  §  3.  | 
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The  desire  to  pass  on  the  burden  maybe  universal,  but  the 
capacity  to  do  so  is  limited.  Eypn  in  the  Sfjecial  case  of 
taxes  on  commodities  it  Is  not^^ways  open  to  the  producer 
to  shift  the  duty  to  the  con^dmer.  As  regards  other  taxes, 
the  very  idea  of  cost  of  production  is  quite  inapplicable. 

§  g.  In  proceeding  to  examine  more  closely  the  condi- 
tions of  our  problem,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  total 
denial  of  the  existence  of  shifting  and  the  assertion  of  its 
universal  existence  are  both  unfounded.  That,  e^.  taxes  on 
^jKom  modi  ties  are  sometimes  transferred  by  the  immediate 
payers  is  an  obvious  fact  No  one  can  believe  that  the  dis- 
tillers bear  the  whole  burden  of  the  English  spirit  duties. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  just  as  incredible  that  a  landlord 
could  entirely  shift  a  tax  on  rent  to  his  tenant  or  any  other 
class,  or  that  the  payers  of  income  tax  could  completely 
relie%*e  themselves  at  the  expense  of  others.  The  existence 
and  the  extent  of  the  process  of  transference  must  depend 
largely  on  the  conditions  of  the  case^  and  it  is  these  con- 
ditions that  a  general  theory  of  incidence  has  to  consider 
and  explain. 

ThcLcotir^e  of  transference  may  be  in  diflerent  directions, 
and  according  to  its  starting-point  and  direction  it  is  neces- 
sary to  d ist i n g u  i s h,  W here  th e  mo vemen t  is  from  the  pro- 
ducer to  the  consumer^rj  more  generally,  from  the  seller 
Xq  the  buyer^  there  is  '  fomard  shifting ' ;  where  it  is  from 
tJK  buyer  to  the  sell e r,  there  is /bac1<ward  shiftin g ' ;  wh e re 
the  process  of  shifting  aflTccts  more  than  two  parties,  it 
leads  to  *  diffused  incidence/^ 

The^ijTij^est  instance  of  shifting  is,  as  more  than  once 
mentioned,  that  in  which  the  producer  of  a  commodity 
passes  on  the  charge  in  increased  price  to  the  consumer. 
A  closer  examination  of  this  familiar  case  will  suggest  some 
important  conditions.     Why  does  the  buyer  submit  to  this 

*  The  ttriii!^  in  the  tcitt  nre  ihc  aearest  equjvuletilsof '  Fortwal«aog/  ^  Ruck- 
waliungj'  ami  *  WeiterwHliung/  which  are  used  ^>y  Gcrniiin  w^ttcfii,  but  with 
varioua  minute  difTereTiccs.  The  process  called  *  Abwaliutig  *  by  Hf>ck  and 
Wagner  should  not  Ijc  regarded  as  belonging  io  the  subject  at  all.  See 
Hc«:k,  96  ;  Wagntr,  ih  346-8. 
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additional  charge  ?  An  increase  in  price  tends  to  reduce 
dematid,  and  will  not  the  faUing  off  bring  about  a  re- 
turn to  the  old  level  ?  The  usual  reply  would  be  that 
the  dealer  or  producer  had  been  obtaining  normal  profits 
before  the  imposition  of  the  tax,  and  that  without  an 
increased  return  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  new  charge 
he  would  not,  or  could  not,  continue  in  the  business*  The 
doctrine  of  average  profits  resulting  from  the  effective 
mobility  of  capital  is  thus  the  foundation  of  the  proposition 
that  taxes  on  commodities  levied  on  the  producer  are 
shifted  to  the  consumer  The  reason  for  the  proposition 
also  shows  its  limitations  ;  wherever  an  industry  is  yielding 
such  exceptional  gains  that  taxation  will  not  reduce  them 
below  the  supposed  normal  level,  the  motive  for  aban- 
doning the  employment  not  being  presentj  the  force  that 
produces  shifting  will  not  be  in  operation.  It  may  there- 
fore be  allowed  that,  so  far  as  producers'  gains  are  at  all  of 
the  nature  of  monopoly,  taxation  will  specially  affect  them. 
But  here  a  further  qualification  is  presented.  Exceptional 
gains  may  be  made  by  some  producers,  but  not  by  others  ; 
in  fact  in  nearly  every  industry  some  of  those  engaged  in 
it  can  barely  hold  their  ground.  This  unfortunate  class 
must,  on  the  increase  of  taxation,  either  raise  their  price 
or  leave  their  business  ;  if  they  can  succeed  in  the  former 
attempt,  their  successful  competitors  will  gain  by  it,  and 
shift  their  charge  to  the  consumer;  if  they  fail,  the  margin 
of  pure  profit  is  raised,  and  the  burden  will  remain  on  the 
producers.  It  is  possible,  and  indeed  likely,  that  the  actual 
result  may  be  a  compromise.  Some  of  the  weakest  pro- 
ducers may  be  driven  out,  but  the  price  may  also  be 
somewhat  raised,  in  which  case  there  will  be  division  of  the 
charge.  Therefore  the  true  conclusion  is,  that  when  there  is 
complete  mobility  taxation  will  be  shifted  from  producer  to 
consumer.  Again,  the  possibility  of  shifting  taxation  of 
the  kind  under  notice  does  not  depend  simply  on  the 
elasticity  of  supply  ;  the  effect  that  changes  in  price  will 
produce  on  demand  must  be  considered.  Taxation  imposed 
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on  a  necessary  article,  or  one  which  forms  a  very  small  part 
of  the  total  outlay  of  the  consumer,  will,  since  demand  is 
inelastic,  be  more  Ukely  to  pass  on  at  once  to  the  consumer 
than  if  the  commodity  belonged  to  that  large  intermediate 
class,  the  demand  for  which  is  speedily  checked  or  increased 
by  an  upward  or  downward  movement  of  price. ^  Again,  if 
increased  expenditure  has  to  be  devoted  to  taxed  articles  Jesa 
remains  to  be  applied  in  the  purchase  of  other  goods ;  the 
consequent  reduction  may  lower  prices  in  other  industries 
from  which  withdrawal  is  not  economically  expedient,  and 
accordingly  diffuse  the  indirect  incidence  of  the  tax  to  a 
different  set  of  producers.  Further,  it  must  be  remarked 
that  as  all  industrial  processes  are  really  complex^  it  is  quite 
possible  that  a  tax  may  not  affect  the  holder  of  floating 
capital  who  is  ready  to  seek  other  ini^estments,  but  may  fall 
entirely  on  the  owners  of  land,  or  specialised  capital  suitable 
for  the  production  of  the  article.  Both  land  and  fixed 
capital  are  indeed  capable  of  different  uses,  but  the  alter- 
native ones  are  necessarily  less  profitable  than  that  in  which 
they  are  actually  engaged.  Hindrances  to  mobility  are 
hindrances  to  shifting  of  t^axation.  The  very  application  of 
a  tax  of  itself  produces  disturbing  effects,  Additional 
capital  has  to  be  employed,  restrictions,  which  mean  the 
sacrifice  of  time  and  mone}^  come  into  force,  both  tending 
to  reduce  the  number  of  producers  and  to  concentrate 
industry.  The  production  approaches  to  a  qualified  mono- 
poly, and  thus  the  weight  of  taxation  falls,  so  far  as  actual 
receipts  are  concerned,  on  the  consumers,  with  a  further 
loss  to  the  small  producers  excluded  from  the  business. 
-  The  case  of  a  strict  monopoly  is  of  sufficient  theoretical 
importance  to  receive  some  special  notice.  Starting  from  the 
admitted  fact  that  the  normal  monopolist  endeavours  to 
make  his  net  return  as  high  as  possible,  it  follows  that  a  tax 
on  the  commodity  that  he  produces  will,  by  increasing  his 
expenses  of  production,  tend  to  reduce  his  net  receipts,  but 
whether  the  whole  or  even  the  greater  part  of  the  tax  will 

^  Cpu  Seligman,  Imkiinci^  14S  sq,  ;  abo  }evrin<i»  7*A^my,  161  sq. 
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be  borne  by  him  or  by  the  consumers  will  depend  on  (a)  the 
conditions  of  demand,  and  also  (i)  on  those  of  supply.  If 
a  slight  rise  of  price  seriously  checks  consumption,  or,  in 
other  words,  if  the  demand  is  elastic,  the  monopolist  suffers 
more  than  in  the  case  of  inelastic  demand.  Again  (d)  if 
the  condition  of  diminishing  return  operates,  the  tax  may, 
and  probably  will,  be  in  part  compensated  by  the  cheaper 
production  of  the  marginal  portion  of  the  reduced  supply. 
The  condition  of  increasing  return  makes  a  tax  more  oppres- 
sive, since  the  cost  will  rise  with  contraction  of  supply. 

But  the  theoretical  conception  of  a  pure  monopoly  is  of 
little  direct  service  in  dealing  %vith  the  question  of  inci* 
dcnce  ;  for  in  very  few  cases  is  a  monopoly  strictly  so  called 
to  be  found.  There  is  in  truth  rather  a  number  of  instances 
of  limited  or  qualified  monopolies,  arising  in  part  from 
natural,  in  part  from  legal  limitations.  Both  monopoly 
and  competition  have  to  be  considered,  and  in  particular  the 
interaction  of  these  opposed  conditions  as  well  as  the  effect 
of  financial  changes  in  readjusting  these  areas.* 

The  precise  method  of  taxation  employed  will  have  an 
imfiortant  influence ;  whether  the  duty  be  imposed  at  an 
early  stage  or  allowed  to  He  over  till  the  article  is  ready 
for  the  consumer  ;  whether  the  measure  adopted  is  supposed 
capacity  of  production  or  actual  product  are  very  material 
circumstances  in  deciding  the  exact  incidence. 

Thus  the  apparently  simple  case  of  taxation  of  com- 
modities appears  to  be  really  surrounded  with  compHcatjons 
that  ngedclose  and  careful  study.  The  same  questions 
would  arise  if  the  tax  were  levied  directly  from  the 
consumer ;  there  would  be  the  possibility  of  a  backward 
shifting,  just  as  there  is  of  failure  of  the  forward  one.  In 
fact,  as  the  position  is  sometimes  explained,  there  is  a 
struggle  between  producer  and  consumer^  each  striving  to 

*  For  the  economic  theory  nf  taxation  of  monopoly,  see  Marshal  I  *  PrimipUs* 
tjri!  L^l.)  Bk.  V.  ch,  t^,  §  4.  Also  the  articles  by  E^lgeworih  already  referred 
to  J  especially  Th^  Putjr  Theory  0/  Taxation,  No*  11*  {Et-afi^mk  /tntrtW^  vii. 
226-38)-  Coumot  seems  lo  hax^e  laid  the  Rttindation  of  the  scientific  analysis 
of  nionopUes  in  his  Primipes  AfaikimatujUis^  chs.  5,  6. 
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throw  the  loss  on  the  other»  and  much  will  depend  on  the 
relative  strength  of  the  parties.  As  a  rule  producers  are 
a  smaller  and  better  organised  class,  and  therefore  have 
the  chances  in  their  favour,  thou^^h  where  they  possess 
any  differential  gain,  this  advantage  h  lost  to  them.  Fresh 
increases  of  taxation  are  passed  on  to  the  consumer  more 
readily  than  reductions  are  restored  to  him.  This  element 
fof  friction  has  another  effect  Small  additioiia)  amounts  of 
taxation  are  not  easily  shifted  ;  a  few  pence  on  or  off  the 
gallon  of  spirits  cannot  directly  influence  retail  price.  The 
initial  shifting  always  implies  an  effort,  which^  however,  very 
readily  takes  place  in  industries  accustomed  to  alter  prices 
as  the  various  expenses  of -production  change.  Additional 
'I  taxation  and  a  rise  in  the  price  of  hops  are  events  of  ex- 
actly the  same  kind  to  the  brewer,  and  their  final  result  is 
distributed  in  the  same  way. 

The  diffusion  of  the  burden  may  be  still  more  compli- 
cated. In  modern  society  products  pass  through  the  hands 
of  several  distinct  classes  before  reach in*^  the  consumer,  and 
the  struggle  of  buyer  and  seller  will  be  repeated  at  each 
separate  stage.  The  existence  of  monopoly  or  of  some 
form  of  limitation  at  any  point  may  prevent  the  shifting 
passing  any  further*  An  economically  strong  intermediate 
group  may  throw  a  charge  back  to  the  producer,  send  it 
forward  to  the  consumer,  or  divide  it  between  both. 

The  foregoing  analysis  "^f  tl)^e  actions  and  reactions  that 
may  accompany  or  result  frotn  the  imposition  of  a  tax 
on  a  commodity  shows  the  general  conditions  that  are 
influential.'  They  are  (i)  the  presence  or  absence  of  mobil- 
ity ;  in  the  former  case^  the  normal  sliininti  m  the  con- 
sumgr  will  take  place  ;  in  the  latter  it  is  retarded:  (2}  the 
^  law  of  demand  for  the  particular  commodity ;  on  this 
depends  very  much  the  extent  to  which  there  will  be  a 
reflection  of  the  burSen  either  Back  to  fhe  producer  or  to 

^  Cp.  the  tnare  elaborate  eiitimeniliyn  in  Seligman,  iMifdrmet  tSi,  which 
apphes  to  laxation  in  general  ralher  than  to  the  special  form  of  U^dition  on 
eommodilics. 
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other  industries  ;  (3)  the  presence  or  absence  of  monopoly: 
(4)Jhe  method  of  taxation  as  _affectjng  the  preceding 
_Cjgnditions :  (5)  t'be  organisation  of  the  industry  and  its 
^division,  and  ^  the  amount  of  taxation.  In  regard  to 
this  last  circumstancej  it  may  happen  that  additional  taxa- 
tion will  increase  the  force  of  competition.  The  new  cle- 
ment may  be  just  the  last  thing  wanting  to  break  up  the 
existing  settled  conditions.  This  will  be  easily  understood 
by  considering  the  effect  of  successive  very  small  additions 
to  the  duty  on  a  given  article.  Each  of  these  will  tend  to 
remain  on  the  payer,  but  as  soon  as  the  additions  are 
sensible,  or  easily  distributed,  the  shifting  movement  will 
begin  to  act.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  most  rigid  and  gain- 
ful monopoly,  the  producer  must,  rf  taxation  be  carried 
sufficiently  far,  either  pass  on  the  weight  or  abandon  the 
undertaking, 

§  6.  The  comparatively  easy  case  of  a  tax  on  goods 
enables  us  to  perceive  the  general  character  of  the  changes 
in  incidence  produced  by  the  process  of  shifting.  We  have 
now  to  deal  with  the  more  important  and  interesting  ques^ 
tion  of  the  movements  of  incidence  in  respect  to  the 
incomes  of   the  different    economic    classes.     The    whole 


tendency  of  modern  economic  science  has  been  in  the 
direction  of  emphasising  the  fundamental  similarity  between 
t h e  d epa rt m e n ts  o f  ex ch a n ge  a n tl  d  is t ri b u 1 10 n , ^  Rent,  w ages, 
interest,  and  employers  earnings  are  exhibited  as  the  prices 
of  the  respective  services  of  land,  labour,  capital,  and  busi- 
ness ability.  Might  we  not  say  that  a  tax  oti  any  of  these 
commodities  would  be  amenable  to  the  same  reasoning  as 
that  already  applied  to  material  goods,  the  consumers  of 
each  of  the  factors  of  production  being  those  other  factors 
that  need  its  co-operation  ?  This  mode  of  treatment  is,  we 
believe,  unsuitable,  owing  to  the  distinguishing  pecularities 
of  the  shares  in  distribution.     Their  production  is  not  in 

1  *The  theories  of  the  vahies  of  labour  and  of  ihe  things  matle  by  it  cannot 
be  separated;  they  are  parts  of  one  great  whole.*  Marshall,  PrimifiiS^ 
Preface,  viiL 
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the  same  fornn  or  subject  to  the  same  conditious  as  that 
of  ordinary  commoditiea  Nor  is  the  nature  of  demand 
the  same  in  respect  to  them*  The  attempt  to  bring  com- 
modities and  services  under  a  common  heading  seems  to 
be  an  undue  straininjf  of  the  anaIo|jy  that  undoubtedly  ex- 
ists, A  better  mode  of  dealing  with  the  question  is  rather 
to  consider  it  In  theh'ght  of  the  theory  of  distribution,  while 
availing  ourselves  of  whatever  is  applicable  in  the  case  of 
taxation  of  material  commodities. 

There  Is  no  need  for  attemptinc^  here  to  re- state  the 
economic  theory  of  distribution.  The  work  of  Ricardo 
has  been  filled  in  and  placed  in  closer  relation  to  actual 
conditions  by  the  ablest  workers  of  the  past  and  present 
generations,^  who  have  carefully  elaborated  the  originally 
fragmentary  doctrines  on  the  subject.  The  main  conditions 
affecting  changes  in  distribution  must,  however,  be  noticed  ; 
for  the  effect  of  taxation  is  plainly  a  deduction  from  the 
total  produce^/>.  so  much  loss  to  be  re-distributed  among 
the  parties  concerned,^ 

Assuming  competition, the  main  circumstances  on  which 
the  amount  of  rent  depends  are  the  position  of  the  margin  of 
cultivation,  and  the  several  qualities  of  land  that  lie  above 
it  Change  either  the  worst  h^nd  in  cultivation,  or  the  rela- 
tion to  it  of  the  superior  soils  and  the  quantity  of  rent  will 
be  altered,^  In  estimating  the  incfdence^f  a  tax  on  rent, 
its  effect  on  these  conditions  is  the  first  consKTerallDh, 
The  usual  way  of  showing  that  a  tax  on  rent  canniot_be 
shifted  is  to  point  out  that  it  does  not  affect  that  particular 

^  Soe  Kicanlo,  Ptindpitis,  chs.  i-6;  J.  S,  MiH,  I^miftlts^  Bk.  H.  ;  Sidg- 
wick^  Pnna'piei^  Vk.  \\.  chs,  6-9  ;  Walker^  P&h'ikai  Efsn&my,  pL  iv.  ;  Mar- 
shall, JumiVftics  0/  InJustty  {isX  e^itiotil,  Bk.  iL  chs.  6-115  IVimipks  0/ 
Efonomks,  Bk*  vi.  chs.  4-11  ;  Nicholson,  Prhtfipks  0/  P^iitiail  EiOn&mj^ 
Bk.  ii. 

*  Th«  inereflsed  produce  that  wisely  expanded  taamiion  provides  k  not  a 
determinable  qaantUy,  otherwise  it  would  perhaps  be  possible  to  regard  it  as 
the  source  nf  taxalton,  asi  the  ohler  theory  of  Slate  sen'ice*  suggests. 

■*  The  facts  thai  land  may  vary  in  productiveness  either  from  fertility  or 
situation,  and  that  cidtivation  may  l>e  either  extensive  or  intensive,  makt;  the 
L  ttatement  more  complex,  but  do  not  aker  its  es^niia)  nature. 
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land  that  pays  no  rent,  and  consequently  leaves  the  deter- 
mination of  the  total  amount,  including  the  tax^  as  before. 
^  J^cardo  and  some  of  his  nearest  disciples  differed  as  to  the 
incidence  of  tirtKs  or  proportional  taxes  on  the  raw 
produce  of  land.  Th^  former  maintained  that  such  a  tax 
must  fall  on  the  consumer,  since  in  the  case  of  produce 
from  the  worst  land  in  cultivation  there  was  no  rent  on 
which  it  could  be  placed,  and  it  was  the  yield  from  this 
land  that  determined  price  ;  as  the  cultivator  would  need 
bis  average  profit,  the  shifting  to  the  consumer  was  neces- 
sary. Senior  and  McCuUoch,  on  the  other  hand,  held  that 
the  rise  of  j>rice  would  check  demand,  and  therefore  by 
changing  the  position  of  the  margin  in  an  upward  direction 
would  reduce  rent^  Without  discussing  the  special  point 
at  Issue,  which  belongs  to  the  group  of  land  taxes/-  we  see 
that  the  criterion  used  by  both  is  the  effect  on  the  general 
condition  of  agricultural  industry.  That  on  the  hypothesis 
of  perfect  competition  a  tax  on  rent  must  remain  on  the 
payers  is  an  indisputable  truth,  but  for  the  cases  of  actual 
taxation  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  economic  rent 
is  mixed  up  with  other  elements.  The  investment  of  capital 
in  land  yields  a  return  in  many  instances  indistinguishable 
from  economic  rent,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  'really  the 
profits  of  the  landlord's  stock.'  *  So  far  as  no  discrimination 
can  be  made  between  these  components,  the  incidence  of  a 
tax  will  fall  to  some  extent  on  the  return  to  capital,  and,  if 
sufficient  to  discourage  its  investments,  will  tend  to  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumers  of  agricultural  products,  since  land  of 
inferior  natural  quality  must  be  cultivated  in  order  to  supply 
the  required  quantity* 

The  opposite  case;^  of  taxes  imposed  elsewhere  falling  on 
rent  is  much  more  probable.  The  class  of  differential  gains 
of  which  rent  is  one  very  conspicuous  instance  is  peculiarly 
liable  to  be  affected  by  taxation.     The  influence  of  com- 

*  See  Ricardo,  IVorASf  104  ;  Senior,   Pftlitifal  Mcptfotfty,  123  ;  McCulloch^ 
'  See  Bfc.  iv,  ch,  I,  *  Rlcardo,  102* 
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petition  h,  speaking  generally,  eflective  in  distributing 
special  burdens  on  a  particular  industry ;  but  where 
special  gains  have  been  obtained  an  equivalent  tax  is  the 
restorationp  not  the  destruction,  of  equality.  This  is  the 
kernel  of^j^rjith  in  the  Physiocrats'  beliefp  and  on  it  their 
exaggerated  doctrine  was  based.  No  kind  of  actual  tax 
can  be  imagined  which  might  not  under  certain  conditions 
diminish  the  fund  that  goes  to  the  landowner.  Wages, 
interest,  employers'  receipts,  duties  on  goods,  or  on  acts,  all 
supply  such  examples,  and  they  all  accomplish  their  effect 
by  operating  on  the  margin  of  cultivation  in  the  widest 
sense.  The  complicated  working  of  the  tax -system  is  very^ 
well  shown  by  this  circumstance.  It  is,  as  we  discovered, 
very  difficult  to  single  out  diflerential  gains  for  exclusive 
or  extra  taxation,  but  the  ordinary  agencies  of  economic 
life  are  tending  to  that  object,  though  of  course  In  a  very 
limited  and  imperfect  way.  They  strike  alike  the  earner [ 
and  the  unearned  increment,  the  investment  profitable 
through  the  foresight  of  the  prudent  employer  and  the 
lucky  chance  of  the  rash  speculator,  the  rents  of  careful 
and  improving  a,^  well  as  of  inattentive  and  tyrannical 
landlords. 

§  7.  Taxation  of  the.  capitalist's  share  of  the  national 
income  gives  rise  tomiore  difficult  problems  than  those 
connected  with  rx>rrfr  Between  the  doctrine  of  Turgot,  that 
a  tax  on  profits  is  always,  and  that  of  Ricardo,  that  it  js 
never,  shifted,^  we  have  to  take  an  intermediate  position. 
A  general  tax  on  interest,  as  it  affects  all  employments 
equally,  would  apj^ear  certain  to  remain  on  the  payers. 
The  mobility  of  capital  cannot  here,  so  long  as  we  con- 
fine our  attention  tn  a  single  country,  have  any  effect 
Where  the  tax  does  not  extend  to  capital  invested  abroad 
it  is  evident  that  it  would  discourage  home  investments 
and  lead  to  the  emigration  of  wealth  to  other  places.  *  The 
proprietor  of  stock/  as  Adam  Smith  tells  us,  'is  properly  a 
citizen  of  the  world,  and  is  not  neceisarily  attached  to  any 
*  Turgot,  ii  63  ^  Ricardo,  122. 
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particular  country/  ^  Even  within  a  limited  area  another 
feature  of  capital  will  affect  the  incidence  of  special  taxes 
imposed  on  it  Unlike  land,  it  can  be  indefinitely  increased 
by  human  foresight  and  providence,  having  as  a  chief  in- 
ducement the  return  to  be  obtained  by  investment  Taxa- 
tion on  interest  lowers  that  return,  and  is  therefore  a  direct 
discouragement  to  saving*^  So  far  as  it  is  effectual,  the 
diminution  in  the  supply  of  available  capital  tends  to  raise 
the  rate  of  interest  and  transfer  the  incidence  to  the  con- 
sumers of  capita],  Le,  the  other  factors  in  distribution,  and 
as  rent  is  not  likely  to  be  much  affected,  in  reality  to  the 
producers,  including  both  employers  and  labourers.  How 
far  the  check  to  production  will  show  itself  in  a  higher  cost 
of  production  and  therefore  fall  on  the  consumer  is  not 
easily  determinable  ;  if  there  were  to  be  a  substantial  check 
to  the  investment  of  capital  this  would  be  a  probable  result, 
causing  a  diffusion  of  the  incidence,  some  of  it  returning  to 
the  capitalist  in  his  capacity  of  consumer. 

For  must  purposes  of  economic  reasoning  there  is  an  ad- 
vantage in  neglecting  the  differences  between  the  different 
forms  of  cajiital  and  dealing  solely  with  the  characteristics 
common  to  all.  But* in  handling  the  problem  of  incidence, 
it  is  necessary  to  see_that  there  are  two  broad  classes  of 
reproductive  wealth,  the  one  free  and  capable  of  bein£ 
turned  in  any  direction,  the  other  fixed  in  some  particular 
industry^  It  is  primarily  to  the  former  that  the  arguments 
from  the  mobility  of  capital  apply,  C^4>kal  once  invested, 
the  difficulty  of  withdrawing  it  places  the  possessor  for 
the  time  being  in  the  same  position  as  the  landlord.  A  tax 
on,  fi  xedc  apt  tal  would  thus  seem  to  resemble  in  its  effects  a 
tax  on  rent, ^nd  to  be  equally  on  transferable.  ^  One  instance 

^  Thd  efrc!crLs  uf  a  ri^  or  fall  in  the  f^tc  of  interesl  AJfC  TlOt  qnile  simple. 
Spcnkiiig'^bn^adly,  \hc  terHiency  un  balance  is  ihat  a  rise  In  interest  encfjiirngcs, 
And  A  fall  crhecki^i,  n^ccumulsitiun  ;  biU  ^  the  growth  of  nmleruil  cupitul  depends 
on  a  number  of  variables/  Nicholsc»r!,  Primiphs^  1.  394^  c|>.  309-10.  Cp.  Mar- 
shal I  ^  Principhsy  316-S.  Fof  a.n  altcmpl  tc*  minimise  the  effect  of  the  rait;  of 
interest  on  acoimuktion,  see  S^  and  B.  Webb,  InduUri^U  Dtm^r^f^  610-627* 
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— that  of  land  improvements — has  been  already  discussed, 
and  in  considering  it  we  saw  that  the  mode  of  relief  to  the 
capitalist  was  simply  by  reducing  future  investments.  The 
single  tax  on  fixed  capital  in  the  sense  used  by  Menier  and 
his  followers  would  be  at  first  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
owners  of  those  forms  of  wealth,  that  would  show  itself  later 
on  in  reduced  investment  and  retarded  production*  Free 
capital,  if  separately  taxed,  has  much  readier  modes  of 
escape.  Employment  outside  the  particular  tax  area  makes 
it  very  difficult,  even  if  the  law  enacts  it,  to  enforce  collec- 
tion ;  consequently  the  chance  of  placing  an  effective  tax  on 
movable  capital  is  much  reduced  by  both  economical  and 
technical  circumstances* 

The  chief  condition,  then,  on  which  the  incidence  of  a  tax 
on  interest  depends  is  its  effect  on  the  accumulation  and 
investment  of  capital,  including  its  action  on  the  saving 
propensities  of  the  inhabitants  and  their  disposition  to  move 
their  wealth  to  escape  taxation*  If  the  rate  of  interest  is 
determined  by  what  Jevons  calls  the  *  final  utility '  of  capital, 
it  is  plain  that  the  possibility  of  shifting  the  tax  will  depend 
on  the  effect  produced  on  this  margin  of  investment.  If  it 
is  foi'ced  up  the  weight  will  be  transferred  from  the  reci- 
pients of  interest  to  that  intermediate  class  which  gains  by 
the  cheapness  of  capital^  A  tax  on  the  returns  of  fixed 
capital  will  at  first  rest  on  the  payers,  and  only  be  trans- 
ferred with  difficulty,  but  it  will  ultimately,  when  the  old 
supply  is  sufficiently  contracted,  come  under  the  same 
influences.^ 

Mixed  up  with  the  interest  of  capital  in  Ricardos  treat- 
ment of  taxes  is  that  element  of  profit  variously  described 
as  *  wages  of  super  in  tendencfey*  '  earnings  of  management,' 
or  *  employers'  gain/  It  has,  however,  strong  claims  to 
separate  treatment.     The  profit  of  the  entrepreneur  has 

*  *  Eiiher  the  laboarers  Lhemselves  or  the  |niblic  generally  as  consumeis'  is 
Jevons^s  statemenL      TMtiJry^  278. 

*  Prof.  MarshaH*s  conception  of  *  quasi -rent  ^  is  useful  here*  lyimi^fs  &/ 
Eion&mki  (3rd  ed.),  477  -8.  During  ihc  ihort  pt*iit*d  Ihc  capilalisU  btar  [axa^ 
iii»n  \  in  the  long  period  the  process  of  ahlftitig  b  carried  out 
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some  points  of  resemblance  with  wages,  as  it  ha5  others 
with  rent,  and  we  must  therefore  be  prepared  to  find  that 
the  movement  of  taxation  is  different  in  its  case  from  that 
of  ordinary  interest.  The  analpgy  of  rent  would  lead  us  to 
believe  that  a  tax  on  the  g^His  of  the  employer  could  not 
be  transferred,  since  thei:«  would  be  no  opportunity  for 
escape  on  the  part  of  >tne  immediate  bearers,  A  tax  on 
this  very  indeterminate  element  of  the  gross  profit  of  busi- 
ness would,  however,  be  certain  in  practice  to  trench  in 
some  degree  on  the  other  constituents.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  avoid  levying  such  a  tax  on  that  minimum 
'employer's  return'  which  is  sometimes  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  *  no  profits/  The  struggling  marginal 
producer  wUl  then  need  an  increased  price  in  order  to 
recoup  himself  fur  the  tax,  and  unless  he  obtains  it  wil! 
have  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  *  last  straw,'  and  there- 
fore abandon  his  business*  Taxation  of^this  kind  would 
_pperate  somewhat  as  taxation  of  commodities.  It  may  be 
urged  that  when  the  gains  of  all  industries  are  taxed  there 
is  no  reason  for  the  weaker  employers  giving  up  business. 
They  can,  however,  pass  down  to  the  class  of  labourers,  as 
others  by  taxation  may  be  hindered  from  leaving  it*'  The 
effect  on  the  marginal  employer  appears  as  the  condition 
determining  the  shifting  of  taxes  on  the  employer's  gain. 

This  share  of  national  income  may  also  suffer  through 
the  operation  of  taxes  on  commodities.  When  such  a  duty 
is  not  transferred  to  the  consijitier  the  burden  is  likely 
to  fall  on  the  differential  elertient  in  profits ;  the  tax  has 
to  be  paid  without  the  compensation  of  a  rise  in  price,  and 
there  is  no  way  of  shifting  the  burden,  unless  in  the  case  of 
raw  materials,  where  rent  may  be  curtailed.  It  is  quite  in 
acQordance  with  the  analogous  case  of  rent  that  taxes  should 
be  shifted  to  the  peculiar  gains  of  the  employer.     It  is, 

^  *  It  is  Inid  tifjwn  limt  I  axes  cm  the  profilii  of  all  employments  fall  on 
capitalists  only,  and  cannot  lie  shifted  on  any  oUier  class.  But  ihert'  is  in 
reality  a  perpetual  miyralion  along  the  Ixtrders  Inrtween  cnphal  and  labour,  as 
there  is  also  an  intermtfdiate  class  who  individuaHy  may  be  rcgardifd  na 
capitalists  or  workmen,'     Leslie,  Essays,  390-1, 
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besidesj  possible  that  a  tax  on  uiterest  may  be  transferred 
to  profit  in  the  limited  sense.  When  the  rate  of  interest  is 
raisedp  as  we  have  seen  that  it  may  be,  by  taxation,  the  em- 
ployer has  to  pay  dearer  for  his  borrowed  capital,  and,  so  far 
as  what  he  works  with  is  his  own,  loses  on  one  hand  what 
he  gains  with  the  other.  On  the  whole  we  may  confidently 
say  that  the  broad  and  simple  statement  that  taxes  on 
profits  fall  on  the  capitalist,  who  can  in  no  wise  transfer 
them  to  others,  requires  to  be  very  much  limited  before  it 
can  be  accepted  as  correct.  We  must  separate  the  two 
essentially  different  elements  of  interest  and  employer's  gain, 
and  recognise  that  while  the  one  is  affected  by  changes  in 
the  point  of  final  utility  of  capital,  the  other  is  connected 
with  the  opportunity  for  profitable  industrial  efibrt. 

§  8.  If  the  older  theories  on  the  subject  of  incidence 
assumed  too  hastily  that  rent  and  profits  had  to  bear  their 
own  immediate  burdens  and  under  certain  conditions  those 
of  others,  they  made  amends  when  dealing  with  wages. 
The  transference  of  taxes  on  this  part  of  revenue  was 
asserted  in  the  most  [xisitive  manner.^  The  landlord,  the 
capitalist,  the  consumer  might  all  be  affected  by  a  lax  on 
wages,  but  the  labourer  was  always  exempt  from  con- 
tributing to  the  requirements  of  the  State.  This  immunity 
was  believed  to  extend  to  the  higher  kinds  of  wages  and 
salaries,  since  they  had  a  fixed  relation  to  the  ordinary 
rate** 

The  historical  explanation  of  this  belief  is  afforded  by  the 
evolution  of  the  system  of  hired  labour  from  the  earlier  con- 
dition of  serfdom.  The  slave  as  an  instrument  of  produc- 
tion received  what  was  needed  for  his  maintenance ;  any 
reduction  in  its  amount  would  reduce  his  efficiency.  Taxa- 

*  •  Les  iHTscs  (Stabiles  sur  les  salaries,  ou  sur  leurs  dcpenses,  sont  done 
^videminenL  pay^s  en  entit?r  por  cen%  qui  p^iyeat  leUfs  salnires.'  Qucsnay, 
*  Second  Probl^mc^  in  (^uvra  (ed.  Onck^ii),  706. 

^  *  Tine  recompense  af  ingenious  arUsls  <ind  of  men  of  liberal  professions  *  .  . 
necessarily  keeps  a  cerlairi  prO|iarlion  lo  the  etntjKinienls  of  inferior  trades.* 
Wealth  0/  NaUotu^  366  ;  cp.  Tiirgoi,  i.  444.  The  salaric:i  of  stale  officiiils  itre 
the  only  encepUun  allowed  by  Adam  Smith. 
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tlon  was  paid  altogether  out  of  his  master*s  income,  it  did 
not  concern  the  living  machines  engaged  in  the  creation  of 
wealth*  This  conception  survived  in  the  earlier  period  of 
free  labour,  and  gained  support  from  the  doctrine  of  a 
*  natural '  rate  of  wages  common  to  the  French  and  English 
economists.  Any  reduction  in  the  rate  would,  it  was  held, 
act  on  population,  and  by  diminishing  its  number  rea^tore 
the  former  real  reward  of  ttie  labourer.  In  spite  of  occa- 
sional concessions,  such  was  the  opinion  of  Ttirgot,  of  Adam 
Smith,  and  of  Ricard*;^,*  and,  given  the  premise,  the  conclu- 
sion was  sound  enough.  It  is  also  true  that  in  both  the 
France  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  England  of  the 
Napoleonic  war  wages  did  seem  to  have  touched  the  sub- 
sistence point,  and  to  give  a  direct  verification  of  the 
economical  doctrine.  But,  strange  to  say,  no  notice  was 
taken  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  causes  of  this  deplorable 
situation  was  the  heavy  and  unequal  pressure  of  taxation* 
The  French  peasant  and  the  English  labourer  were  the 
greatest  sufferers  by  the  fiscal  systems  under  which  they 
lived,  and  financial  reforin  was  ofie  of  the  means  of  their 
relief. 

No  account  of  the  incidence  of  a  tax  on  wages  can  be 
satisfactory  that  does  not  fully  recognise  the  existence  of 
varying  standards  of  comfort,  even  among  the  lowest  un- 
skilled labourers  at  different  times  and  places.  Beside  and 
above  the  physical  minimum,  there  is  what  Mill  calls  a 
*_morSLV  minimum.  _The  conditions  must  be  exceptionally 
unfortunate  that  do  not  allow  the  labourer  something  above 
mere  subsistence,  and,  when  that  minimum  point  is  ex- 
ceeded, there  is  something  on  which  taxation  may  fall.  To 
G&timate  the  incidence  of  taxation  we  must  know  its  effect 
on  the  standard  of  life.  If  that  is  maintained  unaltered 
there  will  be  a  transference  of  the  tax  to  the  capitalist  or 
employer;  if  it  is  lowered  tt^  labourer  bears  the  tax  him- 
self This  consideration  applies  to  each  industrial  grade, 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  higher  the  usual  scale  is  placed 

^  Se*  the  passages  already  qaoted. 
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the  less  is  the  probability  that  ft  will  be  readjusted  to  s 
taxation.    When  a  group  of  labourers  possesses  a  monopoly, 
it,  in  common  with  all  holders  of  differential  gainSj  has  no 
power  to  throw  off  the  burdens  imposed  on  it,  and,  as  most 
skilled  labourers  have  more  or  less  special  advantage,  the  ^j 
shifting  of  taxes  is  in  their  case  beset  with  difficulty.  ^H 

ThuSj  as  in  the  case  of  rent^  interest,  and  profit,  we  find  ^^ 
that  the  ultimate  incidence  of  a  tax  on  wages  will  vary 
according  to  the  special  conditions  under  which  it  is  im- 
posed J  and  of  these  the  most  important  are  the  effect  on 
the  usual  standard  of  living,  and^  so  far  as~theTirgher  kinds 
of^wages  are  concerned,  the  extent  to  which  their  receivers 
are  privileged  through  natural  or  artificial  causes*  PecuIFar 
gains  of  labour  are  just  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  fresh 
taxation  as  any  other  differentia!  advantage.  The  process 
of  shifting  requires  the  actual  exertion  of  force  to  carry 
it  out,  and  those  forces  can  only  be  the  agencies  that  work 
through  supply  and  demand.  If  the  same  supply  of  labour 
of  any  particular  kind  is  forthcoming  with  an  unchanged 
demand,  then  direct  taxation  of  labour  will  not  be  trans- 
ferred. The  great  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  supply  of 
labour  is  a  reason  for  believing  that  any  shifting  of  taxes 
imposed  on  it  must  be  a  slow  and  uncertain  process. 

A  similar  conclusion  applies  to  the  case  of  taxes  on  the 
labourer's  consumption.  We  do  not  find  that  duties  on 
{pod  produce  higher  wages  ;  they  only  bring  the  starvation 
point  nearer,  as  the  history  of  the  English  Corn  Laws  shows. 
When  Ricardo  argued  that  taxes  on  articles  of  the  labourer's 
consumption  are  exactly  the  same  as  a  tax  on  profits  he 
assumed  far  too  rigid  a  connexion  between  the  cost  of 
living  and  the  supply  of  labour.  A  tax  on  the  food  of 
animals  used  in  production  would  increase  cost,  because 
food  so  given  is  regulated  to  secure  efficiency,  but  the 
labourer  seeks  to  procure  the  best  terms  for  himself.  The 
element  of  free  contract  present  in  the  latter  case  entirely 
alters  the  position.  For  completeness  of  statement  it  is 
desirable  to  add  that  a  great  deal  of  wages  is  really  the 
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return  on  capital  invested  in  the  education  of  the  workers, 
but  in  reality  this  does  not  produce  as  mucTi  practicareflTect 
as  might  be  expected,  A  tax  on  wages,  unaccompanied  by 
an  equivalent  tax  on  the  yield  of  material  capital,  would 
apparently  discourage  expenditure  in  the  formation  of 
personal  or  immaterial  capital,  and  turn  it  towards  the 
production  of  goods.  This  check  to  the  supply  of  trained 
workers  would  tend  to  raise  the  price  of  their  services,  and 
shift  the  pressure  to  the  consumers  of  the  goods  produced 
by  them  or  to  the  employers.  In  practice  the  calculations 
of  parents  and  others  who  make  the  investment  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young  are  not  so  carefully  worked  out  as  to  be 
influenced  by  the  existence  of  a  tax  on  the  wages  of  the 
higher  employments.  Still,  even  with  the  actual  imperfect 
estimates,  some  effect  would  probably  be  traceable  if  the 
tax  were  a  heavy  one.  The  necessary  expenses  of  living 
in  a  suitable  way  and  the  cost  of  training  are  the  two 
agencies  that  give  some  justification  for  Adam  Smith's 
doctrine  of  a  balance  not  to  be  disturbed  by  taxation 
between  the  different  employments, 

§  9.  Our  examination  of  the  general  conditions  that  help 
to  determine  the  true  incidence  of  taxes  on  the  different 
constituents  of  income,  though  necessarily  brief,  at  least 
makes  it  plain  that  the  theoretical  explanation  of  the  sub- 
ject is  not  the  simple  process  sometimes  imagined.  The 
movement  of  a  given  tax  is  not  invariably  in  the  same 
direction  :  its  course  will  be  guided  by  the  surrounding 
c ire u  m stan ces .  VV i thg u t  k  n o w i n g  w h at^  these  are  we  cannot 
t^ll^the  direction,  much  less  the  precise  extent,  of  it;s.  incL:. 
dence*  To  pretend  to  say  where^  e^£',  a  tax  on  profits  will 
fall,  without  possessing  further  data,  is  as  vain  as  to  seek  to 
determine  the  space  traversed  by  a  moving  body  whose 
initial  velocity  and  period  of  movement  are  both  unknown. 

Thejdifficulty  of  estimating  the  incidence  of  taxation  is 

increased  by  the  complementary  alteratiojis  that  take  place 

Jnjhe  economic  system^   A  change  in  rent  implies  changes 

in  the  amount  and  probably  in  the  relations  of  the  other 
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shares  fn  distribution ;  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of  one 
article  leads  to  other  changes  oKprice,  and  we  may  there- 
fore expect  that  even  in  the  most  Wecise  and  determinate 
cases  of  incidence  some  additioaalxdiffused  effect  will  be 
produced*^ 

At  the  best,  and  after  the  exercise  of  the  utmost  care, 
there  will  remain  some  obscurity  as  to  the  exact  extent  to 
which  shifting^  takes  place,  owing  chiefly  to  the  difficulty  of 
employing  statistical  verification.*  Deduction  from  general 
propositions  cannot  overcome  this  obstacle,  and  special 
vigilance  is  therefore  necessary  to  avoid  errors  arising  from 
the  want  of  a  check  such  as  the  process  of  verification 
provides.  The  earlier  theories  are  so  many  warnings  of  the 
danger  of  hasty  deductions  from  insufficient  premises. 

But,  subject  to  these  cautions,  the  use  of  the  theory  is 
by  no  means  slight  We  may  not  be  able  to  give  confident 
answers  to  general  questions  on  the  subject,  but  in  dealing 
with  particular  instances  we  shall  have  the  advantage  of 
knowing  what  conditions  we  ought  to  notice  and  what 
effects  we  may  reasonably  look  for.  So  understood,  the 
theory  of  ijrici^ence  is  an  indispensable  part  of  financial 
doctrine. 

*  Lord  Avebury  {Siatisikal /{^umat^  kiv.  567)  regards  this  statenient  as  'an 
admission  which  aniocmts  nlmost  to  ft  suf  rendirr  *  of  the  hostile  position  tsken 
above  (§  4)  in  regard  to  I  he  theory  <i{  eqyal  difTusion.  He  fails  to  pcfCeiy^  the 
diffbr«!nct  between  a  complicated  adjui^tmenL  and  an  equal  disUibulton,  and 
has  overlooked  the  explanation  of  *  diffused  incidence*  as  lieiii|*  *  where  ihe 
process  of  shifting  affects  more  than  two  parties/  rNpnti  |  S* 

*  The  most  clahorate  attempL^i  at  statistical  investigation  of  the  shifting  and 
incidctice  of  a  tax  is  the  study  of  Laspeyrcs  on  the  effects  of  the  abolition  uf  the 
Prussiiin  *  n^cal  and  meat '  tax,  P'inattt  Anhiv^  xviii.  46-3S2;  The  results 
reached  are  quite  in  accordance  with  those  obtained  by  the  deductive  metlipd. 
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r§  I,  Besides  the  system  of  taxation  intended  for  the 
support  of  the  central  government,  and  therefore  usually 
described  as  *  general,*  or  'imperial,'  the  compulsory 
revenue  needed  for  the  due  maintenance  of  local  authorities 
requires  to  be  considered.  This  latter  class  of  charges  is 
just  as  much  entitled  to  the  name  of  taxation,  and  in  many 
respects  exhibits  the  same  features,  as  the  imperial  tax 
revenue.  Local  and  central  government  are  simply  different 
forms  of  the  state  organisation,  and  clearly  show  their 
fundamental  resemblance  in  their  financial  systems.  The 
need  of  revenue,  the  general  characteristics  of  that 
revenue  in  respect  to  its  origin,  and  the  influence  that  it 
exerts  on  individual  and  national  wealth  arc  the  same  in 
the  case  of  central  and  local  bodies,  and  thus  it  might 
almost  seem  that  no  necessity  existed  for  a  separate  treat- 
ment of  the  tax  receipts  of  those  smaller  units  that 
historical  circumstances  or  the  needs  of  social  life  have 
called  into  being* 

But,  notwithstanding  this  general  similarity,  there  are 
certain  peculiarities  in  the  methods  of  local  finance  that 
make  it  desirable  to  devote  a  separate  chapter  to  the  con- 
sideration  of  the  principles  that  should  guide  its  working. 
Without  in  the  slightest  abandoning  the  conception  of  the 
unity  of  all  taxation,  we  may  examine  those  aspects  of 
local  taxation  that  give  it  in  some  degree  a  distinct  and 
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special  character,  and  enaUe  os  to  contrast  wtth  adi^aotagc 
the  two  categQfies  of  rcvTenoc  belof^'ng  f@pectivet|r  to 
supreme  and  to  stttordinate  polftkal  bodies. 

One  very  obvious  though  rather  superficta]  leason  is  found 
in  the  great  magnitude  of  each  clasa  The  Briti^  fmperial 
revenue  for  189S-9  wasjn  round  figures,  jf  108,000^000  j  that 
for  local  purposes  (excludtng  loans)  was  i^SopoQjOoa  Fn 
other  countries  there  is  the  same  possibilit}'  of  opposing 
the  two  sets  of  charges  without  finding  any  such  difference 
as  to  warrant  us  in  regarding  either  as  entirely  insig- 
I  nificant  When  we  add  that  local  charges  are,  on  the  whole, 
increasing  more  rapidly  than  im penal  ones,  it  is  easy 
'  to  understand  the  interest  that  has  been  excited  respecting 
them. 

There  arc  other  and  deeper  reasons.  Local  institutions 
I  have  a  special  function  as  representing  the  interest  of 
I  particular  districts  ;  they  arc  confined  to  a  somewhat  narrow 
range  of  duties,  and  as  a  consequence  their  revenue  system 
is  simpler  and  less  involved  than  that  of  the  State.  A  rural 
cotnfpiune  must  have  a  comparatively  primitive  form  of 
financial  organisation,  and  even  in  the  case  of  the  largest 
subdivisions  the  absence  of  milftar>*  and  naval  expenditure 
and  the  large  portion  of  other  public  duties  discharged  by 
the  agents  of  the  central  government  keep  down  their 
requirements.  The  expenditure  of  a  great  municipality  or 
a  large  American  State  is  no  doubt  considerable  and  for 
very  varied  objects,  but  cannot  compare  in  extent  or  in 
comprehensiveness  with  any  national  budget.  Moreo%'er, 
the  restraints  imposed  on  their  financial  action,  either  by 
legislation  or  (in  federal  States)  by  constitutional  limitations^ 
are  a  serious  check  on  the  power  of  local  bodies.* 

Another  reason  may  also  be  assigned  :  the  subjects  with 
which  local  administration  has  to  deal  are  mainly  of  an 

^  In  such  governments  as  England  or  France  the  tegi&lAture  can  completely 
control  the  Bica)  eKpeilients  of  mytiicipalitics  unci  other  smaller  territorial  ad* 
minklrulions.  The  pr>wers  of  the  Amciiain  *  Stale*  are  limited  {a)  hy  U>c 
finleriil  (?i>ft!iti(ii!kiiit  (A)  hy  the  stale  Cditstitutinn.  Cities  are  controlletl  by  slate 
bgiiliiliua,     Cp.  Brj'ce,  American  Cmnmimft*eaiik^  L  498* 
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econonnic  character,  and  very  often  admit  of  rather  definite 
measurement,  Water-supplyj  lighting,  drainage^  and  the 
care  of  roads  are  instances.  The  conduct  of  such  matters, 
if  it  has  some  resemblance  to  the  duties  of  the  national 
government,  has  others  no  less  strong  to  the  management 
of  an  industrial  company.  The  propositions  that  '  contri- 
but  ions  should  be  proportional  to  advantages  received/  and 
that  '  political  power  should  depend  on  the  amount  con- 
tributed/ are  much  more  plausible  when  applied  to  local 
than  to  general  government  The  extent  of  this  resem- 
blance will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  special  character  of  the 
subdivision*  A  rural  parish,  or  commune,  is  in  this  rcsfject 
very  different  from  London  or  Paris,  but  the  prominence  of 
economic  interests  in  the  widest  sense  is  traceable  in  all 
forms  of  subordinate  governments, 

§  2.  The  history  of  local  institutions  has  already  been 
briefiy  noticed  in  connexion  with  expenditure,^  and  it 
throws  light  equally  on  their  receipts.  One  prominent 
class  of  these  bodies  is  really  a  *  survival'  of  what  were 
at  one  time  sovereign  powers.-  The  *  States '  of  Germany 
and  America  and  the  *  cantons*  of  Switzerland  are  well- 
known  examples.  Lower  down  in  the  scale  the  commune 
is  the  primitive  political  *unit'  whose  importance  has 
decayed  with  the  growth  of  the  State,  tn  all  of  them  the 
taxing  power  has  been  limited  by  the  pressure  and  com- 
petition of  the  national  government,  and  in  the  earlier 
forms  by  the  slow  development  of  taxation.  The  manor 
or  village  community  depended  on  economic  revenue, 
not  on  taxation  in  the  modern  sense,  One  striking  feature 
in  state  development  has  been  the  absorption  of  the  more 
productive  forms  of  compulsory  revenue  by  the  central 
financial  system.  It  was  only  natural  that  thcTnonarchical 
State,  with  its  hostility  to  feudalism  and  to  local  privileges 
and  immunities  of  all  kinds,  should  endeavour  to  take  into 


1  S«  Bk,  i.  ch.  7,  §§  2  sq. 

*  This  is  tfue  even  of  the  Ametican  colonies  in  the  period  between  the 
*^pamtion  from  Engbind  and  the  esUblishmcnt  of  the  present  constitution. 
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its  own  hands  the  customary  taxes  of  districts  and  munici- 
palities. The  centralising  movement  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  was  specially  noticeable  in  respect  to 
taxation. 

Motives  of  convenience  assisted  in  promoting  this  change* 
Some  of  the  principal  forms  of  revenue  were  manifestly 
unsuitable  for  small  territorial  divisions.  The  taxation  of 
commodities  or  of  income  was  far  better  fitted  for  the 
control  of  the  central  government  Thus  both  political 
and  economic  reasons  existed  for  the  failure  of  the  older 
tax  revenue  of  towns  and  localities. 

j  The  existing  systems  of  local  administration  have  in 
I  many  cases  a  quite  different  origin  ;  instead  of  being  older 
[than  the  State,  they  are  its  direct  creation.  In  France^  for 
example,  the  whole  tax-system  of  the  *  departments '  and 
*  communes '  rests  on  legislation  not  a  century  old,  and 
though  English  institutions  have  a  longer  history,  they  are 
equally  the  expression  of  the  State*s  will.^  Thus  local 
institutions  arc  not  always  survivals,  or  even  revivals,  of  the 
past ;  they  are  often  entirely  new  formations,  devised  to 
satisfy  the  needs  for  which  devolution  of  authority  has 
been  deemed  expedient. 

In  such  instances  their  power  of  taxing  is  a  concession 
strictly  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  grant.  The  adoption 
of  new  expedients  is  precludedj  so  that  very  often  merely 
the  amount  of  one  particular  tax  has  to  be  settled,  and  that 
only  within  definitely  fixed  limits.  Local  taxation  becomes, 
in  fact»  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  general  system,  admit- 
ting of  little  independent  movement*  The  two  opposing 
tendencies  that  aflect  local  administration  are  in  full  opera- 
tion here*  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  desire  of  skilled 
financiers  to  keep  the  errors  and  mistakes  of  the  smaller 
bodies  under  supervision.     Party  spirit  and  class-interest 


*  The  great  mefl^ures  of  legislation  on  local  government  are  (i)  The  Poor 
Law  Act,  1834;  (a)  The  Corporation  Reform  Act,  1S351  ( j)  The  Local 
Govern metit  Aci^  iS^,  creating  County  Cowncils  j  (4)  The  LtxaU  Government 
Actf  [Jt94f  ettAblishiitg  F«.rie»h  and  DUtriet  Councils. 
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are  intensified  when  confined  to  a  small  area,  and  are  but 
too  ready  to  employ  taxation  as  an  engine  of  oppression  ; 
and  even  when  no  injustice  is  intended^  the  ignorance 
of  the  real  working  of  taxation  that  is  so  common  amongst 
local  administrators  would,  if  unchecked,  prove  disastrous 
to  the  national  interest  Hence  the  limitations  on  the 
form  and  amount  of  taxation  as  well  as  on  its  application, 
The  citizen  who  is  unfairly  burdened  by  his  local  taxes  has 
as  legitimate  a  claim  to  relief  as  if  the  general  charges  were 
too  heavy  in  proportion  to  his  income. 

Side  by  side  with  this  idea  of  more  careful  control  there 
is  the  disposition  to  extend  the  sphere  of  action  of  local 
authorities.  It  is  felt  that  political  education  is  promoted 
by  inducing  citizens  to  manage  their  common  affairs  in  an 
independent  manner  To  awaken  or  to  strengthen  the 
feeling  of  responsibility  is  impossible  unless  power  to  act 
js  also  bestowed,  A  local  body  cannot  be  expected  to  feel 
any  great  interest  in  its  work  if  all  the  important  parts  of 
the  system  are  predetermined.  To  secure  a  vigorous 
municipal  life  there  must  be  a  good  deal  of  latitude 
given  to  the  corporations  engaged  in  its  management. 
Wider  taxing  powers  and  new  forms  of  local  revenue  are, 
therefore,  often  suggested  as  indispensable  steps  in  reform. 
To  understand  the  position  of  the  question,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  the  existence  of  these  apparently  contradictory 
sentiments,  both^  in  some  cases,  vehemently  held  by  the 
same  persons* 

{j  3,  The  first  step  in  an  examination  of  the  principles 
of  local  taxation  is  the  determination  of  the  proper  line  of 
division  from  the  general  state  revenue.  We  have  seen 
that  the  distribution  of  duties  between  central  and  local 
administration  conforms  on  the  whole  to  certain  general 
principles^!  and  the  most  natural  course  would  be  to 
apportion  the  charges  on  a  similar  systemtbutjn  fact,  there 
is  no  real  correlation  between  the  two :  the  division  of 
duties  is  largely  independent  of  the  division  of  taxes,  just  as 
^  Bk.  i,  ch.  7.  gfi  6,  7,  S. 
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both  are  distinct  from  the  clistribiitian  of  public  property 
and  quasi -private  receipts.  The  partition  of  taxes  between 
the  two  classes  must  depend  on,  or  at  least  be  guided  by, 
financial  and  economic  considerations. 

Some  important  taxes  are  at  once  on  sound  principles 
shut  out  from  use  as  local  resources.  The  customs  are  only 
levied  at  the  national  frontier  ;  any  attempt  to  restore  the 
provincial  customs  boundaries  that  hampered  the  trade  of 
France  before  the  Revolution,  and  in  the  19th  century 
that  of  the  German  and  Italian  States^  would  be  a  retro- 
grade as  well  as  an  unpopular  step  in  finance.  The  taxation 
of  commodities  in  transitu  is  only  legitimate  when  exercised 
in  a  way  calculated  to  cause  the  smallest  amount  of  delay 
and  inconvenience.  To  regulate  trade  between  small  areas 
for  fiscal  purposes  would  be  at  once  costly  and  unproductive, 
and  therefore  uneconomical.*  The  earliest  step  towards 
federation  between  independent  States  has  been  the  abolition 
of  custom-houses  at  their  frontiers,  and  there  is  no  proba- 
bility that  a  reversal  of  this  salutary  process  will  be 
witnessed.  Octroi  duties  are,  indeed,  an  exception,  but 
their  continuance  can  be  readily  explained.  They  are 
confined  to  towns,  and  therefore  are  regulated  with  com- 
parative ease,  having,  in  fact,  some  resemblance  to  the 
market  dues  once  so  common  in  British  towns.  They 
make  as  near  an  approach  to  direct  taxes  on  local  con- 
sumption as  can  well  be  devised,  with  some  additional 
incidence  on  the  surrounding  country  through  their  effect 
on  demand.  Besides,  they  are  unquestionably  a  decaying 
form.  France  and  Italy  are  the  only  countries  where  they 
are  in  fuU  force,  and  even  in  these  they  are  looked  on  as  a 
necessary  evil.  It  is  almost  certain  that  m  the  progress  of 
reform  they  will  ultimately  disapjx^ar.  On  the  same 
grounds  local  excise  taxes  are  practically  prohibited.     To 

'  The  f*»l lowing  is  auiniis  as  cutnlnt;  frnm  n  strong  suppnrlcr  of  free  trade  r 
*I  should  Itf  inclined  to  suggest  a-s  a  (KJ^sible  means  of  tfixalion  .  ♦  ,  a  cus- 
toms duty  or  ocifoi  fm  llic  admission  of  articles  of  general  consumption  into  a 
locality.*  Gififcn  in  Mem(*randfit  gS  ;  sec  also  Ko\v-¥o^^^m EiottrnHH Jmtnml^ 
*i.  356-?. 
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impose  a  duty  on  an  article  without  having  the  power  of 
levying  an  equivalent  customs  duty  would  mean  the 
sacrifice  of  local  producers,  unless  they  had  a  strict 
monopoly  up  to  the  amount  of  the  tax  :  such  a  tax  would 
be  easily  evaded  by  moving  outside  the  bound a^y^  Thus 
the  great  forms  of  indirect  taxation  on  commodities 
arc  withdrawn  from  the  list  of  local  resources.  Direct 
duties  on  consumption  might  be  used,  but,  as  will  appear,^ 
they  are  difficult  to  manage  and  only  moderately  pro- 
ductive. 

Income  and  property  taxes  are  equally  unavailable, 
though  for  a  different  reason.  Both  are  essentially  personal 
and  apply  to  a  given  individual*  Now  to  tax  a  person  on 
his  income  for  the  ser\ice  of  the  locality  in  which  he  resides 
is  open  to  the  double  objection  that  it  is  likely  to  be 
evaded  and  is  grossly  unfair  Local  authorities  have  no 
efficient  machinery  for  detecting  concealed  income;  they 
are  in  a  worse  position  than  the  English  revenue  officials  in 
regard  to  foreign  invest  men  ts»  where  failure  is  admitted. 
The  mere  moving  from  the  area  for  part  of  the  year  would 
upset  the  arrangements.  As  to  unfairness,  Lord  Goschen*s 
view  seems  conclusive :  *  It  appears  to  be  impossible  to 
devise  an  equitable  local  income  tax,  for  you  cannot  localise 
income.  An  attempt  was  made  in  Scotland,  and  it  broke 
down  when  an  English  Lord  Chancellor,  who  drew  his 
j£iO|000  a  year  in  London,  but  had  a  small  place  in  Scot- 
land, was  made  to  pay  income  tax  on  the  whole  of  his 
income  in  that  country  as  well  as  In  this/-  No  real 
correction  could  be  made  without  exempting  all  income 
earned  outside  the  district*  or,  in  other  words^  changing  the 
income  tax  into  a  partial  produce  tax.  No  matter  how 
large  the  local  division  may  be,  the  same  objection  lies. 
American  States  and  Swiss  cantons  are  as  little  suited  for 
the  application  of  separate  income  taxes  as  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland.  Owing  to  the  variety  of  modern 
incomes  and  the  trouble  of  following  them  to  their  sources, 

'  Bk.  iv*  ch.  5,  f  6,  *  Local  Tajtaftm^  204. 
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the  income  tax  should  always  be  general  A  property 
tax  is  in  much  the  same  position  in  local  taxation,  though 
its  defects  as  a  part  of  any  tax -system  are  so  great 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  should  be  admitted  even 
into  the  list  of  good  national  taxes.  It  appears  to  have 
the  two  great  faults  of  injustice  in  distribution  and  liability 
to  evasion.* 

The  reasons  for  the  removal  of  taxes  on  income,  property; 
and  commodities  from  the  list  of  local  resources  are  in  a 
great  degree  technical,  and  rest  on  the  difficulties  of  their 
fair  or  economic  application.  But  it  is  further  plain  that 
there  must  be  a  large  body  of  productive  taxation  reserved 
to  the  central  government.  Even  if  all  the  taxes  mentioned 
were  eminently  fitted  by  their  nature  to  contribute  to  local 
revenue,  they  would  have  to  be  kept  for  the  still  more  im- 
portant services  of  the  national  administration.  So  much 
depends  on  division  of  duties  between  the  •two  sets  of 
organs  and  their  relative  cost^  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
lay  down  any  general  rule  on  this  part  of  the  subject  We 
may,  perhaps,  fairly  assume  that  at  lowest  one-half  of  the 
total  sum  collected  in  taxes  will  have  to  be  taken  by  the 
central  government 

g  4.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  different  class  of  taxes 
well  fitted  for  local  treatment.  Such  are  those  levied 
locally  on  fixed  property  and  permanent  occupations  carried 
on  in  the  locality.  First  in  natural  order  is  the  land  tax. 
Both  abstract  reasoning  and  experience  tend  to  show  that 
a  large  proportion  of  local  taxation  must  be  obtained  from 
this  important  *  object'  In  rural  districts  there  is  little  else 
to  be  taxed,  and  in  the  case  of  towns  the  value  of  land  is 
so  much  increased  by  the  action  of  social  conditions  that 
it  forms  a  most  suitable  mark  for  the  larger  taxation  that 
the  wants  of  urban  societies  make  necessary.  The  theory 
of  incidence  also  supports  this  view.  Other  charges  are 
often  shifted  to  rent,  while  it  can  hardly  ever  transfer  its 
peculiar  burdens.     As  a  land  tax  tends  to  become  a  tax  on 

^  For  fiirtlier  djsoisGioa  of  the  property  tax  sec  Book  tv.  ch.  4,  g§  3^  4. 
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rent,  and  can  generally  be  so  regulated  as  to  take  that  shape,  it 
has  definiteness  of  incidence  in  its  favour  ;  while  its  pressure 
falls  on  a  form  of  wealth  that  is  likely  to  grow  without 
effort  on  its  owner*s  part.  The  doctrine  of  taxation  in 
proportion  to  service,  though  untenable  in  general,  has  here 
some  force.  The  chief  gain  of  local  expenditure  accrues 
to  those  who  own  property  in  the  district.  Some  ad- 
vantages may  be  more  evident  in  their  effects  than  others, 
but  in  a  broad  general  way  the  advance  of  a  locality 
means  an  advance  in  the  rent  of  its  area.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  exceptions  :  unfortunate  proprietors  have  sometimes 
had  to  pay  for  ^  improvements  *  that  lowered  the  value  of 
their  land^*  but  on  the  whole  the  opposite  effect  is  more 
common. 

Next  to  the  land  tax  we  may  place  the  house  tax  as  a 
convenient  form  of  local  impost-  It  is,  indeed,  somewhat 
more  complicated  in  its  operation  ;  its  incidence,  which  by 
regarding  houses  as  a  particular  manufactured  commodity! 
would  appear  to  be  on  the  occupier,  really  varies  according 
to  the  method  of  imposition  and  the  particular  local  con- 
ditions, and  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  affecting  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  necessary  expcnse^^  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  easily  collected,  tolerably  proportional  to 
income^  and  does  not  touch  those  unconnected  with  the 
district.  If  houses  are  to  be  taxed  the  revenue  thence 
derived  should,  we  believe,  go  to  local,  not  to  general 
revenue*  The  same  reasons  that  have  been  noticed  in 
the  case  of  land  apply,  though  with  less  force,  to  that  of 
houses.  This  form  of  property  gains  in  value  by  expendi- 
ture^ but  it  also  deteriorates  through  use,  and  therefore  the 
indeterminate  portion  of  the  tax  that  falls  on  the  house- 
owner  should  be  kept  within  moderate  bounds, 

A  third  form  of  local  taxation  is  discovered  in  the  taxes 
on  the  exercise  of  occupations  known  as  'licenses,'  These 
are   better   suited    for    local   than    for    general   taxation, 

1  Cp.  Report  of  Town  Holctings  Commit tci?  (lKgi)»  Qtiestions  176^180. 
^  5e«  Bk.  iv,  ck  2,  §  5»  for  a  distiusfon  of  the  mddfDCe  of  hou^  tftxes. 
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They  can  be  readily  collected,  and,  if  properly  chosen,  do 
not  hamper  industry.  The  system  of  low  license  duties  on 
most  trades  and  employments  has  the  chief  attributes  of  a 
fair  local  tax.  The  English  method  of  appropriating  the 
spirit  licenses  to  the  local  bodies  might  with  advantage  be 
further  developed. 

Very  similar  in  outward  appearance  are  the  licenses  for 
direct  enjoyments,  and,  though  they  differ  in  their  essential 
character  J  they  also  may  without  impropriety  be  assigned 
to  the  several  localities.*  Certain  di faculties  do  indeed 
arise  in  this  connexion,  A  licejisc  taken  out  in  one  place 
may  be  required  for  use  elsewhere,  or  may  even  be  exer- 
cised in  several  different  localities.  In  practice  the  right 
of  transfer  may  be  allowed,  or,  better  still,  such  cases  may 
be  reserved  for  the  central  revenue,  leaving  only  the  localised 
privileges  to  the  smaller  bodies.  As  a  further  resource, 
some  of  the  taxes  on  acts  may  be  usefully  employed  by 
localities.  Thus  the  transfer  of  property,  registration  of 
companies,  and  other  charges  on  legal  transactions  would 
provide  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  connected 
with  these  administrative  functions.  Those  taxes  that 
closely  resemble  fees  will  come  under  the  same  rule  as  to 
their  division.-  Each  administration  will  retain  for  itself 
what  it  collects. 

The  foregoing  suggested  distribution  must  necessarily  be 
modified  to  suit  the  needs  of  particular  financial  systems. 
Thus  the  house  tax  forms  a  part  of  general  taxation  in 
several  countries :  its  complete  surrender  to  the  local 
authorities  when  proposed  in  England  was  made  contingent 
on  the  position  of  imperial  finance,  and  has  not  yet  been 
carried  out*     We  can  hardly  imagine  the  Indian  Govern- 

*  The  Fifini  Kipcrt  of  the  Royal  Commissicm  on  Lt>cfl.l  Taxation  reconi* 
mends  the  transfer  of  *  licemcs  *  to  the  local  autharities* 

*  Bk.  iL  cL  5,  §  3. 

*  Goschciij  Loiai  Taxatmtt  205  :  *  It  niay  happtn  that  owitig  to  eveniis  at 
present  unfoicseen^  it  will  Ije  impossible  fr>r  the  Imperial  Exchequer  to  part 
with  so  imjxjrtanC  »  s*>wroc  of  revenue  3S  the  house  tax./  The  Majority  Report 
of  the  Ltxrj.1  Taxntlon  CommU^loQ  approves  of  the  surrender. 
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mcnt  yielding  up  the  land  revenue  to  the  provinces. 
The  line  of  division  has  to  be  varied,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
well  to  know  the  general  principles  that  should  assist  in 
determining  it 

§  5.  But  given  the  partition  of  revenue  between  the  two 
forms,  we  have  next  to  see  whether  the  rule  of  justice  that 
we  accepted  for  general  taxation  can  be  applied  without 
reservation  in  local  finance.  Taxation  in  proportion  to  in- 
come  gives  a  substantially  just  division  of  general  burdens, 
but  in  the  case  of  smaller  districts  the  burden  is  not  a 
general  one.  Many  important  local  services  are  specific^ 
and  can  be  dealt  with  on  the  rule  of  payment  for  benefit 
received.  A  large  part  of  the  so-called  English  *  rates,*  such 
as  those  for  water  supply,  lighting,  cleaning,  drainage,  &c., 
may  be  best  measured  for  each  payer  by  the  advantage,  or 
rather  the  quantity  of  the  service.  The  citizen,  in  fact, 
pays  for  the  supply  of  certain  useful  commodities.  The 
local  authority  is  performing  a  strictly  economic  duty. 
Taxation  so  far  should  be  in  proportion  to  advantage. 
Difficulties,  however,  soon  arise  in  the  attempt  to  apply  this 
principle.  In  addition  to  the  direct  service  rendered  there 
is  a  margin  of  advantage  accruing  to  the  whole  society, 
some  of  the  service  is  not  done  for  specified  persons  and 
some  of  the  duties  of  local  governments  are  of  national 
advantage.  The  necessity  of  investing  capital,  the  repay- 
ment of  which  is  spread  over  a  long  period,  complicates 
the  case.  To  get  a  fair  division  of  the  charge  between 
owners  of  land,  possessors  of  fixed  capital,  including  houses 
and  the  immediate  users  of  these  public  services,  is  no  easy 
task.  It  involves  (i)  a  determination  of  the  real  incidence 
of  the  different  modes  of  taxation,  and  of  the  extent  and 
rapidity  of  the  process  of  shifting  ;  (2)  an  estimation  of  the 
truly  equitable  division  between  the  several  interests ;  and 
(3)  a  full  recognition  of  the  practical  limits  that  any  effective 
system  must  observe. 

As  regards  the  first  head  the  general  principles  of  inci- 
dence have  to  be  considered,  but  the  special  incidence  of 
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land,  house,  and  capital  taxes  are  of  particular  importance. 
For  convenicfice  we  may  here  so  far  repeat  and  anticipate 
the  result  elsewhere  stated.*  The  immediate  consumer,  t\e. 
the  occupier  of  a  house,  or  the  user  of  other  taxed  conven- 
ience, looks  on  local  taxation  as  simply  a  part  of  the  price 
of  the  utilities  he  receives.  So  far  as  the  outlay  benefits 
him  directly,  he  bears  it  as  payment  for  increased  advantage^ 
and  taxation  is  only  shifted  by  him  when  the  sacrifice  ft 
imposes  reduces  demand  ;  heavy  local  taxation,  unaccom- 
panied by  corresponding  increase  in  utility,  tends  to  diminish 
demand  for  the  services  so  charged,  and  gives  a  backward 
shifting  on  the  producers,  t.e.  the  house-owners  or  other 
holders  of  the  articles.  The  check  to  these  particular  forms 
of  industry  will  ultimately  reduce  the  capital  and  labour 
employed  in  them,  and  thereby  pass  the  pressure  on  to  the 
landowners  in  the  shape  of  lowered  ground  rents  so  far  as 
land  entered  into  the  supply  of  services.  Such  seems  to  be 
the  process  by  which  the  *  orthodox  '  views  on  the  incidence 
of  rates  were  reached,  the  burden  being  ultimately  dis- 
tributed between  the  owner  of  land  and  the  consumer.  In 
respect  to  taxes  on  agricultural  tenants,  the  same  train  of 
reasoning  suggests  that  the  incidence  is  ultimately  on  the 
landlords,  as  outside  competition  hinders  any  forward  move- 
ment to  the  consumer  of  produce.*  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  this  doctrine  assumes  a  uniformity  in  the  course 
of  shifting  that  has  no  real  existence,  since  it  omits  some 
circumstances  that  arc  essential  elements  in  the  problem. 
Amongst  these  are  :  the  long  duration  of  the  arrangements 
between  owners  of  land  and  of  capital ;  the  position  of 
qualified  monopoly  that  owners  of  land  in  towns  possess. 


* 


>  See  Bk.  iii.  ch.  5,  §S  5.  6,  7  ;  Bk.  W.  ch.  i,  S  g ;  ch.  a,  {  5, 

■  Oh  the  question  of  incidence  $ee  Gcjsch^n,  /-ara/  7krts/t!dvf,  163-1681  and 
the  fi/iA  Re[K>rt  of  the  CommiUee  on  Town  Jloklings,  No,  341  (i$9o)^ 
especkHy  QatMkms  41 -St  88-toi,  331  (Sidney  Webb) ;  iSo4-ja,  3014-26 
(Munro) ;  1243-46  (Farrer) ;  2714-22  ( Rogers),  The  Mtm^roHda  iftt  Clajsifi- 
iaikm  and  Iftfidttue,  issued  by  the  Local  Taxation  Com  mission »  contain  the 
hiieiii  views  an  this  impt^irtant  mAlter,  see  also  *  The  Incidence  of  Ufbaa 
Rates/  Ed$jewftrt!i,  Memffmii  fmtmai^  %.  172  sq.  ;  340  $q,  :  4S7  sq. 
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and  which  with  its  advantages  has  the  disadvantage  of 
exposing  them  to  the  action  of  shifting  ;  the  slowness  with 
which  adjustments  are  made,  which  hinders  much  reliance 
in  matters  of  legislation  being  placed  on  the  operations  of 
shifting  in  securing  a  proper  division  of  the  burdens. 

The  second  head,  that  respecting  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  rule  of  just  taxation,  is  made  more  diflScolt  by  the 
complicated  interests,  some  present,  some  future,  that 
modern  society  is  ever  creating.  In  apportioning  taxation 
between  occupier,  house  owner,  and  ground  landlord,  we 
may  discover  that  each  of  the  two  latter  interests  is  divided 
into  three  or  four  parts,  all  m  equfty  bound  to  share  in  the 
burden  for  the  common  advantage.  Still  greater  difficulty 
is  caused  by  the  manifold  duties  of  local  govern mcnt,  some  of 
which  are  merely  delegated  for  convenience,  not  because 
they  arc  solely  of  local  interest.  Police,  prisons,  poor-relief 
and  education  maybe  cited  as  examples.  We  cannot  with 
any  reason  maintain  that  owners,  whether  of  land  or  other 
property,  and  ordinary  householders,  are  alone  interested  in 
the  efficient  management  of  these  important  matters.  The 
policy  of  defraying  all  these  charges  out  of  particular  funds 
with  the  practical  exemption  of  others  no  less  liable  Is  a 
grav^e  injustice.  The  cost  of  expenditure  that  is  in  essence 
for  general  purposes  should  follow  the  same  distribution  as 
that  of  general  taxation.* 

Thus  the  rule  of  taxing  according  to  interest  affected  is 
not  a  complete  and  absolute  principle  for  the  distribution  of 

*  The  dUlitictioii  drawn  in  the  text  l>etwee{i  eKpenditure  for  general  purpose* 
ftnd  that  for  the  particular  nd vantage  of  the  Incalily  has  been  well  expreiiiied  in 
recent  di^ussion  by  describing  rates  levied  for  the  former  as  ^  cincraus^'  those 
for  the  If^ttef  being  *  beneficial,*  The  serviceable  tefnis^  which  jieein  to  have 
been  first  applied  in  this  connexion  by  Sir  G.  H.  Murray  {Eioti(^mk  Journai^ 
Ijj.  7^'  Ji  ^^^  employed  in  the  Reports  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  LtJcaJ 
Taxation  and  are  Wst  used  with  direct  reference  to  estpenditure*  It  should  be 
added  that  the  distinction  between  the  two  cJass<.^s  has  lieen  long  rccognisctl  by 
scientific  students  ;  cp*  t.g.  *  Da  die  Gemeindewlrthscbart  in  so  vielen  I'unkten 
eine  Art  von  Mitlelslellung  iwischen  Staats-  und  Privatwirlhichaft  cinnimtnl, 
so  darf  man  auch  lie!  ihren  Steuem  nicht  vergessen  dass  £war  mane  he  ihren 
Ausgaben  nur  decent ralisertc  Staatsleistungen  bctreffea,*  Roscher,  159.  Cp* 
also  Cohti,  §§  ii5-6p  and  459* 
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local  finance.  Certain  forms  of  direct  public  services  can  be 
so  dealt  with.  Another  portion  may  be  fairly  placed  on 
the  owners  of  durable  property,  as  those  who  benefit  most 
by  an  active  and  judicious  local  administration.  A  third 
and  not  inconsiderable  share  may  be  levied  from  the  com- 
munity generally  by  the  agency  of  local  licenses  and  taxes  on 
transactions,  and  still  more  by  a  tax  proportional  to  house 
rent,  which  is  a  good  rough  measure  of  taxable  capacity,^ 

§  6.  The  especially  economic  character  of  local  adminis- 
tration is  particularly  noticeable  in  its  direct  eflfect  on  the 
value  of  portions  of  private  property  situated  within  its 
jurisdiction.  The  opening  of  a  new  street  or  the  removal 
of  insanitary  buildings  may  add  greatly  to  the  utility  and 
even  the  selling  price  or  rent  of  adjacent  property,  and  the 
fortunate  owner  discovers  that  his  wealth  is  increased  by 
the  action  and  at  the  expense  of  the  local  governing  body. 
Here  there  is  at  all  events  a  seeming  unfairness.  It  may 
be  plausibly  urged  that  where  there  is  special  gain  there 
should  also  be  special  contribution.  When  property  is  im- 
proved, orj  in  current  language,  *  bettered/  there  is  some 
reason  in  calling  on  the  owner  to  pay  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
that  improvement,  as  otherwise  the  rule  of  just  distribution 
of  the  burden  would  be  violated.  Notwithstanding  the 
very  plain  and  simple  reasons  which  would  appear  to 
dictate  this  method  of  providing  some  of  the  revenue 
necessary  for  important  improvements,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  there  are  very  few  traces  in  Europe  of  any  such  ex- 
pedient.^ It  has  been  reserved  for  the  state  legislatures  of 
the  American  Union  to  give  it  a  wide  development  under 
the  title  of  *  special  assessments/  ^  by  which  a  special  charge 


* 


^  '  It  1^  one  of  Lhe  fairt^iit  and  most  unobjectionable  of  all  taxes.  No  \mii  of 
a  person's  expenditure  is  a  Ix'lter  crilcnan  of  his  tneans^  or  bears  un  the  whole 
more  TWfarly  lhe  same  proponion  to  Ihcm/  Mill,  Ptiuciplfi,  fik.  v.  ch.  3^  §  6. 
Supported  by  EngePs  researches. 
'  See  Rose  water,  Sf^edai  Asstsstticttti^  2^21,  for  instances* 
*  Ko^e water,  ib.  ths.  2,  3j  It  iimy  l»e  added  that  the  rapid  growth  of  towns 
in  America  made  this  sy^item  almost  necessary*  Owners  of  property  hardly 
felt  aggrieved  when  they  really  gut  full  value  for  the  charge*     Though  they 
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is  imposed  on  property  that  has  gained  through  municipal 
action.  The  particular  machinery  by  which  the  amount  of 
the  assessment  is  determined  varies  from  state  to  state  (and 
even  from  town  to  town),  and  need  not  be  considered  here  ; 
but  the  general  principle  deserves  some  consideration .  On 
the  one  hand  there  is  very  strong  ground  for  believing  that 
where  outlay  is  incurred  for  the  advantage  of  a  limited 
class  of  owners  they  may  justly  be  required  to  pay  for  the 
peculiar  advantage  that  they  have  obtained.  Besides,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  wide  use  of  special  assessments 
makes  the  work  of  improvement  easier.  The  ordinarj^  rate- 
payer will  not  feel  the  same  hostility  that  he  does  at  present 
to  costly  but  necessary  alterations.  But  on  the  other  hand 
these  very  advantages  suggest  some  serious  objections. 
The  local  administrators  and  the  owners  of  the  '  bettered  ' 
property  may  form  wn'dely  different  estimates  as  to  the 
value  of  the  improvements  in  question,  and  in  such  cases 
the  latter  will  not  always  be  mistaken*  Again,  the  relief 
given  to  the  general  ratepayer  h  not  wholly  beneficial  ;  it 
tends  to  weaken  his  vigilance — at  best  not  very  keen 
^in  respect  to  unprofitable  schemes,  and  to  foster  the 
undesirable  feeling  that  the  voters  should  support  extensive 
municipal  works,  leaving  part  of  the  bill  to  be  paid  by  a 
limited,  and  perhaps  politically  powerless,  class.  Rigid 
limitation  as  to  the  share  of  cost  to  be  assessed  on  the 
owners  1  will  greatly  reduce,  but  cannot  altogether  remove, 
this  evil  A  further  difficulty  arises  in  connexion  with  the 
fixing  of  the  properties  to  be  assessed,  and  the  amount  of 
*  betterment '  given  to  each.  To  attain  any  satisfactory 
result  a  careful  judicial  inquiry  before  a  competent  and 
impartial  tribunal  is  an  essential  condition.  On  the  whole, 
it  seems  most  in  accordance  with  the  evidence  to  conclude 
that  the  employment  of  special  assessments,  while  justifiable 
in  principle,  and   in   some  important  instances  desirable, 

did  not  coDlract  with  ihe  uiunidptil  authitriiie**  (as  not  sckiom  ha]ipciis  in 
Ureait  Britain),  I  here  was  in  fact  a  quai+i -con  tract,  which  savctl  trouhli;', 
*  Fur  Ihu  provisions  in  various  Amurican  towns  sec  Ro&ewiitcr,  64-65, 
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needs  to  be  carefLiHy  controlled  ;  the  proof  of  benefit 
bestowed  most  be  very  clear  and  well  established,  and  the 
amount  diffused  over  the  general  community,  and  therefore, 
even  on  the  strict  *  benefits'  principle,  payable  from  the 
rates,  must  be  taken  into  account  With  the  observance  of 
such  precautions  it  is  possible  to  secure  a  contribution  out 
of  the  fund  created  by  the  direct  action  of  the  local 
government,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  unfair  pressure 
on  individuals,^ 

^  7.  After  all  these  different  expedients  have  been  car- 
ried as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  readjust  the  balance  between  the  central  and  local 
governments,  either  (1)  by  a  transfer  from  the  funds  of  the 
former  in  the  shape  of  (^i)  payments  for  certain  services »  or 
{b)  assignment  of  revenue,  or  (2)  by  the  employment  of  its 
taxes  as  a  base  on  which  to  raise  additional  local  resources. 
Most  financial  systems  have  adopted  one  or  both  of  these 
expedients.  To  begin  at  home :  Complaints  as  to  the 
pressure  of  local  burdens  led  by  degrees  to  payments  from 
the  central  government  for  various  services  that  appeared 
to  be  of  a  general  character.  This  process  began  in  1835 
by  small  payments  in  connexion  with  criminal  adminis- 
tration. It  was  later  on  applied  to  the  support  of  the 
police  force,  and  gradually  extended  to  other  services,  until 
in  1885-6  the  total  amount  came  to  ;f 5775^5 23.*  The 
objections  to  this  hap-hazard  system  were  obvious.  Addi- 
tional grants  were  made  to  buy  off  opposition  in  Parlia- 


1  Sjiecml  assessments  in  the  United  States  rcprciienl  ft  capital  sum  ;  but  *s 
the  J  can  \x  coHccted  by  Ini^UlmenU  Uib  is  rt'ally  non-f^ssetitiaL  Either  ai 
fixed  rate  extending  over  a.  numtier  of  year^,  suflicient  to  pay  off  the  principal 
expense,  funds  for  which  could  Ijc  ohiamtd  l>y  l>orroviving  (cp.  Bk.  v.  ch.  8|,  or 
redeensahk  rent  charges  seem  Ui  tie  the  best  techtiical  farms. 

^  See  the  history  lucidly  givca  in  Sir  E.  W*  llttUiHitin's  *  Memorandum^  (C, 
9528)^  reproduced  in  Af^moriimia^  II  19;  also  Chapman,  Lorai  U^vtrnm^ni 
and  Siatt  Aid,  ch,  7.  Each  of  these  *  gmntb  in  aid  *  was  clearly  due  to  *  the 
pressure  broui^ht  to  bear  on  the  government '  by  interested  parties,  as^  indeed. 
Sir  E*  W.  Ha  ml  Hon*  s  narrative  showu.  One  importtint  item  is  the  cost  of  the 
Irish  police^  which  exceeded  j£'r,4C?S,ooo  in  1S55-6,  and  is  still  paid  by  the 
central  government. 
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ment  and  were  always  arranged  on  the  basis  of  a  com  pro- 
mise. The  Imperial  Exchequer  was  burdened  and  there 
was  confusion  between  the  two  classes  of  revenue  and 
expend  it ure^  as  what  was  outlay  on  one  side  was  income 
on  the  other,  the  same  sums  being  counted  twice  over. 
Accordingly  the  extensive  reform  of  local  govern  men  t 
by  the  establishment  of  County  Coimciis  in  t888  was 
accompanied  by  a  change  in  the  relations  of  the  Ex- 
chequer to  local  finance.  The  Grants-in-Aid  were,  speak- 
ing broadly,  abolished,  and  a  separate  local  taxation 
account  created  to  which  certain  portions  of  the  central 
revenue  were  assigned.^  The  aim  of  this  reform  was 
to  secure  the  complete  separation  of  local  from  central 
finance^  thereby  restoring  simplicity  to  the  national  budget, 
and  also  to  prevent  the  further  demands  on  the  part  of  the 
localities^  while  by  the  assignment  of  a  part  of  the  Probate 
Duty  the  alleged  unequal  treatment  of  real  property  was 
at  least  reduced.^  Unfortiinately  the  new  scheme  was 
imperfectly  carried  out,  and  the  old  policy  of  grants  was 
revived  in  a  new  form*  The  large  grant  in  relief  of  rates 
on  agricultural  land^  introduced  by  the  Act  of  1896  and 
extended  to  Ireland  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of 
1898,^  placed  an  annual  burden  on  the  Exchequer  of  over 
;£'2,200,ooo,  A  further  difficulty  arose  in  the  distribution 
of  the  funds  assigned  to  the  local  taxation  account.  As 
the  automatic  rule  of  payment  in  proportion  to  expendi- 
ture or  efficiency  had  been  abandoned,  it  became  necessary 
to  take  some  arbitrary  basis  of  distributionj  which  must  from 

*  These  were  (l)  the  license  duties;  (2)  il  proportion  (one-half)  of  the 
probiite  Hiity  ;  (3}  dd,  [>er  galltm  on  spirits  and  yi.  pi^t  h^it^l  on  lieer^  i.e. 
taxes  on  a^tSr  prupt.'rt}%  and  commodiues.  In  1S94  a  portion  of  the  new 
estate  duty  equivaknt  to  the  previous  probate  duty  vvmls  suhatitutcfl  for  the 
IftUer. 

^  Sec  Final  Report  of  Commission  on  Local  Taxation  ^  *  The  principled  on  which 
Mr,  Gfischcn's  scheme  was  founded  are  in  our  opinion  broad  and  sound.*     17  ; 
cp.  r  ( 2+   F'or  n  more  un^vourablc  view  see  Farrer^  Afr,  G&si hen's  finamt^  So  sq. 
*  English  Agricultural  flrant  jf  1,340,000 
Scotch  t,  ,,  185,000 

Irish  ,j  „  730,000 
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the  nature  of  the  case  be  unsatisfactory**  There  is  an 
entire  absence  of  equity  in  the  actual  system  of  distribu- 
tion, either  as  between  localities,  or  between  'the  several 
countries  that  make  up  ihe  United  Kingdom,  The  effect 
of  these  contributions  on  local  finance  was  not  encouraging 
to  either  economy  or  administrative  efficiency.  Finally,  so 
far  from  improving  the  form  of  the  public  accounts,  the 
system  of  assigned  revenues  has  made  budget  statements 
more  complicated,  and  has,  to  some  extent,  obscured  the 
real  growth  of  important  branches  of  revenue,^  Still,  on 
weighing  the  two  systems,  there  is  a  slight  balance  of 
advantage  in  favour  of  the  assignment  of  revenue^  provided 
(a)  that  suitable  taxes  are  selected,  and  (//)  that  the 
true  relations  of  local  and  central  finance  are  properly 
explained. 

An  analojjnus  policy  hns  been  pursued  in  Belgium , 
where  the  oclnm  were  removed  in  i  S6o  and  replaced  b)'  parts 
of  several  indirect  taxes.*"*  Prussia  has  also  used  the 
system  of  subventions.*  This  method  receives  an  extension 
by  making  the  local  taxes  merely  additions  to  the  general 
ones.  Thus  the  French  contmums  and  departments  draw 
important  tax  revenues  from  the  *  Cmtitms  additionneis* 
i>.  charges  added  to  the  four  direct  contributions  The 
same  plan  has  been  used  in  the  German  States  and  Austria 

*  See  ibe  vigarous  criticism  bj-  HaiuiUoii  and  Murray  in  their  separate 
Rep<irt,  Local  Tavatitin  Comniisjiion,  J*'ina!  A'^port^  u6-l20;  and  CbapmAn, 

^  It  hjUs  been  aUeged  that  *  ear- marking  *  of  certain  i>oiirc€S  of  revenue  for 
the  local  taxatiun  account  is  a  mere  fictioni  since ^  whatever  fitntk  uiay  be 
assigned^  It  is  necessary  to  impose  fresh  or  retain  exisiinij  taxation  to  meet  the 
ynp  in  the  natiuital  revenue,  and  it  Is  this  fresh  {or  retained)  taxation  that  gtics 
to  the  i\ii.\  of  local  finance.  This  is  Lnie,  but  it  is  cipjally  true  of  ihe  transfer 
of  any  form  of  (axnltont  owing  to  the  fact  that  imptirial  and  local  finance  are 
essentially  cannccteti*  The  revenue  system  is  fluids  and  ihe  uUtmate  a<iju«t~ 
ineut  always  opera  te,^  on  the  *  marginar  expendittire  and  the  *  marginal* 
revenue.     See  Bk.  i^  ch,  8,  |  4. 

*  75  (icr  cent,  of  the  cofTee  duty,  25  per  cent,  of  the  spirit  duties,  the  excises 
on  sugmr  ant:]  wtne,  and  40  per  cent,  of  the  postal  receipts^  See  De  Porieii,  iv, 
3S6  sq*  for  a  full  diseussion. 

*  Furtieularly  by  the  l.Hex  lluene  of  iSSj^  repealed  in  1893;  see  *  Die  Lex 
Huellc.  .  .  .  tind  ihre  Wirkungen.'     Fiftattz  Atthh*^  x,  48^-495* 
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though  under  the  reforms  of  the  '  Miqticl  *  laws  independent 
communal  taxes  are  now  developed  in  Prussia.* 

Some  high  authorities  approve  of  this  policy  of  making 
local  taxation  a  mere  appendage  to  general  taxation.  '  It 
is  rightly  asserted/  says  Leroy-Beaulieu,  'that  the  French 
system  of  movable  additional  charges  on  the  existing  direct 
contributions^  of  uniform  accountability*  and  the  collection 
of  direct  local  taxes  by  the  agents  of  the  State,  makes  the 
management  of  local  finance  simpler,  clearer^  and  less  costly, 
and  gives  the  taxpayers  much  greater  security  against 
peculation  and  exaction.  We  do  not  hesitate  for  our  part 
to  declare  for  that  system/^  But  notwithstanding  this 
weighty  judgment  we  are  forced  to  believe  that  there  is  an 
advantage  in  having  a  separate  system  of  local  taxation. 
The  aims  of  the  two  classes  are  so  different  and  the  rule  of 
distribution  varies  so  much^  that  a  decided  boundary  be- 
tween them  is  rather  desirable-  Both  will  naturally  avail 
themselves  of  such  material  and  agencies  in  the  shape  of 
valuations  and  officials  as  exist,  but  this  does  not  necessitate 
the  treatment  of  local  taxes  as  merely  added  percentages  to 
established  general  taxes.  The  success  of  local  government 
depends  on  the  energy  and  vigour  with  which  it  is  worked, 
not  on  restraining  its  action  within  the  narrowest  limits, 
'  The  ideal  condition  of  finance  in  a  perfect  system  of  local 
self-government '  has  been  described  as  '  one  in  which  each 
local  authority  levies  its  own  taxes  upon  its  own  subjects 
within  its  own  area  ;  in  which  it  has  the  power  of  applying 
the  proceeds  of  these  taxes  within  certain  limits  fixed  by 

*  i.  712.  Mr.  0*M^tiL—Afttnrii/al  Taxathn^  ch.  5— pronounces  m  favour 
of  the  Continental  sysiemoi  Cen/t  me  i  aiMiii<f it  ft  dst  but  the  much  higher  aulhority 
of  Mr*  Blunden  may  tie  cited  in  support  of  the  position  in  the  text.  LiHaf 
T&je^ii^tt  artd  FimtHCt^  7^*  Th^  Prussian  rerorm  which  practically  abandonctl 
the  system  of  Zunh/iigs^  except  in  the  case  of  the  income  tax,  also  supports  it. 

^  For  A  detailed  account  of  Prussian  local  tinartce  and  the  recent  changes 
therein,  see  Wagner,  iv.  64-97  S  *^lso  ^  Local  Government  and  Finance  in 
Prussia/  Dipiamatu  ana  Consular  Kep&rt,  Ko.  487  (year  1899)^  and  J.  Row- 
Fogo,  *  Local  Ta station  in  Germany/  in  EcmiQmk  Jonrnaly  xL  354-78,  The 
last-named  writer  seems  to  have  in  $ome  way  misunderstood  the  brief  statement 
in  the  text,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  facts. 
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the  general  law^  for  the  local  advantage  of  its  own  citizens  ; 
and  in  which  it  has  power  to  increase  or  diminish  its  taxes 
at  its  own  discretion,  according  to  its  means  and  its  wants/  ^ 
The  benefits  of  fiscal  autonomy  may  perhaps  not  be  so  great 
as  111  certain  conditions  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  the 
harmony  and  regularity  that  state  intervention  secures ; 
they  are,  howeveri  sufficient,  in  conjunction  with  the  reasons 
already  given,  to  justify  strenuous  efforts  for  securing  a 
distinct  tax-systemi  and  this  is  possible  without  any  sacrifice 
of  the  guarantees  for  good  government-  At  the  same  time 
we  may  fully  recognise  the  convenience  of  supplementing 
local  revenue  from  genera!  taxation  with  the  double  object 
of  securing  adequate  funds  and  more  equitable  distribution 
of  burdens,  though,  while  granting  this,  we  must  also  insist 
that  the  extent  to  which  the  process  is  applied  ought  to  be 
confined  within  the  narrowest  limits  consistent  with  attain- 
ing the  end  in  view,  The  allotment  of  part  of  the  taxation 
available  to  meet  the  general  expenditure  is  a  measure 
that  always  stands  in  need  of  justification  ;  it  has  a  pre- 
sumption against  it  which  must  be  rebutted  by  sufficient 
evidence.^ 

^  8.  The  relations  of  local  and  general  finance  suggest 
another  closely  related  point,  viz.  the  extent  of  the  fiscal 
Hberty  to  be  bestowed  on  the  local  financial  powers.     Bc- 


*  ^Ir*  Row-Fogo  {Ei'mwmir  /auma/^  xL  355}  refers  to  the  text,  and  con- 
fesses hiiiitcir  *  cniirely  imfible  ti)  appreckte  the  weight  of  iKis  arguxnent,* 
which  it;  natural  enotighr  as  he  has  misconceived  its  nieatiitig.  The  question  h 
not  one  of  *  marking  up  Lhc  rollJ  The  real  point  is  the  anioant  of  discretion 
given, 

^  The  vflrious  Reports  made  by  the  Coinmi*sbn  on  Local  Taxation  agree  in 
recommending  additional  aid  from  Ihe  central  Government  to  local  finance. 
The  chief  feat  Lire  of  diderencc  is  rcs|>t^cling  the  form  of  the  relief.  Tlie  pro* 
pQS»X  of  a  definite  grant  from  the  Consolidated  Firnd^  adjusted  at  intervals  of 
ten  ]feai5|  and  equal  to  one-half  of  the  *  onerous  '  exjicnditure  (see  luptrtj  §  5), 
is  strongly  urged  in  the  ^parale  Repuri  of  Sir  E.  W.  Hamihun  and  Sir  G. 
Murray.  The  irux  of  such  schemes  is  the  discovery  of  a  jast  niethcid  of  dis- 
tribution. The  phms  suggest e<i  for  this  puriX)5e  seem  to  involve  a  series  of 
aiilhmeticai  calculations  resting  oti  no  solid  LmuIs  uf  equity.  See  Finai  i^efcri 
[Cd   6|S],  33-^2,  73-^J.  '33-14^ 
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tween  the  extremes  of  complete  regulation  and  almost 
complete  independence  we  may  discover  a  series  of  steps 
corresponding  to  the  size  of  the  bodies  and  the  political 
training  of  the  people.  The  national  government  may  fix 
the  particular  taxes  and  their  amount,  or  it  may,  as  with 
the  French  communes^  let  the  latter  be  varied  if  its  permis- 
sion is  sought  Again,  it  may  lay  down  the  forms  of 
taxation  and  place  bounds  to  its  amount,  either  definitely 
determined  or  variable.  Or,  finally,  the  duty  both  of  select* 
ing  the  taxes  and  determining  their  amount  may  be  given 
up  to  the  local  government  The  first  mode  means  the 
reduction  of  the  local  authority  to  impotence  so  far  as 
taxation  is  concerned  ;  it  simply  executes  the  Sovercign*s 
orders.  The  other  extreme  approaches  closely  to  inde- 
pendence. The  taxing  power  is  always  an  attribute  of 
sovereignty :  a  body  that  had  full  taxing  power  would 
have  got  very  near  that  position.  Accordingly^  we  find  that 
the  customs  duties  in  all  Federal  States  come  under  the 
control  of  the  central  government.  The  extent  to  which 
the  right  of  independent  taxation  has  been  restrained  is  a 
mark  of  the  progress  of  the  State  towards  unity.  Co-ordi- 
nate fiscal  authorities  have  to  be  kept  within  bounds  by 
constitutional  rules,  but  we  may  safely  conclude  that  in  a 
durable  State  the  supreme  power  in  financial  matters  will 
sooner  or  later  be  vested  in  the  central  government 

The  extent  to  which  the  liberty  of  experiments  in  taxa^ 
tion  should  be  conceded  to  the  subordinate  bodies  must, 
we  believe,  be  carefully  limited.  For  the  smaller  units  the 
taxes  should  be  absolutely  laid  down,  and  also  the  maxi- 
mum to  be  raised,  but  the  opportunity  of  economy  should 
not  be  denied  them  on  the  condition  that  they  duly  dis- 
charge their  necessary  functions.'^  The  larger  circumscrip- 
tions are  fairly  entitled  to  greater  latitude-  A  higher 
standard  of  intelligence  may  be  expected  from  their  repre- 
sent at  ives^  and  their  economic  resources  are  more  varied, 
But  even  with  them  the  need  for  supervision  cannot  be  said 
^  Bk*  i*  cb.  7,  §  9,  for  these  duties* 
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to  be  absent.  They  may  impose  taxes  that  press  heavily  on 
unpopular  sections  in  their  district ;  they  may  deal  unjustly 
or  ignorantly  with  important  economic  and  social  interests, 
or  they  may  go  counter  to  the  financial  policy  of  the  State. 
For  these  reasons  the  unitary  form  of  government  is  in  its 
financial  aspects  superior  to  the  federal  one,  even  though 
the  larger  liberty  of  levying  new  varieties  of  taxation  is  a 
certain  advantage  in  the  latter. 


§  I.  In  the  general  survey  of  the  problenis  of  taxation 
contained  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  the  present  bcM>k, 
we  have  implicity  ^iven  the  rules  that  should  govern  the 
management  of  this  part  of  state  revenue.  The  mere 
statement  of  a  general  maxim  is  of  little  use  unless  its 
real  bearing  and  its  actual  value  are  realised  by  acquaint* 
ancc  with  the  facts  of  taxation  as  shown  by  history  and 
present  fiscal  practice.  It  may  even  reduce  to  a  dead  for- 
mula what  should  be  rather  a  matter  of  vivid  experience. 
But  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  allowed  that  the  conden- 
sation of  results  into  the  precise  shape  of  general  canons 
may  prove  of  service  to  the  theoretic  student  by  enabling 
him  to  estimate  exactly  the  effect  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
conclusions  that  critical  examination  of  the  revenue  system 
has  tended  to  establish.  And  such  a  course,  we  may  add, 
has  been  almost  invariably  followed  by  writers  on  finance, 
who  have  devoted  their  best  efforts  to  the  framing  of  rules 
which  should  be  regarded  as  imperatively  binding  on  the 
statesman  and  administrator.  High  support  may  therefore 
be  claimed  for  an  attempt  to  exhibit  in  a  stricter  form  the 
results  that  emerged  from  our  previous  inquiry,  even 
though  no  special  authority  can  be  ascribed  to  the  particu- 
lar shape  in  which  generally  recognised  principles  will  be 
formulated, 

§  2.  When  finance  was  regarded  as  purely  a  matter 
of  practice,  it  was  natural  that  those  concerned  with  the 
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collection  and  disbursement  of  the  public  revenue  should 
have  felt  the  advisability  of  framing  general  rules  by  which 
to  guide  their  mode  of  procedure.  Unfortunately  the 
limited  view  taken  by  the  earlier  administrators  as  to  thetr 
proper  function,  wiiich  led  them  to  consider  almost  ex- 
clusively the  immediate  returns  obtained,  the  prevalent 
ignorance  of  economic  principles,  and  the  immature  con- 
dition of  the  state  economy,  all  combined  to  hinder  the 
establishment  of  even  sound  empirical  rules.  The  most 
famous  financiers  of  so  relatively  modern  a  period  as  the 
seventeenth  century — Sully  and  Colbert — have  left  little 
material  of  this  kind*  It  is  rather  by  theorists  or  officials 
of  speculative  tastes  that  the  earliest  canons  of  taxation 
have  been  produced**  The  students  of  economics  and 
finance  in  the  eighteenth  ccntuiy  supplied  the  first  really 
meritorious  collection  of  general  rules.  In  Germany, 
Italy,  and  France  we  find  instances  of  very  varying  merit, 
but  all  affording  evidence  that  the  time  for  the  enunciation 
of  maxims  had  come* 

Amongst  the  more  remarkable  rules  are  those  pro- 
pounded by  Vauban,  Justi,  and  Verri,  partly  on  account 
of  the  reputation  of  their  authors,  but  also  for  their  indica* 
tion  of  the  really  important  points.  Nevertheless  they  can 
at  present  only  lay  claim  to  importance  on  historical 
grounds,*  The  physiocratic  maxims  were  vitiated  by  the 
undue  prominence  given  in  their  system  to  the  rent  of  land 
as  the  sole  net  product,  and  therefore  the  only  source  of 
taxation.  This  fundamental  error  prevented  the  great 
French  school  from  leaving  a  durable  heritage  in  this 
respect  to  their  successors,^ 

^  Mr.  Hewins  mentions  MUles,  a  commissioner  of  cuslorns,  as  ndvocfitTi^ 
*  certainty  '  ami  *  indifference  of  assessmt^nt '  in  respect  to  lajcaiion  of  commodi- 
ties.     Eftglisk  Trade  and  lunance^  xviiL 

^  For  the  maxinis  of  the  writers  mentioned  in  the  text  see  Vauban  («d. 
Datre),  47  ;  Roscher,  |  44,  note  i  ;  Carnicr,  334,  For  Verri  sec  Ricca^ 
Salcrnni  Dotiritu  Finatiziarie  in  Italia^  37^^'^^' 

^  Quesnay's  majeims  have  been  aJrcatly  referred  to  :  hit,  ch.  2^  |  6.  Those 
nf  the  elder  Mirabeau  are  to  be  found  in  his  Tk^m-it  (k  flmpdt,  201,  and  are 
nlso  g:iven  by  Roscber  ui  stt^ra,  and  by  Garnier,  525. 
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CHAP.  Vii  THE  CANONS  OF  TAXATION 

§  3.  Very  difTerent  is  the  position  occupied  by  Adam 
Smith,  The  maxims  inseparably  associated  with  his 
name*  were  in  his  own  day  accepted  by  theorists  and 
statesmen,  and  have  by  constant  repetition  become  an  in- 
dispensable part  of  any  exposition  of  finance*  Though 
fully  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  i8th  century,  they 
have  not  been  found  inapplicable  to  modern  conditions, 
and  in  spite  of  much  hostile  criticism  bid  fair  to  hold 
their  ground  in  the  future.^ 

These  famous  maxims — to  once  more  repeat  them — are 
four  in  number^  and  run  as  follows : 

(i)  'The  subjects  of  every  State  ought  to  contribute 
towards  the  support  of  the  government  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  proportion  to  their  respective  abilities — that  is,  in 
proportion  to  the  revenue  which  they  respectively  enjoy 
under  the  protection  of  the  State/ 

(2)  '  The  tax  which  each  individual  is  bound  to  pay 
ought  to  be  certain  and  not  arbitrary.  The  form  of  pay- 
ment, the  manner  of  payment,  the  quantity  to  be  paid 
ought  all  to  be  clear  and  plain  to  the  contributor  and  to 
every  other  person/ 

(3)  *  Every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time  or  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  convenient  for  the 
contributor  to  pay  it/ 

(4)  *  Every  tax  ought  to  be  so  contrived  as  both  to  take 

^  Thofotd  Rogers  a^peaks  of  '  The  (kmous  canons  of  taxation  which  Adam 
Smith  Ixjrrowcd  from  Turgol'  {Btonamk  Inter prt^tatwn^  US),  but  gjves  no 
evidence  in  support  of  his  statement,  which  is  clearly  unfounded*  On  the 
interesting  question  of  Smithes  relation  to  TutTgot,  see  Leon  Say,  Tur^^^  45  ; 
Rae,  Lif^  0/ Adam  Smitk^  203  sq.  Cannan,  Introduction  to  Adam  Smithes 
ZeiiurcSf  pp.  Jcxiii-XKiv*  According  to  Cunningham,  *  Adam  Smith's  celebrated 
muxims  about  taxation  are  improved  in  fornn,  but  in  su  list  ante '  are  adopted 
from  Moreau  de  Ik-auiiiunt.     Effgfish  fndmity  and  C^mmene^  \u  436  n. 

'^  The  prevailing  sentiment  of  his  time  \&  aonveyed  by  J.  S,  Mill  when  he 
calls  the  Smithian  nuuinis  *clasiyical/  The  exlrcrne  limit  uf  hostile  criticism 
Is  reached  by  F".  A.  Walker,  who  declares  that  *  These  maxinin  have  been 
quoted  over  and  over  again  as  if  they  contained  truths  of  great  moment,  yet  if 
one  examin<!5  them  he  findft  them  at  the  best  trivial,  while  the  first  and  most 
famous  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  slightest  test  without  going  i^ll  to  pieces.* 
Paiitkat  Eicti&myt  489*     Cohn*s  judgment  is  quite  as  severe.     §  333* 
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out  and  to  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  tUc  people  as  little  as 
possible,  over  and   above  what  it  brings  into  the  public 

treasury  of  the  State/  * 

One  obvious  conn  meat  on  these  rules  is  that  which  notes 
a  difference  between  the  first  canon  and  the  remaining 
ones.  The  former  is  a  rule  of  taxation  ;  the  latter  are 
rules  respecting  taxes.  The  Hrst  canon  is  therefore  applic- 
able only  to  the  tax-system »  as  a  whole,  while  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  should  be  observed  in  the  case  of  each 
separate  tax.  Mill,  therefore,  has  some  justification  when 
he  declares  that  they  belong  to  '  the  discussion  of  particular 
taxes/*  since  eveiy  tax  must  be  separately  tested  by  them, 
though  of  course  this  circumstance  does  not  remove  them 
from  the  category  of  general  rules. 

Another  feature  that  has  been  often  noticed  is  the  mix- 
ture of  different  classes  of  considerations.  Thus  they  have 
been  described  as  *  partly  ethical  ,  .  .  and  partly  econo- 
mical in  the  strict  sense' ;^  and  it  seems  unquestionable 
that  the  second  has  chiefly  a  constitutional  significance,  as 
prescribing  the  taxpayer's  immunity  from  arbitrary  exac- 
tions, but  more  generally  the  three  last  may  be  regarded 
with  Wagner  as  administrative  precepts.'* 

This  attempt  to  separate  the  Smithian  rules  according  to 
their  character,  though  in  appearance  plausible,  tends  to 
obscure  their  really  compound  basis.  The  first  maxim  is, 
it  may  be  said,  undoubtedly  ethical »  since  it  refers  to  the 
justice  of  taxation.  Granting  this,  it  should  also  be  remem- 
bered that  inequality  in  taxation  diminishes  its  productive- 
ness and  impairs  industrial  energy ;  and  so  viewed^  the 
canon  is  an  economic  one.  Violations  of  the  rule  of  equal 
treatment  arCi  again,  offences  against  constitutional  liberty 
quite  as  much  as  absence  of  certainty*  In  like  manner 
each  of  the  remaining  rules  has  an  economic  side  ;  the  cer* 
tainty,  the  convenience,  and  the  economy  of  taxation,  like 


'    malth  0/Naiwm\  34?-S.  *  PrtHiipies,  Bk.  v,  cli.  2,  §  i 

*  Nicbcflson,  nolc  45  to  iVeaftk  &/  Nftihm^  418. 

*  Wagner,  ii.  292  i  cp.  Sidgwick,  Pgiituai  Et^mtny^  Bk.  vM  ch,  S^  S  6. 
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its  equality,  are  highly  promotive  of  a  well-filled  treasury 
and  a  prosperous  industrial  system.  The  true  point  of 
view  for  understanding  these  maxims  is  to  regard  them  not 
as  economic,  ethical,  or  constitutional,  but  as  essentially 
financial  ;  they  therefore  rightly  combine  the  different  ele- 
ments that  must  enter  into  problems  connected  with  that 
subject 

With  reference  to  the  first  maxim,  it  is  plain  that  Adam 
Smith  regarded  revenue  as  the  index  of  ability  to  contri- 
bute, and  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  words  '  under  the 
protection  of  the  State/  regarded  by  Walker  as  cither  ir- 
relevant or  inconsistent,  refer  to  the  case  of  persons  having 
property  in  different  countries,  and  therefore  imply  a  pro- 
hibition of  double  taxation.*  For  tt  must  be  remembered 
that  international  problems  were  much  more  prominent  in 
the  thought  of  Adam  Smith  and  his  contemporaries  than  is 
usually  supposed.^ 

§  4.  One  natural  consequence  of  the  lofty  position  given 
to  the  Smithian  canons  is  the  depreciation  of  rules  formu- 
lated by  other  writers.  Variations  of,  or  additions  to^  the 
four  established  maxims  were  regarded  as  peculiarities  or 
vagaries  of  the  propoundcr,  which,  if  noticed  at  all,  were 
rightly  to  be  placed  in  a  very  subordinate  situation.  Nor^ 
indeed,  was  there  anything  very  novel  in  the  formal  con- 
tributions made  by  the  successors  of  Adam  Smith.  Perhaps 
the  most  noticeable  exception  is  that  of  the  eminent 
historian  Sismondi,  who,  beginning  his  career  as  a  rigidly 
orthodox  economist j  showed  in  his  latter  work  tendencies 
of  a  very  different  character,^  But  his  revolt  did  not  extend 
to  the  subject  of  finance.     Like,  and  probably  in  imitation 

>  F.  A.  Walker^  P&Hikai  EimmHy^  490,  See  also  Bk.  Ui.  ch.  3,  §  [4»  and 
the  Wdrcis  there  referred  to  for  the  discussbn  of  double  taxaUon. 

'  Cp.  the  questions  discussed  by  the  Physiocralsand  Adam  Smith,  respecting 
the  effect  of  Dutch  taxation  on  France  and  Germany,  and  the  in<»vement  of 
capital  in  order  to  escape  taxation.      Bk.  lii.  ch.  5,  §|  2^  7* 

■  Nmtvtaux  FHmipes  ifHtifn&mU  Feh/if/w,  2  \oh.  1S19  {2nd  eiL  1S27). 
For  Sismondi's  general  poijition  sec  Itigratn^  Histi^ry  &f  FMitkai  Ecmmmy^ 
165  sq.  ;  aLiO  Roscherj  Gtzchkkit^  845  ;  nnd  Cohn,  Grundkgitng^  %  Sj. 
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of,  Adam  Smith,  he  prescribes  four  rules  dealing  with  other 
points  than  those  already  covered  by  the  accepted  maxims. 
He  asserts  (i)  that  every  tax  should  fall  on  revenue,  not  on 
capital ;  (2)  that  in  the  assessment  of  taxation  gross  pro- 
duce should  not  be  confounded  with  revenue  ;  (3)  that 
taxation  should  never  touch  what  is  necessary  for  the 
existence  of  the  contributor ;  and  (4),  that  taxation  should 
not  put  to  flight  the  wealth  which  it  strikes. 

The  mere  statement  of  these  rules  suffices  to  show  their 
substantial  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  Bentham  and 
Ricardo>  They  are  evidently  intended  to  carry  out  the 
principles  of  saving  capital  from  taxation,  of  confining  the 
area  of  imposition  to  net  revenue^  and  of  relieving  those 
who  only  possess  the  physical  minimum  of  existence. 
Though  not  as  fundamental  as  the  rules  given  by  Adam 
Smith,  they  yet,  taken  together,  make  no  inconsiderable 
addition  to  the  prescriptions  of  practical  finance,  even  if, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  secure  their 
complete  observance.'* 

Other  expositions  may  be  passed  over  with  still  slighter 
notice.  Of  French  writers  Garnier,  with  a  formidable  list  of 
sixteen  rules — twelve  general  and  four  special — is  the  most 
elaborate,^  and  also  probably  the  most  confused.  Among 
the  Germans  of  the  older  school  Von  Hock  of,  the  later 
writers  Held  and  Wagner,  are  most  important.*  The  last* 
named  in  his  elaborate  examination  groups  his  canons  under 
different  heads  according  to  what  he  regards  as  their  primary 
character,  a  course  which,  whatever  be  its  disadvantages, 
enables  him  to  lay  special  emphasis  on  the  purely  financial 


'  See  Ricardoj  IVbrJks^  S7-9  ;  BenihiLni,  TAet^ry  ^f  LsgislaiUn^  107-S  ;  also 
Cp.  Bk.  BL  ch.  2,  %  5,  and  ch,  j,  %  10. 

^  Sec  passages  referred  to  in  preceding  note, 

*  These  lire  gbert  at  length  in  his  T^mV  (ch.  1 3),  156-165. 

^  According  to  Hock  taxation  should  be  (1)  just,  (2)  htgicalt  (3)  econoniii^L 
Held  lays  down  the  rules  of  (1)  genemltty,  or  ihat  all  who  h<ive  incomes  should 
contribute  |  f  a)  equality,  i.t.  income  should  be  taxed  wiihoul  reference  to  its 
source  ;  (3)  the  greatest  posaiblu  CAte  of  the  nalioiml  well-being  and  its  increase » 
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element^  But  in  truth  the  whole  tendency  of  modern  German 
financial  study  has  been  rather  towards  description  aod 
analysis  than  the  formulation  of  rules  of  supposed  universal 
vaUdity.  Thus  Wagner,  while  stating  his  elaborate  canons 
{Grundsdtse),  takes  the  utmost  pains  to  insist  on  the  need 
for  careful  discrimination  in  each  particular  case.- 

§  5p  The  foregoing  survey  of  the  most  prominent 
attempts  to  supply  a  series  of  precepts  gives  sufficient 
material  for  selection.  It  is  only  necessary  to  place  in 
their  proper  order  and  connect  with  each  other  the  rules 
that  seem  to  possess  the  generality  and  weight  required  for 
inclusion  in  the  list.  First  and  most  important  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  should  guide  the  practical  financier  is  that 
which  declares  that  'taxation  should  be  productive/  The 
very  object  for  which  the  revenue  system  exists  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  of  the  State,  and  therefore  the 
minister  in  charge  of  the  finances  naturally  estimates  the 
merits  of  a  tax  by  the  amount  of  its  yield.  Other  con- 
siderations will  no  doubt  occur  to  him,  but  this  is  after  all 
the  one  that  can  never  be  neglected.  And  it  is  on  this  point 
that  the  amateur  in  such  matters  is  most  likely  to  fail ;  he 
will  be  attracted  by  the  equity,  popularity,  or  some  other 
pleasing  feature  of  imposts  which  nevertheless  want  this 
primary  quality     It  is  here,  too,  that  the  masters  of  finance 

*  Wagnqr  div^ides  the  chief  principk^s  {ffif^rst^  Gruttdsiiize)  into  four  cl^ssc^, 
arranged  in  the  order  af  xh^U  importanc<?,  and  dtstingubhod  as  {a)  fiiianciali 
{b)  economic,  (t)  ethical,  {d)  fidrainistraiive.  Under  {a)  come  (i)  taxalioa 
should  be  adequate  to  meet  expendityr<:|  (2)  it  shouhl  he  ela^itic  ;  unc^cr  (^)  an« 
pikured  (j)  the  sources  of  tas^ation  should  he  rightly  choseiit  (4)  the  kiniis  of 
Lances  should  be  selected  with  reference  to  their  effects  ;  class  {c)  includes  rules  (5) 
(Axation  should  be  general,  and  (6)  H  should  be  proportional ;  while,  iuially, 
class  {d)  contains  the  rules  that  tajcation  should  be  (7)  determinate,  (8)  ODti- 
venient,  and  (9)  collecte^I  with  the  smallest  cost,  In  fact  Adam  Smith's  last 
three  maxims. 

The  economic  rules  are  same  what  vaguely  expressed,  but  {5  refers  to  the 
taialion  of  income  and  of  capital,  and  (4)  draws  attention  lo  the  incidence  of 
taxation.  The  sixth  rule  ifj  regartjed  as  varying  according  to  the  conception 
taken  ;  from  the  pure  finauciaj  p<jint  of  view  \%  h  proportionaUty  to  Income, 
from  the  politico-social  one  it  v^  in  pr<>|xirliun  to  capacity. 

"  *  Flier  muss  die  Finanstwlssenschaft  vielnit*hr  special Isiren  und  casuistisch 
verfahren,  als  sir  bisher  gewohnlich  |;elhan  hat/  ii.  505* 
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have  won  their  greatest  triumphs.  To  keep  steadily  in 
view  the  ideaof  productiveness,  and  select  the  objects  most 
suitable  for  that  purpose^  requires  firmness,  as  well  as  wide 
and  accurate  information. 

Next  in  value  we  should  place  the  rule  that  *  taxation 
should  be  economical ' — and  this,  as  wc  have  seen,*  includes 
much  more  than  mere  saving  in  the  cost  of  collection. 
Undue  outlay  on  the  official  machinery  of  levy  is  but  one 
part  of  the  loss  that  taxation  may  inHict.  It  is  a  far 
greater  evil  to  hinder  the  normal  growth  of  industry 
and  commerce,  and  therefore  to  check  the  growth  of  the  fund 
from  which  future  taxation  is  to  come.     Thus  the  rule  of 

*  economy'  is  naturally  subdivided  into  two  parts,  viz, 
(a)  *  taxation  should  be  inexpensive  in  collection/  and  (d) 
'  taxation  should  retard  as  little  as  possible  the  growth  of 
wealth/  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  there  is  a  close 
connexion  between  '  economy '  and  '  productivity/  since 
the  former  aids  in  securing  the  latten 

Our  third  rule  is  no  other  than  the   famous  one   that 

*  taxation  should  be  j  ustly  distributed/  a  vague  and  plastic 
proposition  J  which  we  may  further  explain  by  the  interpre- 
tation that  it  should  be  measured  by  the  comparative 
abilities  of  the  contributors,  and  this  again  may  be  taken 
in  general  to  mean  *  taxation  in  proportion  to  income/ 
The  many  explanations  that  such  a  maxim  requires  have 
been  already  given  and  need  not  be  repeated*-  But  here  we 
may  add  that  so  far  as  the  *  benefits*  or  'service '  principle  is 
applied,  it  excludes  the  rule  of  taxation  according  to  ability, 

*  That  the  tax  system  should  be  ela^stic  *  is  a  further 
canon,  the  observance  of  which  is  very  desirable.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  regarded  as  the  agency  for  realising  at  once 

*  productivity '  and  *  economy.'  Where  the  public  revenue 
does  not  admit  of  easy  expansion  or  reduction  according 
to  the  growth  or  decline  of  expenditure,  diere  are  sure  to 
be  financial  troubles,^     For  this  purpose  some  important 

1  Bk.  iii,  ch,  2,  §  4.  *^  St:e  Uk.  ill  ch,  3  /Vujiw. 

^  The  exj>eriences  of  Lhe  United  Stales  Tfeasury  sidcc  the  Civil  War  inay  Lr 
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taxes   will   have  to  be   levied   at  varying  rates.     In  the 

British  system  the  income  tax  is  selected  to  perform  this 
service  ;  but  some  article  of  general  consumption  might  be 
placed  under  a  sliding  scale  duty  for  the  same  reason. 
The  particular  taxes  chosen  will  vary  according  to  circum- 
stances, but  the  general  principle  of  flexibility  should  be 
recognised  and  adopted. 

Of  high  importance  in  earlier  times,  but  now  requiring 
less  emphasis  owing  to  its  general  observance^  is  the 
canon  that  '  taxation  should  be  certain:'  When  arbitrary 
power  was  able  to  alter  imposts  at  its  will,  the  uncertainty 
connected  with  the  demands  of  the  tax-collector  was  a 
great  aggravation  of  the  evil  of  the  heavy  burdens 
imposed-  That  the  citizen  in  his  dealings  with  public 
officials  should  be  under  the  rule  of  settled  law^  not  of 
caprice,  is  not  only  a  financial  but  an  important  constitu- 
tional maxim. 

Regarded  from  a  somewhat  different  standpoint,  the 
rule  of  *  certainty '  or  *  stability'  is  one  that  still  needs 
enforcement*  Frequent  changes  in  the  tax  system  have  a 
disturbing  effect.  The  economic  arrangements  of  society 
are  adjusted  to  the  actual  state  of  things,  and  reasonable 
expectations  are  formed,  which  are  disappointed  by  sudden 
and  unforeseen  changes.  Hence  the  strong  objection  that 
business  men  feci  to  even  beneficial  tariff  changes,  though 
the  rule  of  stability  is  of  comparatively  little  weight  in  the 
case  of  taxes  on  commodities.  But  where,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  long-established  charge,  such  as  the  French  land  tax 
or  the  English  local  rates,  contracts  for  lengthened  periods 
have  been  concluded  in  the  belief  that  the  existing  arrange- 
ments are  permanent,  then  so-called  reform  is  often  a 
violation  of  security.  It  is  in  relation  to  this  rule  of 
stability  that  the  popular  maxim  *  an  old  tax  is  no  tax  ' 
finds  its  proper  application.     This  conception  of  stability, 


referred  to  as  supplpng  an  c^ccellent  series  of  itlustrations.  Enonnous  su rpluses 
have  been  folia  wed  by  considerable  deficits^  Accompanied  by  gmve  economie 
distxirhance. 
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moreover,  comprises  the  fragment  of  truth  wrapped  up  in 
Canard  s  erroneous  doctrine  of  equal  diffusbn.^ 

'  That  taxation  should  be  convenient '  is  another  of  the 
accredited  maxims,  which  ahnost  carries  its  justification  on 
its  face.  It  includes  the  selection  of  suitable  objects  for 
taxation,  and  also  the  choice  of  convenient  periods  for 
requiring  payment.  This  rule  of  convenience  is  but  the 
expression  in  a  special  form  of  the  general  principle  that 
the  public  power  should  as  far  as  possihle  adjust  its  pro- 
ceedings to  the  habits  of  the  community,  and  avoid  any 
efforts  at  directing  the  conduct  of  the  citizens  in  order  to 
facilitate  its  own  operations.  The  sacrifices  that  incon- 
venient methods  of  fiscal  administration  impose  may  indeed 
be  treated  as  violations  of  both  economy  and  equity, 

§  d  Such  arc  the  general  canons  that  experience  seems 
to  prescribe,  and  which  should  be  observed  in  a  well- 
ordered  State.  They  are,  it  is  true,  of  a  rather  elementary 
character,  but  general  and  comprehensive  maxims  could 
hardly  be  anything  else.  Besides,  their  simplicity  has  not 
saved  them  from  frequent  violation.  Their  value  lies  in 
their  assertion  of  truths  *  plain  and  intelligible  to  common 
understandings,*^  but  for  that  very  reason  too  often  passed 
oven  A  system  of  taxation  which  conforms  to  them  may 
without  hesitation  be  pronounced  a  good  one.  Where  they 
are  neglected  and  broken  through,  the  evil  consequences 
wilj  be  almost  certainly  conspicuous. 

A  further  point  deserves  notice.  There  is  at  first  sight 
a  probability  of  conflict  between  the  several  canons,  A 
productive  tax  may  be  inconvenient,  as  a  convenient  one 
may  be  unjust  ;  and  how,  it  may  be  asked,  is  a  solution  of 
the  difficulty  to  be  reached  ?  The  plain  answer  is,  By  the 
surrender    of    the   less   important   rule.      The    successful 

^  Pfesident  Hadly  in  hi^  valuable  Ecamrnks  kjs  stress  on  the  advAntages 
of  *  certainly/  bui  he  connects  it  with  proper  Jissessment,  which  is  essentk)  in 
order  lo  avoitl  *  pnccrlainty  of  primai^^  incidence**  E<mwmus^  45^-9-  J&tirtm/ 
(if  roiiditti  Ei&fmuy^  v.  S6-9,  This,  however*  seems  as  nmch  a  mailer  of 
*  equality  ^  ius  of  certainty* 

*  WtcUih  of  H<iiii>m,  386, 
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administration  of  the  State  is  the  final  object,  and  therefore 
convenience,  or  even  equity,  may  have  to  yield  to  pro- 
ductiveness. But  though  opposition  is  possible,  agreement 
is  on  the  whole  the  ordinary  case.  We  have  seen  that 
economy  increases  productiveness,  but  so  do  certainty 
and  convenience.  Elasticity  aids  both  productiveness  and 
economy,  while  growing  productiveness  in  turn  permits  of 
better  observance  of  all  the  other  canons.  There  is  thus  a 
harmony  in  a  properly  administered  financial  system  that 
tends  to  promote  its  improvement  in  the  future.^ 

*  Cp.  with  the  maxims  given  in  the  text  those  enumerated  by  Mr.  C.  S. 
Devas,  Political  Economy ^  606.  It  would  be  possible  to  frame  many  deriv- 
ative rules — as  e.g.  *  Taxation  should  l>e  diversified ' — but  they  could  not  lay 
claim  to  general  application,  and  most  of  them  belong  more  fitly  to  the  treat- 
ment of  special  taxes  (Bk.  iv.). 
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TAXES  ON    LAND 


§  I.  In  the  preceding  book  we  have  dealt  with  the  sub- 
ject  of  taxation  under  its  general  aspects  as  the  principal 
element  of  the  financial  system.  We  have  now  to  complete 
our  inquiry  by  examining  the  characteristics  of  the  different 
kinds  of  taxes,  and  we  may  begin  this  discussion  with  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  widely  employed  forms  of  compuU 
sory  contribution — that  levied  on  land.  The  interest  and 
importance  of  this  kind  of  taxation  need  not  be  insisted 
on.  Perhaps  some  capitation  taxes  or  a  rude  form  of  the 
property  tax  can  claim  a  higher  antiquity,  but  in  ancient, 
mediaeval  J  and  modern  times,  in  backward  and  in  progres- 
sive societies,  we  meet  with  something  in  the  shape  cf 
taxation  on  land  as  one  of  the  primary  agents  of  pro- 
duction. The  economic  nature  of  the  impost  and  the 
particular  methods  adopted  vary  ;  the  existence  of  some 
form  of  public  charge  on  land  is  almost  universal,  and 
shows  no  sign  of  decrease.  Greater  financial  knowledge 
and  more  efficient  regulations  produce  considerable  changes. 
Indeed,  it  is  this  development  that  chiefly  needs  our  atten- 
tion. From  the  first  feeble  attempts  of  early  societies  up 
to  the  elaborate  processes  of  modern  administration,  we 

P  can  trace  progress  through  a  series  of  stages  which  iUus> 

I  trate  the  historical  movement 

I  §  2.  Regarding  land  itself  as  the  '  object '  to  be  taxed 

I  the  most  obvious  *  unit '  in  a  n^w  community  would  be  that 
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of  a  given  area.  Assuine  that  none  but  very  fertile 4and  is 
cultivated,  and  that  only  in  a  simple  manner,  and  the  tax 
by  area  will  be  also  the  just  one*  Each  unit  is  of  about 
the  same  value  and  employs  about  the  same  amount  of 
capital  and  labour  The  early  taxes  on  Jugera  in  Rome 
and  on  *  hides  *  in  England  were  probably  at  first  based 
on  this  system,  though  they  soon  departed  from  it,  and  at 
present  a  few  of  the  English  dependencies  retain  it^  But 
as  soon  as  differences  in  qualities  of  soil  and  in  modes  of 
cultivation  become  noticeablCj  the  method  ceases  to  be 
fair. 

Another  form  of  land  tax,  that  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
duce, is  of  greater  antiquity.  Eastern  sovereigns  receive 
their  revenue  usually  in  this  manner.  One-fourth|  as  in 
India,  one- fifth,  as  in  Egypt,  or  more  frequently  one- tenth 
of  the  yield  was  claimed  by  the  monarch.  This  'tithe 
system/  as  it  may  be  called,  arose  out  of  the  ruler*s 
part*proprietorship  of  the  soil.  The  proportional  tast  on 
produce  was  closely  analogous  to  a  m^iayer  rent,  it  was 
partly  adjusted  to  the  fertility  of  the  land,  and  did  not 
press  so  heavily  on  the  poor  soils  as  the  area  tax,  U  nder 
a  competitive  system  its  immediate  burden  would  fall  on 
the  consumers  of  agricultural  products  through  the  rise  of 
price,  though  the  ultimate  effect  would  be  to  check  cultiva- 
tion, and  therefore  to  lower  rent.  As  the  system  has  been 
generally  applied  to  societies  in  the  customary  stage  the 
pressure  came  on  the  cultivator,  who  is  at  once  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  chief  consumer  of  those  commodities. 

These  primitive  methods  are  improved,  either  by  arrang- 
ing land  in  classes  according  to  its  quality  and  applying 
a  different  rate  to  each  class,  or  by  varying  the  proportion 
of  produce  taken  according  to  the  method  of  cultivation. 
As  soon  as  the  elements  of  fertility  and  proximity  to 
market  begin  to  tell,  it  is  evident  that  a  uniform  rate  falls 

*  TJo^vell,  i.  8,  for  I  he  *  hide*'  For  the/w^rMW,  Mommsen,  Nisi.  A'em.  i,  95. 
St.  Vincent  and  Brilish  Guiana  ha%*e  the  unifonu  tax*  Pad.  Papers  (1891  J, 
tSi,  Tvxatiaft  a/ Land. 
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with  undue  seventy  on  the  poor  and  distant  lands,  either 
hindering  their  cultivation  or  raising  the  value  of  aJl  pro- 
duce. Consequently  we  meet  efforts  at  differentiation  in 
various  countries.  Under  the  Roman  Empire  land  in 
some  provinces  was  divided  into  that  of  first,  secondj  third, 
or  other  fertility,  and  the  rate  was  adjusted  accordingly  ; 
in  others  one-fifth  or  one- seventh  of  the  yield  was  taken •* 
In  later  times  the  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg  had  its  land 
graded  into  three  classes^  with  a  different  rate  on  each,  and 
some  of  the  Indian  assessments  have  a  like  idea  as  their 
base.^  These  modifications  show  some  consciousness  that 
the  real  value  of  the  agent,  land,  is  not  to  be  measured 
either  by  its  surface  area  or  its  gross  produce.  They  are, 
however,  but  imperfect  attempts  at  reaching  the  true  aim 
of  a  land  tax,  the  value  embodied  in  the  object.  A  tithe 
or  other  proportional  produce  tax  does  not  allow  for  the 
expenses  of  production  ;  as  equal  amounts  of  produce  are 
often  due  to  very  different  quantities  of  outlay ^  such  a  tax 
discourages  the  employment  of  capital  and  is  practically 
inconvenient  in  the  form  of  assessment^  A  classification 
of  soils  gives  some,  though  insufficient,  recognition  to  the 
influence  of  natural  fertility.  Far  more  is  required.  The 
effort  to  get  at  the  true  value  of  the  *  object  *  is  attained  in 
respect  to  the  land  tax  when  it  is  levied  on  the  net  yield* 
The  capital  of  the  cultivator  and  the  profits  due  to  it  have 
to  be  estimated  in  order  to  ascertain  the  income  derived 
from  the  soil  itself.  Political  equity  and  financial  expedi- 
ency have  both  contributed  to  this  result ;  the  fairest  and 
most  productive  land  tax  is,  on  the  whole,  that  which  takes 
the  net  return  as  its  standard.  Fiscal  practice  tended  in 
this  direction.     The  financial  reform  of  Diocletian  seems 

^  Clamageran,  i.  i6. 

*  '  Land  (in  Ohio)  was  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  quality,  and 
there  were  three  rates  of  taicatioii  per  too  acres ;  one  Tor  land  of  the  first 
quality,  another  for  jand  of  iha  second  qimSity,  and  still  another  for  land  of  Ihe 
third  quality/     Ely,  Taxafttm,  134. 

*  Restraints  must  be  placed  on  the  sale  of  crops  until  they  are  insp^ted  by 
the  t&x-coUector  and  his  ^hai e  settled. 
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to  have  adopted  a  unit  of  value,  not  of  area  {Jugum\  as  the 
base  for  taxation  of  land.  The  English  Vhide*  came  to  be 
regarded  as  the  *carucate*  of  variable  anea  but  constant 
valued 

The  mediaeval  land  taxes  are  so  much  mixed  up  with 
rent  and  the  incidents  of  tenure  that  little  stress  can  be 
placed  on  their  form  ;  they  are  often  parts  of  the  older 
property  tax,  and  only  disentangled  from  it  by  degrees- 
Early  English  taxation  *  reached  the  landowner  through  his 
cattle,  farming  stock  and  corn  and  other  produce  of  lands/* 
and  the  later  subsidies  had  a  rate  on  land  as  one  of  their 
component  parts.  In  France  the  7^if?///f  was  developed  from 
the  feudal  dues  and  became  permanent  in  1445-  But 
wherever  the  system  of  taxing  land  had  to  be  applied^  the 
idea  of  taking  its  value  as  the  real  object  of  taxation  came 
to  the  front,  though  the  difficulties  in  carrying  it  out  caused 
the  frequent  adoption  of  the  'apportioned  *  tax,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Taiiie,  both  the  English  '  tenths  and  fifteentKs, 
and  the  subsidies,  and,  too,  in  the  German  and  Italian  land 
taxes.^  The  defects  of  these  systems,  with  their  exemp- 
tions and  inequalities,  made  reform  essential 

§  3.  It  is  far  easier  to  point  out  the  conditions  of  theo- 
retic justice  than  to  overcome  the  practical  obstacles  to 
arriving  at  the  true  net  yield.  The  land  tax  system  re- 
quires  as  its  basis  a  valuation,  and  in  the  attempt  to  furnish 
this  requisite  various  methods  have  been  tried.  Perhaps 
the  simplest  is  that  which  follows  the  indications  of  the 
market,  and  uses  as  its  guide  the  rent  at  which  land  is 
let  There  is  an  obvious  advantage  in  keeping  close  to  the 
facts,  but  there  is  also  great  difficulty  m  ascertaining  them 
correctly  and  following  their  successive  changes,  Adam 
Smith  approved  of  the  use  of  registers  of  leases,  which  he 
would  make  compulsory,  and  by  their  aid  assess  the  land 


'  WagncT,  lii.  36  j  Oumageranj  L    19.     Secbahm,  EtigHsit    ViU€i£t  C&m- 
mmniyj  290  sq.     For  Eaglarvd,  Seebohm,  40  ;  I>owf:]l,  lii.  67. 
«  Dowell,  I  S 
*  Vigncs,  L  11;  Dawelt,  i  ^%^  154, 
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of  occupying  owners,^  The  selling  value  is  another  possible 
criterion  ;  it  is  evidently  related  to  rent  as  principal  is  to 
interest,  and  for  short  periods  the  proportion  is  steady.  A 
tax  directly  based  on  the  selling  value  of  land  is,  however, 
a  tax  on  property  rather  than  on  income. 

The  difficulties  in  ascertaining  the  actual  rents,  and  in 
some  countries  the  large  proportion  of  occupying  owners, 
have  popularised  the  system  of  determining  the  value  of 
land  for  taxation  by  official  assessment  based  on  survey 
and  valuation.  This  method  is  evidently  the  older  one. 
Thus  the  Roman  provincial  land  tax  had  a  sur%'ey  as  its 
foundation  followed  by  valuation^  Domesday  Book  is  a 
less  perfect  example  of  the  same  kind  in  England,  and  in 
one  form  or  another  valuations  were  common  enough  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  but  were  in  general  used  only  for  the 
ruder  forms  of  land  taxation,  and  dealt  with  the  gross 
produce  from  the  soil  or  its  supposed  capital  value. 

Refinements  in  fiscal  methods  require  a  corresponding 
elaboration  in  the  valuation,  or,  to  use  the  serviceable 
French  term,  aidastre?  on  which  they  depend.  Most  of 
the  controversies  about  the  land  tax  turn  on  the  method 
of  cadastration,  and  the  expediency  of  its  revision  at  stated 
periods,  For  the  completion  of  a  catfasire  a  series  of  pro- 
cesses is  needed ;  there  must  be  the  measurement  of  the 
surface,  and  its  delineation  by  maps ;  the  boundaries  of 
properties  must  be  marked,  and  the  ownership  specified* 
To  this  technical  work  the  economic  task  of  valuation  sue* 
ceeds.  Estimates  of  produce  and  prices  and  of  the  cost  of 
cultivation  form  the  data  on  which  the  -  net  annual  value  ' 
is  calculated.  Each  of  these  steps  involves  much  labour, 
and  is  liable  to  error,  more  particularly  in  the  economic 
part  of  the  work.  Produce  must  depend  on  the  method 
and  skill  employed  in  cultivation,  prices  on  many  different 
conditions,  and  both,  especially  the  latter^  are  fluctuating. 
Besides,  to  be  really  useful^  a  fiscal  survey  must  deal  with 


1  IVmM  i?/MtiwHs,  349^50. 

*  Said  to  be  derjv^  from  ■  mpisiraium.^ 


^  VVa|*rn:f,  in.  25-fi. 
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minute  portions  of  the  soil ;  each  distinct  piece  (or  par- 
ceile)  should  be  valued  and  revalued  at  intervals.  Such  an 
inquiry  takes  a  long  period  to  accomplish  for  any  country, 
and  by  the  time  it  is  completed  the  results  for  the  districts 
first  treated  have  become  antiquated,^  However  perfect 
when  first  started,  a  valuation  must  soon  fail  to  represent 
the  actual  position  of  the  land  it  deals  with*  The  opening 
of  new  lines  of  communication,  the  adoption  of  a  different 
style  of  farming,  and  the  growth  of  towns  will  completely 
alter  the  old  results^  The  imperfections  of  the  cadastre 
are  grave  enough  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  but  they 
also  entail  much  hardship  and  injustice.  Some  persons 
and  districts  are  unduly  favoured,  leaving  to  others  to  make 
up  the  amount  that  they  have  escaped  paying.  For 
example,  in  France  (where  the  land  tax  is  apportioned), 
some  proprietors  are  taxed  four  times  as  heavily  as  others. 
The  differences  in  Italian  taxation  were  still  greater,  owing 
to  the  use  of  different  cadastral  bases  for  different  dis- 
tricts,^ Between  the  difficulties  that  adherence  to  an  old 
valuation  causes,  and  those  due  to  the  expense  and  coii« 
fusion  of  incessant  renewals  of  the  cadastre^  it  appears  that 
the  safer  course  is  to  keep  the  original  valuations  checked 
by  the  actual  letting  values  of  land*  Apart  from  the  ex- 
pense of  continual  revaluation,  it  is  also  true  that  the  '  net 
annual  value'  or  the  'net  income'  of  official  estimations  is 
in  a  sense  hypocritical,  as  it  depends  on  the  accuracy  of 

^  *  The  survey  and  vmluatlon  of  Bohemia  is  said  to  have  been  the  work  of 
more  than  »,  hundred  years.*  lV£itith  cfNufi&m^  351*  The  French  cadasine, 
begun  in  jS07\  was  n^jt  com  pic  ted  till  1850*  Id  Madras  we  htar  that  *  in  (855 
the  work  of  survey  and  re -sett  lenient  was  begun,  TKb  work  will  \tc  at  com - 
pikhed  in  or  about  1S951  but  certain  di.siricts  of  thu  Presidency  will  rKen  have 
seen  this  very  re-sclUemcnt  cstpire.*  Goodrich,  Ei:<itt^mk  Jmit^ui^  u  451*  In 
like  tiianner  the  Iris^h  valuation  usually  known  as  *  Gril^tlis*s  *  hfUi  become  by 
lapse  of  time  very  misleading, 

^  Three  valufitiiins  of  I^ncashire  made  tn  1790,  tS40|a.nd  1S90  respecllvelyi 
would  have  few  common,  or  even  profHjnional  resuhs. 

*  Leroy-Beaulleu,  i.  343.  Kor  Italy,  Alessio,  i.  224-5  ;  Foufnier  de  Flai^i 
Traitdi  49S.  According  to  the  former,  lanfl  was  taxed  In  Lombartly^  at  25  per 
cent,,  in  Ligurla  at  7  per  cent,  j  the  latter  gives  79  per  ceut.  for  Modcna  and 
17  per  cent,  for  Sicily.     A  new  cadasire  for  Italy  is  proposed. 
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the  assumptions  made  for  the  purpose.  There  is,  however, 
the  qualifying  fact  that  a  well-executed  cadastre  is  of  use 
for  other  purposes.  A  careful  survey  is  essential  for 
facilitating  the  transfer  of  land,  so  that  it  is  merely  the 
economic  part  that  could  in  any  case  be  dispensed  with. 
There  seems  to  be  no  great  obstacle  to  a  gradual  revision 
of  the  general  valuation,  supplemented  by  local  valuations 
strictly  on  the  letting  value.  In  this  way  the  former  would 
be  a  slowly  changing  norm^'  while  the  latter  would  recog- 
nise the  actual  movements  of  land  value. 

§  4-  But  whatever  may  be  the  hindrances  in  the  way  of 
securing  a  perfect  adjustment  of  the  land  tax»  there  is 
no  doubt  that  most  financial  systems  use  it  as  a  substantial 
resource.  The  so-called  English  land-tax  has  really  been 
converted  into  a  rent  charge;*  but  Schedule  A  of  the 
income  tax  comprises  land  and  houses,  the  former  in 
1899 — ^1900  being  ^52,814,000  in  value,  yielding  at  the  rate 
of  8^/,  less  than  £1,800^000.  To  this  sum  has  to  be  added  the 
portion  of  local  rates  falling  on  land.  Using  the  propor- 
tion of  land  to  houses  under  Schedule  A  as  a  guide  to  the 
division  of  rates  between  the  two  classes,  we  would  get 
about  23  per  cent,  for  the  share  of  land.  As  the  rates  for 
1898-9  were  over  ^^38,600,000  this  method  would  give 
;t9,070,0Q0  as  the  local  charge  on  land  for  England  and 
Wales.^  As,  however,  the  poor  rate  valuation  differs 
materially  from  that  employed  for  income  tax,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  consider  the  estimated  distribution  of  local 
burdens.  According  to  Sir  H.  Fowler,  land  in  1891  bore 
a  little  over  15  per  cent,,  while  houses  contributed  nearly 

>  Bk.  ii.  cb.  4,  §  s* 

1*  Schedule  A— 

I         Land.         I       MsuitS*  I  Latid^         |         N&$tses. 

1S99-1900      I    52,8i4»ooo    j    r74,43i,ooo    |    234  percent.    \   76^  per  cent 

Local  Ilaies  for  1S98-99— 

Engla^Dfi  and  Wdc&    ..      ...     .„        ^£3^,602, 000 

Scaiknd 3,^34,cx30 

Ireland .*     *,*      3,234,000 

In  the  last  country  the  returns  from  gas  stnd  waterworks  are  included  m  the 
rates^  but  are  unimportant. 
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85  per  cent ;  or,  to  put  the  matter  in  a  simpler  form,  land 
paid  only  one*sixth,  against  five-sixths  derived  from  houses. 
Thus  the  true  contribution  from  land  in  England  and 
Wales  would  be  somewhat  over  ^6,400,000.^  Scotland 
and  Ireland  show  a  larger  proportion ;  50  per  cent  would 
in  their  case  be  the  share  of  land,  and,  we  may  say  that,  of 
the  total  £jpoo,000,  jC3, 500,000  would  fall  on  land,  The 
extent  to  which  the  taxation  of  houses  falls  on  ground  rent 
is^ — at  least  for  statistical  purposes — an  insoluble  problem  ; 
but,  omitting  it^for  the  present,  we  get  a  total  taxation  of 
nearly  ;£ 1 0,000,000  on  land  for  the  United  Kingdom*  How 
far  this  represents  a  charge  on  pure  Jand  value,  as  distinct 
from  that  on  investments  of  capital,  is  questionable.  We  need 
not  in  any  case  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  greater  part  to  the 
value  of  the  land,  not  to  the  improvements,  W'hen  we  add 
to  the  above  the  tithes  and  tithe  rent  charges,  so  far  as 
they  are  devoted  to  ecclesiastical  or  other  public  purposes 
the  total  reaches  jf  1 2,500,000.  Allowing  for  considerable 
under- valuation  in  the  figures  of  Schedule  A,*  it  is  never- 
theless beyond  doubt  that  land  contributes  largely  to  the 
public  requirements. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  remember  that  a  great  deal 
of  this  burden  is  of  long  standings  the  income  tax  has 
been  for  sixty  years  in  continuous  operation,  and,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  the  poor  rate  was  excessive. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  new  and  oppressive  charges  being 
imposed.  The  growth  of  local  taxation,  as  Lord  Goschen 
has  shown,®  has  chiefly  affected  the  towns,  while,  until 
recently,  the  rent  of  land  was  rising, 

§  5.  On  passing  to  France  we  meet  with  a  very  different 
system  of  land  taxation.  The  old  Tmile,  whose  defects 
were  universally  recognised,  was  supplemented  in  1710  by 
the  Dixieme^  and  from  1 74S  a  Vingtihm  was  levied.     These 

1  D^ai  Taxathu  Neperi  (No.  168,  1 895)  xawcvii-xl.  Cp.  Blunden,  L^^i 
To-xaiioH  and  Finatui^  62. 

*  Owing  lo  ihe  great  fall  in  the  value  of  land  the  assessmenti^  are  now  proh* 
ably  up  to,  or  in  soi^ic  cases  beyond,  the  true  amount. 

'  L&i^l  TajtaliffHt  i?,  50,     Cp,  Mr*  FowIer*s  Ltna/  TaxatiffH  A'i^rt,  xjutf . 
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*  tenths^  and  *  twentieths'  were  rather  income,  than  pure 
land  taxes,  but  were  abolished  at  the  Revolution  along 
with  the  Tmile^  and  the  modern  system  was  inaugurated* 

The  decree  of  December,  1790,  established  the  Imp&t 
fancier ^\x\\\<^  vv^as  to  be  apportioned  on  all  landed  property 
in  proportion  to  its  *  net  revenue/  This  phrase  is  evidently 
due  to  physiocratic  influence,  and  was  explained  to  mean 
what  remained  over  after  all  expenses  were  deducted 
from  the  gross  produce,  The  tax  was  to  be  a  fixed  sum 
apportioned  among  the  contributories,  and  to  be  payable 
in  money.  It  was  not  to  exceed  one-sixth  of  the  net 
revenue,  and^  on  the  loose  estimate  that  240,ocnD|OOo  francs 
would  be  one-sixth,  the  contribution  was  fixed  at  that 
amount,  with  an  additional  60,000,000  francs  for  local 
taxation.  The  disturbances  of  the  Revolutionary  period 
hindered  the  collection  of  this  impost,  and  the  unequal 
pressure,  owing  to  the  absence  of  proper  valuations,  was 
the  ground  of  successive  reductions,  by  which  the  total 
amount,  from  being  240,000,000  francs  in  1790-6,  fell  to 
150,000,000  in  1 82 1.  In  1835,  the  increased  value  of  house 
property,  which  is  included  by  the  law  of  1790,  was  taken 
into  account.  The  additional  centimts—xz^Xy  an  increase 
of  the  tax — were  given  up  in  1850,  and  by  1880  the  total 
amount  was  almost  174,000,000  francs  (;^7, 000,000).  The 
extra  centimes  for  the  departments  and  communes  were 
very  nearly  trebled  in  amount  since  1820;  in  1880  they 
were  94,000,000  francs  and  82,000,000  francs  respectively,^ 
The  loud  complaints  of  agriculturists  as  to  the  inequali- 


*  More  precise  figures  are- 


Friii£ij;ial  Hmouiit  ,  ^  . 
Additional  ocntinics  Tof 
genera]  purpa«eft «  ,  * 
Dnio  fbr  de|»Lrt]n«al3r  „ 
Ditto  for  t^acniviuties  *  ♦ 
Ditto  for  tdief,  &c, 


Toul 


1H2!) 


1840  I860 

Frmn£f<,  FraiUM* 

t55,fi69,SD5  163,837,194 

47i6fl9^6iT  7o^a38tD|6 

34,8«>,9ii  45,683,  JS7 

3,6&tHe6  4t476,t6a 


^79,910,981     365,657,904     J  §4,234,1^55 


1S80 
FmfKt* 

»73f®*7iSH 


Frmitct. 
103,168,643 


8t3?7i30J 

Mt077»<»7«      65, 1 5^340 


81,504,095 
St3S^374 


6j»<547-7i7 


5»53t4*»)**7S 


I  *  The  figures  ft»r  1900  iiiclude  only  thi.*  land   tiix.  [>ropcr   {i*t^^rUUs  ncn 
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ties  and  unjust  pressure  of  the  Impdt  fonder  led  to  a 
reform  in  1890,  by  which  the  house  tax  was  separated  from 
the  land  tax,  and  the  latter,  which  had  been  1 18,000,000  francs, 
was  reduced  to  103,000,000  francs.  By  a  law  of  1S97  the 
smaller  properties  were  relieved.  The  result  has  been  that, 
in  1900,  even  with  an  extra  charge  of  8  per  cent,  on  the 
original  genera)  tax,  the  total  taxation  on  land  stands  at  ^^k 
253,000,000  francs  or  iT  10, 120^000.  The  increase  of  house  ^^ 
property  and  buildings  has  supplied  a  new  object  for  the 
heavier  taxation^  as  in  the  case  of  England,  The  land  tax 
remains  one  of  apportionment,  while  the  boose  tax,  or 
more  strictly  that  on  land  with  buildings  {^Pmpriiti  bdti€\ 
has  become  rated,  and  is  fixed  for  the  present  at  3'20  per 
cent*  The  next  step  in  reform  will  probably  be  the 
abandonment  of  the  apportioning  of  the  land  tax  in  favour 
of  the  more  suitable  rated  system.^ 

§  6,  The  Italian  land  tax  is  a  development  from  the 
taxes  of  the  several  Italian  States.  As  the  simplest  course, 
1 10,000,000  lire  was  the  amount  fixed  for  apportionment 
among  the  different  divisions.  Measures  of  refoiTn  hav^ 
been  since  attempted.  The  tax  on  buildings  was  separated 
in  1865  and  made  a  rated  taXj  and  redistributions  of 
the  total  charge  among  the  provinces  were  carried  out 
The  defective  scheme  of  the  old  cadastres  has  led  to  the 
enactment  of  a  law  prescribing  the  preparation  of  a  new 
and  uniform  one  for  all  Italy-  The  variations  in  amount 
of  the  land  tax  have  been  from  125,000,000  lire  to  about 
96,000,000  lire,  ie,  speaking  generally*  from  about 
;t4,000,000  to  i^5, 000,000,  but  the  local  taxation  has  to  be 
added.  Thus  for  the  year  1886-7  the  provincial  tax  was 
53,000,000  lire  and  the  communal  one  76,000,000  lire, 
which,  with  1 10,000,000  lire,  the  general  land  tax  for  that 
year,  made  a  total  of  240,000,000  lire  (;f 9,600,000) — ^a  much 
higher  charge  than  that  of  France.  In  qualification  it 
must,  however,  be  noticed  that  the  whole  taxation  of  Italy 
is  far  heavier.     The  most  serious  grievance  is  found  in  the 

1  For  the  French  land  taJt,  Stoumij  i.  114-220 :    Vignes,  u  ^B^l^'     ^*f^* 
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instances  of  heavily  taxed  communes^  where  the  greater 
part  of  the  value  of  land  is  absorbed  in  taxation.  So  far 
has  this  been  carried  that  there  have  been  many  cases 
of  evictions  by  the  State.'  Inequality  in  distribution  and 
excessive  weight  in  amount  are  the  gravest  possible 
defects  in  any  tax.  The  new  valuation^  though  costJy, 
will  remedy  the  former,  but  the  latter  is  a  question  of 
policy  as  well  as  finance. 

The  Spanish  land  tax,  which  received  fts  present  form 
in  1845,  includes  stock,  and  is  therefore  more  primitive. 
Owing  to  the  want  of  a  correct  valuation,  the  charges  are 
very  imperfectly  distributed.  The  proportion  fixed  for 
1 890- 1  was  1 5  J  per  cent  on  those  places  that  have  given 
a  satisfactory  declaration  of  value,  for  others  17 J  per 
cent  The  yield  for  1900  exceeded  160,000,000  pesetas 
(jf 6,680,00a),  with  over  17,000,000  pesetas  (;£^68o,ooo)  for 
local  purposes.  The  law  of  March^  1900,  makes  provision 
for  a  proper  valuation  of  houses,  land,  and  cattle,  which 
will  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  land  tax. 

The  Portuguese  land  tax  is  closely  on  the  lines  of  the 
French  ImpM  fonder.  It  was  originally  rated,  but  since 
1852  has  been  apportioned  ;  it,  \%  however,  proposed  to 
return  to  the  rated  method*  The  yield  is  nearly  3,000,000 
milreis  (about  jt6so,ooo),  after  paying  assessment  expenses. 

Belgium  has  a  rated  tax  based  on  an  elaborate  valuation. 
Up  to  1867  the  method  of  apportionment  was  employed. 
The  annual  amount  for  national  purposes  for  1900  was 
over  if  1,000,000,  with  additional  centimes  for  local  govern- 
ment of  nearly  ;C 7 00,000.- 

Greece,  which  possessed  the  tithe  system  till  1880,  has 

^  En  1876,  G,6i4  propri^tes  fijiieni  expropriates  par  Ic  Fisc  pourlc  recouvre- 
inent  de  936^774  francs  d'impfit,  et  en  1877,  6^644  proprit-t^s  pour  662,7312 
fmnca.  Le  ¥\^  devore  la  petite  prupri^te  trop  oJjcree.  De  1S75  k  1S78, 
35i074  pelits  prop  rii^  Lai  rt^s  unt  perdu  leur  avoir  par  Tex  propria  Lion  forc^^i. 
Lavcleyc,  LiUresdltaik  (iSSoJ,  161-2*  For  the  Italian  land  tax,  Uc  ParieUj 
i*  205-218;  Alessio,  Shtema  Tribntarh,  i.  SS^aj:?. 
'■*  More  accuraie  figures  for  1900  ure — 

For  the  Estate,  25,934^130  J rancs. 
For  Provinces,  3,895,846  francs^ 
For  Comtnunes,  13,307*906  francs. 
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now  a  rather  firimitive  but  yet  complicated  i^rruup  of  '  land 
taxes'  on  labouring. animals,  on  area,  and  certain  products, 
yielding  altogether  about  ;^SO0|00O, 

§  7.  The  land  taxes  are  confined  to  the  several  States  of 
the  German  Empire,  the  im[>erial  revenue  being  derived 
mainly  from  indirect  taxation.  With  numerous  differences 
in  detail,  there  is  the  general  system  of  basing  the  tax  on 
official  valuation.  The  Prussian  land  tax,  inherited  from 
the  18th  centur5%  was  reformed  in  the  period  1810-20;  a 
new  valuation  was  arranged,  and  inequalities  in  the  dis- 
tribution between  the  different  provinces  modified  ;  but  the 
survivals  of  the  older  system  of  privilege  prevented  com- 
plete success  in  this  object  In  1821  its  yield  was  under 
jf 1, 500,000,  These  inequalities  were  dealt  with  by  the 
legislation  of  1861,  The  house  tax  was  separated,  and  for 
the  land  tax  the  amount  was  fixed  at  10,000,000  thalers 
(iir, 500,000)  from  1865,  and  a  fresh  valuation  carried  out. 
The  new  Prussian  provinces,  acquired  in  iS66,  added 
3,200,000  thalers  (^480,000)  to  this  fixed  sum,  giving  a 
total  of  jf2,ooo,ooo.  The  amount  of  the  additional  local 
charges  was  somewhat  uncertain,  but  for  the  year  1 88a- 1 
the  communal  and  provincial  extra  land  taxes  were  equal 
to  those  of  the  State  in  amount  (;C2,OOo,ooo),  giving  a  total 
burden  on  land  of  ;^4,ooo,ooo,  independent  of  the  action  of 
the  income  tax. 

Under  the  legislation  of  1893  the  state  land  tax,  in 
common  with  the  house  and  business  taxes,  has  been 
surrendered  by  the  Prussian  government  in  order  to  pro* 
vide  the  local  subdivisions  with  adequate  objects  of  tax- 
ation. This  long-proposed  transfer  only  came  into  effect 
for  the  financial  year  commencing  April  i,  1895. 

Each  of  the  smaller  German  States  employs  some  form 
of  land  tax,  Bavaria  shows  a  less  developed  form  in  its 
reference  to  gross  produce  as  the  basis  of  calculation. 
The  cadastral  surveys  are  in  most  cases  elaborate,  and 
serve  other  than  fiscal  purposes,  such  as  facilitating  the 
transfer  of  land.     The  communes  of  the  several  States  also 
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receive    contributions     through     additions    to    the     land 
tax/ 

Austria  has  developed  a  land  tax  on  a  similar  type. 
By  the  reform  of  1817  the  valuation  of  the  iSth  century 
was  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  one  completed  in  1856.  The 
house  tax  was  separated  in  1820.  In  18793  law  for  revision 
was  passed,  and  in  j8Si  the  annual  amount  was  fixed  at 
35,190,000  florins  for  fifteen  years,  a  new  valuation  to 
be  then  made.  The  Hungarian  land  tax  was  almost  the 
same  sum  (35^000,000  florins)^  and  the  local  charges  in 
Austria  levied  on  land  were  believed  to  reach  the  like 
amount  Thus  the  burden  on  land  in  Austria  proper  is 
under  ;f 7 ,000,000. 

Taxation  of  land  in  the  United  States  is  imposed 
through  the  general  property  tax,  which,  as  we  shall  see, 
presses  with  undue  weight  on  real  property,  but  its  dis- 
cussion belongs  to  a  later  chapter,^  Nor  need  the  Indian 
land  revenue  be  again  considered, 

§  8.  The  foregoing  notices  of  the  land  taxation  of  some 
of  the  principal  countries  bring  out  its  characteristic  fea- 
tures. Specially  worthy  of  observation  are :  first,  the  con- 
siderable amount  contributed  on  the  whole,  and  to  both 
general  and  local  revenues.  The  absolute  amount  appears 
to  be  highest  in  England,  but  everywhere  a  good  percentage 
of  the  net  annual  returns  is  taken  for  public  use,^  Another 
very  common  circumstance  is  the  employment  of  the 
system  of  apportionment.  A  total  fixed  sum  is  thus 
secured,  and  as  each  district  must  pay  its  part,  it  has  a 
manifest  interest  in  making  all  contribute  fairly  ;  neverthe- 
less, the  method  has  the  great  defect  of  rendering  an  >im- 
portant  part  of  the  tax  revenue  inelastic,  and  it  is  likely  to 
reduce  the  land  tax  to  a  rent  charge,  as  has  happened  in  the 
case  of  England.  The  rated  or  percentage  system  is  free 
from  these  faults,  and  is  therefore  the  best  suited  for  modern 


=  Bk.  h\  ch.  4,  §  3. 


*  Probably  lowest  m  Saxony, 


I  ^  For  the  German  land  taxes,  Cohn,  |§  503-6  ;  Wagner,  vnt-  iv.  ;  Fournicr 

I  de  Flaix,  353  sq. 
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finance.  A  third  question  intimately  connected  with  the 
land  tax  is  that  of  valuation.  If  the  'rated*  system  be 
used,  it  is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  justice  that  the  basis 
on  which  the  estimate  of  value  is  made  should  be  uniform. 
Thus  i^,  the  English  valuation  of  land  is  believed  to  be 
closer  to  the  true  value  than  the  Irish  one,  from  which  it 
follows  that  the  income  tax  in  its  A  schedule  is  not  the 
same  in  the  two  countries,^  The  Italian  land  tax  affords  a 
more  extreme  instance  of  the  same  evil*  In  all  countries 
this  inequality  must  in  some  degree  exist  between  indi- 
viduals and  smaller  districts,  but  this  fact  only 
strengthens  the  claim  for  all  practicable  efforts  to  secure 
the  removal  of  proven  injustices.  Even  if  it  be  impossible 
to  alter  quickly  the  particular  forms  of  the  tax,  there  is 
an  advantage  in  knowing  the  amount  of  inequality,  which 
can  then  be  compensated  by  the  adjustment  of  other 
taxes. 

Finally,  the  land  tax  is  what  has  been  called  a  *  real ' 
tax  ;  it  deals  with  the  object,  land,  and  takes  no  note  of 
the  position  of  the  proprietor*  When  properly  developed 
it  is  proportioned  to  net  produce,  and  therefore  allows 
for  the  expenses  of  working  the  soil.  For  the  same  reason 
it  should  not  take  indebtedness  into  account.^  Charges  on 
land  are  a  part  of  the  net  return,  and  have  no  claim  to 
deduction.  A  variable  land  tax  may  therefore  press  v^^ith 
great  severity  on  encumbered  proprietors  who  have  to  pay 
the  tax  on  the  interest  of  their  debts.  Any  attempt  to 
remedy  this  evil  has  the  necessary  result  of  creating  a 
partial  tax  on  interest  of  capital,  and,  if  unaccompanied  by 
taxation  of  other  forms  of  capital,  would  either  discourage 
loans  to  owners  of  land  or  raise  the  interest  on  mortgages. 
The  conclusion  suggested  by  these  facts  is  that  the  land 
tax    had    best    be    absorbed    in    a    general    income    tax, 

^  II  do«s  not  foLlaWj  a&  ha&  \^^\\  aii!»crtL-d^  that  Ifeland  suffers  frum  this 
ii.ystcm.     1 1  would  on  ibe  whole  leU  in  her  favotir. 

*  Professor  Se1i|^nian — PQlituat  Sciitut  Quarter iy^  vii*  7 1 9— seems  lo 
qy  est  ion  this  propjsiiiout  which  nt.'vcrlhelcss  is  a  necessary  deduct  jun  from  ihc 
lutur*  of  the  iand  t^x. 
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when  part  of  the  burden  would,  as  under  existing  English 
arrangements^  be  paid  by  the  creditors.  1(,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  distinct  land  tax  be  retained,  two  courses  are 
open  :  either  to  retain  it  at  a  fixed  amount,  when  it  becomes 
a  rent  charge,  an  undesirable  proceeding,  or  to  give  it  up 
to  local  bodies.  We  have  seen  that  taxes  on  real  property 
are  a  good  form  of  local  revenuci^  and  both  in  France  and 
the  United  States  this  treatment,  which  is  in  accordance 
with  British  practice,  has  been  proposed.  The  actual  con- 
dition in  Germany  with  its  numerous  smaller  States  partly 
attains  this  result,  which  has  been  reached  in  Prussia  by 
the  reforms  of  1 893." 

§  9.  The  incidence  of  the  land  tax  is  a  final  question  for 
consideration.  In  its  ruder  forms  the  pressure  fell  chiefly 
on  the  actual  cultivators,  though  the  ultimate  effect  of 
heavy  taxation  must  have  been  felt  by  the  proprietors  in 
the  check  to  agricultural  improvement  and  the  diminution 
in  their  dues.  On  the  hypothesis  of  competition,  a  pro- 
port  ion  a  l_tax_qn_gmduce,^^^^^jLiUie^  tend  _to_raise 
prices,  and  thus  at  first  fall  on  the  consumer,  unless  there 
was  free  imtx>rtation  of  the  article  from  abroad^  Such  was 
Ricardo*s  reasoning  in  respect  to  tithes,  which  had  to  be 
paid  from  land  at  the  margin  of  cultivation,  and  which  con- 
sequently yielded  no  rent  He  failed  to  see  the  inevitable 
effect  of  dearer  food  in  retarding  the  progress  of  the 
community,  and  thereby  preventing  the  increase  of  rent. 
The  pressure  of  a  tithe  is  surely,  as  time  elapses,  in 
greater  degree  passed  on  to  the  landlords.^  As  soon  as 
net  return  is  taken  as  the  standard  for  taxation,  rent  is  the 
element  affected.     A  land  tax,  therefore,  in  its  developed 


'  Bk.  Hi,  ch.  6j  8  4'  T'^e  n^c^nt  Prussian  legislation  noticed  in  5  7  is  in 
ac<>orclaiice  with  the  doctrine  here  laid  tlo^^n. 

*  The  proposal  was  metde  hy  Leon  Say  in  the  tleliate^  on  the  ImpH  f&n€i§r 
in  1S90  {Ft nances  de  /a  /-V^w^f,  iii.  437 )*  and  by  Frofessof  Ely,  Taxa/iffn, 
251-3^  who  would  exempt  land  frum  even  *  State  ^  tajcatlon^ 

*  See  Kicardo,  Pnmi^UT,  ch,  9,  McCuUoch,  Senior^  and  J,  S,  Mill  nil 
desert  him  in  this  case.  See  lik.  lii*  ch.  5,  g  6 ;  also  J.  S.  Mill,  /ViWr^/fx, 
Bk.  V.  ch,  4,  %  4, 
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form,  may  not  inaccuratel)-  be  regarded  as  a  tax  on  rent^  and 
the  general  principles  of  incidence  applied  to  it.  In  actual 
working,  however,  various  complications  arise.  The  action 
of  competition  is  not  always  found  in  f^H  force,  and  so  fax 
as  any  portion  of  the  pure  economic  rent  is  held  by  the 
immediate  payer — tenant  or  oth^t — he  has  to  submit  to  the 
burden.*  A  land  tax  may  also  affect  the  interests  of  laboun_ 
If  investment  of  capital  in  agriculture  is  checked,  and  if  the 
rate  of  wages  is  easily  affected  by  the  action  of  employers 
(as  has  been  often  the  case),  taxation  on  the  cultivator  may 
be  shifted,  not  to  the  landlord  by  lowering  rent,  but  to  the 
labourer  by  lowering  wages,  or  in  a  time  of  rising  prices  by 
preventing  their  proportional  increase  in  money.'^  Again, 
the  fact  that  the  land  which  is  the  object  of  taxation  often 
owes  its  vakie  to  the  capital  sunk  in  it  makes  the  burden 
fall  on  the  yield  of  fixed  capital ^  a  point  which  has  been 
already  considered »^ 

A  more  difficult  and  disputable  point  arises  in  connexion 
with  thejncidence  of  a  long-continued  land  tax.  Here  it 
is  said  that  the  tax  is  reallj^a  deduction  from  property.  As 
land  is  sought  for  its  revenue,  whatever  lowers  its  revenue 
lowers  its  selling  price,  anrt  therefore  _a_  land  taK_  falls 
altogether  on  the  possessDi  at  the  time  of  its  imposition. 
Subsequent  acquirers  take  the  land  subject  to  the  burden, 
and  pay  a  lower  price  in  consequence.  This  process  of 
*  amortisation/  as  it  has  been  called,  makes  the  subsequent 
removal  of  the  tax  undesirable ;  the  persons  who  have  lost 

*  '  As  a  mattef  of  fact  it  appears  ihal  a  great  portion  of  the  farms  in  Engl  and 
are  not  rack-rented.  If  so,  U  is  clear  tiiai  any  increase  in  l^xral  burdens  must 
fall  OR  the  margin  Iwtween  the  actual  rent  and  the  rack  rcni,  and  so  Mr 
diminish  the  advantage  derived  by  the  farmer  from  his  actual  rent  being 
lieiow  a  rack-rent,  and  till  that  margin  were  exhausted  Jt  would  naturally  be 
useless  for  him  to  apply  to  his  hindlord  to  readjust  his  rent.*  Cioschen,  L^ai 
Taxarwut  165.  Bui  tm  Mr.  Ulunden  {Li>ca/  Taxah&tt  ami  Fittaftff^  42)  points 
out,  in  times  of  depression  thi^  may  tell  in  a  different  way,  Rcnt5»  continue 
atinve  the  ectmouiic  level,  a  ad  the  rales  paid  hy  the  occupier  arr  an  aggravation 
of  his  jx)sition* 

^  See  Leslie^  Essays^  395^7*  f*>f  ^n  ill nsl ration. 

»  See  Bk-  Hi.  ch.  S,  |  6. 
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by  its  establishment  are  not  the  same  as  those  who  gain  by 
its  remission.  A  purchaser  buys  land  at  a  lower  price  in 
consequence  of  the  tax,  and  gains  a  like  advantage  by  its 
removal ;  in  fact,  he  is  allowed  for  it  twice  over,  once  at  the 
time  of  purchase  and  again  at  that  of  remission. 

The  elements  of  truth  in  this  theory,  which  has  received 
much  favour*  appear  to  be  the  following  :  (i)  as  previously 
pointed  out,*  when  a  land  tax  becomes  definitely  fixed,  so 
that  it  can  be  foreseen,  or  even  capitalised  and  redeemed, 
there  is  no  inaccuracy  in  speaking  of  It  as  a  charge  on  land 
which  lowers  its  selling  price ;  it  is  just  the  same  as  a 
mortgage,  and  is  so  regarded  by  purchasers ;  (2)  a  stable 
tax  of  any  kind  has  some  of  the  advantages  to  which 
Canard  gives  such  exaggerated  imfxjrtance.  Its  pressure 
is  more  regular,  and  therefore  less  felt.  An  invariable  land 
tax  undoubtedly  has  this  in  its  favour  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  reason  for  regarding  the  modern  land 
taxes  as  j>erfectly  stable  and  fixed.  In  transactions  with 
respect  to  land  there  are  not  merely  the  existing  but  the 
prospecti%'e  burdens  to  be  taken  into  account  To  assume, 
e.g;  that  the  French  *  centimes  additwnnels '  or  the  English 
local  rates  have  been  *  amortised '  would  be  an  obvious 
error*  We  cannot  foresee  the  future  movement  of  taxation 
in  respect  to  land,  and  we  cannot  expect  that  the  present 
systems  will  always  continue.  Another  important  con- 
sideration is  the  relation  of  land  taxation  to  the  other 
forms*  If  it  should  happen  to  be  unduly  heavy  there  would  I 
be  a  tendency  to  depress  the  value  of  the  land  so  taxed, 
just  as  if  it  were  too  light  its  effect  would  be  the  opposite  ; 
but  this  is  characteristic  of  all  taxation*  Tea,  sugar,  or  any 
other  commodity  will  have  its  value  for  the  time  being 
affected  by  the  creation  or  remission  of  a  special  tax  on  it. 
But  where  there  is  a  due  proportion  of  taxation  to  the 
several  forms  of  income,  the  investor  in  land  will  only 
receive  the  same  proportional  return  as  he  would  obtain  in 
other  directions*  Any  alteration  in  the  land  tax  ought  to 
^  Bk.  i».  du  4,  §  s. 
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have  as  its  motive  the  effort  to  secure  a  more  equal  dis- 
tribution of  burdens,  and  to  this  there  can  be  no  valid 
objection.  At  the  same  time,  where  a  tax  has  been  recc^- 
nised  as  at  once  special  and  definitely  fixed,  it  seems  to 
pass  out  of  the  ordinary  category  of  taxes  and  into  that  of 
charges,  a  transformation  only  possible  in  the  case  of 
durable  productive  wealth,  and  most  prominent  in  respect 
to  land. 


CHAPTER  II 


TAXES  ON    CAPITAL  AND    ilUSINESS 


§  I,  For  fiscal  purposes  durable  capital  has  the  closest 
resembiance  to  land — the  two  are  indeed  sometimes  inex- 
tricably mixed  up  together — and  of  its  difTereiit  forms 
houses  and  buildings  generally  are  the  most  imijortant 
from  the  same  point  of  view.  Sometimes  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  land  tax,  but  more  often  with  a  distinct  posi- 
tion, we  find  tlie  charge  on  houses  used  both  for  local  and 
general  purposes.  The  reasons  for  its  employment  are  to 
be  found,  partly  in  its  connexion  with  land,  partly  in  the 
universality  of  the  use  of  houses,  which  extends  taxation  to 
all  classes^  partly  in  the  convenience  and  readiness  of 
assessment,  and  finally  in  the  belief  that  the  value  of  a 
persons  house  was  a  satisfactory  test  of  his  income.  These 
considerations  have  very  different  weight  at  different 
periods.  In  early  times  the  one  object  was  to  secure 
receipts,  and  for  this  purpose  houses,  or  something  con- 
nected with  them,  were  convenient  objects  of  imposition. 

As  in  the  case  of  land,  the  precise  form  adopted  varied  ; 
at  first  houses  were  taxed  simply  as  part  of  the  land  on 
which  they  stood,  being  treated  as  a  particular  kind  of 
improvement  The  hearth  or  chimney  tax  was  in  use  in 
the  feudal  period.  The  substitution  of  windows  for 
chimneys  made  another  variety,  to  be  succeeded  by 
taxation  assessed  according  to  the  class  of  house,  or  the 
Itittins:  value.     The  problems  and  course  of  development 
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of  the  land  tax  reappear  with  modifications  in  the  case  of 
the  house  tax, 

§  2.  England  shows  this  development  The  hearth  tax^ 
established  in  1662,  was  so  unpopular  that  it  was  abolished 
in  168S,  but  soon  replaced  by  the  window  tax,  under  which 
a  scale  of  payment  was  fixed — ten  windows  and  under,  u,, 
increasing  at  a  higher  rate  for  a  larger  number.  With  several 
changes  in  the  rates,  and  with  additional  stringent  pro- 
visions to  check  evasion,  the  tax  continued  all  through  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  1 8 1 5  its  yield  was  about  /'2,ooo,ooo- 
Sounder  ideas  of  taxation  led  to  its  repeal  in  1851,  Adam 
Smith's  suggestion  that  inhabited  houses  should  be  taxed 
on  their  annual  value  was  adopted  in  1778,  in  addition  to 
the  existing  window  tax.  Houses  under  £^  value  were  to 
be  free ;  those  between  £$  and  £$Q  to  pay  6it  in  the  pound 
(2 J  per  cent) ;  those  over  £$0,  is.  (5  per  cent,).  Several 
increases  of  the  tax  were  made  for  war  purposes^  till  in  180S 
the  rate  on  houses  of  ^^40  and  over  was  2x»  lo^,^  or  nearly 
15  per  cent  By  a  curious  selection  the  house  duty  was  re- 
pealed in  1834  instead  of  the  window  tax,  but  on  the  repeal 
of  the  latter  in  1851  it  was  reimposed.  Houses  under  jt 20 
were  exempted,  and  business  premises  paid  only  two-thirds 
of  the  rate  on  ordinary  houses,  ?>.,  6^^,  and  ^d,  per  pound 
respectively.  The  last  change  has  been  made  in  iSpOp 
when  Lord  Goschen  restored  the  old  system  of  grading. 
Houses  betw^een  j£^2o  and  £40  pay  only  3^/,  and  those 
between  jt40  and  £60,  61/.,  the  corresponding  rate  on 
business  premises  being  2^.  and  4^/.  The  yield  of  the  tax 
was  by  those  changes  somewhat  reduced  from  its  highest 
point  of  ;f  2,000,00a  ;  in  1900-1  it  amounted  to  jf  1,700,000.* 

To  arrive  at  the  total  pressure  of  taxation  on  buildings 
we  must  add  (i)  the  income  tax  in  schedule  A,  amounting 
at  Sd  to  about  ;t4,850,ooo,  and  (2)  the  great  mass  of  local 
rates.  Taking  the  figures  in  the  last  chapter,  if  the  balance 
of  rates  can  be  assigned  to  buildings,   we  would  get  the 

*  Oil  Ihe  English  house  ani3    vitidow  taxes,  tVeaiek  iff  Naihnit  355-357  : 
Dowel  1,  iti.  165-193. 
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enormous  sum  of  /357oo,ooo,  as  their  local  taxation.^ 
The  occupier,  the  ground  landlord,  and,  in  the  case  of 
business  establishments,  the  consumers  of  the  commoditlesj 
are  all  participants  in  the  burdeii,  but  we  must  again  note 
that  a  great  deal  of  this  exjienditure  is  economically  repro- 
ductive, so  that  the  taxes  are  paid  out  of  a  fund  created  by 
their  employment 

§  3.  France  has  not  reached  the  same  stage  of  develop  ^ 
meiit  as  England  in  regard  to  this  Corm  of  taxation,  The 
separation  of  the  land  and  house  taxes  has  only  lately  been 
accomplished,  and  the  door  and  window  tax  still  exists, 
in  addition  to  the  Mobiiier,  or  tax  on  letting  value.  The 
latter,  suggested  under  the  monarchy  as  a  substitute  for 
the  personal  Taiiie^  was  in  its  origin,  as  established  by 
the  Constituent  Assembly  in  17911  a  tax  on  income,  based 
on  the  presumption  that  house  rent  was  a  measure  of  its 
amount,  but  owio^  to  the  belief  that  income  increased 
more  rapidly  than  the  cost  of  housing,  the  tax  was  on 
a  progressive  scale  so  calculated  as  to  be  proportional 
to  income,  and  some  qualifications  were  made  by  using 
other  elements.  In  1798  these  refinements  were  abolished, 
and  the  Mobiiier  became  a  house  tax.  The  tax  (which 
is  combined  with  the  personal  tax,  to  be  discussed 
in  the  next  chapter)  is  apportioned,  and  amounts  to 
about  ;f3,500|0O0,  of  which  nine-tenths  come  from  the 
house   tax   part.^      The    contributions    to    local    taxation 

^  Hk*  l\%  ch.  i»  S  4.     Sir  II*  Fowler's  estiiuatt  fur  England  and  Wales  in 
1 891  was  ^23,5^^^*0®*  ^^^  "^t  should  be  rememJ>ereci  IhaL   other  properly  is 
included  under  this  heading.     Local  Tataiion  Rttp&tt^  xl. 
^^  '  The  yield  of  the  Fcrsmmlie  m0bililre  has  l>ccn  as  foHowa— 

^^1  Francs  (000%  omined). 


1870.. 
1880.. 
1885.. 
1890.. 
IftOO., 


I 


PHmipaL 

46,004 

64,066 

73,700 


Affditiotmi 
Centimes. 

14,  too 
44^357 

74*240 

^4^400 

101,675 
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through  the    additional    cmiimes^    are  of  an  even  larger 
amount. 
The  door   and  window  tax  was  established  under  the 

Directory  in  1798*  At  first  a  rated  tax»  it  was  appor- 
tioned in  1802,  and,  with  the  exception  of  183 1-2,  it  has  so 
continued,  with  a  steady  increase  in  amount.     From  a  little 

over  ;^500,0OO  in  1830  it  has  risen  to  nearly  ;£'i,6oo,ooo  in 
1885, and  £i,goo,QOO  in  190a,  while  the  additional  centimes, 
that  were  only  ;f  ioo,DOO  in  1830,  exceeded  jf2,ooo»000  in 
1900.  The  total  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  about 
;t4,ooo,ooo,  obtained  by  an  inconvenient  and  vexatious 
method*  To  the  foregoing  the  building  tax,  now  separated 
from  the  pure  land  tax,  adds  a  sum  of  ;f 3,000^000  for  the 
principal,  with  additions  coming  very  close  to  jf 3 ,600,000 
fjf^3»  1 50,000  of  that  amount  being  for  the  ccmmupus  and 
departments  in  about  equal  proportion).  As  the  tax 
is  now  a  rated  one  the  increase  in  value  of  house  property, 
even  if  the  present  rate  is  maintained,  will  add  to  the  yield. 
The  total  burden  on  houses  is  therefore,  speaking  broadly, 
about  £\y, 000,000? 

^  Some  of  which,  huwever,  aic  reserved  for  I  he  central  govern  menL  In  1890 
the  t^niimes  additwttttds  raised  fuf  stale  purposes  camt;  to   iS,262,ooq  jfrtuic^;. 
*  The  ftgures  for  th*:  *  dour  and  winduw  '  tax  arc^ 

FitANCS  {ooo's  omitted). 


PnndpaL 

AddUimml 

1830 
1870 

1M85 
1890 

'The  Impit  fomUr  on  proprit 
*roper,  gives  the  foUuwing  reswll 

13,8 1 2 

39.703 
42.609 

47»4SS 
*Us  hittm^  now  a 
i — 

2i7n 

33t594 
3H.J20 
42,186 

epttrated  from  the  land  tax 

Francs  (ooo's  otmitted 

y 

mncipaL 

AfMiiionai. 

fiepafim^nh. 

Adffrimml 

TmL 

1860 

1895 
1900 

6j,4i8 
68,722 
7^911 

8,739 
10,647 

1^,579 

:?aT4^2 

33.936 

57ii47      , 
39>23 

138,575 
152.104 

i63i47S 

Taking  this  with  the  preceding  notea  we  reach  the  result  in  the  tejLl. 
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Italy  had,  as  we  saWj  established  a  distinct  house  tax  m 
1865.  The  amount  obtained  by  it  in  1866  was  jt i, 300,000  ; 
by  1 886  it  had  more  than  doubled ,  being  nearly  ;£^2,65o,ooo» 
Moreover  the  local  chai^eSj  superimposed  on  the  prmcipal, 
came  to  almost  the  same  amount.  For  the  year  1892-3  the 
total  State  taxation  amounted  to  ;f  3,435,000.  Though  the 
absolute  amount  is  much  less,  the  pressure  is  probably 
greater  than  in  England  or  France.^ 

Belgium,  Spain,  and  X^ortugal  do  not  separate  their  land 
and  house  taxes ;  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  deal  with 
them  under  this  head. 

The  Prussian  house  tax  was  made  distinct  in  1861,  and 
separately  collected  since  1865,  being  proportioned  to  value 
— 2  per  cent,  (or  4  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  houses  let  to 
tenants).  It  grew  with  the  increase  of  wealth  from  ^fS  50,000 
in  1878  to  over  ;f  1,500,000  in  1S89-90.  The  local  charges 
came  to  less  than  half  that  amount^  giving  a  total  of  about 
jC2, 200,000,^  Like  the  land  tax  it  passed  from  the  State  to 
the  local  bodies  in  the  financial  year  1S95-6. 

In  most  of  the  smaller  German  States  the  house  tax  is  a 
part  of  the  land  tax*  Bavaria,  as  in  the  case  of  land^ 
applies  the  *  area  *  and  *  productive  power  *  pimciple  to  the 
taxation  of  houses* 

The  Austrian  house  tax»  in  existence  since  1820,  yielded 
for  1893-4  about  ;^3, 000,000,  and  that  for  Hungary^  about 
;t 1, 000,000,  not  including  the  local  charges,^ 

§  4.  From  the  facts  just  given,  we  can  see  that  the 
course  of  development  in  respect  to  the  taxation  of  build- 
ings is  towards  taking  their  value,  or,  if  possible,  their 
annual  yield,  as  the  basis  of  assessment,  and  at  the  same 

Egeitoti  in  the  ye^r  1890,  csiimated  that  ^  the  total  [six  on  krtd  and  houses  in 
France  will  be  fouml  io  amount  this  ycai  to  al>out  /"i 5,000,000  mdependcntiy 
of  the  personal  and  *  mi^biiiirt '  tax  of  j^S»SO0»000  and  of  ihe  door  and 
window  tax  of  ovtr  /^J»ooo,000,'  Kep&ri$  as  (&  Iht  Tuxatimi  ef  Land  and 
Bt4iiiiings,  (C.  6209),  16* 

^  For  the  Italian  house  tax,  Alessi^a  ii  233-36& 

'  Cohn^  I  306  ;  Kfports  ffn  Ta^ali^n  (C  6209),  31* 

>  Li.  taking  the  Aurin  at  is.  The  Eigiires  Me^Aubtrki  30,7131000  florbs  : 
Hungary  J  10,000,000  floftniL 
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time  towards  separating  them  from  land*  The  French 
door  and  window  tax  may,  therefore^  be  at  once  con- 
demned as  a  pernkious  survival  of  an  antiquated  method  : 
its  abolition,  or  absorption  in  the  mobilier^  is  merely  a 
question  of  time. 

The  problem  of  assessment  has  usually  been  dealt  with 
in  the  way  approved  by  Adam  Smith,  but  with  a  large 
allowance  for  expenses  and  repairs,  varying  in  the  diflferent 
countries.  On  the  whole,  it  is  easier  to  ascertain  the  letting 
value  of  houses  than  of  land,  and  there  is,  besides,  the 
element  of  cost  of  construction  to  be  used  as  a  corrective: 
Some  difficulties,  however,  certainly  exist.  It  is  not  easy 
to  deal  with  deterioration  and  the  resulting  loss  of  value, 
more  particularly  in  res|>ect  to  buildings  employed  in  pro- 
duction. Revaluation  at  short  intervals  is  the  only  suitable 
way,  but  it  is  both  troublesome  and  expensive.  The  oppo- 
site case,  iV*  where  improvements  have  been  made,  is 
also  complicated  Increased  value  ought  certainly  to 
be  taxed,  but  the  effect  in  checking  improvements  is 
serious,  The  usual  course  of  allowing  a  period  to  elapse 
before  rating  new  constructions  affords  the  best  practical 
solution. 

The  taxation  of  expensive  private  dwellings,  such  as 
noblemen^s  mansions,  has  attracted  more  attention  than  its 
intrinsic  importance  warrants.  In  England  such  houses 
have  been  rated  at  a  nominal  figure  on  account  of  the  sup- 
posed expense  of  maintaining  them,  which  is  thought  to 
reduce  their  letting  value*  On  the  other  hand,  the  cost 
of  construction,  or  again  that  of  reconstruction,  has  been 
proposed  as  the  basis  for  valuation*  Neither  is,  however, 
adequate.  Letting  value  fails  where  the  objects  are  not 
really  and  in  fact  let  to  tenants.  Cost  would  give  much 
too  high  a  value  in  some  cases,  as  ex^jenditure  is  not  always 
represented  by  additional  value*  The  true  test  in  such 
cases  lies  in  the  utility  of  the  house  and  surroundings, 
which  selling  or  market  letting  value  would  measure,  but 
which,  in  its  absence,  must  be  estimated,  either  by  reference 
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to  similar  d  wet  lings  let  elsewhere,*  or  by  the  probable  ex- 
penditure of  the  possessor  on  his  house  accommodation. 
The  modern  tendency  to  apply  commercial  principles,  even 
to  aristocratic  residences  and  estates,  will  afford  a  means  of 

^readily  gauging  va!ue  in  these  instances. 

§  5.  Far  more  important  is  the  very  difficult  question 
of  the  incidence  of  house  and  building^ taxes.^  So  many 
elements  are  combined  that  the  assignment  to  each  of  its 
separate  share  is  a  task  of  some  complication.  The  value 
of  the  ground  on  which  the  buildings  stand  is  determined 
by  the  law  of  rent,  and  a  tax  that  falls  on  it  would,  there- 
fgrci  appear  to  be  untransferable*  A  house  is  a  particular 
kind  of  commodity,  and  its  share  of  taxation  may  be  sup- 
posed to  come  under  the  laws  that  determine  the  incidence 
of  taxes  on  commodities.  Accordingly,  Adam  Smith, 
Ricardo,  and  Mill  have  agreed  in  asserting  that  taxes  on 
ground  rent  fall  on  the  landlord,  while  those  on  building 
rent  fall  on  the  occupier  The  builder  must,  they  thought, 
get  his  fair  profit  and  will  therefore  escape  taxation.  The 
solution  is  unluckily  not  quite  so  simple.    First,  as  to  ground 

_rent,  whenever  there  is  an  alternative  use-fiat  land,  it  is  plain 

^  The  plan  adopted  in  the  recent  valuation  of  buitdlngs  in  Fmnce,  Fin^tfi 
ArMv,  viii,  1 93 -4, 

*  Cp.  with  the  di^icussioti  in  [he  text  the  fuller  tTeaiment  by  Professor  Selig* 
man,  InddeitrCt  I'iirt  ii.  ch»  5.  His  careful  discriniinatickri  of  the  dlflerent 
cReets  of  the  ttut  according  to  its  ptiint  of  first  impositiun— on  the  landowner, 
builder,  or  occupier — is  most  valuable  as  a  lesson  in  the  effect  of  economic 
friction,  but  he  seems  to  give  too  little  weight  to  the  forces  that  shift  taxation 
on  the  ground  owner.  In  his  ^cond  edition.  Professor  Seligttiaii  remnrks 
this  criticism  *  seems  to  overlook  *  the  ^statement  in  his  text  Ihal  *  as 
between  the  landowner  and  the  tenant,  the  tenant  is  the  weaker  party  *  {Inci- 
di/tC£t  241 ).  The  li^i^iert ion  so  broadly  made  h  a  disputable  one,  Tt  does  ncrt 
follow  that  fjccausc  rent  ri-ses  with  increasing  demand,  it  will  riiic  still  further 
in  conse^jueoce  of  a  tax.  The  difference  of  view  as  to  I  he  eliisticily  of  denmnd 
for  houses  accounts  for  the  difference  on  this  point.  Moreover,  in  the  theory 
of  incidence  i!  happens  that  the  holder  nf  a  differential  gsiin  is  the  weaker 
party  {iii/ta,  Bk,  vj.  ch»  5,  §  6).  To  avoid  niiiapprehcnslonj  it  must  be  added 
that  it  is  not  *  the  tax  *  but  a  portion  of  it  (as  suggested  by  the  word  *  taxation  ') 
that  has  a  tendency  to  jaass  on  to  the  (ground  owner»  Professor  Edgewurth^s 
complete  agreement  powerfully  supports  the  position  here  taken  {Mf&mmk 
Journal^  vii.  66),  See  for  further  rtrference  to  the  latest  discussions  Ilk.  iiJ* 
ch.  6,  %  s, 
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that  a  tax  on  it,  if  employed  for  building,  is  strictly  limited 
by  that  other  use ;  thus  until  the  rent  ofjand  for  building 
exceeds  that  of  agricultural  land  by  the  amount  of  the 
tax^  no  landlord  will  let  it  for  that  purpose.  The  tax  on 
this  minimum  ground  rent  would  be  passed  on  to  the 
builder,  and  by  him  to  the  occupier ;  but  once  it  is  reached 
the  ground  landlord  has  a  differential  gain,  and  cannot 
escape  by  withdrawing  his  land,  as  he  would  thereby  lose 
still  more>     We  can,  therefore,  accept  the  doctrine  of  the 


non-shifting  of  a  tax  on  ground  rent  as  generally  true. 


The  other  part  of  the  doctrine  requires  more  consideration. 
The  rent  of  houses  depends  proximately  on  the  conditions 
of  supply  and  demaudL;  taxation  levied^Trom  the  occupier 
is  equivalent  to  so  much  additional  rent;  it  resembles  a  rise 
of  price  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  commodity.  The  con- 
sequent check  to  demand  tends  to  take  oflT  part  of  this 
increase,  and  therefore  the  initial  effect  is  to  throw  some  of 
the  tax  on  the  house  owner*  As  houses  are  a  very  durable 
commodity,  the  adjustment  of  supply  to  the  altered  demand 
may  take  a  long  time  to  accomplish.  It  will  largely  depend 
on  the  economic  position  of  the  locality  ;  if  it  is  progres- 
sing, the  tax  will  hinder  building  until  rent  rises  to  its  old 
level  ;  but  if  it  happens  to  be  stationary  or  declining  the 
burden  remains  on  the  house  owners,  who  are  the  posses- 
sors of  a  particular  kind  of  fixed  capital.  Even  in  an 
advancing  locality  the  shifting  may  be  on  the  ground  rent 
The  increase  of  houSe  rent  that  checks  building  thereby 
reduces  the  demand  for  ©uilding  ground,  and  consequently 
lowers  its  value.  It  is  highly  probable  that  some  at  least 
of  the  burden  will  be  so  distributed.  Or,  again,  it  may 
happen  that,  owing  to  their  situation,  the  premises  command 
a  specially  high,  or  what  is  popularly  called  a  monopoly 
value,  in  which  case  the  owner,  having  obtained  the  highest 
possible  rent,  must  submit  to  pay  the  public  charges  ;  the 

^  If  the  hou^  tax  were  levied  dircclly  from  Ihe  building  owner,  the  influence 
Dre^onoifiic  friction  would  keep  ptart  of  the  burden  on  hini» 
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mere  building  owner  will  recoup  himself  at  the   ground 
land  lord  *s  expense** 

In  the  case  of  buildings  used  for  production  or  business 
there  may  be  a  further  shifting.  The  taxes  levied  on 
factories  and  shops  form  a  part  of  the  expenses  of  the 
manufacturer  or  trader,  andjend  to  raise  the  prices  of  the 
commodities  supplied  by  him  ;  bu>  where  the  taxation  is 
uniformly  distributed,  a  general  rise  of  prices  from  this 
cause  being  impossible,  the  tax  would  not  be  transferred. 
As  this  uniformity  is  never  really  found,  there  will  be  a  dis- 
turbance of  values  through  taxation,  with  an  ultimate  in- 
cidence on  interest  and  employers  gains.  The  taxation 
ofJiQuses  in  all  countries  varies  according  to  locality,  and 
the  modern  improvements  in  transport  and  business  organ i- 
sation  have  brought  retail  prices  nearer  to  a  general  level 
The  result  is  that  the  shifting  of  building  and  house  taxes 
to  consumers  of  commodities  is  hardly  possible,  prices  be- 
ing limited  by  outside  competition,  and  it  must  therefore 
be  on  the  owners  of  the  ground,  in  so  far  as  it  does  not 
rest  on  the  house  ownersj  traders,  and  manufacturers  in 
question.  Still  the  levelling  force  of  competition  is  not 
universal,  and  shifting  is  not  always  possible,  and  it  may 

^  iVtfessor  SeUumiin  {Imid^ttcc^  242  n^Ja^ks,  *  But  why  should  the  land-j  i 
owntr  lake  less  ?  TIk-  btiMdinj^  uwncr  is  \y\  the  weaker  jxusiUorii  far  his  hwild  | 
ing  [^  ctn  the  land  and  under  Lhe  law  goesi  ^ith  the  land/  Thi*i  implies  a- 
TnisconcepliDn  of  the  sup|xjscd  case.  It  is  the  intending  builder  who  ii* 
considered  T  And  lhercft>rej  the  truest  ion  may  he;  answered  thus — because,  other- 
wii^»  h]!i  site  will  reriiaiu  vacant.  The  buikUng  owner  is  not  in  the  weaker 
pfisition,,  for  his  building  is  ttoi  yet  on  the  land.  In  res|Krcl  to  existing  (eases 
there  is  no  rwjm  for  shiflmj^  lietwecn  the  buiUling  owner  and  (rround  owner, 
and  when  a  lease  has  cKpircd>  the  ground  owner  absorljs  the  building  owner^s 
interest  I  or,  as  Professor  Seligman  pnts  it,  '  the  Ijuilding  under  the  law  gtxes 
with  the  land/  Cp,  the  statement  *  this  freeholder  is  jjenerally  s|K>Len  of  as  the 
**  ground  landlord,"  but  *  .  .  is  in  no  sense  more  the  owner  of  the  ground 
than  of  the  house  ...  At  the  ej^piralion  of  the  lea^H^  both  land  and  house 
revert  to  bim  together,*  A'i^/^rf  &/  Tifwn  HohUngs  C<^mmii(tt^  vi.  vii.  This 
position  is  fully  accepted  Isy  Lord  Ualfour  and  his  co-signatories  in  the  scpt^ri^te 
Repi:jrt  on  urban  rating  an*  I  site  values.  Cum  mission  on  Local  Tsutation,  Fitatl 
Rtpcrii  154.  A  slight  alteration  in  the  text  meets  IVofessor  Seligman^s  other 
objection,  viz,  *  tbat  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  strict  monopoly  vtUuc  of  a  loL' 
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be   that    in  the  in  flue  nee  of  taxation  we  have  at  least 
partial  explanation  uf  two  imfiortant  economic  facts:  (l) 
jhc^urious  local  diversities  of  prices,  and  (2)  tlje  failure  of 


various  local  Jndustnes.^  The  creation  of  various  interests 
makes  the  matter  more  complex.  Between  the  ultimate 
owner  of  the  soil  and  the  immediate  occupier  there  are 
often,  as  already  noticed,  several  intermediate  interests^  and  ; 
the  house  and  building  taxe^fnay  be  placed  on  them  in 
di  fife  rent  degrees.  The  Jdnant,  free  to  leave,  can,  if  the 
economic  conditions  firTOur,  throw  back  his  taxes,  but  the 
leaseholder  can no^/ For  this  reason  legislative  provisions 
are  urgently  required  to  secure  a  due  division  of  burdens 
that  the  process  of  shifting  cannot  fairly  distribute,  and 
the  problem  of  devising  a  fair  l)6use  tax  is  made  more 
difficult.  Division  of  rates  between  occupiers  and  owners 
is  an  old  proposal  tending  in  this  direction*  More  radical 
is  the  plan  for  taxing  ground  rents,  either  by  a  special 
charge  imposed  on  them  or  by  the  method  of  deduction, 
the  holder  of  each  interest  retaining  the  amount  of  the  tax 
on  the  (layment  made  to  his  immediate  superior;*  The 
fjolicy  of  confining  general  taxation  of  land  and  houses  to 
their  contribution  in  common  with  other  kinds  of  revenue 
to  an  income  tax  appears  to  be  the  soundest  Local  finance 
is  thereby  supplied  with  a  special  kind  of  taxes  and  the 
question  of  unequal  valuation  between  localities  is  reduced 
in  importance. 

§  6.  The  taxation  of  land  and  buildings  covers  most  fixed 
capital.  Many  doubtful  points  may  arise  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  machines  and  fittings,  but  they  usually  come  in 
connexion  with  the  taxation  cither  of  mines  (a  form  of  land) 


'  Fawccttj  Paiitkai  Etonomy  (5ih  e*^.),  626.  His  argument  as  to  the  ind-  , 
deuce  prrateis  on  the  conBiim<;r  b  bnscct  oti  too  rigid  an  inter preULtion  of  the  { 
rloctrine  of  cqualily  of  piuRls, 

■  The  Jfllcst  scheme  in  this  direction  is  thai  of  a  section  of  the  Local  Taxa- 
tion Commission  (ot  a  special  charge  on  site  values*    This  chaise  is  to  be  divided 
1^1  ween  owner  and  occupier,  ihc  latter  dedncting  onedialf  ihe  tax  from  his 
paymem.     See /j>fa/  AV/^r/,  153-176,     More  extR^mc  plans  are  vigorously  1 
criticised  in  this  Report, 
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or  of  factory  buildings,  and  are  taken  as  part  of  a  general 
property  or  income  tax,  or  come  in  as  indications  to  be 
used  in  the  taxation  of  business.  Proposals  to  tax  fixed 
capital  as  such  have  been  made,  but  they  Have  not  as  yet 
been  reduced  to  practice.  Apart  from  the  taxation  of  land 
and  buildings  and  the  taxes  on  particular  commodities,  we 
have  next  to  examine  the  taxation  of  floating  capital. 

The  question  of  a  tax  on  interest  presents  itself  in  prac- 
tical finance  chiefly  as  to  dividends  and  mortgages,  They 
represent  the  great  mass  of  wealth  that  is  invested  by  its 
owners  for  gain  without  their  direct  supervision.  Floating 
capital  as  such  is  so  closely  combined  with  other  elements 
and  is  so  hard  to  trace,  that  its  separate  taxation  is  scarcely 
ever  presented.  Unless  this  large  part  of  wealth  is  reached 
in  some  way  there  is  an  undue  encouragement  given  to  it. 
InvestmeiUs  in  land  and  industrial  enterprises  arc  checked p 
and  the  distribution  of  taxation  is  so  far  unfair.  These 
reasons  point  towards  the  adoption  of  the  general  income 
tax,  which  will  necessarily  include  the  revenue  from  floating 
capital 

The  separate  taxation  of  floating  capital  for  general  or 
local  purposes  in  a  direct  form  is  not  found  in  England, 
but  Schedule  C  (and  part  of  D)  of  the  income  tax  discharges 
this  function,  and  loans  in  the  form  of  mortgages  come  under 
Schedule  A.  The  yield  of  Schedule  C  for  1900-1  came  to 
jt 1, 67 1, 000,  The  taxes  on  acts  are  of  serv^ice,  as  they 
compel  these  forms  of  wealth,  so  difficult  to  be  reached  by 
direct  means,  to  contribute  to  the  revenue. 

France  has  employed  a  substitute  for  this  part  of  the 
income  tax  in  the  Impdt  sur  Its  vaieurs  mebiliir^s^  intro- 
duced in  1872,  by  which  3  per  cent  was  imposed  on  the 
shares  of  companies  either  home  or  foreign  ;  the  yield,  which 
in  1873  was  ;t  1,2 5 0,000,  increased  by  iS8o  to  nearly 
£i,6oosyooi  by  1890  to  over  ;f 3, 000,000.  The  rate  was 
raised  to  4  per  cent.  \v\  1890,  and  the  estimate  for  1902  is 
i^3 J  30,000,  or  nearly  double  the  receipts  of  !88o» 

Italy,  like  England,  reaches  interest  by  means  of  a  general 
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income  tax,  and  such  is  the  usual  method.  In  fact,  one  of 
the  strong  reasons  for  its  introduction  is  precisely  the  desire 
to  make  capital  contribute  its  due  share.  In  some  of  the 
South  German  States  a  special  capital  tax  has  been  de> 
veloped.  Bavaria  has  a  capital  tax  besides  its  income  tax, 
and  both  Wdrtemberg  and  Baden  have  somewhat  similar 
imposts* 

The  great  objection  to  a  se  par  ate  tax  on  the  yield  of 
capital  is  the  extreme  difficuty  of  making  it  effective.  The 
necessary  result  of  the  ease  with  which  it  is  escaped  is 
injustice  in  its  di^itri button.  The  French  tax  on  vahurs 
ffiohiiieres  falls  on  the  shares  of  companies  ;  it  Is  analogous 
to  a  corporation  tax  and  tends  to  discourage  those  associa- 
tions. Investments  abro«id  arc  much  more  easily  kept  out 
of  the  tax  collectors  ken,  and  thus  the  progress  of  home 
investments  Is  checked.  On  the  whole  the  reasonable  con- 
clusion is  that  the  distinct  tax  on  interest  has  no  place 
alongside  of  the  land,  building,  and  business  taxes  that  form 
so  large  a  part  of  the  fiscal  receipts. 

Its  incidence,  w^hich  in  the  case  of  a  complete  and  com- 
prehensive tax  on  interest  is  on  the  holders  (unless  in  so 
far  as  the  supply  of  capital  is  checked  by  the  lower  returns). 
Is  affected  by  the  partial  form  that  tt  usually  takes.  A  tax 
on,  e,g.  mortgages  lowers  the  profitableness  of  that  parti- 
cular kind  of  lending,  and  will  therefore  force  the  mortgagors 
to  pay  at  a  higher  rate  under  the  jienalty  of  getting  a  less 
amount  of  accommodation.  Thus  the  incidence  will  prob- 
ably be  partly  on  landowners  requiring  loans,  partly  on 
capitalists  In  general,  as  some  of  the  capital  that  would 
have  gone  to  land  will  seek  other  outlets  and  lower  the 
rate  in  them.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  other  similar 
cases— taxation  of  corporations  or  any  special  use  of  capital. 
The  question,  already  noticed  in  connexion  with  land»  of 
the  wiping  out  of  the  tax  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  capital  of 
the  original  holders  presents  itself  here.  Stocks  or  shares 
subject  to  a  tax  must  sell  for  less  than  If  they  were  free 
from  it,  and  it  may  be  thought  that  the  transactions  of  the 
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Stock  Exchange  speedily  di^scouat  these  pubh'c  charges 
and  estimate  the  taxed  shares  on  their  net  revenue-  In 
dealing  with  this  case  two  considerations  deserve  noticCi 
(i)  the  ever  present  possibility  of  the  repeal  or  alteration 
of  the  tax^  and  (2)  the  extent  to  which  other  primary  forms 
of  revenue  are  burdened  with  like  charges.  If  revenue  from 
land,  buildings,  capitali  and  personal  exertions  is  all  sub- 
ject to  the  same  charge  there  can  be  no  depression  of  their 
relative  values.  The  so-called  '  throwing  off'  {Adwdhufig) 
of  taxation  means  simply  that  taxation  as  a  whole  is  a 
deduction  from  the  resources  of  the  country  where  it  is 
imposed* 

§  7.  The  scantiness  of  direct  and  special  taxation  on  loan 
floating  capital  ts  further  accounted  for  by  the  greater 
prominence  of  industry  as  an  object  for  the  financier* 
Pure  interest  is  not  so  readily  taxed  as  profits ;  the  older 
English  writers  have  in  fact  preferred  not  to  separate  this 
compound  element  of  income.  Taxation  of  profits  takes 
the  joint  yield  of  capital  and  business  ability  for  its  object, 
a  course  justified  by  the  close  connexion  that  exists  in 
reality.  The  financier  must  deal  with  external  character- 
istics! and,  as  rent  has  to  be  taxed  through  land,  so  have 
earnings  been  selected  as  a  mark  for  imposition  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  more  refined  elements  of  interest  and  employers* 
gains.  The  actual  taxes  on  industrial  receipts  may  indeed 
include  the  several  factors  of  rent,  interest,  wages,  and 
employers*  gain,  since  both  land  and  labour  may  contribute 
to  the  creation  of  what  is  popularly  and  legally  described 
as  '  profit/ 

The  original  form  of  this  taxation  is  found  in  the  licenses 
for  trade  so  common  in  earlier  times.  Traders  who  at  first 
were  supposed  to  pay  the  import  and  export  duties  imposed 
on  their  commodities  were  besides  subjected  to  duties  for 
pursuing  their  particular  avocation.  The  whole  medi;eval 
system  of  incorporations  and  guilds,  which  survived  till  the 
French  Revolution,  placed  certain  burdens  on  those  engaged 
in  industry,  and  the  modern  *tax  on  business'  may  regard 
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this  as  its  precursor.  Within  the  present  century  there  has 
been  a  marked  development  of  this  form  of  taxation^  in- 
fluenced very  much  by  the  French  system  to  be  presently 
described. 

Some  very  difficult  questions  are  raised  by  the  taxation 
of  profits^  questions  that  it  is  to  be  feared  can  in  practice 
admit  of  only  a  partial  solution.  Foremost  of  these  is  the 
ascertainment  of  the  actual  amount  earned.  Valuation  of 
land  and  of  buildings  is  a  complicated  and  expensive  pro- 
cess, but  it  is  light  compared  with  the  task  of  measuring 
the  fluctuating  gains  of  industrial  production*  It  would 
sometimes  be  impossible  for  the  taxpayer  himself  to  say 
what  were  his  gains  in  a  given  year,  but  a  greater  difficulty 
lies  in  his  unwillingness.  The  unchecked  declaration  of 
the  contributor  is  quite  ioeffectual,  while  official  assessment 
involves  a  considerable  amount  of  arbitrary  interference 
with  private  affairs*  Taxes  on  industry  and  profit  as  dis- 
tinct from  a  general  Income  Tax  are  usually  based  on 
certain  legal  presumptions.  The  letting  value  of  the  area 
occupied,  the  character  of  the  business,  the  number  of 
persons  it  employs,  the  population  of  the  district  in  which 
it  is  carried  on,  may  be  used  separately  or  in  combination 
as  indices  of  taxable  capacity.  None  of  these  tests  can  be 
expected  to  give  an  exact  result,  but  their  use  tends  to  ob- 
viate the  dangers  of  fraud  on  the  one  hand  and  inquisition  on 
the  othen  Productiveness  and  a  tolerable  approach  to  just 
distribution  are  the  two  essentials  in  taxation :  the  unfair- 
ness that  the  use  of  presumptions  must  more  or  less  cause 
is  on  the  whole  a  less  evil  than  the  encouragement 
to  dishonesty  that  self-assessment  gives*  Moreov^er  the 
gains  of  industrial  occupations  are  now  too  large  a  part 
of  the  national  revenue  to  be  allowed  to  escape  taxa- 
tion without  causing  greater  injustice  than  their  exemption 
would  remove.  Fro  fits  hold  the  place  that  land  revenues 
formerly  occupied. 

§  8*  The  actual  taxation  of  profits  in  England  apart  from 
the  license  duties  on  particular  trades  and  occupations  is 
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carried  out  by  Schedule  D  of  the  income  tax.  The  former 
element  is  a  small  one,  and  is  mixed  up  with  various  direct 
taxes  on  consumption.  Thus  out  of  jf 3 ,900,000  received 
for  the  local  authorities  in  the  year  1900-I  on  account  of 
licenses,;£'r, 640,000  be  longed  to  taxes  levied  on  consumption, 
leaving  ^^2, 2 50,000  for  industrial  taxation,  which,  as  the 
total  return  of  licenses  has  not  within  the  last  twenty  years 
varied  more  than  3  per  cent,  we  may  take  as  representing 
the  normal  contribution  from  this  source.^  Schedule  D, 
which  at  the  rate  of  ix.  ^d.  gives  a  yield  of  ;^i 6,400,000,  is 
the  main  tax  on  profits ;  but  to  it  the  taxation  of  farmers' 
profits  under  Schedule  B  should  be  added,  though  the 
latter  has  some  points  of  connexion  with  the  strict  land  tax 
under  Schedule  A,  'Silnco.  the  assessment  is  based  on  the 
rent,^  and  the  real  incidence  of  the  tax  is  not  clear.  The 
yield  from  this  Schedule  is  not  more  than  ^223,000,  We 
thus  get  a  total  taxation  of  nearly  iT  1 9,000,000, 

SJ  9,  The  French  system  of  taxation  of  profits  commenced 
with  the  law  of  March  1791/^  One  of  the  first  measures  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly  had  been  the  abolition  of  the 
restraints  on  industry,  and  no  intention  of  taxing  it  other- 
wise than  through  the  general  tax,  which  the  moh/i^r  was 
intended  to  be,  existed.  Fiscal  necessities  forced  the 
establishment  of  the  Z?m/  de  Patmte,  which,  like  the 
violdlier,  was  estimated  on  the  letting  value  of  the  estab- 
lishmcnt^  the  tax  to  be  10  percent  for  rentals  under  400 
livres,  12^  per  cent  for  those  between  400  and  800,  and 
finally  15  per  cent,  for  those  above  800  lives.  Abandoned 
in  J  793 1  it  was  restored  in  a  different  form  in  179S-  Subse- 
quent changes  in  1796-7-8  established  the  outlines  of  the 
present  system »  which  haSj  however,  been  developed  by  a 


*  Some  small  licenses  on  manu fact u res  Imve  been  retain td  by  the  central 
government,  vjj,  bfewcrss,  dbtiUers^  toliacco  manufactiirctH,  and  medic!  nnsp 

^  Otie-thirtl  of  the  rent  is  now  taken  as  the  profit  of  the  furmer,  who,  however, 
if  he  prufers  (imy  be  assitsscd  imdcr  Scheflule  D,  iVcvious  to  1894  one- half 
the  rent  was  the  stanthtrd  in  England  and  Wales* 

3  Under  the  Amktf  AViifw/r  industry  was  taxed  ihrough  J  he  persona  J  7mik 
and  the  Vift^ti^nies, 
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series  of  later  measures.'  The  tax  applies  to  all  occupa- 
tions and  professions  not  specially  exempted.  It  is 
divided  into  a  fixed  and  proportional  duty,  and,  unlike 
the  other  direct  taxes,  it  is  '  rated/  not  *  apportioned/ 
Of  its  four  classes  or  'tables/  one  (D)  is  imposed  on 
salaries  ;  the  others  embrace  the  various  kinds  of  trades. 
The  so-called  *  fixed  '  duty  is  really  graded.  For  the  first 
class  (Table  A)  its  amount  depends  on  (i)  the  kind  of 
trade  and  (2)  the  population  of  the  commum  in  which  it 
is  carried  on^*e.g.  a  trader  in  the  first  group  of  Table  A 
in  a  commune  with  over  100 poo  inhabitants  pays  £\2 
(300  francs),  one  in  the  eighth  group  only  lar,  (i2  francs). 
Were  they  in  a  commune  with  less  than  2,000  inhabitants 
they  would  pay  28x.  (55  francs)  and  is,  Sd,  (2  francs) 
respectively,  and  the  latter  would  be  exempt  from  the 
proportional  tax,  In  the  second  class  (Table  B)  special 
rates  are  laid  down,  ranging  from  ^80  to  jf  (,  according  to 
business  and  population  of  the  commune.  The  third  class 
(Table  C)  has  a  fixed  duty  for  each  trade,  with  additions 
for  each  workman  em  ployed » 

The  proportional  duty  is  a  certain  percentage  on  the 
letting  ^alue  of  the  trader's  residence  and  establishment, 
varying  from  10  per  ceut,  to  2J  per  cent  on  the  first 
class,  10  per  cent  on  the  second,  and  in  the  third  varying 
from  6*60  per  cent,  to  2  per  cent,  imposed  at  diflferent 
rates  on  residences,  warehouses,  and  factories.  Thus  a 
pin  manufacturer  who  falls  under  the  third  group  of 
Table  C  pays  18  francs,  plus  3^60  francs  per  workman 
employed,  5  per  cent  on  his  residence  and  separate  shop, 
and  2 1  per  cent,  on  his  factory,  A  Paris  banker  (Table 
B)  pays  2,000  francs  and  10  per  cent  on  his  house  and 
bank.^ 

The  object  of  this  very  complicated  system  is  evidently 
to  escape   the  arbitrary  pressure  of  oflficials.      External 

^  Most  tmportanl  is  ihe  liw  o(  1344,  amt^ncki]  in  1S53,  1372,  iSSo^  and  iSgj. 
'  For  the  Pattntt  see  Vignt-s,  i*  5l-53»  ii*  33^-380 ;  Leroy-Bcanlieu,  i,  393- 
414  ^  Wagner,  iii.  468-489. 
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marks  supply  the  materials  for  assessment,  and  prevent 
the  honest  from  suffering  through  the  evasions  of  other 
tax-payers.  There  is  in  addition  an  advantage  given  to 
the  more  successful  producers  and  traders,  as  their  extra 
gains  are  free  from  taxation.  The  State  assumes  that, 
in  a  given  situation,  so  much  profit  will  be  made,  and^ 
taxes  accordingly ;  any  defect  or  excess  concerns  the 
trader  alone. 

Certain  gaps  in  the  Patente  tax  are  noticeable,  especially 
that  caused  by  the  absence  of  agriculturists.  The  farmer 
is  free  from  this  tax  ;  his  profits  do  not  contribute  to  the 
services  of  the  State.  The  Impdi  fancier  is  a  tax  on  rent 
in  the  main,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  counterbalancing 
the  taxation  of  industrial  profits. 

In  spite  of  its  complication,  inequalities,  and  failure  to 
include  agricultural  profits,  the  Pnienie  has  the  two  great 
advantages  of  being  productive  and  not  very  unpopular. 
As  a  contribution  to  the  State  it  has  risen  from  less  than 
;t 1, 000,000  in  1830  to  over  j£^2,ooo,ooq  in  i860,  over 
jt3,ooo,ooo  in  1880,  and  jf  5,200,000  in  jqoo.  The  addi- 
tional centimes  for  local  purposes  have  grown  from  being 
under  ;t 30,000  in  1830  to  ;tgoo,ooo  in  i860,  £2,200,000  in 
iS85,and  £2,680,000  in  1900.  With  the  small  extra  items 
there  is  thus  a  total  amount  of  over  £8,000,000  obtained 
from  this  source.*  Licenses  are  also  used  in  the  French 
financial  system,  but  their  return,  under  £500,000  in  18S3, 
was  only  slightly  over  it  in    1889.     To  these  should  be 

*  More  accurate  figiures  are^ 

[Francs  (ooo's  omitted). 
The  additional  rfHtimis  incUide  Iho^  for  State  purposes,  vvbich  attioitnii^  lo 
20,200.000  francs  in  1SS5  and  ta  39,000,000  francs  in  igpo. 
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added  the  duty  on  mines,  which  does  not  amount  to 
jf  1 00,000- 

§  JO,  Italy,  as  already  stated^  has  followed  England  in 
adopting  the  income  tax.  Profits  come  under  Schedule  B, 
which  comprises  *  mixed  revenues*  as  distinct  from  those 
idue  to  capital  or  personal  action  solely,  and  their  taxation 
is  very  imperfectly  carried  out.  Profits  are  taxed  at  one- 
half  only  of  their  amount. 

The  German  States  developed  a  tax  on  industry  (Gewer&e- 
sUuer)^  probably  suggested  by  the  French  Patent f.  The 
Prussian  tax  was  established  in  iSta  and  modified  after 
the  French  war  in  1820.  Further  alteration  took  place  In 
1843,  1 861,  and  1S72,  It  grouped  contributors  into  three 
classes:  (i)  traders  and  manufacturers,  {2)  hotel  and  inn 
keepers,  and  (3}  hand-workers  who  employ  assistants. 
The  rate  of  duty  varied  according  to  the  population,  there 
being  four  different  scales.  A  medium  rate  was  fixed  for 
each  trade  on  this  basis,  and  the  total  amount  for  the 
district  (arrived  at  by  multiplying  the  medium  rate  by 
the  number  of  contributors)  is  redistributed  by  the  local 
authorities.  Some  industries  were  specially  charged,  while 
agriculturists  and  the  professional  classes  were  exempt. 
In  1810  it  returned  only  ^^90,000,  by  1864  it  had  risen  to 
£^5 80,000.  and  in  1887-8  to  £1,000,000 — />,  less  than  one- 
sixth  of  the  Patcntc,  or  of  Schedule  D*  By  the  law  of 
1 89 1,  which  came  into  force  in  1893,  the  structure  of  the 
tax  was  altered,  and  while  the  method  of  grouping  was 
retained,  the  amount  of  product  and  the  capital  employed 
became  the  principal  elements  in  arrangement  Con- 
tributors are  grouped  in  four  classes,  the  highest  consisting 
of  those  with  a  product  exceeding  jf  2,000  or  a  capital  over 
£50,000,  The  later  legislation  of  1893  provided  for  the 
transfer  of  the  reformed  business  tax  from  the  domain  of 
state  to  that  of  local  taxation,^ 


'^  l''nr  \\\t  i'jfufisian  G^imthfsieufr^  Colin,  5  307 ;  WagiiLT  in  ScHt3nlicifgj 
37 J  ;  ohfi  Fffmtn'iVhft'nuhqfi^  l\\  l£t,  20,  31,  32,  4I  !  l^axathn  &/  Pirt^tmi 
Pr&ptriy  (Mistr-   No.   2,   1&K6,  C   4909K  8- 1  a     For  I  he   recenl  changes  we 
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The  secondary  German  States  have  been  influenced  by 
Uie  example  first  of  France  and  later  of  Prussia,  Saxony 
since  1874  has  used  the  general  income  tax  as  the  method 
of  taxing  industries,  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  and  Baden 
have  employed  a  special  trade  tax  {G€werb€siet4£r\  on  the 
model  of  the  French  Patcnte.  The  recent  tendency,  how- 
ever, is  in  the  direction  of  the  general  income  tax.  As 
yet  Bavaria  and  Wurtember|T  have  not  ado[>ted  this  formj 
but  retain  the  pruducc  taxes  in  a  developed  shape.^ 

Austria  also  employed  a  trade  tax  yielding  a  revenue  of 
about  £if}O0,Q€0  annually  until  the  reform  of  1896^  by 
which  a  system  of  taxation  equivalent  to  an  income  tax 
was  introduced.  The  product  of  the  *  industrial  *  and 
*  company'  taxes  in  1900  amounted  to  ;£"3,4OO,0OO. 

§  II,  In  the  United  States  the  taxation  of  industry  by 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  confined  to  occasional 
licenses  on  some  trades.  Nor  have  the  *  States '  gone 
further  in  this  direction.  One  increasingly  important  sec- 
tion of  industries  has,  however^  received  special  treatment, 
vh.  the  public  'companies  that  have  been  so  largely 
developed  under  the  liberal  provisions  of  American  com- 
mercial law.  The  corporation  ta.x  is  in  the  main  an 
American  institution,  and  its  growth  is  instructive  both  for 
the  economist  and  the  student  of  finance.^  Regarded  from 
the  economic  point  of  view,  the  corporation  is  a  means  of 
distributing  income  to  its  members,  and  therefore  taxation 
imposed  on  it  falls  on  some  or  all  of  the  classes  that  receive 
from  it  Viewed  as  a  business  tax,  the  great  defect  of  this 
impost  is  its  inequality.  It  selects  one  form  of  industrial 
undertaking  and  penalises  it  The  amount  of  the  penalty 
indeed  varies  with  the  particular  form  of  the  charge,  which 


Wagner's  article  in  I'inattz  Jrchiv^  xi,  1-76,  and  Jt  A,  Hill,  'The  Pnissian 
Business  Tax,*  Qt4iirterl}*Jmtrtmlo/  Eiint^miiit  viii*  ij-^z. 

^  Seu  on  these  Stales  Wagner^  iv,  830  46}  where  live  latest  cbangv'?  arc 
noliced.  For  Bavaria  set  Schanc,  *  l>as  BayriM:he  ErLra};ssleycrs)StCRi,' 
Fhmtiz  AnJkitfj  xvii.  551-772. 

^  See  Seligman,  Eisajfs^  136^264  (chs.  6,  7,  S)»  for  a  history  and  discussi'-m 
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may  be  imposed  on  business  transacted,  on  capital  value,  on 
gross  receipts,  or  on  net  earnings,'  but  the  defect  ts  to  be 
found  in  all  these  forms,  though  as  between  diflTerent  cor- 
porations the  last  mentioned  basis  is  unquestionably  the 
right  one.  Perhaps  the  best  plea  for  the  tax  is  that  it,  to 
some  extent,  relieves  the  property  tax,  which  has  even 
greater  defects.  Scientifically  considered,  the  corporation 
tax  is  an  imperfect  business  tax,  just  as  the  latter  is  but 
one  section  of  a  true  income  tax. 

5}  12.  The  principal  features  of  the  taxation  of  profits,  as 
actually  carried  out,  show  that  two  alternative  methods  are 
open.  Either  the  taxpayer  may  be  assessed  on  his  (sup- 
posed) real  net  receipts,  or  certain  external  indications  may 
be  taken  as  a  guide.  The  former  is  generally  found  where 
profits  are  taxed  through  a  general  income  tax,  England 
and  Italy  supply  us  with  the  leading  examples.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  arriving  at  the  true  net  profits 
have  hindered  other  countries  from  completely  following 
this  course*  The  French  method  has  seemed,  if  less 
equitable  in  the  abstract,  yet  in  reality  fairer  It  does 
not,  in  Mill's  phrase,  *  tax  conscience.'  Nevertheless  there 
is  a  cumbrousncss  and,  in  part^  a  want  of  elasticity  about 
It  The  long  lists  of  trades  coming  under  the  PaUnte^  with 
the  great  varieties  in  the  permanent  and  the  proportional 
charges,  must  add  to  the  labour  of  administration.  Its 
inequalities  must  also  be  great.  Neither  the  population 
of  the  district  nor  Uie  rent  of  residence  and  business 
premises  can  give  anything  more  than  a  faint  presump- 
tion of  profits.  The  Paiente  is  very  far  from  being  a  pro- 
portional tax  on  industrial  gains:  It  rather  resembles  a 
charge  on  certain  necessaries  of  the  business,  such  as 
buildings,  labour,  or  motive  power.  It  accordingly  marks 
a  lower  stage  in  the  development  of  taxation.  The  fair 
assessment  of  profits  may  be  at  present  beyond  the  power 


^  For  a  full  enumeration  of  the  Isi-scs  of  ihc  cor|XiraUon  lax  see  S^ligmmn, 
£ssajfS,  176-9.  The  most  important  are  those  given  in  the  (ext  |  sec  also 
Adams,  Ft  name,  449-466. 
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of  financial  adminiHtralion,  but  efforts  should  be  made  in 
that  direction.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  external 
marks,  which  are  now  regarded  as  conclusive^  should  rather 
be  used  as  presumptionSf  whose  weight  will  be  affected  by 
other  conditions,  and  it  is  probably  by  this  method  that 
advance  will  actually  be  made. 

Another  noticeable  feature  of  the  Continental  taxation  of 
industry  is  its  aid  to  local  revenues.  The  ;f 2,500,000  that 
the  Patente  gives  to  the  French  departments  and  commuHes 
is  paralleled  on  a  smaller  scale  in  the  case  of  Germany, 
There  the  local  revenues  are  recruited  partly  by  additions 
to  the  direct  taxes,  and,  with  some  exceptions,  this  applies 
to  the  taxation  of  industry.^  Austria  follows  the  same 
method,  by  which  a  branch  of  income  that  is  free  in 
England  is  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  public  revenues 
of  the  locality  in  which  it  is  situated.  We  have  already 
seen  reason  to  reject  the  plan  of  taxing  income^  or  its 
separate  parts,  locally,  and  it  appears  better  to  use  the 
license  system  for  the-  purpose  of  recruiting  local  funds* 
Thus  the  Paienie  and  licenses  in  France  might  be  so  re- 
modelled as  to  create  (i)  a  general  tax  on  trade  incomes, 
(2)  a  considerable  local  receipt  from  the  *  fixed  '  part  of  the 
PaUnie^  in  combination  with  a  further  development  of  the 
existing  licenses. 

§  13.  The  incidence  of  taxes  on  industry  is  not  quite 
so  definite  as  writers  on  finance  often  suppose.  Pure 
or  economic  profit  is  made  up  of  two  distinct  elements, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  receiver  of  interest  and  the 
earner  of  employers*  gain  can  shift  taxation  is  not  the 
same.  In  the  actual  forms  of  taxation  a  proportional 
tax  on  profit  may  cut  away  more  of  one  element  than  of 
the  other  in  different  cases.  Thus  the  distribution  of 
the  burden  between  interest  and  earnings  may  be  un* 
equal,  but  as  regards  outsiders^. shifting  to  them  can  only 
be  effected  V  y   the   possible   check   to    accumulation    of 

*  Cohn,  |§  461-3;  Reitzenstem  in  SchBnberg»  62  J ;  Fournkr  tie  Flaix, 
401  seq.     Far  the  fulufc  in  Prussin  the  industry  tax  will  be  alLog^ther  lucal. 
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capita!.  Where,  however,  taxatio|r  is  not  proportioned 
to  pure  profit  the  effect  may  ^  very  diflTerent.  it  is 
not  hard  to  understand  that  taxation  so  unequal  as  the 
Paten te  may  drive  out  some  of  the  producers,  and  enable 
the  survivors  to  shift  the  charge  to  consumers.  The  tax 
becomes  one  of  the  expenses  of  production >  AgaJn^  the 
local  inequalities  may  allow  of  higher  gains  in  some  dis- 
tricts, and  cause  higher  prices  in  others,  in  which  latter 
case  the  consumer  suffers.  Differences  between  trades 
may,  and  probably  will,  affect  the  distribution  of  industry; 
and  thereby  cause  a^iffused  incidence  too  complicated 
_to  trace.  The  same  consequences  must  ibUowthe  use 
of  taxes  with  different  rates  within  a  connected  area  like 
Germany.  Specially  heav>'  taxation  in  one  State  may 
actually,  in  some  degree,  increase  the  profits  of  producers 
elsewhere,  by  raising  the  price  of  the  commodity  within 
one  district ;  but  it  is  still  more  likely  to  press  on  the 
producers  subject  to  it. 

On  the  whole,  the  taxatbn  of  industry  has  not  ap- 
proached so  closely  to  a  tax  on  pure  profit  as  that  on  land 
has  to  a  tax  on  economic  rent.  This  circumstance  is  partly 
due  to  the  greater  complication  of  the  matter,  but  also 
to  the  less  perfect  development  of  fiscal  methods. 


CHAPTER   III 


PERSONAL   AND   WAGES   TAXES 


§  T,  Older  than  the  taxes  that  we  have  beenengafred  In 
considering,  but  now  of  Ifttle  importance,  are  the  capitation 
or  poll  taxes,  so  familiar  to  students  of  mediaeval  finance* 
Their  origin  is  evidently  found  hi  the  idea  that  persons,  as 
such,  should  contribute  to  the  wants  of  the  public  power. 
Capitation  and  property  taxes  were  the  two  great  cate- 
gories of  receipts  in  early  times.  When  the  greater  part  of 
a  community  possessed  little  accumulated  wealth,  the 
method  of  taxing  each  adult  for  a  fixed  sum  was  natural. 
What  is  very  suitable  in  a  rude  state  of  society  is  alto- 
gether unfitted  for  a  progressive  and  civilised  one.  No 
modern  State  could  employ  a  capitation  tax  as  a  sub- 
stantial source  of  revenue.  Its  inequality  and  directness 
combine  to  make  it  unpopular.  The  remains  of  this 
form  of  personal  taxation  are^  however,  very  generali 
though  their  interest  is  rather  historical  or  political  than 
financial. 

The  equal  taxation  of  persons  by  poll  taxes  or  capita- 
tions generally  develops  by  some  form  of  graduation  into 
an  income  tax/  or,  as  happened  widely  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  is  replaced  by  an  excise  on  the  necessaries  of  life. 
The  sense  of  proportion  accounts  for  the  former,  as  the  great 
dislike  to  the  capitation  tax  does  for  the  latter.  But  several 

^  It  is  s^ificant  that  Adam  Smith  dtscusses  the  income  tax  under  Ihe  lille 
^  capiUlion  taxes/  IVeaiih  ^f  iSfaihns.  367- 
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countries,  notwithstanding,  retain  a  sinall  charge  on  the 
person  of  each  contributor 

§  z  English  history  supplies  us  mth  some  illustrations 
of  the  poll  tax.  The  first  was  in  1377,  followed  immediately 
by  those  of  1379  and  1380  (the  latter  the  proximate  cause 
of  the  Peasant  Revolt),  The  tw^o  latter  were  graduated 
according  to  rank*  At  intervals  the  graduated  poll  tax 
reappears,  as  in  1453^  1513*  and  1641.  Its  last  employment 
was  under  William  IIL  in  the  French  war,  and  it  ceased 
completely  after  1698,* 

The  French  capitation  was  first  levied  in  1695,  and 
continued  with  changes  up  to  the  Revolution,  It  was 
graduated  ;  at  first  twenty- two  classes  were  formed,  but 
this  part  of  the  system  was  altered  in  r/oi*  The  con- 
stituent Assembly  created  the  personal  tax  ( 1 79 1)»  which 
consisted  of  the  value  of  three  dayV  labour^  and  added 
it  to  the  mobiiier.  The  price  of  the  day's  labour  is  deter- 
mined for  each  commune  by  the  Council  of  the  depart- 
ment, within  the  limits  of  5*;^,  and  is,  3^.  No  addition 
can  be  made  for  local  charges,  and  where  an  octroi  is 
levied,  the  personal  tax  may  be  paid  out  of  it.  So  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  the  total  yield  is  between  j£'6oo,000 
and  ;£^700,000.^ 

The  Italian  States  possessed  complicated  capitation  taxes 
which  have  not  survived  the  establishment  of  the  present 
kingdom.  So  did  many  of  the  German  States; 'of  which, 
the  class  tax  of  Prussia  was  the  most  noticeable  The 
poll  tax  of  181  r  was  replaced  by  the  class  tax  of  1820 
by  which  the  mass  of  the  population  was  grouped  in 
four  classes,  paying  various  rates,  from  £\  i6j.  to  grf. 
The  income  tax  and  the  class  tax  were  separated  in  185 1, 
and  the  latter,  confined  to  incomes  under  jf  150,  was  di- 
vided into  twelve  classes,  which,  under  the  law  of  1875,  paid 
from  "^s.  to  £ji  12s.,  incomes  under  £21  being  exempt. 
By  the  law  of  189 1  the  class  tax  was  absorbed  in  the  income 
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*  De  Pa^nen,  i.  139-151 
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tax,  and  incomes  under  £4$  are  exempted.  The  Saxon 
income  tax  in  its  lower  part  is  practically  the  same  as  a 
capitation  tax.  The  poll  tax  also  survives  in  Switzerland, 
where  it  is  chiefly  employed  for  local  purposes,  and  not  in 
all  the  cantons. 

Russia  J  which  had  long  preserved  the  capitation,  aban- 
doned it  in  1887,  The  nobility  had  been  always  exempt, 
and,  since  1866,  the  commercial  classes.  While  it  was  in 
force  the  rate  varied  from  district  to  district,  and  its  amount 
was  about  ^£9,000,000  (taking  the  rouble  at  its  nominal 
value). 

In  the  United  States  poll  taxes  have  been  used  from  the 
colonial  period.  At  present,  more  than  half  of  the  States 
have  them  in  force,  mostly  for  the  state  or  commonwealth 
revenue,  but,  in  some  cases,  for  the  counties,  and  in  others 
for  education,  or  road  making.  In  some  commonwealths 
the  payment  of  the  poll  tax  is  a  condition  of  the  suflTrage,^ 

In  addition  to  the  taxes  already  noticed,  we  should 
mention  the  services  demanded  by  the  State  from  its 
citizens.  Military  service  is  the  most  prominent,  and  it 
is  a  large  part  of  the  real,  as  distinguished  from  the 
nominal,  cost  of  Continental  armies.  The  real  nature  of 
this  service,  as  a  tax,  is  best  shown  by  the  compensatory 
tax  ( W€hrstetier\  imposed  on  those  who  do  not  serve, 
which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  controversy  in  Germany, 

The  method  of  Presiaiwns  in  France  for  the  repair  of 
roads  is  another  example,  and  there  too  the  alternative 
of  working  or  paying  is  open.  The  mediaeval  system 
of  finance  availed  itself  more  extensively  of  this  direct 
method  of  procuring  resources ;  the  surviving  instances  in 
modern  times  are — -with  the  exception  of  military  duty — 
more  curious  than  important 

§  3,  The  poll  or  capitation  tax  is  far  from  being  a 
pure  tax  on   wages :    the  taxation  of  professions  through 


'  Seligman,  FumHi^  Sf^ftsius  ^f  A  met  rmft  Comm^tnuiolihs^  53 ;  cp*  Ely, 
TajratiffHj  209  J:  1.     This  wa^s  the  ca^  in  Mai^sflchuseLls  until  ihc  flmendnient 

tl^dnslitution  in  ]S9t,  Massmhmdts  Tax  C&mmissim  Rep&rl  (rSg;),  5. 
H    H    2 
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Schedule  D  of  the  English  Income  Tax%  and  by  the  fourth 
division  (Tabic  D)  of  the  Faient^^  is  a  nearer  approach 
to  that  point.  Attempts  to  reach  the  great  body  of  wage- 
earners  are  generally  made  by  means  of  indirect  taxation. 
The  enforcement  of  a  capitation  tax  is  certain  to  meet 
with,  at  leasts  passive  opposition,  and  in  any  case  its 
productiveness  cannot  be  great  The  method  of  using  it 
as  a  necessary  condition  to  acquiring  full  political  rights 
may  be  admissible  if  the  receipts  are  given  to  local  bodies, 
but  this  regulation  is  political  rather  than  financial 

The  general  result  is  that  this  form  of  taxation  is  decay- 
ing. Its  persistence  is  due  to  the  financial  conservatism 
that  1*^  so  strong  in  most  countries.  It  is  altogether  out  of 
place  in  the  modern  financial  system,  and  though  it  may  for 
a  time  survive  in  some  Swiss  cantons  or  American  States, 
its  importance  will  w^  believe,  steadily  diminish. 

The  incidence  of  personal  taxes^  especially  in  the  form 
of  capitations  on  day  labourers,  has  been  regarded  by  many 
writers  as  wholly  on  the  employers,  or  through  them 
ultimately  on  the  consumers  of  the  products  they  turn  out, 
but  this  conclusion  is  not  by  any  means  certain.  it 
is  far  more  probable  that  a  small  tax  on  the  poorer  classes 
will  lower,  or  prevent  a  rise  in,  their  mode  of  living.  Its 
action  on  population  is  far  too  indefinite  to  be  used  for 
laying  down  an  absolute  rule.  Much  will  depend  on  the  ex- 
act form  of  the  tax,  whether  uniform  or  graduated,  confined 
to  the  head  of  the  family  or  extended  to  its  other  adult 
members.  No  proposition  in  finance  has  been  more  dan- 
gerous in  its  application  than  that  which  declares  that  the 
labourer  cannot  permanently  suffer  from  taxation.^ 

^  Lord  Avebary  {StixtisiHul J&umal,  Istlv,  567)  regards  this  passage  as  '  an 
admission  which  amounts  almoitt  ta  a  surrender*  of  the  position  taken  with 
rcsp<ct  to  the  theory  of  equal  tUifusion  In  an  earlier  pajrt  of  this  work  (see  Book 
ill.  ch.  5 1  9  4)'  It  is,  however,  pie  rely  a  criticism  of  the  ejcaggcTated  form  of 
the  doctrine  held  by  the  Physiocrats  and  Ricardo.  To  hold  that  talx>ufers 
do  not  always,  or  even  generally,  shift  capitation  taxes  k  quite  conji$tenl  with 
Lclieving  that  taxes  are  not  equally  diffused. 
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§  I.  At  the  op|>osite  extreme  to  capitation  or  personal 
taxes  are  those  that  are  imposed  on  property.  The  an- 
tithesis  between  '  persons '  and  *  things  *  or,  in  economic 
language,  between  services  and  commodities,  is  apparent  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  society.  When  the  period  of  con- 
tributions in  kind  is  passed,  the  first  objects  of  taxation 
are  the  persons  and  property  of  the  subjects.  The  pro* 
perty  tax  is  probably  older  than  the  separate  charges  on 
the  yield  of  land,  or  capital,  or  even  labour  ;  the  sum  of 
existing  wealth  is  an  easier,  though  not  so  fair  an  object 
for  imposition.  Land,  slaves,  and  oxen — the  res  fttancipi  of 
Roman  law — with  household  goods  generally  are  the  com- 
modities that  first  fall  under  taxation  :  they  are  on  the  spot, 
easily  estimated,  and  in  most  cases  proportioned  to  the  land 
under  cultivation.  As  society  advances  and  new  forms 
of  wealth  come  into  existence,  the  injustice  of  the  oM 
system  becomes  evident,  and  taxation  is  extended  to 
movable  property,  either  by  special  taxes,  or,  more  gener- 
ally, by  including  it  in  the  category  of  taxabfe  objects. 
The  difficulties  m  the  way  turn  out  to  be  too  strong : 
personal  property  gradually  escaped  from  the  duty  of 
contributing.^  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  fate  of  the 
projjerty  tax  wherever  it  has  been  tried  ;  in  ancient  Rome^ 
in  the  various  attempts  in  England,  as  also  with  the  French 
Taiiie  and  the  later  Dixiemes  and  Vingd^mes  of  the 
eighteenth  century* 

^  In  Mr,  Etowcirs  words  *  perisontil  property  slipped  out  t^F  assessment,'  iiL 
85  ;  see  also  Cannan,  Hisi^^ty  (/  i^rii/  ^u/tfj,  for  I  he  limiiatign  uf  rates  to 
immovable  property. 
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This  very  general  tendency  to  disintegration  in  the 
property  tax  h  partly  due  to  its  economical  defects, 
partly  to  technical  difTiculties  in  its  administration.  As 
regards  the  former  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  speaking 
generally,  the  property  tax  is  merely  a  form  of  assessment 
the  payment  being  really  made  out  of  income.  Taxation 
that  falls  on  capital  in  the  strict  sense  must  diminish  the 
sum  of  the  community's  wealth,  a  process  that  cannot 
continue  indefinitely.  In  using  property  as  the  basis  for 
taxation  there  is  always  a  danger  of  trenching  on  the 
accumulated  resources  of  the  society.  A  second  obstacle 
lies  in  the  fact  that  property  is  not  really  a  fair  gauge  of 
taxable  capacity.  Some  forms  of  wealth  give  a  lower  return 
than  others,  and  in  special  cases  may  even  involve  outlay. 
If,  as  we  saw,^  income  or  revenue  is  on  the  whole  a  satis- 
factory standard  for  taxation^  a  property  tax,  unless  carefully 
balanced  by  other  charges,  is  unjustifiable.  It  is  the  result 
of  a  confused  idea  a.'^  to  the  true  measure  of  taxation. 

The  technical  difficulties  result  from  the  nature  of 
property*  In  many  cases  it  is  only  an  abstraction  obtained 
by  capitalising  revenue.  This  is  pre-eminently  true  of  the 
great  mass  of  property  in  which  the  modern  stock  exchange 
deals.  Shares  of  companies  and  public  debts  are  only 
of  value  in  consequence  of  their  revenue,  and  their  capital 
value  is  reached  by  a  process  of  estimation ;  it  is  besides 
constantly  varying  in  a  way  that  does  not  allow  of  precise 
measurement.  Income  is  a  definite  receipt  during  any 
given  period,  and  is  therefore  a  better  object  for  charge 
The  difficulty  of  reaching  the  multifarious  forms  of  per- 
sonal property  is  a  further  objection.  To  arrive  at  the 
amount  of  taxable  wealth  and  to  assess  it  fairly  is  quite 
impossible.  The  *  slipping  away '  that  always  takes  place 
leads  to  grave  inequalities  and  injustice.  The  owners  of 
certain  forms  of  wealth  are  unduly  burdened  by  having 
to  pay  the  share  of  those  who  have  evaded  their  duty 
These  are  sufficient  grounds  to  justify  the  very  general 
abandonment  of  the  property  tax  as  a  leading  source 
»  Bk.  iii.  ch.  J,  g  ij. 
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of  revenue,^  Taxes  on  produce  {ErtragssteHem),  such  as 
those  discussed  in  preceding  chapters  of  this  book%  take  its 
place  or  survive  it,  while  they  in  turn  tend  to  develop  into 
the  income  tax. 

§  2.  The  property  taK  has,  however,  maintained  its 
ground  in  two  countries.  Switzerland  still  possesses, 
but  in  most  instances  with  great  modifications,  this  ancient 
method.  Though  the  central  government  does  not  avail 
itself  of  the  property  tax— except  in  the  charge  for 
military  exemption — all  the  cantons  employ  it  The  forms 
adopted  are  varied,  complex,  and  often  changed.-  Their 
characteristics  will  be  best  understood  by  takinjj  a  single 
canton  and  examining  its  system.  That  used  in  Zurich 
divides  property -holders  into  classes.  The  lowest,  those 
under  ;^8oo,  pay  on  one- half  only ;  the  second,  those 
between  ;f8oo  and  £2poo,  pay  on  one-half  of  jf  800,  and  on 
thr^e- fifths  of  the  excess.  Between  ^^^2,000  and  ;t 4,000 
taxation  is  imposed  on  seven-tenths  of  the  excess  over 
;f 2,000;  between  ;f4,ooo  and  £%poo  on  four-fifths  of  the 
excess.  For  property  under  ;^  16,000  only  nine- tenths  of  the 
excess  over  £%^ooo  is  charged,  while  any  amount  over 
;^ 1 6,000  is  charged  at  its  full  value.^  Under  sudi  a  scale 
the  smaller  properties  escape  very  easily.  The  Zurich 
method    is    modified    in    other  cantons.     In    Graubiinden 

*  But  sec  §  4,  ht/ra^  for  the  partial  revival  of  this  iak  ;  atw  cp.  Bk.  iv*  ch.  9, 
for  inheritance  taxes,  which  are  closely  akin  to  sudden  charges  imposed  on 
pfopefiy. 

"  The  total  mass  of  legislation  and  legislative  proposals  is  quite  over- 
whelming* It  has  Ijcen  collected  with  characteristic  ihoroughoe^  in  the 
elaboraLe  work  of  Sthani,  Dk  SUtiern  dtr  ScAwatz  (over  2,OOo  pages  in 
5  volumes). 

*  The  foliowing  table  will  show  the  rates  of  ch&^e — 

Prpp€rty,  Sum  fharg^ahh^ 

£  £ 

400  200 

Soo  400 

1*200  640,  L€»  I  of  Soo  and  |  of  4<x> 

2|00O  ],]2Q,  r,fp  ,j  „  of  1,200 

4,000  3,520,  L€.  '^tt  ofthe  cKtra  2*000 

S,000  5f720,  or  (  of  the  extra  4tOOO 

16,000  1 2,920,  or  1"^  for  the  extra  S,ooo 

20,000  16^920,  iKc  extTB  4,000  being  all  charged. 
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the  lowest  class  is  charged  at  the  'simple*  rate;  in  the 
next  class  lo  per  cent  additional  is  placed  on  the  entire 
property ;  in  the  third  20  per  cent,  and  so  on  till  in  the 
eleventh  class  the  rate  is  double.  The  more  primitive 
canton  of  Uri  has  a  hip;her  rate  of  progression ;  from  ^V 
of  1  per  cent,  on  property  under  jf  1,200,  it  rises  to  ^  of  r 
per  cent,  on  properties  over  ;£^r  6,000.  The  town  canton  of 
Bale  makes  but  three  classes  :  ^  of  I  per  cent  is  paid  by 
estates  under  ^£4,000 ;  -spff  of  i  per  cent,  on  those  between 
jf  4,000  and  £$,000 ;  and  i  of  i  per  cent  on  those  over  £SjOOO. 
In  some  cantons  there  is  no  progression,  all  properties 
being  taxed  at  the  same  rate.  Communal  taxation  is  also 
in  many  cases  levied  on  property,  but  it  is  rarely  pro- 
gressive (e^,  in  Zurich  communis  are  forbidden  to  impose 
a  progressive  rate),  and  generally  moderate  in  amount 

The  Swiss  system  of  property  taxation  suggests  several 
points  of  financial  interest  Though  a  long- established 
form,  it  has  been  gradually  adjusted  in  accordance  with 
modern  ideas,  and  is  used  to  supply  gaps  in  the  other  kinds 
of  taxation.  The  aim  of  taxing  permanent  incomes  at  a 
higher  rate  is  accomplished  by  a  tax  that  does  not 
touch  pure  earnings.  Non-revenue-yielding  wealth  is  also 
reached,  and  the  democratic  ideal  of  reducing  the  burden 
on  the  smaller  incomes  is  in  some  degree  realised.  But 
notwithstanding  this  tendency,  the  rates  are  so  moderate 
that  the  effect  on  capital  is  hardly  perceptible.  Evasion 
perhaps  accounts  for  a  good  deal  of  this  indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  wealthy,  and  shows  that  the  administrative 
system  is  far  from  perfect*  Again,  the  very  narrow  areas 
within  which  the  several  systems  arc  applied,  and  the 
smallness  of  the  populations  affected,  make  the  ojieration  of 
the  taxes  more  difficult  to  use  for  generalisation.*     They 

*  The  fotlowing  are  the  areas  «nd  pfipulations  of  I  he  cantons  rcrcncfl  lo — 

S»/mtr£  Miks* 


CoHi&H. 


Bile  (town)    .. 
Graubtlndcn  ,,. 
Uri...     ...     ... 

Zllrich 


22 

415 
665 


P&^itl^m§, 


73^749 

17.249 
337 ►tSj 
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are,   in   fact,   a   remarkable   form    of  local  taxation,  and 
should  be  so  regarded. 

§  3.  One  of  the  many  points  of  likeness  between  the 
American  States  or  *  Commonwealths  '  and  the  Swiss  Can- 
tons is  their  use  of  the  general  tax  on  property.  But  on 
closer  examination  the  special  differences  are  more  im- 
portant than  the  general  resemblance.  The  American  tax 
is  not  in  any  case  progressive,  and  is  rarely  accompanied 
by  anything  resembling  an  income  tax.  Another  feature 
of  diflference  is  the  apportionment  system  adopted  in  the 
United  States.  A  given  sum  has  to  be  divided  over  the 
several  counties  of  a  State  in  proportion  to  their  assess- 
ment, and  the  valuation  of  property  is  in  consequence  put 
by  the  county  officials  at  the  lowest  figure  admissible. 
The  system  adopted  in  Ohio  may  serve  as  an  illustration 
of  the  general  methods.  By  a  constitutional  provision  all 
property  (with  some  insignificant  exceptions)  must  be 
taxed.  To  carry  out  this  law  real  property  is  valued  once 
in  ten  years  by  assessors  appointed  for  the  purpose,  who  are 
to  take  each  plot  *at  its  true  value  in  money;'  As  the 
assessors  in  each  county  compare  results  they  are  probably 
uniform,  but  as  between  different  counties  there  is  often 
great  difference,  which  is  corrected,  though  imperfectly,  by 
a  board  of  equalisation.  For  personal  property  an  elaborate 
series  of  queries  is  issued  to  each  adult,  who  is  bound 
to  answer  them,  and  to  swear  to  the  truth  of  his  return. 
The  number  of  cattle^  watches,  pianos,  merchandise,  money, 
stocks,  bonds,  &c.,  have  to  be  declared,  and  their  selling 
value  stated.^  Nothing  could  apparently  be  more  search- 
ing and  effective.  Other  States  possess  tax  laws  quite  as 
rigorous.  In  Georgia  both  land  and  personalty  are  in-- 
eluded  in  the  queries  issued,  which,  moreover,  contain  a 
question  as  to  evasion.  Unfortunately  the  universal  ex- 
perience is  that  the  greater  part  of  personal  property  is  not 
returned.  Assessors'  reports,  Governors'  messages,  and 
reports  of  tax  commissions  all  dwell  on  this  fact.     The 

*  The  above  accoiinl  of  the  Ohio  properly  U\  h  conUensed  from  Ely, 
Taxathn,  Pi.  ii.  ch.  4,  which  gives  full  details. 
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New  York  report  of  Mr.  Wells  in  1S7!  is  quite  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Maryland  report  of  Professor  Ely  in  !886 
while  Professor  Seligman  declares  emphatically  that  ^  the 
general  property  tax  as  actually  administered  to  day  is 
beyond  ail  doubt  one  of  the  worst  taxes  known  in  the 
civilised  world/  *  The  reasons  for  this  general  condem- 
nation are  not  far  to  seek.  They  are,  first  of  all,  lax 
administration.  Officials  elected  for  short  terms  cannot  be 
expected  to  scrutinise  very  closely  the  answers  of  their 
constituents.  Palpably  inadequate  returns  are  accepted 
with  little  question,  and  the  wealthiest  get  off  best,  A 
second  cause  is  the  local  nature  of  the  property  tax,  as 
compared  with  the  national,  or  even  universal  movement 
of  the  finer  forms  of  personal  property.  Bonds  and  shares 
are  easily  moved  outside  a  State  during  the  time  of  assess- 
ment, and  more  obvious  forms  of  capital  have  to  be 
leniently  treated  to  avoid  their  emigration.  Mr.  Wells 
has  pointed  out  very  forcibly  the  discouragement  to  capital 
that  the  New  York  system  gave,^  In  contrast  with  those 
of  Pennsylvania  and  other  adjoining  States  ;  but  in  practice 
the  pressure  is  very  slight.  One  fact  suffices  to  establish 
the  defectiveness  of  the  property  assessments.  It  is  the 
decline  in  the  declared  value  of  personal  property  during 
a  period  in  which  wealth  has  beyond  question  increased 
enormously.  The  personal  property  in  New  York 
State  in  1869  was  assessed  at  $434,000,000,  in  1875  it 
had  fallen  to  $407,000,000,  and  in  1885  to  $332,000,000 
i>.  a  decline  of  over  $100,000,000  in  the  commercial 
centre  of  the  Union,  The  similar  figures  for  real  pro- 
perty are,  for  1869  81,532,000,000,  for  1875  $1,960,000,000 
and  for  1885  $2,762,000,000,  or  an  increase  of  nearly 
$1,230,000,000.^ 

'  Essays^  61,  The  recent  Ohio  Tax  Commission  is  equally  entphatic* 
*The  system  as  it  is  actually  aft  ministered  results  in  debauching  the  moral 
sense.  It  is  a  school  of  perjuryn  It  sends  l^ge  amounts  of  properly  into 
hiding.     It  drives  capit&L  in  iaigt  quantities  from  the  Stiite/  Rfpifri^  24* 

•  Quite  &£  striking  is  the  case  of  Cincinnati.     The  fnUowing  figure  jjive 
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The  defects  of  the  American  property  tax  are,  it  would 
appear,  beyond  remedy,  and  therefore  it  may  be  anticipated 
that  it  wfll  in  the  future  be  transformed  into  a  land  tax 
with  additional  charges  on  other  selected  receipts^  and  per- 
haps finally  into  an  income  tax;*  We  may,  however,  con- 
jecture that  a  system  of  state  income  taxes  wilt  also  fail 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  localising  income.  The  conclusion 
already  reached  ^  that  the  income  tax  is  best  suited  for  the 
national  government  applies  fully  to  the  United  States* 
The  most  promising  sources  of  state  revenue  seem  to  be 
land  and  license  taxes.^  But  whatever  be  the  new  forms 
adopted  the  property  tax  is  decisively  condemned.* 

§  4.  Notwithstanding  the  weight  of  past  experience,  there 
has  been  during  the  last  few  years  a  distinct  reaction  in 
favour  of  the  taxation  of  property.     Democratic  sentiment 

the  amounts  a^<iesf»cd  to  rcaky  and  personaUy  respectively  al  three  dL Hereat 
periwls — 

t  \  •  , 

1837  66,454,602  67,21s,  tot 

1868  68,559,040  68,412,285 

181*2         I       144,108,810  ►         44,735,670 

We  thus  see  that  while  real  property  has  more  than  doubled  in  valuCi  the 
personal  property  rclurncd  is  roughly  aljcjut  two- thirds  of  what  it  was  twenty- 
live  yciirs  previously*  For  further  details  as  to  evasion  see  the  cjcccllent  Report 
uf  ihc  Tax  Cammhshn  fffOkf^  (1893),  c.'4j>cdally  24-31. 

'  The  Massachusetts  Tax  Comitiissiun^  while  recognisiriE  certain  of  the 
advantages  of  an  income  tax,  declines  to  recunimeiid  its  adoption.  See  ^ipori^ 
85-7,  *  Bk.  ill.  cb.  6,  §3. 

'  The  best  American  authorities  approve  of  the  corporal ifin  tax  as  a 
peeuliarly  suitable  form  of  revenue  for  the  States,  Thus  Vrof.  Adams 
concludes  that  *  in  view  of  the  pcculisir  duties  imposed  upon  a  State,  and 
because  of  the  nature  of  eoiporation  and  natural  monopolies,  that  all  special 
and  corporation  ta>ses  should  be  assigned  to  the  State  as  an  exclusive  source 
of  revenue/     Ft'fiani-^^  503. 

*  On  the  whole  subject  of  the  property  tax  see  the  L^a/  Tmtitimt  Ite^riof 
Mr*  Wells  an4  his  colleagues,  made  in  1S71 ;  Professor  Seligman^s  chapter, 
*Tbe  General  Property  Tax,*  Essnyr,  23-61  ;  his  Finamt  StaHsda  &f  ike 
Amtrumt  Ci>mmmtwmiihs,  53-66;  and  Professor  Ely *s  7\i.ratkm,  146-201,  in 
which  a  mass  of  evidence  ts  collected  showing  the  grievances  that  ari^e  from 
the  property  tax.  Professor  Ely,  however,  fails  to  notice  that  the  sanve 
arguments  may  be  urged  against  the  state  income  taxes  advocated  by  him  in  a 
later  part  of  his  valuable  work  (3S7-31  [). 
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and  the  latest  financial  the^jries  have  conjointly  sup- 
ported the  reintroduction  of  a  charge  on  realised  wealth  as 
such-  The  most  iniportant  instances  of  the  actual  adoption 
of  this  policy  are  supphed  by  Prussia  and  Holland*  In  the 
former  country  there  has  been  an  extensive  recasting  of  the 
revenue  system,  which  has  as  one  of  its  salient  points  the 
imposition  of  a  tax  on  property.  It  should,  however,  be 
noticed  that  this  new  tax  is  closely  connected  with  the  re- 
form of  the  income  tax/  and  is  expressly  described  as  a 
suppicmentary  tax  {Erganzungssttuer).  Its  functions, 
according  to  its  promoters^  are  (i)  to  impose  heavier  tax- 
ation on  *  funded  '  property,  (2)  to  cover  the  gaps  left  by 
the  income  taX|  and  (3)  to  put  the  financial  positron  on  a 
sounder  basis,^  The  rate  chosen  is  moderate,  amounting 
to  about  one  mark  for  each  2,000  marks  of  property^  or  to 
one  shilling  for  £100?  Consequently  the  anticipated  yield 
for  the  first  year  of  levy,  1895-6,  was  35,000,000  marks 
(j^  1, 750,000).  The  actual  receipts  in  1897-8  were 
jf  1, 5 55, 000  (3ijDOjOOO  marks)  in  1899- 1900  they  reached 
;Ci, 680,000*  Now  this,  as  we  shall  see^  is  less  than  20  per 
cent,  of  the  return  obtained  from  the  reformed  income  tax, 
and  hardly  seems  enough  to  justify  the  employment  of  an 
intricate  and  complicated  system  of  taxation. 

The  Dutch  measure,  though  the  outcome  of  similar  ten- 
dencies, yet  differs  in  one  most  important  respect.  It  is 
intended  to  be  at  once  an  income  and  a  property  tax,  and 
is  correlated  not  by  a  general  income  tax,  but  by  a  profes- 


*  Sec  S  S|  in/ra. 

*  See  Ft'nanz  Arfhiv^  x.  3 70,  where  the  reasons  for  ihe  measure  are  giveo 
at  length. 

*  The  precise  rales  are  : — Properly  under  6,000  marks  is  free  ;  between  6^000 
and  24,000  marks  the  lax  rises  from  3  marks  to  ji  marks,  at  the  rate  of  i  mark 
for  each  cotnpleic  increment  of  2,000  marks.  Between  24,000  an<i  60,000  niarks 
the  increments  are  4,000  marks  and  the  mcre^sed  duty  2  marks.  Between  6o,ocx> 
and  aoo^ooo  marks  the  mcrcmcius  and  increased  duly  are  10,000  nmrks  and 
5  marks  respectively*  From  I  hat  point  wp  to  2,000,000  markf^  incTcmcnu  and 
extra  lax  are  doubled.  A  property  uf  3,000,000  marks  (jf  100,000)  tlicrefore 
pays  1,000  marks  (/so).  Every  further  addiUon  of  100,000  marks  involves  an 
increased  charge  of  50  marks. 
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stonal  or  vocation  tax.  It  is  thus  complementary  rather  than 
supplementary.  A  combined  income  and  property  tax,  in 
a  country  like  Holland,  must  necessarily  be  more  productive 
than  a  tax  on  earnings  ;  and  accordingly  the  estimate  of  the 
property  tax  for  1894  was  doub!e  that  of  the  tax  on  pro- 
fessional incomes.  In  this  case  too,  the  rate  is  not  exces- 
sive. Properties  under  13,000  florins  escape  altogether 
Those  a  little  higher  pay  two  or  four  florins,  according  as 
the  excess  is  i,ooo  or  2,000  florins*  Higher  properties  pay 
one-eighth  of  i  per  cent.,  the  first  10,000  florins  being 
exempt  Possessions  beyond  200,000  florins  pay  one-fifth 
of  I  per  cent,  on  the  excess.^  Both  the  taxes  just  con- 
sidered are  very  slightly  progressive,  or  rather  degressive 
in  character,  and  the  Dutch,  which,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  intended  for  both  income  and  property,  is  the  milder. 
The  estimated  produce  for  these  taxes  for  1901-2  is  some- 
what under  ;f  3,000,000. 

§  5.  The  failure  of  property  taxes  in  so  many  separate  casesp 
and  the  clearer  comprehension  of  income  as  the  true  normal 
source  of  taxation,  have  made  the  plan  of  a  general  tax  on 
revenue  or  income  appear  advisable.  We  have  noticed  the 
imperfections  and  dangers  of  the  single  income  tax  :  it  is 
now  rather  as  one  of  the  constituents  of  a  general  system  of 
taxation  that  we  have  to  estimate  it  In  this  aspect  we 
find  that  the  income  tax  is  a  distinctly  modern  product, 
and  one  that  is  likely  to  grow  in  importance,  A  well- 
balanced  financial  system  will  derive  a  large  part  of  its 
receipts  from  direct  taxation,  as  otherwise  an  approach  to 
just  distribution  would  hardly  be  possible.  Amongst  the 
objects  of  these  direct  chaises  the  produce  of  land,  capital, 
and  labour  must  take  their  place,  and  when  they  have  each 
come  under  contribution  the  elements  of  the  income  tax 
are  present     The  close  anaIog>^  between  the  four  direct 

'  For  the  new  Dutch  system  sec  Boissevaii>*s  elaborate  itudy,  Fin&nt  Arckiv^ 

kxi.  419-6SZ  {reprinted  separately) ;  also  Scligman*  Essayi,  322-30.  The 
measures  are  due  to  the  emtnent  economist  Pterson,  and  were  defended  by  him 
Qti  fiimnciaii  not  on  siicial  grounds* 
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coiitributioos  in  France  and  the  five  schedules  of  the 
English  income  tax  is  evident^  and  this  resemblance  ex- 
tends to  the  German  *  produce  taxes/  There  iS|  however 
one  very  important  difference ;  the  taxes  on  the  several 
elements  of  wealth  are  far  less  elastic  in  yield.  Thus  the 
French,  German,  and  Italian  land  taxes  have  a  fixity  that 
IS  not  found  in  the  income  tax  ;  and  the  other  produce 
taxes,  though  possessing  more  expansive  power,  are  not  yet 
at  all  as  effective  as  is  desirable :  the  Patcntc  expands  more 
slowly  than  Schedule  D,  There  are  besides  various  gaps 
in  the  most  developed  of  the  Continental  ^produce  taxes/ 
State  creditors  in  France  escaj>e  taxation,  while  the 
English  and  Italian  fundholders  pay  on  that  part  of  their 
revenue.  Mortgages  and  other  forms  of  loanable  capital 
also  manage  to  avoid  their  proper  share,  which  would  be 
impossible  with  the  income  tax.  But  the  actual  institution 
of  a  tax  on  income  is  not  due  to  refined  considerations  of 
justice :  like  most  imposts,  the  income  tax  is  tlie  child  of 
necessity.  When  other  contributions  have  been  carried  to 
their  productive  limit  the  financier  has  perforce  to  fall  back 
on  the  direct  taxation  of  income.  This  method  is  the 
more  necessary  in  a  country  where  taxation  of  the  several 
parts  of  income  is  absent  or  inadequate.  Both  conditions 
were  combined  in  the  case  of  the  first  English  income  tax 
iM9^)}  ^nd  were  also  present  in  a  great  d^ree  in  Italy  in 
1864. 

The  result  of  this  originating  cause  is  seen  in  the  use  of 
the  income  tax  as  a  complementary  receipt,  to  be  employed 
in  cases  of  pressure  and  to  meet  what  would  otherwise 
be  a  temporary  deficit.  The  aim  of  keeping  a  correct 
balance  of  expenditure  and  receipts  can  be  best  realised 
by  having  a  varying  income  tax  adjusted  to  suit  the 
special  circumstances  of  each  Budget  Thus  in  England 
the  rate  has  varied  from  1x^4^.  (if  we  include  the  earlier 


4 


*  *  If  WAS  in  this  criiiis  ni  the  revaltitionao'  ^a^  ibai,  when  Mr.  PiU  found 
the  resources  nf  tnKiLtiun  were  failing  under  hitUf  his  mind  fell  back  upon  the 
coQceptton  of  the  income  lax/     Gladstone^  Finmuiat  StaltmeHts^  14. 
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income  tax  from  2s.)  to  2d.  per  pound,  Italy  has  been 
unable  to  follow  the  same  course,  as  the  highest  rale  is  in 
her  case  requisite  in  order  to  procure  funds,  but  the  desira- 
bility of  having  a  movable  tax  of  the  kind  is  indisputable. 

Another  advantage  of  the  tax  on  income  is  the  op- 
portunity that  it  offers  for  fairly  distributing  the  burden 
of  taxation.  Fndirect  taxation,  and  particularly  that  on 
consumption,  falls  with  greatest  weight  on  the  smaller  in- 
comes, and  lets  the  rich  escape  too  easily.  An  income  tax 
with  a  suitable  scale  of  exemption  goes  far  to  correct  this 
inequality,  which  duties  on  acts  and  inheritances  also  aid  in 
remedying.  Both  on  financial  and  equitable  grounds  there 
is  a  strong  case  for  the  use  of  the  income  tax,  not  as  the 
sole  source  of  compulsory  revenue,  but  in  due  proportion 
with  other  receipts,  and  with  close  attention  to  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  country, 

§  6,  The  development  of  the  English  income  tax  throws 
light  on  many  of  the  problems  connected  with  its  general 
use.  Its  history  is  divided  into  two  periods,  (i)  that  of  the 
war  income  tax  (1798-4816),  and  (2)  that  of  the  peace  tax 
since  1842.^  The  former,  preceded  by  *  the  triple  assess- 
ment; consisted  at  first  of  a  tax  on  the  sum  of  income  to 
be  ascertained  by  the  taxpayer*s  declaration.  A  lengthy 
form  of  return  was  required,  and  a  number  of  deductions 
were  allowed,  for  repairs,  support  of  children,  insurance  pre- 
miums, &c*  The  yield  was  about  ;f6,QOO,000,^  at  the  rate 
of  10  per  cent  on  the  national  income,  estimated  by  Pitt  at 
;f  102,000,000.  Repealed  at  the  Peace  of  Amiens  in  1802, 
it  was  reimposed  in  1803,  with  the  important  change  of 
substituting  *  particular  returns  of  particular  sources  of 
income'  for  the  previous  general  return.  Thus  arose  the 
well-known    five   schedules,  and    inquiry  as   to   the  total 


*  It  has  iwicf  within    ihis  period  acLtfd   as  a  war  Ux,  vji.   in    1854-56, 
during  the  Crimean  War,  and  in  i90O'J903  for  the  Spuih  African  war. 
^  I70Q ;^6,ooo,ooo 
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amount  of  income  was  avoided.^  The  rate  was  is.  per 
pound ;  incomes  under  £60  were  exempt,  and  those  under 
;tlSO  taxed  at  a  lower  rate.  The  yield  for  the  first  year 
was  over  ^^ 5, 000,000.  In  1806  the  rate  was  raised  to  2s.  in 
the  pound,  and  several  changes  in  the  regulations  were  in- 
troduced. The  exemption  Hmit  was  lowered  to  £^0^  and 
the  allowance  for  children  withdrawn,  also  that  for  repairs, 
in  Schedule  A.  The  method  of  stoppage  at  the  Bank  was 
applied  to  Schedule  C*  With  the  high  rate  of  charge  the 
yield  was  at  first  j^ 1 2,000,000;  in  18 15  It  had  risen  to 
i;^ 1 5,642,000.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  the  Government 
desired  to  continue  the  tax  at  half  the  existing  rate,  but 
they  were  defeated  and  had  to  abandon  it. 

The  difficulties  of  English  finance  during  the  succeeding 
quarter  of  a  century  were  largely  due  to  this  mistaken 
step.  The  retention  of  the  income  tax  would  have  ail  owed 
reforms  in  other  branches  to  have  been  carried  out  with 
comparative  case.  Accordingly  competent  opinion  as 
expressed  by  Sir  H.  Farnell  and  Sayer  advised  its  reintro- 
duction.^  This  prudent  counsel  was  adopted  by  Peel  in 
1842.  His  measure^really  the  old  system  with  unim- 
portant modifications — was  enacted  for  only  three  yearSi 
and  the  rate  was  fixed  at  yd.  per  pound  (or  under  3  per 
cent).  The  yield  in  the  first  year  was  over  ;£^5, 600,000, 
the  same  as  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  in  1  Sol  At  its 
expiry  there  was  an  extension  to  1848,  and  again  to  1851. 
It  was  voted  for  one  year  in  1852 ;  in  1853  it  was 
extended  to  Ireland,  and  fixed  for  seven  years  by  Mr 
Gladstone,  who  held  out  the  prospect  of  '  its  relinquish- 
ment' at  the  end  of  that  term.     The  Crimean  war,  during 


'  They  arc— 

SchefJule  A,  Owners  uf  laud,  mcludmg  Uauses, 

tj  B.   Farmers,  including  owners  in  occupation. 

p,  C.  Fundholders. 

,,  D.  Profits  and  professions  and  all  other  gains  nn enumerated* 

„  E.   Public  Offi<^es. 

^  See  B.  Sayer,    Oh  /he  Inci^mt    Tax^    1S33 ;  Parnell,  FinAmiai  Itef&rwt 
1S30. 
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which  the  rate  rose  to  is.  ^d.  per  pound,  prevented  this 
result,  and  since  iS6o  it  has  been  continued  as  an  aiinnal 
tax  at  rates  varying  from  loof,  to  2 J.  until  1901  when  it  was 
ladvanced  to  \s.,  and  then  in  the  two  following  years  raised 
to  IS.  2d,  and  u.  3^/.  respectively  for  war  purposes.  It  is 
now  a  permanent  and,  indeed,  indispensable  part  of  our 
financial  system.^ 
.  In  studying  the  English  income  tax  the  first  noticeable 

point  is  its  composite  character.  It  is,  in  Mr,  Gladstone's 
words, '  rather  a  code  or  system  of  taxation  *  *  than  a  single 
tax.  The  five  schedules  may  well  be  regarded  as  so  many 
distinct  taxes,  since  they  deal  with  separate  kinds  of  revenue. 
The  connexion  between  them  comes  out  only  in  cases  of 
exemption  or  abatement  Inequalities  are,  however,  re- 
moved by  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  tax.  Mortgages 
pay  under  schedule  A  by  deduction  ;  but  there  is  no 
inducement  to  capitalists  to  put  their  wealth  into  the 
forms  included  by  B,  C,  or  D,  as  there  also  they  will  have 
to  pay  on  their  receipts. 

Another  important  part  of  the  system  is  the  extensive 
use  of  stoppage  at  the  source.  The  result  is  that  a  large 
body  of  taxpayers  never  receive  the  sums  due  by  them  to 
the  State,  The  public  funds,  dividends^  mortgages  are  all 
50  treated^  and  evasion  and  fraud  are  thereby  reduced  to 
a  minimum-  The  separate  sources  of  income  are  tapped » 
and  supervision  is  made  much  easien* 

^  The  last  time  tlmt  its  ejristence  was  endangered  wa^  by  Mr,  Gladstone's 
proposal  of  abolition  in  1S74. 

*  This  iticthoil  of  stoppage  at  the  source  has  been  generally  recognised  as  a 

characterislic   and   valuable  feature  of  I  he  English  incoroe  lax.     This  h  the 

.  judgment  of  F*rof.  Dunbar  {QuarUriy  fuurna!  sf  Ecen&mici^  ix.  38-40),  Prof. 

I  Seligman  {Pi^i.  Scimce  Quarterly ,  vl,  644-5)  ^'^^  *i^'*^  recently  of  Mr.  HilL 

The  same  view  is  forcibly  supported  by  Mr*  filunden.     The  only  dissentient  of 

I  note  is  Prof.  Adams,  who  objects  that  the  principle  is  carried  loo  far.     *  It  [the 

1  government]  taxej$  the  sabries  of  public  ofHciab  by  not  paying  them  as  much 

[  as  it  promised.  .   .  .  ,  The  result  is  the  citizen  is  never  sure  of  getting  into 

his  pocket  all  that  he  or  his  property  earns  *  {Finamt^  4?9)*     Further  *  it  may 

be  questioned  if  the  use  matic  of  it  by  the  Engli<ih  income  tax  is  quite  hoiiest  in 

its  p^irpose   or  fair  in   its  results'  {ib,  4S4).     Two  points  are  raiiied  by  this 
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Thirdly,  we  may  bear  in  mind  the  very  large  yield  of 
the  tax.  At  its  commencement  it  contributed  £6,000,000 
in  a  time  of  great  pressure,  while  its  latest  service  has  been 
as  a  mainstay  of  the  national  finances  during  the  recent 
wan  Its  contribution  at  the  rate  of  14^.  per  pound  for 
190 1 -2  amounted  to  jt 34,800,000.  The  yield  derived 
from  the  penny  per  pound  is  in  fact  an  indication  of 
national  progress  ;  from  ^700,000  in  1 842  it  has  swelled  to 
;f  2,500,000  in  1901 -2.' 

This  productiveness  accounts  for  its  great  services  both 
in  war  and  i^ace.  It  supplied  the  means  for  carrying  on 
the  struggle  against  Napoleon,  and  it  rendered  possible 
the  reforms  of  Peel  and  Gladstone,  besides^  saving  the 
country  from  deficits.^ 

The  extension  of  exemptions  and  abatements  is  a  further 
interesting  point  The  original  limit  of  exemption  (£60) 
was  soon   reduced    to  £$0^  in  order  to  include  the  large 


crttidsnir    viz.,   (i)  the  honesty  af  the  system,  (2)   its  &imcss  as  between 
diflerent  aectltins.     The  former  seems  to  fltiyotic  actually  cpiivcrsant  with  the 
English  system  almost  ludicrous^     What   is   the  a<S vantage  to  the   citiren  of 
getting  into  his  pocket  whsit   he  intist   itn mediately   ptiy  out  again  ?    There 
would  be  the  necessity  for  a  double  Iransfer  of  the  amount  of  the  tajt.     So  fiir 
BS  public  officials  are  concerned  the  contention,  to  give  it  any  suliiitance,  should 
be  for  exemption  from  taxation  of  their  salarioi.     The  secimd  point  really 
at  tack  >i,  not  the  method  of  *  stoppage  at  the  source/  but  the  income  lax  itseLff 
on  the  ground  that  all  incomes  are  not  equally  discoverable.     This  is  the  great 
difficulty  that  any  income  tax  must  encounter  ;  but  il  can  hardly  be  held  that  a 
contrivance  which  makes  Mime  parts  of  income  more  ea^ty  ascertainable  adds 
to  I  his  weakness     Were  all  itjcome  capable  of  being  taken  at  Ibe  source  the 
income  tax  would  like  perfect.     An  abandonment  of  the  method  would  increase, 
not  diminish,  the  inequality  inherent  in  this  as  in  aU  taxes. 
*  The  following  figures  of  income  assessed  are  instructive — 

Pit t*s  estimate,   1798      ...     ...     ...     .,.    /''loa  miHioiis 

A  tnount  assessed  I  184^  .*>     «■■     **•     •*-        ^204       ^^ 

-f  1878-9      ,     ..*        578       ,» 

„  iSS^      .,.     ,..      ..        64s       II 

o  t899-t900        .,.     ...        7S8       „ 

'  On  the  Income  Tajt  see  Dowel  I,  iii*  90-120;  Hill,  Tke  Engliih  inc&me 
Tax.  Chain cy,  Impdi  ntt  It  /ievmu,  89-2  iS,  gives  a  full  and  lucid  account 
of  the  English  system.  The  series  of  studies  in  the  Eci^ft^fut^ /flti ma/ hy  the 
late  G.  11.  Blunden  (whose  loss  English  students  of  finance  must  deplore)  axe 
moat  instructive  ;  see  vol.  ii.  6^j-$2;  v.  527-31  ;  vii*  607-18;  xl  t5&-68. 
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class  who  returned  their  mcomes  at  £s9  icxr*^  and  ^200 
was  the  point  at  which  the  full  charge  was  enforced  ;  this 
also  came  down  to  £150  in  1805.  Under  Peel's  measure 
the  exemption  limit  was  placed  at  j^iso,  and,  though  sub- 
sequently lowered  to  ^loo^  it  was  again  raised  to  the 
higher  figure.  In  1863  a  deduction  of  jf6o  was  allowed 
from  all  incomes  under  ;f  200 ;  in  1873  this  was  increased 
to  £So  from  incomes  under  jf  300  ;  and  in  1876  to  £120 
from  incomes  under  ^£'400.  In  1S94  the  exemption  was 
raised  to  include  incomes  of  jfi6o;  a  deduction  of  jf  160 
was  allowed  from  all  income^  between  £160  and  j^400,  and 
an  entirely  new  abatement  on  jf  ICX)  for  incomes  between 
jf^400  and  j^50O  was  introduced.  In  189S  this  abatement 
was  increased  to  jfiso  while  a  deduction  of  £120  was 
allowed  on  incomes  between  ;tsoo  and  £600  and  one  of 
£jo  on  those  under  ;f  700- 

§  7.  The  Italian  tax  on  *  movable  wealth '  has  strong 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  English  income  tax,  and  has' 
been  much  affected  by  its  example.  It  commenced  in  1864, 
when  a  sum  of  30,000,000  lire  (jf  1,200,000)  was  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  provinces,  and  raised  by  a  tax 
on  revenue  (that  from  land  excepted).  In  1865  the 
amount  was  more  than  doubted  (66,000,000  lire),  and  in 
1 866  the  tax  was  changed  from  an  *  apportioned  '  to  a 
'rated'  one,  and  the  rate  fixed  at  8  per  cent.  In  1870 
it  was  advanced  to  12  per  cent,  which,  with  the  additional 
tenth,  levied  since  r868,  made  the  total  13*20  per  cent,  in 
1894  it  was  raised  to  20  per  cent  Many  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  methods  of  levy  and  assessment  The 
original  law  of  1S64  has  been  frequently  amended  ;  a  new 
and  comprehensive  measure  was  passed  dealing  with  the 
whole  subject  in  (S77,  and  a  further  revision  of  the  classes 
was  adopted  in  1894,  After  the  English  pattern,  the 
contributors  are  grouped  under  several  schedules,  but  the 
arrangement  is  different,  and  used  for  a  different  purpose. 
Class  A  comprises  two  divisions,  (a)  revenue  from  interest 
on  railways  and  local  government  loans  assessed  at  its  full 
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value,  (^)  other  permanent  revenue  paying  only  on  three- 
Fourths,  Class  B  contains  what  are  called  'mixed* 
revenues,  or  those  in  the  production  of  which  capital  and 
labour  co-operate  :  these  escape  with  pa3'ment  on  one  half 
of  their  amount  Class  C  contains  revenue  from  labour, 
assessed  at  nine -twentieths  of  its  totat  The  incomes  of 
public  officials  are  placed  in  Class  D^  and  pay  only  on 
three-eifjliths  of  their  amount.  To  these  four  classes  should 
be  added  the  Metayers  as  forming  a  fifth,  paying  5  J  per 
cent,  of  the  land  tax.  A  complicated  scale  of  allowances 
for  small  incomes  is  also  part  of  the  system.  Incomes 
under  400  lire  in  classes  B,  C,  D  are  exempt,  and  up  to 
800  lire  the  taxable  sum  is  reduced.  The  declaration 
of  the  contributor  is  the  basis  of  charge,  but  is  tested  by 
inquiry,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  tax  is  collected  by 
stoppage. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  elaborate  provisions  of  the  law, 
it  is  found  impossible  to  reach  a  great  deal  of  the  national 
revenue.  Incomes  in  classes  B  and  C  are  very  generally 
returned  at  much  below  their  true  amount-  Like  the  pro- 
perty tax  in  the  United  States,  the  Italian  income  tax  is 
ineffective  through  evasion.  Thus,  though  the  method  of 
stoppage  is  only  applied  to  a  limited  set  of  cases,  its 
receipts  are  nearly  as  large  as  those  from  direct  collection. 
Again,  the  profjortion  paid  by  companies  is  about  40  per 
cent,  of  the  whole,  a  ratio  quite  inconsistent  with  all  other 
available  statistics.  An  analysis  of  the  actual  returns  of 
revenue  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  In  1874  639,502 
persons  made  returns,  and  out  of  this  number  only  986,  or 
I  out  of  640,  admitted  incomes  of  more  than  £1^000  per 
annum.  Even  though  the  wealth  of  Italy  is  much  less 
than  that  of  England  or  France,  these  figures  cannot  be 
accepted  as  a  true  representation  ;  they  simply  prove  the 
existence  of  fraud  on  a  large  scale. 

One  cause  of  such  widespread  evasion  is  the  very  high 
rate  of  taxation.     Twenty  per  cent  is  equivalent  to  4^.  5^ 
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in  the  pound, ^  and  so  high  an  income  tax  would  even  in 
England  lead  to  much  dissimulation  of  income.  The  most 
obvious  remedy  is  a  diminution  of  the  tax  rate,  combined 
with  greater  powers  of  assessment,  more  particularly  in 
respect  to  professional  and  industrial  incomes.  The  diflTer- 
entiation  of  the  classes  of  income^  which  originated  in  an 
attempt  to  apply  certain  theories  very  popular  at  the  time 
in  England,*  also  tends  to  make  the  returns  inaccurate  and 
to  embarrass  the  officials. 

These  drawbacks  notwithstanding,  Italian  Finance  has 
found  a  powerful  resource  in  this  form  of  taxation.  The 
original  / 1,200,000  of  1865  had  increased  to  j^7 ,000,000  in 
1875,10  over  ;t8,ooo,ooo  in  18S5,  to  over  ^9,000,000  in 
1890,  to  nearly  ;f 9,500,000  in  1894,  and  to  £\  1,500,000  in 
1899.  It  must  besides  be  remembered  that  owners  of  land 
are  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  tax,  since  they 
come  under  the  land  tax  discussed  in  a  preceding  chapter* 

The  latest  addition  to  the  group  of  income  taxes  is  that 
introduced  into  Spain  by  the  law  of  March  1900.  It  is 
framed  on  the  Italian  type  and  comprises  three  categories 
(^)  incomes  from  labour,  (i)  incomes  from  capital, (r)  mixed 
incomes.  In  the  first,  the  rates  vary  from  5  per  cent  to 
20  per  cent,  salaries  under  £6q  being  exempt.  In  the 
second  group  the  variation  is  from  3  per  cent  to  20  per 
cent,  the  last  applying  to  certain  classes  of  the  public  debt 
The  third  class  is  charged  at  rates  from  2  per  cent  to 
15  per  cent  No  additions  for  local  finance  are  permitted. 
The  estimated  yield  for  1902  is  ;^4, 200,000,* 

§  8,  The  German  income  taxes  are  best  represented  by 
those  of  Prussia  and  Saxony.      The  Prussian  Einkommen- 

^  Le,  on  a  small  p«yt  of  permanent  income  i  the  other  groups  pay  at  the 
tower  figures  mentioned  in  the  text, 

■^  This  view  has  received  the  suppon  of  Ncwm*rch  And  J,  S.  Mill,  ^,  too,  of 
Le  ray 'Beau  lieu  and  ChaiUcy. 

^  Kot  the  Italian  Income  lax  see  Chailley,  330-344 ;  Alessio,  i*  t  1 8-370. 

*  See  the  careful  di^Dsslon  by  Piemas  Hurtado,  Hacienaa  Puhiit^j  IL 
457^a 
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stiuir  was  introduced  in  1851  as  a  development  of  the 
older  class  tax.  It  was  only  appl  [cable  to  in  comes  over 
;CiSO,  and  dealt  with  them  by  groups*  A  sum  was  fixed 
for  each  group  amounting  to  3  per  cent  on  the  lowest 
incomes  in  that  group:  thus,  e.g.,  incomes  between  £600 
and  ^^720  paid  £\Z,  those  between  ;t  12,000  and  j£^  15,000 
paid  ^^360,  and  all  incomes  over  jt36,000  paid  £i|08o,  the 
highest  sum  due.  Along  wfth  the  reform  of  the  class  tax 
in  1S73  the  income  tax  was  settled  on  a  somewhat  different 
scale,  but  with  a  general  rate  of  about  3  per  cent.  The 
objections  to  this  system  as  unequal  have  been  so  strong 
as  to  lead  to  the  reform  of  1891^  by  which  the  class  tax  ^ 
is  absorbed  in  the  income  tax,  and  all  Tncomes  under  £^$ 
exempted.  From  that  point  the  rate  rises  by  degrees ; 
between  ^^525  and  £iA7^  it  is  3  per  cent  ;  on  incomes  over 
jf  5,000, 4  per  cent.  The  idea  of  progre*ision  is  thus  realised^ 
though  in  a  very  limited  way.  The  method  of  assessment 
has  also  been  changed.  It  was  previously  settled  by  official 
valuation /based  on  the  materials  possessed  by  the  ad  minis- 
tration,  but  is  henceforth  to  depend  on  the  declaration  of 
the  taxpayer.^ 

It  is  evident  that  the  Prnssiau  income  tax  differs  in 
some  important  respects  from  those  in  England  and  Italy, 
The  function  of  supplementing  the  other  branches  of  re- 
ceipts is  entirely  absent,  as  the  rate  is  fixed,  not  movable 
from  year  to  year.  The  produce  taxes  are  not  brought 
under  the  income  tax,  but  are  continued  quite  separately: 
the  taxes  on  land  and  industry  present,  accordingly,  ap- 
parent cases  of  double  taxation.  Finally,  the  productive- 
ness is  much  less.  In  1864  the  amount  received  was  over 
;!J500jOOO,  in  1876  it  was  nearly  ;t  1,500,000,  in  1SS4  over 
/^i, 750,000  ;  for  1889-90  the  estimate  was  over /'2, 000,000* 
Under  the  new  system   (with  the  class  tax  includedj  the 


^  See  Bk.  iv.  ch.  j,  %  2. 

-  For  the  Prussian  income  tax  see  Cohn,  §1  J 1 5-20,  am^  ft^r  Ihc  recent 
leform,  Wagner,  FifMtti  AnAiv,  551  sc|*  ;  also  J.  A*  Hill,  *  The  Frussian 
tnc<^nie  Tax  *  in  QuariiriyJ^ifumai  of  EiUHcmuSi  vL  207^36. 
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estimate  for  1892-5  was  ;£^4,ooo.ooo,  but  the  amount 
obtained  was  ;f6^240,ooo.  It  fell  off  slightly  in  the  two 
following  years,  but  has  risen  steadily  since,  and  for  190 1-2 
exceeded  ;f 9, 300,000.* 

Saxony  set  the  pattern  to  Germany  of  a  classified  and 
progressive  income  tax.  Introduced  in  1874^  it  was 
developed  by  the  laws  of  1S78  and  1894,  the  last  modifica- 
tion taking  place  in  1900.  Incomes  under  ;t20  are  free 
Those  between  ;t440  and  £2^000  pay  3  per  cent  Incomes 
of  ;t4,ooo  pay  4  per  ^ent  The  yield  of  the  tax  in  1880 
was  over  i^6oo,ooo  ;  in  1890  it  rose  to  /i, 030,000,  in  1900 
it  amounted  to  j£^t  ,760,000.  Austria  adopted  a  so-called  in- 
come tax  in  1849  which  was  really  a  tax,  partly  on  industry, 
partly  on  salaries.  The  ineffectiveness  of  this  system  led 
to  the  law  of  1896,  which  introduced,  besides  the  industry 
ta  xes  a  1  ready  me  n  t  i  on  ed ,  - 1  a  x  e  s  on  (a)  i  n  te  rest ,  ( ^)  pc  r s  on  al 
revenue,  (^)  salaries  of  high  officials.  In  1900  these  taxes 
brought  in  over  i^2,200,ooo,  five-sixths  of  which  was  due 
to  the  taxes  on  personal  incomes.^ 

To  the  foregoing  may  be  added  the  taxes  o(  the  Swiss 
cantons*  Their  property  taxes  already  mentioned  are 
supplemented  by  income  taxes,  in  many  cases  on  a  pro- 
gressive scale.  No  two  cantons  have  adopted  exactly 
the  same  system  in  all  details,  but  there  are,  as  might 
be  expectefi,  general  points  of  resemblance.  The  Ziirich 
income  tax  follows  the  pattern  of  the  property  tax.  The 
smaller  incomes  are  taxed  on  a  part  only  of  their  amount, 
and  at  each  higher  stage  the  excess  over  the  preceding  one 
is  placed  under  greater  pressure  until  the  point  of  full 
liability  is  reached.     Graubiinden  follows  its  property  tax 

'  More  cjdLCt  figures  are^»  Markj, 

1892^ ...     ...       124,842,848 

lS§3-i      ..,      ..     ...     ...       iJ3,i90J3! 

liM-nS  .„  ..  132,029,765 

1900-1   ..   174,385,348 

1901  2   ...     ...   186,888,684 

^  Sapra^  Bk,  v%  ch.  2,  §  10. 

'  See  Sicghurt,  *  The  Reform  o(  Direct  Taxation  in  AMs,ln!i^*M(&nomii/&Hrtmit 
viii,  173-82,  and  the  same  writer's  fuller  account,  Finant  Anhiv.  xiv»  1-1  io» 
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by  grouping  incomes  in  classes,  and  by  raising  the  per- 
centage rate  as  they  get  higher*  Switzerland  is  in  fact 
the  classical  country  of  progressive  income  taxes,  though 
the  moderation  of  the  rates,  and  still  more  of  their  applica- 
tioHi  weakens  the  conclusions  that  might  otherwise  be  drawn, 

§  9.  The  income  tax  was  first  introduced  into  the  United 
States  during  the  trying  period  of  the  Civil  War  At  its 
commencement  the  rates  were  moderately  progressive — 
3  per  cent  or  5  per  cent,  according  to  amount  of  income,  but 
were  soon  raised  to  the  higher  pointi^of  5  per  cent,  and  to 
per  cent.,  until  the  close  of  hostilities  allowed  of  a  return  to 
a  uniform  rate  of  5  per  cent,  in  1867,  and  reduction  to  half 
that  amount  in  1 87 1^  with  finally  complete  abandonment  of 
the  tax  in  1873.^  The  highest  yield  was  in  1866,  in  which 
year  it  brought  in  $73^000,000* 

The  severe  depression  in  1893  so  aflTected  the  United 
States  revenue  as  to  cause  a  serious  deficit  for  the  year 
1 893-4-*  This»  coupled  with  the  measure  for  tariff  reform, 
led  to  the  passage  of  an  income  tax  fixed  at  2  per 
cent,  on  incomes  over  ;t8oo($4,ooo)j  those  below  that  level 
being  exempt  Property  acquired  by  gift  or  inheritance 
was  to  be  treated  as  income.  The  Supreme  Court  by  a 
majority  of  one  declared  the  tax  to  be  *  unconstitutional/ 
inasmuch  as,  being  *  direct,"  it  w^as  not  apportioned  in 
accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  Constitution.  Though 
this  decision^  considering  the  meaning  attached  to  the  term 
'  direct  *  in  the  18th  century,  is  doubt fuJ,  it  will  prevent  the 
employment  of  the  income  tax  until  a  counter  decision  is 
given  by  the  Supreme  Court,  or  the  unlikely  expedient 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  is  adopted.^ 


*  The  following  are  the  precise  grades — 

i  $        $ 

600  (exempt)    Between  600  St  10|000  fj%) 
5,c»o(s%) 


By  Act  of  1862 
,,  w,  1S64 
,,      „     lSfl6 


I,OCXl 


,      „     1870  a,ooo 

■'  The  amount  was  $69,800,000  (j^ 1 4, 000,000). 


16. 


Over  10,000    (5%) 

5,000(10%) 
»^ooo  (5%) 
2,000  (24%j 

See  in/fit^   Bk,  v%  ch*  4 


^  Bte  for  this  abortive  income  tax  the  admirable  artides  of  Profs.  Dunbar 
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Since  the  establishment  of  the  third  Republic  several 
attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  income  tax  into 
France,  but  hitherto  without  success.  One  reason  for  this 
failure  is  found  in  the  character  of  most  of  the  proposals, 
which  aim  at  a  progressive  system j  and  arc  consequently 
obnoxious  to  the  conservative  sentiment  of  the  country. 
The  system  of  personal  declaration  which  progression 
necessitates,  but  which  is  regarded  as  inquisitorialj  is  another 
reason  for  the  failure*  Of  late  years,  however,  the  feeling 
in  favour  of  an  income  tax  seems  to  be  increasing,  and 
successive  finance  ministers  have  sought  to  satisfy  it 
M.  Doumer  in  i8S6,  M.  Feytral  in  1898,  M.  Caillaiix  in 
1900  have  each  devised  a  measure,  and  in  1902  M.  Rouvier 
seems  about  to  follow  their  example.  All  such  measures 
must  provide  for  the  abolition  of  the  Personelie  mobilier^ 
and  the  door  and  window  taxes,  but  logic  would  seem  to 
require  in  addition  the  inclusion  of  the  ImpSt  fonder  and 
also  the  Palente,  Were  the  idea  of  progression  definitely 
abandoned,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  income  tax  would 
prove  a  good  substitute  for  (or  perhaps  more  truly  a 
development  of)  the  four  direct  taxes,  to  which  the  tax  on 
movable  values  might  be  appended.  Still  the  question  is 
one  of  great  difficulty  and  complexity.^ 

§  10,  We  have  deferred  a  discussion  of  some  fundamental 
questions  relating  to  the  constitution  of  an  income  tax 
until  the  leading  facts  of  its  use  were  known.  Most  of 
them  have  been  already  encountered  in  connexion  with 
the  general  principles  of  taxation,  but  they  take  a  different 

[Qtiat'kriy J^Hnml ^/ E^^ni>mi€S,  ix,  26-46)  and  Seligmai),  Ei&namii J&umal^ 
iv.  639-67. 

'  Among  opponents  of  the  income  tax  arc  M,  Guyol  and  I  Aon  Say,  chiefly 
on  the  ground  of  its  progressive  and  '  P^*^^*^"^^ '  character*  Guyol,  imfM  snr 
k  Rei^enu  ;  L.  Say,  /rj  FinnHces  dt  ia  Frame ^  ii.  16J-78 ;  iii.  255-87  \  »v» 
576^99^  645-67.  M.  Chaillty,  in  his  elahorate  lmf4t  tur  h  Rti^tfiu^  is  1. 
^rong  sypporter.  Leroy- Beau  lieu  {i.  491)  b  neutral  Mr,  Bodley  explains 
that  the  income  ia»c  is  always  regarded  as  a  device  of  radical  politicians*  and 
adds,  ^  ^fy  own  ob.%ervatlf>n  leads  nie  to  L>elievc  I  hat  an  ii>comc  tax  is  unhuitec] 
to  the  French  lemperament,  and  that  its  iitt position  would  be  a  mischievous 
error.      Framt^  622. 
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shape  when  the  income  tax  is  treated  as  but  one  part  of  a 
larger  system,  and  need  to  be  handled  specially  with  a  view 
to  that  fact 

One  important  question  is  that  of  progression  in  the  rate 
of  charge*  The  general  conclusion  that  we  reached  *  as  to 
the  inexpediency  of  any  progressive  system  has  to  be  recon- 
sidered when  the  income  tax  is  used  as  a  complementary 
resource.  Progression  in  the  case  of  such  a  tax  may  be 
necessary  for  true  proportional  taxation.  If  the  smaller 
incomes  are  unduly  weighted  by  taxes  on  consumption, 
their  exemption^  or  milder  treatment,  under  the  income 
tax  appears  so  far  justified,  A  variation  in  the  rate  of 
charge  is  not  open  to  the  objection  of  arbitrariness,  as 
it  is  determined  by  reference  to  the  amount  of  other 
taxes.  The  other  objections  are  not  so  readily  refuted. 
Risk  of  t^vasion  and  unproductiveness  may  both  be 
urged  against  the  graduation  of  even  a  moderate  com- 
plementary tax.  Where  the  area  is  a  large  one,  the 
effect  on  accumulation  and  investment  will  not  be  serious, 
as  the  distribution  of  taxation  will,  ex  hypotkisi,  be  equal, 
but  the  existing  attempts  at  progression  are,  it  may  be 
said,  hardly  worth  the  trouble  they  involve.  The  English 
method  of  exemption  and  abatement  has  great  advantages 
from  the  technical  point  of  view,  since  it  allows  the  sources 
of  income  to  be  taxed  without  reference  to  their  amount* 
The  treatment  of  each  person's  income  as  a  whole  compels 
recourse  to  returns  of  a  complicated  kind,  is  disliked  as 
being  inquisitorial,  and  gives  opportunities  for  escape  to 
large  masses  of  income*  For  these  reasons  the  propor- 
tional rate  is,  on  the  whole,  advisable. 

The  answer  just  given  helps  us  in  deciding  as  to  the 
adoption  of  different  rates  on  different  kinds  of  income. 
The  proposal   that   life   incomes   and  those  derived  from 


'  Bk,  iil  ch.  3,  I  9. 

'^  This  is  the  really  decisive  argument  againsl  direct  progre^ion,  as  contrasted 
with  the  EngUsh  method,  which  i^  *  degressive/  and  which  throws  the  tiuk  of 
cliuming  exemption  or  abatemeni  on  the  person  interested. 
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industry  should  be  charged  at  a  lower  rate  has  received 
influential  support,  and  is  illustrated  by  Italian  practice* 
When  considering  the  distribution  of  taxation  we  noticed 
the  general  arguments  as  regards  the  Income  tax  in 
England*  It  was  for  so  long  looked  on  as  a  temporary 
charge,  that  the  idea  of  capitalising  incomes  subject  to  it 
gained  a  good  deal  of  support.  The  defence  of  the  strict 
proportional  rate  rested  on  two  admitted  facts  :  viz.  ( i ) 
that  no  ingenuity  could  avoid  some  injustice,  and  (2)  that 
any  alterations  would  mean  the  destruction  of  the  tax.^ 
Its  gradual  passage  into  a  permanent  charge  has  greatly 
strengthened  its  position  in  this  respect,  though  the  cry  to 
remedy  supposed  grievances  in  its  distribution  may  gain 
greater  support.^ 

The  working  of  the  Italian  tax  does  not  support  tne 
system  of  different  rates.  The  lower  scales  for  profits 
and  salaries  are  confusing,  and  account  for  much  of  the 
loss  through  concealment  of  incomes.  The  single  general 
rate  would  prove  advantageous  from  a  fiscal  point  of  view, 
and  with  stricter  assessment  could  be  effectually  carried 
out.  The  attempt  to  group  incomes  into  *  permanent,* 
*  mixed/  and  *  temporary '  is,  moreover,  too  rough  to  give 
satisfaction  or  to  realise  justice. 

Allowance  for  necessary  expenditure  and  repairs  is  one 
of  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  administration  of  the 
income  tax.  On  principle,  as  the  tax  is  one  on  income, 
not  on  gross  produce,  deduction  of  the  expenses  of  pro- 
duction of  the  income  taxed  should  be  allowed.  Where 
much  fixed  capital  is  employed,  this  is  very  hard  to 
determine,  and  we  can  understand  the  preference  of 
French  administrators  for  the  self-acting  rules  of  the 
Patente.      In    respect    to    land    the    English   system    till 

'  *  The  real  tendency  of  all  these  exemptions,*  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  '  is  the 
breaking  up  and  destruction  of  the  tax*'     Finamiai  Siatemtnt^^  45. 

*  A  new  peritid  of  assault  on  the  alleged  iiietiiialities  of  the  income  tax 
seems  to  be  appr*:iachiTig.  Mr.  Blunden*s  proposal  of  a  property  tax  (really  a 
higher  chafge  on  permanent  incomes)  has  much  to  commend  it  in  the  case  of  a 
high  rate  to  tneet  exceptional  outlay. 
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recently  failed  to  recognise  the  cost  of  repairs  ;  it,  there- 
fore, treated  this  class  of  revenue  with  unusual  harshness, 
and  gave  some  support  to  the  view  that  Schedule  A  should 
be  regarded  as  a  distinct  land  tax.  The  Finance  Act, 
1894,  has  partly  remedied  this  gnevance^  as  it  provides  for 
an  allowance  for  expenses  and  repairs.^  The  exceptional 
treatment  of  farmers*  profits  is  another  fact  pointing  in 
the  same  direction ;  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  this  anomaly 
will  be  gradually  removed. 

The  exemption  of  savings  has  been  already  discussed^ 
but  one  method — that  of  life  insurance — appears  to  be  a 
case  of  capitalisation  ;  it  is  in  fact  turning  a  life  income 
into  a  smaller  permanent  one,  just  as  the  purchase  of  an 
annuity  is  the  opposite  process.  Up  to  a  certain  limit 
— one-sixth  of  the  income — the  English  system  allows 
exemption  of  insurance  premiums,  a  privilege  not  extended 
to  savings  in  general  Though  the  desirability  of  en- 
couraging providence  may  be  granted,  it  would  seem  that 
an  exemption  from  duty  on  transfer  after  death  would  be 
a  more  fitting  mode  of  bestowing  the  favour.  It  cannot  be 
contended  that  an  insurance  premium  is  not  a  part  of  in- 
come and  the  principal  created  by  its  use  will  not  con- 
tribute to  the  payer's  income  in  the  future.  The  case  is, 
as  Mill  puts  it,^  one  of  concession  to  '  human  feeling/ 
rather  than  a  sound  deduction  from  general  principles. 

The  problem  of  assessment  is  another  of  the  difficulties 
to  be  faced  i  between  the  Scylla  of  the  contributor's 
evasion  under  self-declaration  and  the  Charybdis  of  offi- 
cial inquisition  it  is  hard  to  take  an  intermediate  course  ; 
but  the  dealing  with  each  separate  part  of  income,  the 
combination  of  declaration  and  official  control^  and  above 
all  the  use  wherever  possible  of  taxation  at  the  source  of 
revenue,  so  characteristic  of  the  English  method,  are  un- 
doubtedly the  best  safeguards  against  abuse.  The  direct 
contact   of  the  citizen  and  the  tax-collector  h  the  most 

^  Limited  Lo  one-fiixth  for  land  and  one-eighth  fur  Houses, 
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delicate  part  of  the  fiscal  machine,  needing  care  and  use  of 
the  results  of  experience  to  prevent  friction.  Allowing  for 
the  inevitable  margin  of  error,  the  results  of  the  English 
income  tax  are  eminently  satisfactory, 

§  II.  Any  notice  of  the  question  of  incidence  may  seem 
unnecessary  in  respect  to  a  tax  which  falls  on  all  the 
constituents  of  revenue.  On  whom  can  income  receivers 
in  general  shift  their  burdens  ?  Some  of  the  suggested 
objects  are  certainly  not  available.  Thus  the  vulgar  idea 
alluded  to  b^  Mtllj  that  the  income  tax^  falls  on  the  poor 
by  checking  the  expenditure  of  the  rich|  has  no  foundation 
in  fact  Nor  is  there  much  force  in  the  contention  that  in 
so  far  as  the  tax  is  paid  out  of  capital  it  falls  on  the 
labourers,^  as  this  is  no  peculiar  quality  of  the  income  tax, 
but  one  common  to  all  taxation.  The  State  must  obtain 
revenue,  and  unless  the  income  tax  were  specially  obstruc- 
tive to  saving,  it  would  produce  no  peculiar  effect.  Looking 
at  the  subject  in  a  rather  different  way  we  obtain  a  better 
result.  The_income  tax  is  composed  of  taxes  on  rent^ 
interests,  profits,  and  the  higher  forms  of  wages  ;  therelbre 
it_|Tiay  be  said  that  the  incidence  of  these  several  parts 
of  the  tax  will,  taken  together,  give  the  incidence  of  the 
whole.  This,  howeverj  brings  us  back  in  a  large  degree 
to  its  non*transferability ;  for  taxes  on  rent,  on  the  higher 
kinds  of  wages,  or  on  employers'  gains,  are  not  easily 
^shifted.     Even  in  the  case  of  interest,  unless  the  growth  of 


capital  is  checked,  a  tax  tends  to  remain  on  the  payer. 
Therefore,  speaking  broadly,  we  may  say  that  the  shifting 
of  an  "income  tax  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  in  the  rare 
cases  where  it  does  happen  is  brought  about,  either  by  a 
check  in  the  growth  of  capital  through  diminished  interest, 
or  by  disturbances  in  the  relations  of  the  several  industries 
and  trades  through  its  action.  A  progressive  income  tax 
will  of  course  have  a  stronger  tendency  to  cause  the  former 
effect.  But  though  this  reasoning  is  true  in  respect  to  an 
income    tax    imposed    with    scientific    accuracy    on    the 

*  Fawceti,  FoHtkal  Ec&n&my,  $}B  sq. 
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various  components  of  income  it  needs  to  be  qualified  in 
considering  the  actually  existent  taxes.  Thus  we  should 
say  that  the  mild  treatment  of  farmers'  profits  in  England 
tends  to  disturb  the  distribution  of  cacrital  and  affects  rent. 
The  incidence  of  an  imperfect  income  tax  can  only  be 
traced  by  analysing  the  tax  into  it/elements,  and  examin- 
ing the  course  of  shifting  in  resp9ct  to  each. 


f 


CHAPTER  V 


TAXES  ON   CONSUMPTION:  THEIR  CLASSIFICATION: 
DIRECT   CONSUMPTION   TAXES 

§  1.  The  income  tax  as  developed  in  the  present  century, 
marks  the  highest  point  attained  in  the  methodising  and 
skilful  use  of  direct  taxation.  From  the  rude  land,  property, 
and  poll  taxes  up  to  the  existing  system  of  charging  the  net 
receipt  of  the  subject,  regarded  as  a  whole,  or  its  several 
parts^  there  has  been  an  unmistakable  improvement  in 
justice,  productiveness^  elasticity,  and  that  absence  of  irrita- 
tion which  IS  so  important  from  the  political  point  of  view. 
The  natural  order  of  advance  has  been  in  great  measure  the 
historical  course  of  financial  movement.  If  existing  direct 
taxation  is  very  far  from  being  perfect,  it  is,  at  least,  better 
now  than  it  ever  was  before*  The  true  aims  to  be  reached 
are  better  understood,  and  there  is  a  more  intelligent  effort 
made  towards  their  realisation.  In  the  present  and  imme- 
diately succeeding  chapters  we  have  to  see  how  far  another 
large  department  of  taxation  has  received  the  benefits  of 
like  improvements.  We  have  spoken  of  the  taxes  already 
discussed  as  being  *  primary/  ^  since  they  include  all  pos- 
sible parts  of  the  sole  normal  source  of  taxation— income. 
In  contrast  to  them,  the  great  mass  of  charges  imposed  on 
consumption  and  enjoyment,  on  transfers  and  juristic  acts 
is   secondary,  since   in   a   thorough    analysis   its   several 

^  Bk.  ill.  ch.  J,  §  12. 
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elements  may  be  d^xmi posed  into  taxes  on  some  form  of 
income.  Bui  the  realities  of  practical  finatioe  do  not  easily 
adapt  themselves  to  this  mode  of  treatment ;  whatever  be 
the  *  source '  of  taxation,  its  *  objects '  are  many,  and  the 
mode  of  imposition  is  too  important  a  circumstance  to  be 
entirely  neglected. 

The  same  conclusion  is  attainable  from  another  direction. 
The  classification  of  taxes  most  in  favour  in  Germany^ 
places  first  those  that  fall  on  wealth  tn  the  making  and 
next  those  imposed  on  its  possession,  and  under  either  of 
these  heads  the  various  taxes  already  examined  would  be 
grouped.  To  these  it,  however,  consistently  adds  an  addi- 
tional set  of  taxes  levied  on  wealth  in  the  using,  and  it  is 
to  the  study  of  this  form  of  taxation  that  we  must  nov^r 
proceed*  On  both  historical  and  financial  grounds  it  is 
to  the  full  as  important  as  the  tax<Ttion  of  income  and 
property. 

§  2s  The  great  body  of  taxes  on  consumption  is  capable 
of  division  on  several  different  grounds*  Thus  the  kind  of 
commodity  used  may  be  employed  as  the  basis  of  arrange- 
ment, giving  the  classes  of  (i)  eatables,  (2)  drinks,  and  (3) 
other  articles/'*  The  subdivision  of  the  second  class  into 
alcoholic  and  non-alcoholic  drinks,  and  of  the  third  into 
raw  materials  and  manufactured  articles,  naturally  folio wa 
Another  mode  of  arrangement  divides  taxes  according  as 
they  fall  on  necessaries,  conveniences,  or  superfluities,  and 
is  supported  by  reference  to  the  important  differences  in 
the  economic  and  social  effects  of  these  different  kinds  of 
charges.  From  a  financial  point  of  view^  however,  the  best 
grouping  is  that  according  to  the  mode  in  which  the  tax  is 
levied.  It  may  (1)  be  obtained  at  once  from  the  consumer, 
in  which  case  it  is,  in  one  use  of  the  term,  direct:  It  may, 
on  the  other  hand,  (2)  be  charged  within  the  country  on  the 


»  Wagner,  \l  233,  513  1  Cohn,  §  33a, 

*  TliLs  is  proUibly  the  licsi  plan  in  a  purely  dcseriptive  ot  hblaii^  tre&t- 
incnt.  It  hn^  l>ecn  adopteil  by  Mr,  PoVkL-ll  (who  gWc&  totiMCCO  a  class  to 
ilHc<tO,  nnd  in  great  measure  by  De  Purieii. 
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manufacturers  or  dealers,  who  are  expected  to  shift  the 
burden  to  the  consumers.  Or  again,  it  may  (3)  be  reah'sed 
by  a  state  monopoly  of  the  industry  or  sale  ;  while  finally 
it  may  (4)  be  collected  at  the  frontier.  It  is  true  that  the 
same  article  may  be  differently  treated  in  different  coun- 
tries,* but  this  circumstance  does  not  affect  tJie  general 
principle.  In  fact,  it  is  quite  safe  and  convenient  to  follow 
the  usual  fiscal  practice  and  deal  separately  with  (l)  the 
immediate  taxation  of  enjoyments  and  commodities,  (2) 
the  excise  or  internal  duties,  including  state  monopolies 
under  this  head^  and  (3)  the  customs. 

The  order  just  given  is  also  the  best  to  adopt  in  a 
scientific  inquiry,  as  the  immediate  taxation  of  consump- 
tion is  the  closest  to  the  direct  taxes  on  property  and 
income,  the  border-line  being  in  some  cases  indistinct 
This  absence  of  quite  precise  boundaries  has  been  more 
than  once  noticed  ;  the  difficulty  that  it  places  in  the  way 
of  rigid  lines  of  demarcation  is  best  escaped  by  placing  the 
nearest  groups  in  close  connexion  with  each  other.  The 
real  relations  are  in  this  way  best  perceived,  and  the 
grounds  for  the  actual  classification  are  better  understood, 

§  3.  Historically  the  system  of  direct  taxes  on  consumers 
can  be  traced  very  far  back  The  levies  of  commodities  hi 
kind  by  the  sovereign  may,  where  they  consist  of  articles 
used  by  the  contributors,  be  regarded  cither  as  taxes  on 
produce  or  on  consumption,  though  the  former  is  the  more 
natural  interpretation*  In  like  manner  the  taxation  of 
movable  proi:>erty  may  be  regarded  as  a  charge  on  its  use. 
Thus  the  tax  on  consumers*  capital  in  the  shape  of  furni- 
ture, plate,  and  works  of  art  is  plainly  the  same  in  effect  as 
a  tax  on  their  use.  Taxes  on  direct  consumption  and  use 
seem  to  have  originated  in  the  sentiment  to  which  sumptuary 
laws  are  due — tJie  desire  to  repress  luxurious  expenditure 
The  first  measure  of  the  legislator  was  to  prohibit ;  when 

*  Tobacco,  t.g.  t  is  frtfc  in  India,  subject  to  exci^  in  the  Uniiud  Slates  and 
(Germany,  nionopulised  in  Fra^nce  and  lul>%  and  taj<ed  by  the  cuilt^ms  in 
England, 
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that   failed,  the  next  was  to  tax    the  supposed  injurious 
expenditure,* 

There  is  thus  a  double  origin  for  the  existing  taxes  of 
this  kind  ;  they  are  stray  remains,  either  of  the  older 
property  taxes  or  of  sumptuary  enactments.  With  one 
doubtful  exception  their  financial  value  is  slight  No 
modern  country  derives  any  noteworthy  revenue  from  their 
use.  The  reasons  for  this  small  return  are  to  be  found 
partly  in  the  development  of  the  excise,  under  which  most 
commodities  are  taxed  in  the  hands  of  the  producer  or 
trader.  By  adopting  this  method  the  State  gains  the  double 
advantage  of  having  to  deal  with  a  smaller  number  of  per- 
sons, who  can  be  watched  with  comparative  ease,  and  of 
avoiding  the  annoyance  that  direct  taxation  causes.  Direct 
taxes  on  consumption  seem  to  combine  the  defects  of  the 
two  classes  of  taxes  as  described  in  an  earlier  chapter,* 
They  have  the  unpopularity  and  inelasticity  of  direct 
taxes,  without  the  equality  and  definiteness  that  are  the 
chief  recommendations  of  the  latter  Industrial  progress 
has  further  curtailed  their  area.  They  are  the  readiest  way 
of  reaching  commodities  produced  and  consumed  at  homc^ 
but  this  once  large  group  of  articles  has  shrunk  to  a  very 
narrow  space.  The  factory  system  has  been  destructive  to 
the  method  of  direct  taxation  on  the  consumer.  Where 
industrjr'^  on  the  large  scale  prevails,  the  employment  of  an 
excise  has  very  decided  advantages  ;  e.g.  the  concentration 
of  breweries  has  made  the  license  tax  on  home  brewing  in- 
significant. It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  system  of 
indirect  taxation  through  producers  tends  to  promote  pro- 
duction on  a  large  scale.  Heavy  taxation  on  an  industry 
is  a  grave  danger  to  the  smaller  producers.^ 

There  is,  moreover,  another  reason  for  the  decline  of  the 
direct  consumption  taxes.     They  have  been  in  many  cases 

'  Cp.  Cato*s  over- valuation  of  mtides  of  luxury  after  the  riepeal  of  Ihe  L^x 
Oppia,  aod  his  tascation  of  them. 

=  Bk.  iii.  ch.  4,  m  B,  9- 

*  Li^^Uc,  Finantiai  Ref&rfn^  241-2.  This  Is  one  of  the  miny  instances  in 
which  economic  forces  act  and  react  on  cacii  other. 
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imposed  on  luxuries,  or,  at  least,  on  the  consumption  of  a 
limited  class.  The  power  of  chaofjing  the  direction  of 
expenditure  is  here  at  its  greatest,  so  that  even  a  moderate 
tax  diminishes  consumption  very  rapidly.  This  fact  ex- 
plains the  small  productiveness  of  the  old  assessed  taxes  in 
England,  though  a  limited  field  of  action  is  still  left  to  this 
particular  fiscal  expedient. 

{j  4.  One  important  tax^  whEch  might  be  regarded  as 
coming  under  the  present  head,  has  been  considered  at  an 
earlier  stage.  This  is  the  tax  on  dwelling  houses  when 
levied  on  the  occupier.  A  very  plausible  case  could  be 
made  out  for  this  view,  A  house  is  as  much  a  commodity 
as  other  more  perishable  articles,  and  it  may  fairly  be 
classed  among  necessaries.  A  great  part  of  the  taxation 
so  collected  comes  out  of  the  occupiers*  pockets,  which 
lends  further  support  to  the  conception  of  it  as  a  consump- 
tion tax.  It  is,  however,  on  the  whole,  more  convenient  to 
deal  with  it  in  immediate  succession  to  the  land  tax,  and  in 
connexion  with  the  taxation  of  buildings  in  general.  The 
difficulties  that  arise  respecting  its  incidence^  and  the  un- 
doubted fact  of  its  falling  back,  under  certain  conditions, 
on  ground  rent,  seem  to  justify  that  course.  We  may 
therefore  limit  any  notice  of  it  in  this  place  to  a  reference 
to  the  earlier  discussion,* 

The  other  English  taxes  of  the  same  character  originated 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  Carriages,  men-servants,  dogs, 
and  armorial  ensigns  were  brought  under  taxation,  and 
have  continued  in  the  same  position  u]>  to  the  present, 
Plate,  horses,  watches,  clocks,  and  hair  powder  have  also, 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  been  made  contributory.  The 
bare  enumeration  of  these  several  items  shows  sufficiently 
the  character  of  the  taxation.  It  is  imposed  on  certain 
kinds  of  expenditure,  which,  if  not  suiserfliious,  are,  at  least, 
not  necessary,  and  only  possible  where  a  considerable 
amount  of  wealth  exists.  The  plate  tax,  so  long  as  it  con- 
tinued, was  a  tax  on  one  part  of  consumers  capital.     The 

^  See  Bk,  iv.  cb,  Zt  If  >-$  inclusive. 
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licenses  for  killing  game,  and  the  later  one  for  guns,  are 
strictly  *  taxes  on  enjoyment,*  and  might  indeed  be  placed 
under  the  taxes  on  *  acts/  but  they  find  a  more  natural 
place  in  the  present  group. 

The  fiscal  history  of  these  taxes  is  instructive.  At  fir^t 
separately  levied  by  sj^cia!  commissioners,  they  were 
formed  by  Pitt  into  the  *  assessed  taxes/  and  used  by  him 
as  the  basis  of  his  *  triple  assessment/  which  was  sub- 
stantially a  property  tax.  Its  failure  showed  the  defects 
ofthe  system,  and  led  to  its  replacement  by  the  income  tax, 
In  the  present  century,  after  many  alterations  and  extensions 
of  exemption,  the  system  of  assessment  has  disappeared » 
and  that  of  licenses  been  substituted,  while  the  latest  event 
in  their  history  has  been  the  transfer  of  their  yield  to  local 
bodies  in  iS88.  Points  for  criticism  abound  in  respect  to 
the  English  consumption  licenses/  and  the  taxes  that 
preceded  them.  In  the  first  place  they  arc  unproductive^* 
as  the  subjoined  figures  for  1900-1  show.  They  are  far 
better  suited  for  the  purposes  of  local  taxation,  and  their 
transfer  maybe  unreservedly  approved  of.  But  the  further 
question  arises  as  to  their  fitness  for  use  in  ^ny  part  of  the 
financial  system.  They  have  the  great  disadvantage  of 
being  very  often  unequal  as  between  jjersons.  It  requires 
much  watchfulness  to  prevent  evasion  in  the  case  of  sport- 
ing and  gun  licenses,  and  armorial  ensigns,  particularly  the 
latter.  The  tax  on  male  servants  is  so  far  a  check  to  their 
employment,  and  special  exemptions  have  to  be  made  for 
occasional  hirings.  The  carriage  tax  is  rather  complex  and 
often  presses  unfairly  on  some  classes.  There  is  either  the 
alternative  of  including  all  vehicles  to  the  injury  of  trade 
and  agriculture,  or  where,  as  at  present,  there   are   large 

1  To  betlisimguished  from  ihe  Irade  licenses  notEc^  in  Bk.  iv.  ch.  2,  §  8. 
Dog    licenses   ...     .,.     , J50j2t6 


Game        ,  I 
Guf  1  f , 

McDservanU 


5161810 
201,517 

115,94^1 
156,556 
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exemptions,  the  difficulty  of  administration  is  increased, 
A  more  comprehensive  tax,  such  as  the  horse  and  wheel 
tax,  proposed  in  1888^  would  avoid  much  of  this  difficultyi 
and  as  a  local  resource  would  have  the  merit  of  making 
the  users  of  roads  contribute  towards  their  maintenance^ 
but  its  unpopularity  and  complicated  incidence  are  both 
against  it  The  dog  tax  is  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  least 
objectionable,  on  account  of  its  service  as  a  measure  of 
police,  but  for  that  very  reason  its  rate,  to  be  effective, 
should  be  so  low  as  to  deprive  it  of  any  great  financial 
value,^  The  conclusion  suggested  on  the  whole  is  that 
which  recognises  the  consumption  licenses  as  a  possible 
local  contribution,  but  one  entirely  unfit  for  imperial  taxa- 
tion. It  might  be  possible  within  limits  to  give  the  local 
authorities  the  privilege  of  selecting  the  particular  articles 
to  be  taxed^  and  regulating  their  number  and  the  rates  of 
charge  by  the  needs  of  the  particular  district 

§  5.  France  has  made  a  more  sparing  use  of  direct  con- 
sumption taxes,  and  when  employed  they  have  had  a 
sumptuary  aim.  Those  established  under  the  Directory 
were  given  up  in  1S07.  Some,  however,  have  been  re- 
introduced :  thus  the  horse  and  carriage  tax  was  passed  in 
1863*  A  local  dog  tax  was  enacted  in  1S55,  and  the  legis- 
lation as  to  game  licenses  dates  from  1844,  The  tax  on 
servants  has  not  been  restored*  Among  taxes  that  may 
be  placed  In  the  present  category  is  that  on  societies,  intro- 
duced in  1S71— 20  per  cent,  on  the  subscription  of  the 
members — which  is  practicalty  direct 

The  revenue  derived  from  these  Imposts  is  small,  being 
about  ;f  1,000,000,*  though  as,  with  the  exception  of  the 

^  The  Irish  rate  of  2s,  (with  &/.  adcJilimuil  for  stamp)  h  for  this  reason  tieUet 
than  I  he  English  one  of  ;a  6^* 

^  The  rcsptciive  coitliibutiojis  are — 

Game  Ucenses    .,.     .,.     -.     *♦.  jf33SiOOO 

Dog  tax      ...     ...     ...     , 300,000 

Tast  on  Societies       ..,     60^000 

Uorte  and  Cirri  age  lax    .*»     ..,      190,000 
The  license*:  on  CArriagcs  should  be  added  s  they  arc  placed  wUh  the  *  drink  * 
iiccnse^  in  ihc  financial  returns. 
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horse  and  carriage  tax,  they  serve  as  a  measure  of  police. 
It  may  be  expedient  to  retain  them. 

The  development  of  direct  taxation  of  consumption  m 
other  countries  is  less  marked.  Taxes  on  dogs,  servants, 
and  carriages,  are  a  part  of  the  optional  communal  re- 
sources in  Italyj  but  their  yield  is  unimportant  The  dog 
tax>  i^£.,  was  in  1883  onl>'  applied  in  about  1400  communes^ 
and  produced  less  than  ^^25,000, 

Prussia  tried  these  forms  of  taxation  between  iSio  and 
1 8 14,  but  abandoned  them  at  the  latter  date.  The  tax 
systems  of  the  Km  pi  re  present  some  variety  in  the  use  of 
these  taxes,  so  far  as  they  have  been  continued*  The  dog 
tax  is  a  communal  receipt  in  Prussia  ;  it  is  a  state  one  in 
Bavaria  and  Wtirtemberg.  The  amount  obtained  froni 
these  direct  taxes  is  inconsiderable. 

In  the  United  States  the  direct  consumption  taxes  are 
assigned  either  to  the  States  or  smaller  divisions,  and  they 
vary  from  State  to  State.  The  almost  universal  employ- 
ment of  the  general  property  tax  does  in  practice  bring 
most  of  the  objects  of  consumption  taxes  under  charge. 
Some  of  the  licenses  so  extensively  used  fall  on  enjoyment 
rather  than  on  trade  or  production,  but  they  are  insig- 
nificant in  their  yield. 

§  6,  From  the  foregoing  notice  of  past  and  present 
taxation  of  this  kind,  we  get  a  confirmation  of  the  view 
already  expressed  that  it  is  a  decaying  form  of  impost. 
No  modern  State  has  managed  to  raise  a  large  revenue  by 
its  aid  ;  on  the  contrary,  its  relative  importance  is  much 
less  than  formerly.  There  is  quite  enough  evidence  avail- 
able to  prove  that  it  can  without  inconvenience  be 
surrendered  to  the  local  bodies,  whose  requirements  make 
all  new  resources  desirable,  and  who  at  the  same  time  have 
not  to  meet  sudden  changes  in  expenditure.  It  may  even 
be  questioned  whether  the  American  or  German  State  is 
not  too  large  a  division.  The  town  or  rural  commune^  or 
at  highest  the  county,  department  or  circle  (Krei's),  is  the 
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proper  area  for  the  application  of  the  direct  consumption 
taxes  collected  within  it. 

There  is  in  fact  a  kind  of  resemblance  between  the  poll 
taxes  and  those  now  under  discussion.  Both  are  employed 
rather  freely  in  early  communities,  but  decay  as  Society 
advances.  The  causes  that  reduce  their  services  are  dif- 
ferent, though  the  result  is  the  same.  The  poll  tax  is  both 
unjust  and  unproductive,  where  wealth  is  unequally  dis- 
tributed ;  taxes  on  enjoyments  and  luxuries  are  too  easily 
evaded  to  be  of  practical  use  in  an  advanced  financial 
system. 


CHAPTER   VI 

INTERNAL  TAXES   ON   COMMODITIES 

§  t.  Direct  taxation  of  enjoyment  or  consumption  is, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter,  of  comparatively 
little  financial  significance*  In  this  respect  it  presents  a 
marked  contrast  to  that  system  of  indirect  taxation  that 
has  now  to  be  examined.  All  European  countries  rely  on 
what  is  known  in  England  as  *  the  Excise*  for  a  substantial 
part  of  the  revenue  receipts.^  Any  failure  in  this  branch 
of  taxation  %vouId  be  a  fiscal  disaster  veiy  hard  to  retrieve. 
Even  the  United  States,  which  in  times  of  peace  can  dis- 
pense with  internal  taxation  of  most  commodities^  had, 
under  the  pressure  of  war,  to  apply  this  system  in  a  par- 
ticularly rigorous  form.^  Nothing  but  a  much  higher 
standard  of  morality  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  direct 
taxeSj  or  a  very  unlikely  reduction  of  expenditure,  wtil 
render  the  remission   of  taxes  on  commodities  possible. 

^  Thus  in  England  the  receipt  from  ihe  Excise  on  commodkies  luis  1)een  for 
many  years,  sjjeaking  brot^cUy,  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  iix  receipts — 
^^36,050, 000  out  of  jf  78,665,000  in  the  year  1S94-5 — but  now  hatdly  excettis 
25  jx' r  cen t,  — /  J  i ,  600,000  out  o f  /"  1 2 1 , S93, ooo  i n  J  go  i -2*  The  c&nitihftthns 
indiretiis  and  the  fiscal  monopolies  in  France  show  for  1901  a  gross  yield  of 
jf 41,800,000.  Allowing  for  the  ex|>ensea  of  working  the  tobacco  monopoly^ 
the  btilanee  remaining  is  over  25  per  cent,  of  (he  total  tax  revenue.  The 
Gertmn  Imperial  excise  h  of  less  importance,  but  fitilt  gives  a  £ub«itiinttal 
contribution!  estimated  at  ^15,800,000  for  1900-1.  In  the  United  States  the 
internal  revenue  for  1899-1900  was  $233,000,000,  that  for  1900-1^338,000,000 
or  over  40  per  ccot.  of  the  receipts  from  every  source. 

*  Bollts  Finmtct'a/  /ftsii>ty{tE6i-i^^),  Bk*  i*  chs,  9,  10;  Welts  in  Ct^^en 
Clith  Essay  I  (2nd  series),  479* 
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Another  noteworthy  feature  of  the  taxes  under  consider- 
ation is  their  modernness  in  their  present  form.  The 
English  Excise  is  hardly  250  years  old^'  and  the  corre- 
sponding branch  of  revenue  in  other  countries  cannot  claim 
much  higher  antiquity.  A  reference  to  general  economic 
conditions  supplies  the  explanation  of  their  relatively  recent 
origin.  An  extended  and  productive  system  of  indirect 
taxation  requires  for  its  effective  operation  a  large  develop- 
ment of  money  transactions,  with  an  accompanying  separa- 
tion of  employments.  Any  attempt  to  tax  producers  or 
dealers  in  the  expectation  that  they  will  recoup  themselves 
by  charging  an  increased  price  for  their  wares  is  obviously 
impracticable  where  most  production  is  for  domestic  use, 
and  such  exchanges  as  do  take  place  are  transacted  by 
means  of  barter.  Besides,  the  natural  tendency  of  financial 
policy  is  to  begin  with  customs  duties,  partly  as  being 
easier  to  collect,  but  also  as,  in  the  popular  belief,  falling 
mainly  on  foreign  producers.  A  further  pre- requisite  for 
the  creation  of  an  excise  is  the  formation  of  an  adminis- 
trative organisation  capable  of  effectively  supervising  the 
production  of  the  dutiable  articles  within  the  territory  of 
the  State. 

The  tax  system  is,  however,  in  all  its  divisions,  the  result 
of  a  gradual  evolution,  and  therefore  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised at  finding  earlier  forms  of  taxation  falling  on  the 
production  of  commodities,  and  hence  ultimately  on  con- 
sumers. The  claim  of  the  feudal  over-lord  to  ill-defined 
prerogative  rights  is  one  source.  Market  fees  and  tolls 
were  the  foundation  on  which  a  system  of  indirect  taxes 
could  without  difficulty  be  constructed,  and  the  older  im- 
port and  export  duties  presented  a  convenient  analogy, 
A  charge  on  the  sale  of  a  domestic  article  did  not  seem 
a  greater  violation  of  the  subject's  liberty  than  if  it  were 
imposed  on  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  one.  The  licenses 
on   trades  and  occupations   supplied   another   means   for 

^  The  first  excise  was  created  by  the  l^ong  Parliameni  m  1643,  Dowell,  li, 
8  «q,  ;  Sinclair,  HiUmy  (^f  the  HfPtnnt^  i.  46,  278, 
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attaining  the  same  end.  When  confined  to  particular 
industries  they  must  evidently  be  regarded  as  part  of  the 
expenses  of  production ^  and — unless  there  is  a  differential 
gain — will  be  ultimately  shifted  to  the  consumers  of  the 
products.^  A  license  graduated  in  proportion  to  the  out- 
put or  amount  of  sales  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  a  tax 
on  the  commodity  produced.  The  relations  of  mediaeval 
traders  and  craftsmen  to  their  rulers  and  munictpalities 
brought  this  kind  of  taxation  into  use  as  an  expansion  of 
the  general  property  tax.  Still  more  important  was  the 
influence  of  the  quasi-private  receipts  of  the  Sovereigri, 
which  led  to  the  monopolising  of  certain  forms  of  produc- 
tion in  order  to  increase  the  royal  revenue.  The  state 
monopolies,  of  which  so  many  examples  are  to  be  found  in 
ancient  and  mediaeval  finance,  are,  however^  so  far  as  the. 
price  of  the  commodity  is  thereby  raised,  nothing  but  a 
special  form  of  taxation.  As  already  explained,^  the 
normal  profit  on  the  capital  employed  is  a  part  of  the 
economic  receipts,  but  any  excess  is  unquestionably  taxa- 
tion. 

In  these  different  ways  the  indirect  taxation  of  consump- 
tion has  been  attempted,  and  the  last-mentioned — monopoly 
— is  even  yet  employed  as  being,  under  certain  conditions, 
a  convenient  nnode  of  levying  taxation. 

§  2,  The  problems  presented  to  the  financier  in  con- 
nexion with  the  whole  system  of  indirect  taxation  are 
numerous  and  important  The  earlier  methods  were 
directed  simply  to  obtaining  resources  for  the  immediate 
wants  of  the  State,  without  regard  to  the  ulterior  effects  on 
the  economic  position  of  the  nation.  This  irrational  and 
almost  instinctive  procedure  was  soon  replaced  byattenipts 
to  use  taxation  as  a  means  of  guiding  private  expenditure 
in  the  supposed  best  direction.  The  desire  to  employ 
taxation  as  a  moralising  agency  is  even  at  present — as  the 
duties  on  alcoholic  drinks  prove — an  element  of  no  incon- 


■ 


'  Subject  of  course  to  the  complicated  reactions  discussed  m  Bk.  lii.  ch.  5,  §  5. 


siderable  weight  The  proper  development  of  the  taxes 
on  commodities  has,  moreover,  been  hindered  by  mistaken 
views  as  to  the  true  effect  and  operation  of  this  part  of  the 
tax  system.  The  earlier  excises  aimed  at  including  all 
the  various  articles  of  consumption  :  it  was  thought  that 
the  maxim  of  equality  demanded  nothing  less  than  this 
comprehensive  procedure.  The  often  described  aimva/a 
and  dif/fa  were  imposed,  the  former  on  the  sale,  the  latter 
on  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  jjoods.  The  excises  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  were  regarded  by 
financiers  as  the  principal  form  of  taxation,  destined ^  if 
not  to  replace  all  other  kinds  of  imposts,  at  least  to  hold 
the  principal  position  in  the  fiscal  system*  Dutch  methods 
of  taxation  had  shown  how  productive  taxation  on  com- 
modities could  be  made,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  the 
taxed  articles  the  more  perfect  was  the  system  deemed  to 
be.  Popular  sentiment  by  no  means  agreed  with  this  idea 
of  theorists  and  statesmen.  The  unpopularity  of  direct 
imposts  has  often  been  noticed  as  one  of  their  defects,  but 
no  form  of  taxation  has  ever  excited  more  genuine  dislike 
than  the  *  general  excise  *  which  Walpole  was  unjustly 
accused  of  attempting  to  introduce  into  England.  VV^ehave 
seen  the  weighty  reasons  that  forbid  the  adoption  of  indi- 
rect taxation  on  a  great  number  of  articles,^  and  here  we 
may  add  that  the  historical  movement  of  the  eighteenth 
century  made  such  a  course  impossible  as  a  permanent 
system  of  finance.  The  political  revolution  placed  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  class  that  would  not  tolerate  it,  while 
the  less-noticed,  but  quite  as  important,  industrial  revo- 
lution established  conditions  under  which  it  would  not  be 
endurable.* 


1  Rk.  iii.  ch.  4.  §  5- 

^  The  ho^tiliiy  of  the  Physiocrat s  to  inctireci  taxntion  was  shared,  sa  Im  as 
internal  taxation  went,  by  the  other  secUanj;  of  Ihc  libcrail  j'oirly.  It  is  note- 
worthy I  hat  this  disposition  is  also  found  in  the  labour  parties  of  the  present 
day,  who  Te!ient  taxation  on  conixnodilies  consumed  by  the  working  clashes  ■$ 
taxation  of  latiour.  Cp.  La&<kalle,  Die  i»iftrefff  S/ftter  ttmi  dit  Lage  tttr 
Ar^'^iftndfn  Claittn. 
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The  influence  of  economic  doctrines  is  also  to  be  traced 
in  the  later  legislation  on  the  matter.  Without  at  all 
asserting  that  modern  taxation  in  this  department  is  in 
full  con  form  it>^  with  the  prescriptions  that  result  from 
economic  principles,  it  may  be  said  that  there  has  been 
a  decidedly  beneficial  remodeMing  of  internal  taxation, 
which  has  removed  many  of  the  objections  that  might  be 
urged  against  its  cruder  forms,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  hope  that  this  progress  will  continue, 

§  3.  The  first  problem  to  be  faced  in  determining  the 
character  and  extent  of  the  taxation  on  commodities  is 
the  number  of  articles  to  be  taxed.  As  we  cannot  witli 
prudence  bring  all,  or  even  the  greater  part,  of  the  com- 
modities produced  under  duty,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
a  selection,  and  to  do  so  on  certain  definite  principles. 
The  old  and  simple  rule  of  taxing  whatever  is  most  easily 
reached  can  hardly  claim  scientific  justification.  It  is 
the  product  of  fiscal  necessity,  not  of  providence  and 
deliberation.  One  very  important  condition  is  the  amount 
of  revenue  required;  the  expediency  of  taxing  a  given 
article  will  always,  in  some  degree,  depend  on  this  con- 
dition. If,  as  we  have  found,^  the  whole  category  of- 
indirect  taxes  is  the  outcome  of  the  heavy  expenditure 
of  the  modern  Stale,  it  is  plain  that  the  greater  the  outlay 
the  more  imperious  will  be  the  calls  of  the  Exchequer  for 
receipts  from  this  source.  A  great  growth  of  expendi* 
ture  means  heavier  taxation  of  commodities,-  It  is  next 
necessary  to  settle  the  proportion  that  can  be  obtained  by 
the  various  kinds  of  direct  taxation,  as  well  as  by  those 
further  imposts  that  we  have  grouped  under  the  title  of 
taxes  on  acts  and  communications,  before  we  can  say  what 
sum  must  be  gained  through  the  excise  and  customs. 
This,  again,  suggests  a   fresh  consideration.      From    the 

*  Bk.  iii.  ch,  4,  §6. 

'In  preceding  ediHf>nR  it  was  siaietl  *is  tin  illustration  that,  '  With  an  in- 
creased cxpL-nrliiure  uf  ^f 50,000, cxm  }K!t  finnum  in  Greal  Britain*  the  exemption 
of  sugar  from  taxalipn  could  hartley  Ije  continued.*  This  has  been  confiriiicd 
by  fact. 
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economic  and  fiscal  point  of  view,  the  existence  of  import 
duties  establishes  the  expediency  of  corresponding  excise 
ones*  Any  other  policy  is  detrimental  to  the  revenue  and 
therefore  to  be  condemned.  We  may,  however,  escape  the 
discussion  of  this  question  at  present  by  regarding  the  pro- 
tective import  duties  as  being  equivalent  to  bounties  on 
production^  and  therefore  forming  a  part  of  expenditure.^ 
When  the  amount  to  be  raised  through  internal  taxation 
of  commodities  has  been  fixed»  the  more  difficult  question 
of  distributing  the  total  charge  among  the  several  duti- 
able articles^  and  of  saying  what  these  shall  be,  arises. 
One  very  plain  limit  is  supplied  by  the  condition  of 
max i mum  productiveness  in  the  case  of  each  article. 
The  rule  of  charging  only  what  'the  commodity  can 
bear '  has  not  always  been  as  carefully  observed  as  it 
should  be,  but  it  is  now  well  understood  that  increased 
rates  may  give  diminished  receipts*  No  single  class  of 
goods  could  yield  the  amount  that  modern  fiscal  systems 
require.  But  it  is  not  merely  the  need  of  attaining  the 
highest  productiveness  that  leads  to  an  extension  of  the 
list  of  dutiable  gcKjds  ;  considerations  of  equity  also  come 
into  play.  The  different  classes  of  society  do  not  exjicnd 
their  incomes  in  the  same  pruportion  on  the  many  «irticles 
of  consumption,  and  even  persons  in  the  same  class  have 
very  different  habits  and  tastes.  A  tax  that  presses  heavily 
on  one  individual  or  class  may  scarcely  affect  another. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  judicious  selection  of 
objects,  in  order  to  secure  a  fair  distribution  of  the  charge 
in  accordance  with  the  general  rule  adopted  as  a  guide,* 

*  Cp,  Bk-  i.  ch»  6,  §  3  ;  and  for  a  notice  of  the  fiscal  aspect  of  protection^ 
ch,  7,  S  2  of  the  present  Ujok. 

^  Thi*  princijjlc  siatcti  in  the  text  h  importanii  but  ts  often  overlooked, 
Thtih  in  the  cunt  rovers)-  on  the  finiiiiciiii  rdation^  of  Ireland  lo  Great  Britain  it  has 
been  argued  that  the  iitipfjsitlon  of  the  same  taxes  mtist  produce  ctjuutlty,  the 
different  eharnctur  of  consumption  in  the  two  c*juniries  bein^^  neglected*  On 
the  other  hsind,  Sir  R.  Giflcn  {Fmmuiai  A'i^hiti&HS  A'f/^rf,  i'u  16O  has  suggested 
that  the  possible  exbitencc  of  ine4imlity  b  a  ground  for  separate  finsincial 
treatment,  overtooking  the  fact  thsit  a  system  of  taxation  may  be  unequal  as 
heiwaen  individuals  and  classes  wtthln  a  single  country  ui  eiuictty  the  same 
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The  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  necessaries  will  depend  on 
the  view  taken  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  minimum  of 
subsistence,  tf  its  exemption  be  deem^l  proper,  all  tax- 
ation that  would  trench  on  it  b  to  be  peremptorily  for- 
bidden ;  where  the  duty  of  all  to  contribute  to  the  service 
of  the  State  is  recognised,  duties  on  such  articles  as  com 
and  salt  ma}'  be  the  easiest  way  of  enforcing  that  responst- 
btlity*  At  the  opposite  extreme,  the  mode  of  dealing  with 
articles  consumed  only  by  the  rich  will  be  affected  by  the 
amount  already  obtained  through  income  and  property 
taxes  and  duties  on  the  transfer  of  wealth,  as  well  as  by 
the  extent  to  which  the  idea  of  progressive  taxation  is 
accepted.  Heavy  imposts  on  luxurious  expenditure  tend 
to  press  more  heavily  on  the  rich,  and  are  in  principle 
the  same  as  a  progressive  income  tax/  though  their  actual 
operation  may  vary  more  according  to  circumstances. 

The  main  brunt  of  indirect  taxation  will,  in  most  modem  j 
communities,  fall  on  the  great  intermediate  class  of  goods ^ 
that  form  the  staples  of  consumption.  It  is  one  of  the 
earliest  observations  in  finance  that  taxation  on  the 
expenditure  of  the  working  classes  will  yield  much  better 
results  than  that  which  is  placed  on  the  apparently  more 
profitable  outlay  of  the  comparatively  few  rich  persons.* 
The  objects  of  general  expenditure  must  be  brought  under 
contribution,  in  order  to  secure  the  high  return  that  is 
needed  as  a  justification  for  the  imposition  of  so  vexatious 
a  system  as  the  excise. 

Thus  far  we  have  reached  rather  limits  within  which  the 
field  of  taxation  has  to  be  kept,  than  direct  indications  as 
to  the  suitable  articles  and  the  rates  to  be  imposed.  An- 
other class  of  considerations  will  help  us  to  make  some 
further  progress.  An  excise  system  must  depend  largely 
for  its  success  on  the  technical  conditions  of  the  industries 


way.  From  which  it  fallows  that  the  trae  rt^metly  for  mjustice  in  cither  aise 
Ig  rcfofm  of  Uxation.  Provided  the  tax  objects  are  properly  selected  lh<it 
IE  no  iHJt4^tice  in  placing  two  cotmLrie^s  ULodei  a  cnmmon  system, 

'  Bk,  liL  ch.  3,  I?,  *  ^y^aiiJk  ^f  Noii&m^  375. 
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that  it  supervises.  Where  industrial  improvement  is  rapid, 
the  restrictions  needed  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue 
are  felt  as  a  serious  hindrance*  The  adoption  of  new 
processes,  so  necessary  for  the  most  effective  production,  is 
not  readily  carried  out,  and  the  system  of  taxation  violates 
the  maxim  of 'economy*  by  inflicting  loss  on  the  com- 
munity without  corresponding  gain  to  the  State,  The 
only  escape  is  found  in  restricting  the  objects  of  taxation 
to  a  small  number  of  articles,  aad  in  so  choosing  them  as 
to  include  only  those  industries  in  which  invention  is  not 
very  active,  or  in  which  interference  with  it  will  not  be 
seriously  felt 

Again,  it  is  evident  that  some  commodities  are  far  more 
closely  connected  with  the  work  of  production  than  others. 
A  duty  on  manufactured  silk  would  obviously  have  less 
effect  on  industry  in  general  than  one  on  iron.  The  former 
would — ^apart  from  its  diffused  effects — only  concern  the 
producers  and  consumers  of  silk  goods ;  the  latter  would 
affect  almost  every  incJustry  of  importance  by  enhancing 
the  price  of  one  of  the  most  essential  auxiliary  materials  of 
production*  This  contrast  between  auxiliary  articles  and 
those  destined  for  direct  consumption  *  leads  to  the  rule 
that  taxation  of  raw  materials  or  goods  that  aid  production 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  avoided,  Not  only  are  the 
real  effects  of  duties  on  such  articles  harder  to  estimate  ; 
there  is  the  further  evil  that  the  taxes  have  to  be 
advanced  by  the  producers  for  a  longer  period,  and  the 
ultimate  increase  of  cost  to  the  consumer  is  made 
greater  by  the  interest  on  those  advances*  It  is  true 
that  the  State  receives  the  money  at  an  earlier  time,  but 
its  gain  is  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  loss  through 
interest  on  the  locking  up  of  what  would  otherwise  l>e  active 
capital. 

The  system  of  taxing  commodities  is  consequently  most 

'  For  Economics  this  distinct  ion  has  been  worked  out  by  Menger,  who 
grades  commodities  in  '  orders '  siccording  to  their  nearness  to  the  consumer. 
Cp*  Minshall,  /ViVf^/vArjfjrd  ed.),  133-4. 
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effective  when  it  is  confined  to  a  comparatively  stnaJ! 
number  of  goods,  which  form  the  typical  objects  of  the 
general  expenditure  of  the  various  classes  and  grades  of 
the  community,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  are  not 
important  elements  in  auxiliary  capital  The  production 
of  these  goods  must,  moreover*  not  be  in  a  very  scattered 
form,  or  in  the  hands  of  small  producers,  as  excise  super- 
vision then  becomes  too  burdensome  to  the  industry  and 
too  costly  to  be  effective.  All  the  real  aims  of  taxation 
on  commodities  can  be  accomplished  without  including 
many  items  in  the  list  of  dutiable  goods.  Productiveness, 
economy,  and  equity,  are  the  ends  in  view  ;  and  they 
cannot  all  be  secured  without  this  limitation  of  the  field  of 
the  tax  collector  ;  while  equity,  which  seems  to  be  violated, 
is  really  and  substantially  attained  by  a  small,  as  well  as 
by  an  extensive  number  of  taxes,  One  article  of  general 
consumption  is  a  better  object  for  purposes  both  of  revenue 
and  justice,  than  thirty  or  forty  minor  commodities  on 
which  the  cost  of  collection  would  be  high  and  the  ultimate 
incidence  uncertain. 

The  last  important  influence  that  affects  the  selection  of 
the  objects  of  indirect  taxation  h  the  desire  to  discourage 
certain  forms  of  outlay  that  are  regarded  as  pernicious,  or, 
to  take  the  mildest  view,  not  promotive  of  economic  or  other 
virtues.  This  idea,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  sumptuary 
taxes,  is  represented  in  modern  finance  by  the  treatment 
of  intoxicating  drinks  and  tobacco.  In  nearly  every  country 
these  articles  form  the  mainstay  of  the  revenue  from  in- 
direct taxation,  owing  to  the  two  conditions  of  large 
consumption  and  heavy  taxation.  So  far  had  this  move- 
ment been  carried  in  England,  that  it  was  quite  within  the 
limits  of  probability  that  both  excise  and  customs  would 
be  confined  to  these  commodities  of  doubtful  advantage^ 
as  the  former  virtually  was.^    The  recent  pressure  due  to 

^  Some  Uccnsc  duties  and  that  on  the  railways'  rtfceipts  from  pasiengets  are 
placed  under  the  lixcii^,  but  they  really  belqag  to  onalhef  category  of  Li^es 
(see  ch.  S  of  the  pjresciit  Buck  }* 
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war  expenditure  has  for  the  time  checked  this  tendency^ 
and,  indeed,  in  the  customs  revenue  reversed  It.*  Though 
the  French  coniributmu  indlreeies  have  a  broader  basis^ 
they  are  yet  largely  dependent  on  the  wine  and  spirit 
duties  ;  while  the  tobacco  monopoly  is  highly  productive. 
The  internal  revenue  of  both  the  United  States  and  Russia 
is  in  a  similar  position,  and  the  inferior  yield  in  Germany 
is  admittedly  one  of  the  weak  points  in  the  fiscal  system 
of  that  empire. 

§  4*  One  result  of  the  preceding  inquiry  as  to  the 
conditions  that  should  be  taken  into  account  in  framing  a 
system  of  duties  on  commodities  is  to  give  strong  support 
to  the  position  that  such  duties  must  be  varied  according 
to  the  country  in  which  they  are  applied.  The  really  pro- 
ductive objects  of  taxation  are  not  quite  the  same  in  any 
two  countries.  The  tastes  and  habits  of  each  community 
have  to  be  carefully  observed  and  taken  into  account, 
otherwise  the  revenue  receipts  will  suffer.  But  the  financier 
has  not  merely  to  study  the  direction  of  demand  ;  he  must 
further  pay  attention  to  the  agencies  of  supply.  The  system 
required  for  a  wine- producing  country,  such  as  France  or 
Italy,  is  not  the  same  as  that  best  fitted  for  districts  in 
which  alcohol  is  produced  by  an  elaborate  manufacturing 
process.  Adjustment  to  the  economic  environment,  so 
exceedingly  desirable  in  the  arrangement  of  taxation, 
necessitates  the  adoption  of  special  taxes  in  different  cases 
in  order  to  gain  the  best  results. 

The  same  point  is  further  enforced  by  the  varying 
amount  of  revenue  that  is  required,  and  the  extraordinary 
differences  in  the  amount  of  consumption  on  which  taxa- 
tion can  be  imposed.  The  exemption  of  necessaries  from 
duty  must  be  contingent  on  the  power  of  obtaining  the 
required  amount  from  other  objects.  Thus  salt,  which  is 
rightly  free  in  England,  has  to  be  taxed  in  India  owing  to 
the  absence  of  other  resources,  and  sugar,  which  was  re- 
leased from  taxation  in  Great  Britain  in  1874,  has  again 

^  Se«  for  the  cusloms  tn/rai  Book  iv.  ch.  7,  |  3. 
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(1901)  in  consequence  of  financial  pressure,  become  an 
important  object  of  imposition.^  The  true  test  of  financial 
competence  is  to  be  found  in  the  application  of  the  general 
principles  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  each  particular 
nation  in  such  a  way  as  to  realise  the  ends  of  a  sound  and 
prudent  policy. 

The  modern  developments  of  financial  conditions  have, 
it  must  be  said,  tended  to  bring  about  a  greater  approach 
to  uniformity  in  the  taxation  of  consumable  commodities, 
both  in  respect  to  the  objects  taxed,  and  the  procedure 
eniployed  Economical  and  political  causes  have  both 
contributed  to  this  result;  The  modern  industrial  system 
with  its  uniform  and  mechanical  methods  of  production, 
the  general  diffusion  of  a  taste  for  articles  of  convenience, 
and  the  formation  of  powerful  fiscal  administrations  have 
all  helped  to  make  the  excise  systems  of  European  States 
more  nearly  resemble  each  other  Scientific  investigation 
has  also  aided  in  producing  this  situation.  The  skilled 
financial  advisers  of  a  goi^ernment  are  acquainted  with,  and 
ready  to  adopt,  what  is  effective  in  the  forms  and  methods 
of  other  nations. 

Even  greater  progress  in  this  direction  may  be  antici- 
pated in  the  future.  We  may  not  unreasonably  hope  that 
some  of  the  anomalies  at  present  existing  will  be  removed, 
and  that  by  due  co-ordination  and  uniformity  in  methcxi 
the  hindrances  to  production  and  exchange  that  indirect 
taxation  now  causes  may,  if  not  entirely  removed,  be  at 
least  reduced  to  a  minimum, 

§  5.  The  freedom  of  this  country  from  internal  taxation 
of  commodities  was  one  of  the  boasts  of  Englishmen  so  late 
as  the  seventeenth  century*  Under  Elizabeth  the  granting 
of  monopolies  was  the  first  step  towards  what  might  have 
become  an  effective  system  of  taxation!  hut  this  encroach - 

'  The  otse  of  the  sugar  duty  illustrales  admirably  the  principle  oj  relativity 
in  laicaiion.  Recognition  of  ihe  fact  that  sugar  h  relatively  a  gooj  object  far 
Caxalion  is  cjuitc  consistent  with  the  belief  thiLt  the  remova^t  of  the  sitgftf  du 

in  1S74  waK  highly  tieneficial 
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ment  was  successfully  opposed.  The  introduction  of  the 
excise  on  the  Dutch  model,  said  to  be  the  proposal  of  Pym, 
was  due  to  the  needs  of  the  Parliament  in  its  struggle  with 
Charles  I.;  it  included  a  large  number  of  articles  of  necessary 
consumption,  chiefly  food  and  clothing.  Retained  during 
the  Protectorate,  with  some  modifications,  as  an  important 
source  of  revenue,  the  excise  was  re-established  after  the 
Restoration  in  the  form  of  a  tax  on  beer  anrl  ale,  partly  as 
a  compensation  for  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  dues,  and 
partly  as  a  resource  for  the  growing  needs  of  the  Sovereign,^ 
At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  the  yield  of  these 
taxes  was  ;t 630,000* 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  advantages  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1 688,  reduction  in  the  burden  of  taxation  was  not 
oner  The  cost  of  the  French  war  and  the  entanglement 
of  England  in  the  European  disputes  respecting  the  Balance 
of  Power,  along  with  the  colonial  and  commercial  policy 
that  resulted  from  the  predominance  of  the  moneyed 
interests,  largely  augmented  the  annual  expenditure.  Dur- 
ing the  eighteenth  century  the  process  of  building  up  the 
excise  by  the  inclusion  of  fresh  articles  and  the  increase 
of  the  rates  on  those  already  taxed  was  in  process. 
Breweries  and  distilleries  were  soon  placed  under  charge ; 
the  malt  duty  was  imposed  (1697),  and  later  on  developed 
into  an  important  tax.  Several  articles  of  necessary 
consumption  were  brought  within  the  fiscal  net*  Salt, 
leather,  soap,  and  candles  are  enumerated,  and  their 
taxation  condemned,  by  Adam  Smith.^  The  extension  of 
the  system  was,  however,  carried  on  in  a  tentative  way  ; 
new  taxes  were  tried,  and  if  they  proved  to  be  unpopular 
or  unproductive  were  repealed,  perhaps  to  be  soon  re- 
Imposed  under  more  favourable  circumstances.     The  best 

'  The  here<iUar}'  excise  had  ihe  former^  the  temporary  excbe  granted  for  the 
life  q(  the  King  the  tatter  uhjeer,  but  the  distinction  w&h  purely  forrriai. 

*  The  severity  of  the  revenue  laws  was  greatly  increased*  HaLUm  declares 
that  *  our  fiscal  co^Se  .  ,  ■  U  to  be  counted  as  a  set-off  AgAinst  the  ajdvantages 
of  the  Revolution.'     Ci>ns{itt4ii&tml  Hhi^fj,  ill.  39a 

»   Weaitk  e/Nitti^r,  369. 
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kfioirti  Incidetit  in  this  part  of  fisca|  htslofy — Walpole's 
excise  scheme — was  really  a  rcforni  in  the  custocms  treat- 
meni  of  tea  and  tobacco,  and  excited  pcejudice  rather  by 
what  it  seemed  to  lead  to,  than  b^'  its  actual  provisions* 
The  financial  r^ult  of  the  many  measures  pas9^  respect- 
ing the  excise  during  the  eighteenth  century*  is  best  shown 
in  the  increased  receipts.  At  the  commencement  of  that 
period  they  had  averaged  jf  1,200,00a;*  by  1792  the>'  had 
risen  to  jfiopoo^ooo.  From  the  latter  date  the  extra- 
ordinary drain  of  the  Revolutionary  war  with  France 
affected  the  financial  policy  of  the  country,  and  caused 
those  fresh  applications  of  taxation  that  have  been  so  often 
described  by  historians.  The  existing  rates  were  in  nearly 
every  case  raised  to  the  highest  productive  point  (often  as 
experience  proved  beyond  it).  The  duty  on  salt  was 
doubled,  and  later  on  again  subjected  to  a  50  per  cent, 
increase.  Glass,  tiles,  and  leather  were  also  made  liable  to 
additional  charges.  Beer  and  ale,  as  might  be  expected, 
received  specially  severe  treatment.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  French  war  the  various  taxes  on  these  articles  or 
their  constituents  yielded  jfj, 578,000;  in  1S15  they  came 
to  almost  ;f  9,600,000.  The  spirit  duties  were  trebled  during 
the  course  of  the  war,  until  in  181 1  they  stood  at  lOJ.  2|rf. 
per  gallon,  or  almost  the  present  rate.^ 

Such  very  great  increase  of  taxation,  accompanied  as  it 
was  by  corresponding  advances  in  respect  to  other  classes 
of  imposts,  could  not  long  survive  the  return  of  peace, 
aided  by  the  application  of  proper  fiscal  methods.  Unfor- 
tunately the  abandonment  of  the  income  tax,  and  the 
injudicious  methods  of  borrowing  pursued  by  Pitt  and  his 
successorsi  made  reform  a  work  of  some  difficulty.  The 
debt  charge  of  i^32,ooo^OOo,  and  the  heavy  military  and 
naval  expenditure,  not  readily  brought  back  to  a  peace 


'  *  The  rcvenoc  irom  inland  duties  had  varied  considerably  in  diflferent  year^ 
In  1700  over  t  million*  it  was  in  1702  nearly  ^^f  ^40o,ocx>/     Do  welt,  ii.  63. 

■  For  ihe  deUib  or  ihe«e  tii)(cs,  Do  well,  tL  308-245,  ^"^  ^*  ^v*  under  the 
teveiml  heuds. 
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footing,  both  hindered  immediate  remissions  or  exemp- 
tions. The  national  industries  had,  besides,  become 
adjusted  to  this  very  heavy  taxation,  and  caution  was 
needed  in  the  attempt  to  alter  the  situation.  At  first  the 
want  of  revenue  was  so  great  that  certain  excise  duties 
were  increased,  f-g.  those  on  soap,  malt,  and  British  spirits. 
This  extreme  pressure  did  not,  however,  last  long,  and  it 
became  possible  to  carry  out  some  moderate  reforms*  The 
salt  duty  was  reduced,  and  its  abolition  fixed  for  an  early 
date  (1825).  That  on  leather  was  lowered  one*half,  and 
the  very  high  tax  on  British  spirits  {lis,  ZUl  per  gallon) 
was  placed  at  Js,  in  order  to  meet  the  illicit  trade  and  in 
connexion  with  the  lower  duties  on  wine.  The  exertions 
of  Huskisson  were,  however^  chiefly  directed  towards  the 
improvement  of  the  customs,  which,  indeed,  most  urgently 
required  reform.  The  internai  taxes  were  not  directly 
aflected  by  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  Protectionist 
system,  and  therefore  the  changes  to  be  carried  out  were  of 
a  comparatively  moderate  character.  They  may  be  said 
to  consist  in  (i)  the  elimination  of  raw  materials  from  the 
h'st  of  goods  liable  to  duty,  (2)  the  contraction  of  that  list  to 
a  very  small  number  of  articles,  and  (3)  the  placing  of  the 
weight  of  internal  taxation  on  intoxicating  drinks.  A 
further  aim  has  been  to  secure  a  complete  harmony 
between  the  excise  and  customs  systems,  which  has  been 
reached  by  the  abandonment  of  Protection,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  exactly  equivalent  duties  in  both  departments, 
[n  fact,  that  substantial  unification  of  the  excise  and 
customs,  for  which  Walpole  vainly  risked  his  popularity 
has  been  definitely  accomplished  so  far  as  financial  effective- 
ness is  concerned. 

Some  of  the  facts  of  this  reform  of  the  excise  are  not 
without  interest  After  the  disappearance  of  the  salt  tax 
the  duties  on  leather  and  candles  did  not  long  remain.  In 
1 830-1  they  were  repealed.  The  impost  on  soap — that 
*tax  on  cleanliness '^ — survived  till  Mr,  Gladstone's  first 
Budget  in  1853*     Glass  was  released  in   1845^  but  paper 
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continued  liable  to  duty  till  l86i.  Starch  and  bottles 
were  exempted  in  1834,  bricks  and  tiles  in  1850. 
These  repeals  of  duty,  which  seem  so  trifling,  wer« 
really,  taken  together;  a  considerable  boon  to  British 
industry*  and  to  the  bulk  of  consumers,  The  progress 
of  the  chemical  industries  may  be  dated  from  the  repeal 
of  the  salt  duty.  Bricksp  tiles,  and  glass  are  constituents 
of  that  most  necessary  commodity — a  house,  besides 
being  of  use  in  numberless  other  ways.  The  paper 
tax  wsks  even  more  than  a  'tax  on  knowledge':  it 
hindered  the  development  of  an  important  industrj',  and 
raised  the  price  of  an  article  capable  of  many  dif- 
ferent uses.  These  advantages  were  well  worth  the 
sacrifice  of  the  revenue  obtained  from  the  abandoned 
duties.* 

The  treatment  of  alcoholic  drinks  stands  apart  from  the 
general  system  pursued  with  respect  to  industries.  In 
their  case  there  has  been  no  remission,  except  when  there 
was  a  prospect  of  increasing  productiveness.  The  only 
exception  to  this  rule— the  repeal  of  the  beer  duty  in  1 830, 
by  which  £^,ioojOOO  of  revenue  was  sacrificed — had  in  part 
the  aim  of  making  the  malt  tax  more  productivCj  and  this 
was  in  good  degree  attained.  Besides,  the  double  system 
of  taxing  both  malt  and  beer  was  recognised  as  incon* 
venient.  During  the  half-century  1830-80  the  malt  tax 
was  the  mode  in  which  beer  and  ale  were  taxed,  and  sup- 

1  The  foltowing  were  the  amounts  yielded  hf  the  excise  taxes  pn  the  abov^- 

mcniioiied  articles  at  the  dates  of  abolitbn — 

£ 

Salt  (1825J .,,  3«o,ooo 

leather  (1830)      ..,     ..       360^000 

Candles  (1831)     ...     ,..  476,500 

Starch  {1854)         ,      ..  90,000 

Bottles  (1834)      „,     ,     .,,  5,600 

Glass  {1845)  ..     .. 600,000 

UficksngSO)        ,.. 456,000 

Soap  (1853) 1,126,000 

BaperdBei)..       ,        .       .„      .,.  1,350,00a 


Total 


4,841,100 
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plied  a  standing  grievance  to  agriculturists.  Its  large  yield 
— jt8,oO0|0OO  in  1877 — made  it  impossible  to  repeal  it,  but 
in  1880  the  existing  duty  on  beer  was  imposed  in  its  place, 
partly  to  relieve  the  depressed  farmers,  but  also  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principle  that  a  tax  should  be  as  near  the 
point  of  consumption  as  can  be  arranged,  in  order  that  the 
preliminary  processes  may  be  released  from  excise  restraints. 
The  returns  from  the  beer  duty  for  the  twenty  years 
1881^1900  quite  realised  expectations.  For  1899-1900  the 
amount  was  jt*  11,887,000,  An  increase  in  duty  {is.  per 
barrel)  raised  the  yield  to  only  ;f  15^500,000  in  1900-1,  indi- 
cating a  decrease  in  consumption.  The  year  1901^2  gave 
;(^ 1 3,500,000,  thus  showing  a  slight  decline. 

The  duty  on  hops,  first  imposed  in  17 10,  became  later  on 
a  subsidiary  duty  to  the  main  tax  on  beer*  It  had  the 
grave  defects  of  being  uncertain  in  its  yield  and  pressing  on 
the  raw  materia^  which  was  moreover  an  agricultural  pro- 
duct. Accordingly  this  tax  was  repealed  in  18G3,  leaving 
nothing  of  the  kind,  except  the  trifiing  duty  on  chicory,  in 
the  English  excise.  Its  yield  had  varied  from  jf 86,000  in 
1852  to  ;f728,ooo  in  1S55. 

British  spirits  have  presented  greater  difficulties*  If  the 
principle  of  fixing  the  duty  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
alcohol  contained  be  adopted,  the  rate  on  spirits  should 
much  exceed  that  on  beer,  and  the  aim  of  encouraging 
temperance  would  lead  to  the  same  result.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  principal  seats  of  production  of  spirits  are  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  the  average  consumption  in 
their  case  is  also  greater.  Heavy  taxation  of  the  more 
alcoholic  drinks  therefore  presses  unfairly  on  those  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  Finally,  the  enforcement 
of  the  revenue  laws  in  wild  and  mountainous  districts 
was  no  easy  matter,  and  consequently  the  limit  of 
productivity  was  at  first  rather  low.  Existing  methods 
are  the  outcome  of  the  efforts  to  meet  these  several 
obstacles. 
The  scale  of  duty,  previously  fixed  on  different  prin- 
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CI  pies  in  the  three  countries,  was  unified  by  Robinson 
(1825),  the  only  difference  being  the  higher  rate  in  England 
{7s.  per  gallon).  By  a  series  of  measures  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  duties  were  brought  up  to  the  level  of  the  English 
one,  itself  raised  by  degrees,  until  in  1858  a  uniform  duty 
of  Ss,  per  gallon  was  imposed.  The  increase  in  return 
was  considerable.  In  1 829  the  yield  had  been  ;^4,8oogOOO ; 
by  1 85 1  it  was  over  ;C6,ooo,ooo.  For  1859  the  amount 
received  was  a  little  under  £gjooQ,ooo.  An  increase  to  lof. 
per  gallon  in  i860  made  the  tax  still  more  productive,  till 
in  1868  it  was  £io,$oQjooo,  The  great  prosperity  of  trade, 
and  the  more  efficient  excise  administration,  caused  large 
annual  increases,  until  in  1875-6  the  highest  retum^ — 
£i$,i$OfiOO — was  obtained.  From  that  date  there  was  a 
decline  for  several  years,  but  the  yield  again  increased,  and 
a  new  maximum  was  reached  in  1891-2,  when  the  receipts 
from  this  source  were  £1 5,693,000.  After  some  fluctuation 
1899-1900  gave  another  maximum  yield  with  jf  19.335,000, 
followed  by  a  slight  fall  in  the  succeeding  year,  and  a  heavier 
one  in  1 901 -2  to  ;£  1 7,630,000.^ 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that  the  excise  system  of 
England,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  commodities,  is  almost 
exclusively  a  tax  on  alcoholic  drinks,  and  is  carried  out  by 
supervision  of  the  brewing  and  distilling  industries,  which 
involves  a  very  complete  control  of  their  operations.  The 
modern  tendency  to  concentrate  the  production  of  both 
beers  and  spirits  at  a  few  centres  makes  this  system  less 
troublesome!  ^^^  the  heavy  taxation  in  turn  favours  the 
larger  producers.  Further  steps  in  this  direction  have  been 
taken  in  the  last  few  years  by  the  extensive  creation  of 
limited  companies,  possessing  a  qualified  monopoly  of 
special  forms  of  beer,  ale,  or  whisky,  and  who  therefore 
bear  the  first  weight  of  increased  taxation.  The  whole 
situation  is  a  highly  artificial  one ;  by  it  the  State  draws 
very  large  resources  from  the  taxation  of  what  is  an  instru- 

*  An  increviie  o(6<i.  per  gallon  iiBpos«d  in  1894  wiui  fetnaved  in  1895,  but 
re^Riposed  In  1900. 
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ment  of  luxury,   in    many  cases   one  of  vice.     The  aim 

of  reducing  the  national  consumption  of  these  drinks  is 
naturally  postponed  to  that  of  maintaining  so  material  a 
support  of  the  public  revenue,  and  the  problem  of  adjusting 
the  duties  between  the  different  classes  is  very  imperfectly 
dealt  with.  There  may  be  some  reason  for  favouring  such 
beverages  as  are  believed  to  possess  some  nutritive  power 
and  to  be  less  likely  to  cause  intoxication  ;  but  the  present 
scales  of  duty  seem  unfair  as  between  the  consumers  of 
spirits  and  those  of  beer. 

The  trade  licenses  which  accompany  and  are  officially 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  excise  have  been  already  dis- 
cussed.^ 

From  one  point  of  view  the  internal  tax  system  also 
deals  with  the  important  article  of  tobacco ;  but  until 
within  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  confined  to  the  nega- 
tive function  of  preventing  its  cultivation  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  This  system  of  prohibition,  which  seems  to  be 
a  direct  violation  of  industrial  liberty  and  an  interference 
with  a  probably  gainful  employment,  dates  in  England 
from  the  times  of  Charles  IL,^  and  has  been  justified  on 
the  grounds  of  the  inferiority  of  the  home-grown  plant  and 
the  great  trouble  of  collecting  a  very  high  duty  on  an 
article  of  local  production.  At  present  licenses  are  granted 
for  the  purpose  of  experimental  growing,  though  there  is 
little  probability  of  the  cultivation  extending. 

The  processes  of  the  English  taxation  of  commodities 
are  reduced  almost  entirely  to  levies  on  the  producers  of 
the  taxed  articles,  the  sale  licenses  being  rather  charges  on 
the  profits  of  the  occupations,  which,  however,  does  not 
prevent  their  being  useful  as  adjuncts  of  the  excise  by 
bringing  all  producers  and  dealers  under  the  notice  of  the 
authorities  and  facilitating  supervision.  Duties  purely  on 
sale  are  not  employed,   though   the   bonding   system,  by 

1  Bk.  iv.  ch.  2, 1  a 

^  The  prohibition  at  first  applied  to  TreUnd^  but  was  removed  in  1779  in 
consequence  of  the  AmencAn  war.     It  wa^  re-impo^d  in  1832. 
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which  goods  are  retained  under  official  control  free  of  duty 
until  withdrawn  for  use,  nearly  approximates  to  that  form. 
Neither  are  duties  on  the  land  under  cultivation  for  a  crop 
of  the  taxed  article  in  use.  Finally,  the  method  of  monopoly 
is  not  a  part  of  English  policy.  Spirits,  beer,  and  tobacco 
would  be  the  only  objects  for  its  operation,  and  each  of 
them  is  treated  in  another  way*  In  fact,  the  great 
characteristic  of  this  form  of  British  taxation  is  the 
simplicity  alike  of  its  objects  and  its  processes, 

§  6,  The  French  organisation  is  much  more  elaborate 
and  possesses  a  longer  history.  Under  the  Anckn  Regime 
indirect  taxation  had  been  extensively  employed.  The 
necessities  of  the  State  had  led  to  the  heavy  and  unequal 
salt  tax,  to  the  duties  on  drinks,  on  leather,  iron,  and  other 
useful  articles,  to  the  monopoly  of  tobacco,  and  the  costly 
and  vexatious  inter-provincial  duties.  The  origin  of  the 
system  may  be  traced  to  the  fifteenth  century,  in  which  the 
monarchy  was  reconstructed  after  the  English  wars.  A 
great  expansion,  however,  took  place  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  the  administration  of  Colbert  had  recast  the 
financial  system,  and  when  such  a  new  source  of  revenue 
as  tobacco  was  secured 

The  continuous  development,  apparently  broken  by  the 
Revolution^  soon  returned  to  its  old  course,  though  purged 
of  many  of  the  defects  that  had  previously  existed.  The 
vices  of  pre-revolutionary  taxation  arose  rather  from  defec- 
tive administration  than  from  the  inherent  badness  of  the 
articles  selected  for  duty*  There  were  innumerable  persona! 
and  local  discriminations  ;  the  nobksse  were  exempt  from 
various  charges,  and  some  districts  were  free  from  duties 
that  [iressed  heavily  on  others.  Thus  salt  vvras  under  six 
different  systems,  according  to  the  particular  province^  not 
to  speak  of  the  many  local  privileges.  Similar  complexities 
were  connected  with  the  duties  on  wines  and  brandies.  But 
far  greater  was  the  evil  of  the  mode  of  collection,  which 
was  by  the  system  of  farming  or  letting  out  to  companies, 
who  contracted  to  pay  a  certain  sum  in  return  for  the  col* 
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lection  of  the  duties.  This  system,  so  characteristic  of 
Roman  Finance,  recurs  in  the  French  indirect  taxes^  and 
did  much  to  increase  their  unpopularity.  The  *  Farmers- 
General '  were  objects  of  universal  dislike,  and  some  of 
the  members  of  the  body  paid  the  penalty  during  the 
Revolution.* 

One  of  the  first  results  of  the  disturbances  that  broke 
out  in  17S9  was  a  check  to  the  collection  of  the  indirect 
taxes.  The  offices  for  the  duties  on  salt,  on  wines  and 
spirits,  and  also  the  internal  customs  were  attacked.  Con- 
traband salt  and  tobacco  were  freely  sold,  and  the  toll- 
barriers  of  the  city  were  thrown  down.^  The  failure  to 
collect  the  Taiiie  was  more  than  paralleled  by  the  case  of  the 
indirect  taxes.  The  strong  popular  sentiment  undoubtedly 
encouraged  the  Constituent  Assembly,  already  imbued  with 
the  physiocratic  dislike  to  taxes  on  consumption,  to  take 
the  somewhat  rash  course  of  abandoning  the  greater  part 
of  the  obnoxious  duties. 

After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  maintain  it  provisionally 
the  salt  tax  was  abolished  in  March  1790.  In  1791  the 
aides,  or  drink  duties,  met  the  same  fate,  as  did  also  the 
tobacco  monopoly.  The  abolition  of  the  (octrois  was  decreed 
in  February  1791. 

So  complete  a  break  with  past  financial  conditions  could 
not  continue,^  and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  work  of  the 
next  ten  or  fifteen  years  consisted  in  building  up  the  struc- 
ture on  the  same  general  lines,  but  without  the  serious 
faults  that  it  had  previously  contained.  The  salt  tax  was 
restored  in  1 806,  but  the  old  inequalities  and  the  system  of 

^  Lavut&itri  the  irminent  chemisi,  w^  one  of  the  sufferers.  For  the  syitem 
of  ihe  Anti^n  A'^gr'me,  see  Sttiurm,  chs*  11-14,  f^°r  the  meclianism  of  the 
Finances^  cp.  Bk.  vi,  ch,  2,  also  Bouchard,  Sysi^mc  FiHafidar  de  tAHtunne 
Mm^f^thU  and  the  Dkii&nHaire  dt  i'Ec&Hcmii  P&Hiiqui,  s,  v,  '  Fmapces  de 
I'Ancien  Regime,'  For  the  earlier  history,  Clamsgemn,  Histoirt  *k  flmp^t, 
and  for  ihc  hitter  part  of  the  iSth  century  the  elaborate  works  of  Gomel,  L41 
Causes /nmtii^rts  de  ia  K^voittti&n  Frar§fms€  (l  vols,)  ;  Hisfmrt  Fitmma^rt 
d4  tAsiemBUt  d^nstittrnftU  (2  vols.  J,  and  Hhi&irt  Fhmnfi^re  d&  la  Ugislativt 
It  dt  in  C&m^etftiimt  a*  yet  only  vol,  i- 

^  Stourm,  i.  295,  Introd*  ch.  2,  §  4- 
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monopoly  were  not  brought  back.  The  suitability  of 
tobacco  as  an  object  of  heavy  taxation  made  it  advisable, 
after  a  series  of  ineffective  attempts  at  taxation  in  the 
ordinary  way,  to  re-establish  the  state  monopoly  of  that 
article  in  iSio.  The  octrois  were  gradually  re-introduced, 
beginning  with  that  of  Paris  in  1798,  and  soon  extending 
to  other  towns.  Finally,  the  complete  freedom  of  spirituous 
liquors  from  taxation  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  law  of  1804, 
which  imposed  a  tax  on  wine  and  cider  when  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  producer.  Further  taxation  of  this  promising 
source  speedily  followed  in  the  duties  on  the  transport  of 
drinks,  and  the  tax  on  the  amount  sold  by  dealers*  Thus 
in  less  than  twenty  years  the  system  apparently  overthrown 
at  the  Revolution  was  again  in  force,  freed  from  its  most 
objectionable  features,^ 

§  7.  The  existing  French  system,  which  in  its  main  out- 
lines was  established  at  the  fall  of  the  first  Empire,  shows. 
when  compared  with  that  of  England,  a  number  of  sug- 
gestive resemblances  and  equally  suggestive  differences. 
There  is  the  same  broad  general  treatment  as  respects  the 
commodities  selected  for  taxation  and  the  proportionate 
burden  placed  on  each  class ;  there  is  also  the  same  readi- 
ness to  levy  the  duty  at  the  most  favourable  pointy  and 
lastly  there  is  the  same  prominence  given  to  this  kind  of 
indirect  taxation  in  the  fiscal  system.  On  the  other  hand 
the  French  system  has  a  wider  basis,  Salt»  so  neces- 
sary both  for  domestic  and  industrial  uses,  is  an  object 
of  charge.  So  is  that  very  general  article  of  consumption, 
sugar,  whose  treatment  has  so  often  harassed  financiers^  and 
which  was  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  freed  from  duty 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  paper  tax  has  only  been 
suppressed  in  the  last  fifteen  years^  while  matches^^ — whose 
taxation  in   England  Mn  Lowe  could  not  propose  with- 
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'  ¥m  the  re-esia.1ilishn>cnl  of  the  French  ii nances  see  Stourm,  L<s  Fini$Ht€i 
dt  tAndtn  Rij^imi.  For  Bonaparte's  place  see  the  same  writer^i  lately  issued 
Les  Finames  dn  Coftsf*/^, 
full  of  instnictivc  details. 


^  1  o  11  ieii ,  Mimairts  ^uh  Mimisirtt  \  780- 1815, 
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out  losing  whatever  financial  popularity  he  had  possessed — 
are  placed  under  a  state  monopoly,  as  is  also  gunpowder, 
while  dynamite  is  taxed.  Oi!  is  another  important 
commodity  that  has  to  suffer  taxation,  to  which  may  be 
added  candles.  Acid  and  vinegar  may  close  the  list, 
which  establishes  that  France  possesses  that  diversity  of 
indirect  taxes  which  McCuUoch  believed  to  have  been  too 
hastily  abandoned  in  England.^ 

Again,  the  procedure  of  the  French  administration  is 
much  more  varied.  Up  to  1901  the  drink  duties  were 
levied  partly  on  wine  in  circulation,  partly  on  the  retailers 
who  sold  it,  partly  on  its  entry  into  towns,  but  this  system 
only  applied  to  the  country  districts  and  smaller  towns. 
The  two  latter  charges  were,  in  1875,  in  the  case  of 
towns  over  1 0,000  inhabitants,  combined  in  a  single  tariff 
{taxe  unique).  For  Paris  and  Lyons  a  single  duty — the 
taxe  di  rempiacemetii—covered  all  three*-  Beer  and  spirits 
are  taxed  at  the  point  of  manufacture,  in  fact  on  the  system 
of  the  English  excise.  Salt  and  sugar  are  similarly  dealt 
with,  but  in  all  these  cases  the  duty  on  transport  may  come 
into  operation. 

A  more  remarkable  feature  is  the  use  of  monopoly  as  a 
fiscal  agent  It  is  true  that  in  England  the  Post  Office  is 
under  this  n^gime,  but  ordinary  commodities  are  quite  free 
from  it  In  France,  besides  the  small  monopolies  of  gun- 
power  and  matches — the  latter  created  in  1872,  and  con- 
ceded to  a  company,  but  taken  up  by  the  State  in  1890— 
there  is  the  great  tobacco  manufacture,  which  is  altogether 
a  state  concern.  Experience  has  show^n  that  only  by  this 
means  could  sufficient  revenue  be  obtained  from  it^ 

These  contrasts  are  to  some  extent  due  to  the  more 
rigorous  administrative  system  of  continental  countries 
Interference  with  internal  trade  would  be  much  more  diffi- 

*  Taj[aiion  stid  Ftiricihtg,  2jl, 

*  By  Ihe  I^w  of  Decern  l*ei  1900  the  duly  on  circuklion  ts  I  he  only  one 
retained  fur  wine  and  cider. 

*  S«e  Eiffn^tHH  /mtfTtai^  L  307-^,  far  a  fyller  accaUDt  Ot  monopoly  for 

taxation. 
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cult,  and  cause  more  irritation  in  England,  But  the  diflferent 
position  of  the  two  countries  is  a  far  more  powerful  cause- 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  watch  the  manufacture  of  drinks 
in  the  United  Kingdom  owing  to  the  concentration  of  the 
industry.  The  problem  of  supervising  the  vineyards  of  the 
French  peasantry  proved  too  diflficult  for  the  revenue  offi- 
cials of  that  country,  and  led  to  the  repeal  of  the  inventory 
duty  of  1S04.  The  insular  [x>sition  of  Great  Britain  has 
been  a  further  assistance  in  protecting  her  excise  system 
from  the  introduction  of  contraband  goods.  Thus  the  price 
of  the  state  manufactured  tobacco  in  France  has  to  be 
varied  according  to  the  proximity  of  the  district  to  the 
frontier.  The  methods  of  each  country  are  in  fact  adapted 
to  meet  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  its  situation. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  said  that  in  certain  respects 
French  taxation  of  home  commodities  falls  short  of  the 
highest  attainable  standard.  Some  of  the  duties  are  of 
too  small  a  yield  to  justify  their  retention.  The  salt  tax* 
even  though  it  is  confined  to  that  used  for  domestic 
consumption,  is  too  irksome  and  unequal  a  charge  to  be 
maintained  when  its  return  for  1901  was  only  ^f  1,360,000*' 
The  taxes  on  oils,  matches,  candles,  and  explosives  might 
also  be  removed.  The  sugar  duty  is  a  more  doubtful  case. 
Its  yield  is  very  considerable — ;£6,2  80,000  in  1901 — and  with 
the  heavy  burdens  that  the  country  has  to  meet  such  a 
resource  should  not  be  lightly  abandoned^  Unfortunately 
the  treatment  of  the  duty  on  sugar  has  been  comph'cated  by 
the  bounty  system,  which  is  evil  alike  for  the  treasury  and 
the  producers*  Moreover,  the  technical  problems  connected 
with  the  measuring  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  sugar 
yielded  are  very  difficult,  as  is  also  the  question  of  substi- 
tutes. A  uniform  duty  on  the  finished  product,  adjusted 
to  equal  the  import  duty  on  the  article^  is  the  best  financial 
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^  Thnl  LB«  mcluding  tbe  cnstctms  duly  on  impnTled  salt,  the  eidse  prrerper 
yielded  ^385,000. 

*  In  the  ca«>e  of  sugar  also  Ihe  customs  and  exciic  returns  Are  cambiaed. 
but  the  customs  only  brought  in  j(B30,ooD. 
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arrangement  The  Brussels  convention  (1902)  appears  to 
give  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  bounty  question  from  the 
point  of  view  of  French  financial  interests. 

The  wine  and  spirit  duties  are  an  indisjiensabie  part  of 
the  system,  and  should  be  very  cautiously  treated.  The 
exemption  of  wine  consumed  by  the  grower  is  a  gap  in 
the  tax  that  at  once  reduces  the  receipts  and  makes  its 
incidence  unfair.  Nothing  but  the  hopelessness  of  levying 
the  duty  could  excuse  this  omission,  A  system  of  licenses 
for  private  consumption^  such  as  that  adopted  for  private 
brewing  in  England,  might  in  some  degree  remedy  the 
grievance.  A  further  cause  of  complaint  has  been  fouad 
in  the  comparatively  high  duty  on  retail  sales*  The  artisan 
who  buys  his  wine  in  small  quantities  is  more  severely 
taxed  than  the  large  consumer,  who  has  only  the  moderate 
duty  on  transport  to  pay*  The  impossibility  of  raising 
the  latter  tax  without  provoking  an  extensive  contraband 
trade,  and  the  loss  that  any  lowering  of  the  duty  on  re- 
tailers would  cause,  are  the  hindrances  to  reform.  The 
duty  levied  on  the  entry  of  wine  into  towns  with  more 
than  4,000  inhabitants  is  a  further  pressure  on  the  residents 
in  them,  though  its  consolidation  with»  or  perhaps  more 
accurately  speaking  replacement  of,  the  duty  on  retailers, 
where  the  population  exceeds  10,000,  carried  out  in  1875,  is 
on  the  whole  a  desirable  measure*  The  attempt  to  exercise 
surveillance  over  the  very  large  number  of  agricultural 
distillers  has  proved  a  failure,  compelling  resort  to  the  tax 
on  circulation  of  spirits.  These  difficulties — which  are 
good  examples  of  the  inevitable  dilemmas  that  indirect 
taxation  gives  rise  to — are  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
position  of  France  as  a  wine-producing  country.  Taxation 
of  the  cheaper  wines  falls  necessarily  on  the  bulk  of  the 
population,  as  it  is  imposed  on  their  usual  consumption 
The  cry  of  a  *  free  breakfast  table,'  once  so  popular  in 
England,  would  need  for  its  realisation  in  France  the 
removal  of  the  wine  duty.  An  important  influence 
affecting  the  drink  duties  has  been  the  desire  to  promote 
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temperance^  shown  in  the  various  proposals  to  exempt  or 
tax  at  a  low  rate,  the  less  injurious  beverages  {boissous 
/iygUftiques)  and  place  heavy  duties  on  spirits.  These 
efforts  bore  fruit  in  the  law  of  1 900,  which  placed  a  low 
circulation  duty  on  wine  and  cider,  with  a  similarly  low 
duty  on  the  circulation  of  been  The  duty  on  spirits  was 
so  adjusted  as,  it  was  hoped,  to  balance  the  loss  on  these 
reductions*  The  result  of  the  first  year's  operation  of 
the  new  system  has  been  a  very  heavy  falling  off  in  the 
wine  and  cider  duties  (from  over  jC7iOOO,ooo  in  1900  to  less 
than  ;<J3,ooo,ooo  in  1901),  a  like  fall  in  the  beer  tax  (from 
jQipjOpOO  to  ;^ 540,000),  and  a  comparatively  slight  increase 
of  ;f 700,000  in  the  spirit  duties  ( 12,980^000  in  1901  as 
against  / 12,280,000  in  1900).' 

Notwithiitanding  these  grievances  and  gaps  in  the  French 
system,  it  must  be  pronounced  to  be,  on  the  whole,  and  con- 
sidering the  problems  to  be  dealt  with,  a  skilful  application 
of  welt -de  vised  administrative  principles.  Tried  by  the 
great  test  of  productiveness,  it  answers  the  object  for 
which  it  exists.  The  various  indirect  contributions  bring 
in  close  on  ;f  26,000,000,  of  which  the  drink  duties  provide 
about  / 1 6,500,000,  and  the  internal  sugar  duty  ^4,450,000, 
The  monopolies  gain  over  £iS,000,000  (90  per  cent,  of 
which  comes  from  tobacco).  When  the  total  is  taken  it 
comes  to  the  large  amount  of  ;^4 1 ,8oo,00O*  Of  this  great 
revenue,  spirits,  beers  and  wines,  tobacco,  and  sugar  are 
the  principal  sources,  the  other  duties  forming  but  a  trifling 
supplement.  As  in  England,  these  articles  are  the  support 
of  the  Exchequer,  while  in  France  the  drink  duties  further 
contributed  ;f  5,900,000  in  1900  to  local  finance.* 
*  More  accurate  figures  are — 

FnAKCS  (000*  s  amittcd}. 
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§  8.  Italian  finance  has  not  had  the  same  opportunities 

for  the  development  of  a  productive  system  of  indfrect 
taxation  as  those  possessed  by  England  and  France,  The 
poverty  of  the  people  and  the  short  duration  of  the  present 
kingdom  have  both  prevented  the  creation  of  a  complete 
system.  Nevertheless,  the  eminent  statesmen  and  econo- 
mists to  whom  the  conduct  of  affairs  has  been  entrusted 
have  made  great  progress  in  this  direction,  and  have  en- 
deavoured to  apply  scientific  principles  so  far  as  the 
diflficulties  of  the  situation  would  allow. 

The  tax  system  of  Italy  had  to  l>c  built  up  on  that  of  the 
several  States  out  of  which  it  was  formed,  and  it  had  to 
supply  sufficient  funds  to  meet  the  growing  expenses  of  the 
new  government  These  conditions  made  the  adoption  of 
taxes,  in  other  respects  very  undesirable,  a  necessity.  The 
grist  tax,  which  fell  on  the  main  item  of  subsistence,  was  at 
once  oppressive  and  unequal,  but  it  became  a  source  of 
revenue  from  1869  to  1882,  bringing  in  83,500,000  lire 
(;f  3, 340,000)  in  1878^  and  an  average  of  over  jf  2700,000 
for  each  year  of  its  continuance.  Salt — another  necessary 
— has  been  kept  under  a  state  monopoly,  as  it  was  in  most 
of  the  smaller  I  tal  ian  States,  and  its  es  tim  ated  y  ield  for  1 90 1  -2 
was  ;t3iOOO,ooo.  SpiritSj  beers,  and  mineral  waters  have  also 
been  placed  under  an  excise  ;  so  have  cotton  oil,  chicory^ 
gunpowder,  and  the  more  important  article  of  sugar.  A 
monopoly  of  tobacco  has  been  conceded  to  a  company, 
and  the  net  return  from  this  source  is  one  of  the  largest 
items  in  the  budget  (over  ;fS  ,000,000  in  1901-2).^ 

Italy,  however^  differs  from  both  England  and  France  in 

^  In  1897-8  the  following  were  the  receipts  mnd  cjcpenses  of  the  salt  and 
tobacco  inonopoUe* — 
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making  use  of  the  town  duties  on  goods  as  a  source  of 
state  revenue*  The  Italian  ociroi  duties  are  notorious  for 
their  severity,  falling  as  they  do  on  articles  of  necessary 
consumption,  as  well  as  on  the  common  enjoyments. 
Flour^  rice,  meat,  butter,  sugar^  wine,  beer,  and  spirits 
are  all  subjected  to  these  local  customs  for  the  benefit  of 
the  State,  with  additional  charges  for  municipal  purposes. 
The  inconvenience  of  this  method  is  indisputable :  it  causes 
local  variations  in  taxation  levied  for  common  purposes, 
and  it  is,  besides^  open  to  the  general  objections  to  the 
octroi  system.  The  tax  on  wine  may  be  defended  on  the 
same  ground  as  the  (now  repealed)  French  entry  duty,  viz. 
that  it  is  the  only  possible  way  of  reaching  an  article  of  such 
general  production  and  consumption,  but  this  very^  difficulty 
seems  to  point  to  some  other  form  of  taxation  as  the  most 
desirable  solution.  The  total  yield  of  ^2,000,000  from 
octrois  for  state  purposes  is  not  large  enough  to  justify  the 
employment  of  so  unfair  and  unpopular  a  method  of 
taxation. 

In  extenuation  of  these  seemingly  oppressive  and  burden- 
some  taxes  it  is  necessary  to  remember  the  smaller  amount 
of  the  national  wealth  ^  and  the  impossibility  of  limiting 
taxes  to  such  articles  of  superfluous,  or  at  best  convenient, 
expenditure  as  alone  are  dutiable  in  England,  Where  good 
objects  of  taxation  are  wanting,  the  financier  must  perforce 
adopt  those  that  are  indilTerent  or  bad.  The  direct  taxa- 
tion of  the  country  is  also  heavy,  and  therefore  the  question 
of  fiscal  reform  is  primarily  one  of  expenditure-  Curtail- 
ment in  the  military  and  naval  outlay  and  lu  the  cost  of 
administration  would  allow  at  least  the  removal  of  the 
octrois^  combined  with  a  reform  of  the  tax  on  movable 
wealth,  that  would  be  a  great  relief  to  trade  and  secure 
fairer  distribution  of  the  total  load.  A  judicious  reform  of 
the  drink  duties  might  even  raise  their  productiveness  with- 
out injury  in  other  respects.    The  whole  position  of  Italian 

*  The  wealth  of  llaly  haibcen  estinialed  at  j£"2,j  20,000,000,  or  one- Ivflh  that 
of  England.  PsLutaleonif  Gi&rnuk  dfgli  Eimfomisti,  Aug,  1S90,  i  J9  sq.  C|X 
Giften,  Growl k  of  Capital^  1 53. 
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indirect  taxation  is  a  useful  illustration  of  the  modifications 
necessary  in  ajjplying  general  principles  to  the  economic 
system  of  a  people  at  a  somewhat  low  stage  of  itidustrial 
development.  Such  taxes  as  the  grist  tax  or  the  existing 
salt  monopoly  would  be  unhesitatingly  condemned  on 
a  priori  grounds,  but  they  were  required  in  the  particular 
situation. 

The  relation  of  indirect  taxation  to  the  consumption  of 
the  people  is  here  shown  afresh.  It  is  not  possible  to  gain 
large  returns  from  a  southern  people  through  the  duties  on 
the  stronger  alcoholic  liquors.  Such  taxation  as  that  of 
England  would  check  the  use  of  spirits  completely.  The 
same  statement  would  hold  true  of  any  particular  article^ 
The  theoretical  doctrine  that  the  minimum  of  subsistence 
should  be  exempt  from  taxation,  however  well  it  may 
sound,  can  only  be  applied  in  a  society  that  has  a  con- 
siderable disposable  surplus.  When  dealing  with  such 
populations  as  those  of  Italy  or  India,  taxation,  in  order  to 
be  effective,  must  fall  on  objects  that  constitute  a  part  of 
necessary  consumption. 

§  9.  The  system  of  excises  had  a  comparatively  early 
and  wide  application  in  Germany.  Without  entering  closely 
into  the  details,  it  suffices  to  indicate  the  general  fact* 
That  the  German  cities  should  adopt  a  system  of  the  kind 
was  quite  natural  ;  it  was  merely  an  octroi  applied  by  a 
virtually  sovereign  State,  but  it  seems  that  the  method  was 
imitated  by  the  various  princes,  and  notably  in  Branden- 
burg, where  *the  general  excise'  was  introduced  in  1640  for 
some  towns  and  gradually  extended.  This  tax,  which  was 
limited  to  the  towns,  affected  corn,  meat,  drinks,  raw 
materials,  and  imported  goods.  It  was  intended  to  fall  on 
the  country  through  the  process  of  shifting,  and  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  principal  sources  of  revenue.  The 
reconstruction  of  the  Prussian  finances  after  the  French 
wars  resulted  in  the  substitution  of  the* meat  and  meat' 
tax  (1S20X  which  was  imposed  only  on  the  towns,  as  a 
kind  of  compensation  for  the  *  class  tax,'^  that  affected  the 
1  Cp.  Bk.  iv,  ch.  J,  §  2,  for  Lhe  '  class  lajc,* 
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comtlfy  dastrict^  The  vield  ctf  these  t^xts^  whicJi  were 
ghren  up  tn  iS/J,  was  aboat  jC40Qvooa 

Other  taKes,  more  tn  accotdaoce  with  modem  pcactice, 
were  addedL  Brewi^^  and  distOl^ies  came  under  excise 
sttpenrbkni,  and  a  moderate  tax  on  the  productkm  of  nine 
was  imposed  Beet-root  sugar  was  placed  undo-  dut>'  m 
l84C\  the  old  ^t  fncmopoly  was  fetalned,  and  tobacxro  was 
made  to  contribute  through  a  ^x  on  the  land  given  up  to 
its  cultivation. 

The  chief  interest  of  this  part  of  Pntssian  finance  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  has  furnished  the  basis  for  the  s>'stem  of 
the  present  German  Empire.  Its  devetopfnent  had  in  turn 
t»een  inSuenced  by  the  need  of  adjusting  internal  taxa- 
tion to  suit  the  reflations  of  the  Zaih^rem,  as^  r^.  in 
the  cases  of  the  sugar  and  tobacco  duties.  The  advances  in 
technical  precision  and  productiveness  since  the  formation 
of  the  Empire  have  not  been  as  great  as  might  have  been 
expected.  The  salt  monopoly  was  changed  in  1 867  into  a 
tax  on  the  article,  which  has  been  retained  up  to  the  present. 
The  other  subjects  of  taxation  are»  it  must  be  said^  treated 
in  an  unsatisfactory  way*  The  sugar  duty,  which  ought  to 
be  fairly  productive,  is  affected  by  the  bounty  system,  which 
in  some  years  has  absorbed  the  greater  part  of  the  re- 
ceipts.*   But  this  difficulty  has  been  much  reduced,  and  will 


>  S]4,ODO»ooo  marks  out  of  f4f|Cxx>,cxx>  nmrks  in  tSS6-7.     Colin,  |  415. 
The   following    figures  illusumte    the    relKtioa    of  the   sa^at    duty    ^nd 

bottnlle*— 
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soon  be  removed  by  recent  legislation,  and  now  by  inter- 
national agreement.  The  yield  of  the  tax  may  therefore  be 
expected  to  increase  with  the  increase  of  home  consnmp- 
tion.  The  tobacco  tax  is  suffering  In  a  different  way.  At 
present  it  is  levied  through  the  inefficient  excise  system, 
and  its  amount  is  consequently  low,  ^£'5 30,000  (12,600,000 
marks)  in  1 899-1900,  The  remedy  proposed  in  1885  was 
the  establishment  of  a  monopoly,  on  the  same  system  as 
that  existing  in  France,  Italy,  and  Austria,  but  it  was 
defeated,  and  no  further  reform  has  been  carried  out  A 
like  attempt  which  was  made  with  regard  to  the  refining 
of  spirits  met  with  the  same  fate.  However,  the  rate  of 
duty  has  been  increased  considerably,  in  the  latter  case 
with  very  beneficial  results  to  the  revenue,  the  receipts  for 
the  year  1899-1900  amounting  to  almost  ^7 ,730,000. 
Beer  is  also  a  source  of  revenue,  but  to  a  much  smaller 
amount,  owitig  to  the  lower  rate,  and  the  retention  of 
separate  duties  by  the  state  governments  of  Bavaria, 
VViirtemberg,  and  Baden,  which  reduces  the  receipts  of 
the  Empire.    The  yield  for  1899-1900  was  ^1,750.000 

German  internal  taxation  is  in  some  respects  unfortu- 
nately placed.  The  separate  interests  of  the  different 
States  hinder  the  most  effective  forms  of  duty  being  im- 
posed, but  still  more  the  articles  to  be  taxed  are  specially 
Important  products.  Spirits,  beer,  and  sugar  are  all  ex- 
ported, and  engage  a  good  deal  of  the  national  capital 
and  labour.     Taxation  is,  therefore,  more  keenly  felt,  and 

Mabks  (ooo'somitled) — t&niinued. 
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and  Ihe  growth  in  recent  years  of  the  net  receipts.  The  ctistoms  duty  is  so 
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strict  supervision  by  the  revenue  officials  is  more  iiijurioua 
The  treatment  of  agricultural  distilling  is  a  particularly  i 
difficult  matter,  and  one  that  only  admits  of  a  compromise»^| 
Fiscal  presumptions,  whose  operation  we  have  already  ' 
noticed,^  are  employed  to  escape  the  cost  and  trouble  of 
more  exact  determination. 

The  economic  and  social  conditions  have,  therefore 
prevented  as  great  a  development  of  the  modern  excise 
system  in  Germany  as  has  taken  place  in  France :  the 
duties  are  less  productive — the  total  amount  from  this 
source  for  1899-19CO  was  just  over  ;t  18,000,000 — and  the 
deficiency  is  noticeable  in  those  very  articles  titat  form  the 
mainstay  of  British  and  French  finance.  Tobacco  and 
alcoholic  drinks  do  not  pay  what  might  be  expected  from 
them,  while  the  sugar  duty  has  been  far  under  its  real 
productiveness  in  consequence  of  the  expenditure  on 
bounties.  The  removal  of  this  difficulty  will  be  one 
addition  to  the  receipts,  and  may  be  taken  at  £$poojQOO^ 
though  production  may  fall  off  somewhat  under  the  new 
regulations^  An  increased  yield  from  tobacco,  the  end 
most  needing  to  be  accomplished  at  present,  is  to  be 
reached— as  a  monopoly  seems  im^jracticable— by  more 
effective  excise  supervision.  Beer  might  also  be  made  to 
provide  a  larger  revenue  than  it  does  at  present.  But  even 
if  these  reforms  were  accomplished,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  revenue  could  equal  that  of  more  favourably 
situated  countries*  A  large  revenue  from  taxation  of 
commodities  implies  either  extreme  rigour  in  the  tax -system 
or  a  high  standard  of  comfort  in  the  bulk  of  the  population. 
Revenue  may  be  wrung  out  of  the  subsistence  fund  of  the 
nation,  or  it  may  be  obtained  from  its  comforts  and 
luxuries.  Neither  condition  is  found  in  Germany,  and 
consequently  the  returns  of  the  indirect  taxes  are  com- 
paratively small.^ 

§  I  Op  The  tax-systems  of  other  countries   repeat   with 

»  Bk,  iv.  ch.  2,  §  7. 

^  For  thit  Crerman  la^iition  of  commodities  up  to  1S8S1  see  Cohn^  §|  4]  1-2J  ; 
or  the  later»  and  indeed  the  ccsmplete,  history,  Wagner,  iv,  666-724, 
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modifications  and  new  cnmbinations  the  phenomena  already 
described.  The  position  in  Austria- Hungary  is  somewhat 
exceptional  as  the  two  parts  of  the  Empire  form  a  single 
customs-area,  but  each  section  coUects  its  own  excises. 
Salt  and  tobacco  are  state  monopolies  in  both  countries, 
and  the  latter  is  an  important  contributory  (for  1S93  the 
net  yield  on  tobacco  in  Austria  was  £^5,600,000,  in  Hungary 
;f5,oco,ooo).^  The  spirit  and  wine  duties  are  another 
productive  item,  Austria  yielding  slightly  more  than 
Hungary,  Beer  contributed  /jpOOo.oco  in  1900  to  the 
Austrian  excise,  but  barely  one-fourth  of  that  in  Hungary. 
In  respect  to  sugar  a!so  Austria  is  by  far  the  larger  con- 
tributor. Other  taxes  not  usual  in  European  countries 
are  the  cattle  tax  and  the  duty  on  mineral  oil.  The  total 
yield  of  the  combined  consumption  taxes  (the  salt  and 
tobacco  monopolies  excluded)  in  1S99  was  £16^90,000 
(393,395,349  crowns)  and  of  this  Austria  contributed  less 
than  ;£'i2,ooo»ooo  and  Hungary  less  than  ;f 4,500,000, 
Vienna,  Puda-Pesth,  and  Trieste  pay  octrois  to  the  state 
revenue. 

The  chief  commodities  under  taxation  in  Russia  are 
sugar^  tobacco  and,  most  important  of  all,  spirits.  The 
first  mentioned  has  been  rapidly  growing  owing  to  the 
increase  of  home  production.  In  1890  the  duty  yielded 
21,600,000  roubles,  in  1898  it  had  risen  to  47,700,000 
roubles,  in  1899  it  was  67,300,000  roubles.  Tobacco  has 
also  increased  in  yield,  but  in  a  smaller  proportion,  the 
duty  for  1890  being  27,775,000  roubles^  that  for  1899 
38,900,000  roubles.  Both  are,  however,  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  revenue  from  spirits,  which  amounted 
to  268,000,000  roubles  in  1890,  298,000,000  roubles  in  1898, 
and  to  310,000,000  roubles  in  1899. 

This  immense  sum  shows  how  the  existence  of  a 
particular  habit  may  affect  the  revenue  of  a  country,  and 
how  it  is  possible  under  certain  conditions  to  tax  a  very 
poor  population.     The  contrast  with  the  already  noticed 

^  Sec  WickfU,  '  Studicn  uber  das  OsLerf^khische  FabdkiDonopol,*  Ftttam 
j4r(AiVf  %\v,  19$  l8(. 
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cases  of  Italy  and  Germany  is  very  remarkable.     Mineral 
oil  is  a  minor  contributory. 

A  further  point  of  interest  is  the  method  employed  in 
the  collection  of  these  taxes*  Tobacco,  as  in  the  United 
States,  is  taxed  by  requiring  stamped  paper  for  its  sale. 
Sugar  is  subjected  to  a  strict  supervision  at  the  factories. 
The  treatment  of  alcohol  has  varied.  It  was  subjected  to 
a  monopoly  which  was  farmed  out  until »  in  1862,  the 
excise  system  was  introduced  on  financial  grounds,  and  an 
increase  of  revenue  obtained.  The  increase  of  intemper- 
ance amongst  the  peasantry  has  been  the  ostensible  reason 
for  a  return  to  a  monopoly  strictly  controlled  by  the  State, 
which  was  inaugurated  as  an  experiment  in  certain 
provinces  in  1893,  and  next  year  was  extended  to  the 
whole  Empire,  and  has  been  accompanied  by  a  further 
increase  in  return. 

5J  I  L  Except  in  the  crisis  of  war  the  internal  taxation  of 
the  United  States  has  always  been  very  restricted,  Hamil- 
ton's attempt  to  tax  whisky  {1791)  had  led  to  a  rebellion, 
and  the  duty  was  given  up,  to  be  again  tried  during  the  war 
with  England  (1812-14),  ^"d  abandoned  at  its  close.  From 
that  time  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  (1861)  there 
were  no  duties  on  domestic  goods,  not  even  on  spirits.  The 
war  requirements  of  the  Federal  Government  compelled 
recourse  to  heavy  taxation  ;  in  addition  to  the  income  tax 
and  the  customs,  an  extensive  system  of  internal  taxation 
was  formed.  *  Raw  cotton  was  taxed  at  the  rate  of 
2  cents  per  pound,  .  .  *  .  Salt  was  taxed  at  the  rate  of 
6  cents  per  100  pounds  tobacco  from  15  to  35  cents  per 
pound  ;  cigars  from  3  dollars  to  40  dollars  per  1,000 ;  sugar 
from  2  to  3 J  cents  per  pound.  Distilled  spirits  were  first 
taxed  in  i  S63  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  per  gallon  ;  the  next 
year  60  cents  ;  then  I  dollar  50  cents  and  subsequently  2 
dollars/^  Most  manufactured  articles  were  also  taxed, 
sometimes  both  in  the  raw  material  and  the  finished  pro- 
ducts, without  any  attention  to  the  conditions  of  justice 
^  Wells  in  C^i€n  CM  Essays  (2nd  Series),  479. 


or  productiveness.  This  very  rigorous  and  on  the  whole 
effective  application  of  taxation  did  not  long^  survive  the 
close  of  the  war  By  a  series  of  enactments  during  the 
next  five  years  all  the  duties,  except  those  on  tobacco  and 
spirits,  were  repealed.  The  former,  which  is  carried  out  by 
means  of  a  stamp  imposed  on  the  tobacco  as  manufactured, 
varied  between  ^5,ooo,cxX)  and  £g,ooo,ooo  during  the 
twenty-five  years  ending  in  1898.  In  1897-8  its  amount 
was  i!"7, 2 50,000.^  The  duty  on  spirits^  which  underwent 
several  changes,  being  reduced  to  50  cents  in  1868,  and 
raised  to  70  cents,  and  then  to  90  cents,  and  lastly  in  1894 
to  $1*10  per  gallon,  was  far  more  productivep  The  amount 
realised  in  1897-8  was  over  ;^  18,500,000. 

In  consequence  of  the  war  with  Spain  the  duties  on  beer 
and  tobacco  were  increased  from  July  ist,  1898.  The  beer 
duty  was  doubled,  and  by  this  means  its  yield  was  increased 
from  $39,515*000  in  i^j-B  to  875*669,000  in  1900-r. 
Tobacco  likewise  gave  a  return  of  $62,482^000  in  1900- 1 
against  $36,230,000  in  1897-S.  The  speedy  conclusion  of 
the  conflict  has  permitted  the  partial  removal  of  the 
extra  duties  in  1901,  and  their  complete  repeal  in  1902.  The 
return  from  the  spirit  duties  also  has  been  higher 
($ti6^ooOjOOO  in  1900-1),  In  its  simplicity  and  absence  of 
interference  with  industry  the  United  States  excise  system 
closely  resembles  the  English. 

In  the  Indian  system  excise  taxation  is  on  a  limited 
scale.  The  principal  objects  of  duty  are  salt  and  spirits. 
The  former  article,  which  is,  next  to  land,  the  most  import- 
ant contributory,  is  taxed  in  different  ways,  partly  by  the 
method  of  monopoly,  partly  by  excise  duties.  Previous  to 
1879  the  methods  of  taxation  were  complicated  and  oppres- 
sive, but  that  year  Sir  J,  Strachey  succeeded  in  reforming 
the  system  by  introducing  a  uniform  scale  of  duty.  The 
proper  balance  between  the  different  forms  of  production  in 
India  and  the  product  imported  from  Cheshire  is  difficult  to 
determine-    The  salt  duty  has  yielded  about  80,000,000 

'  For  the  tob«coiftx,  Olmsted  in  Quarterly  fputHai  &f  Et&n&mks,  v.  193  «q. 
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cut  at  aixtioo. 
OpfQfn  and  tnSMn  hemp  mbo  cooie  ooder  taxatioiL  The 
jfMsid  uom  spintii  sod  drop  (whicb  focio  the  ckcisc  iccci|Jte 
proper)  was  ettfJinatgd  Ibr  1899-1900  U  £iJi6afiOo  (or 
nemMiy  $Bjaoofioo  rupees).  The  exdse  dnt^  of  5}  per  ccaL 
Oil  cotton  i%  ailacbcd  to  the  customs. 

§  IX  We  3je  now  in  a  better  podtjon  far  exammiiig 
moe  general  features  of  the  taxation  of  goods.  Certain 
points  have  beoi  impressed  b>-  repctitkMu  One  is  the 
great  prominence  of  drtnk  duties  England,  France, 
Rtijiftta«  and  the  United  States  regard  them  as  the  prin- 
cipal r^ource  of  the  ie\'entie  Improvements  in  the 
methods  of  German  taxation  will  probably  bring  about 
the  mme  result  there.  .  This  circumstance  suggests  some 
important  considerations.  The  moral  difficulty  of  basing 
the  financial  prosperity  of  the  State  on  the  growing  con* 
tsumption  of  what  is  useless,  and  in  many  instances  injurious, 
will  be  more  and  more  felt  in  the  future.  The  advocates 
of  tcmjicrance  can  hardly  remain  contented  with  the  pre* 
!icnt  stale  of  things  in  which  the  revenue  from  drink  so  far 
exceeds  other  receipts*  But  the  possibility  of  sweeping 
restrictive  legislation,  extending  perhaps  to  prohibition, 
raises  the  further  question  of  the  effect  of  such  measures  on 
the  State*s  income.  A  reduction  of  fifty  per  cent,  in  the 
duties  on  spirits  and  beer  would  mean  a  great  deflctt  in 
the  EntjUsli  Budget,  hardly  to  be  replaced  by  any  readily 
available  substitutes.  A  much  higher  rate  of  income  tax 
or  the  introduction  of  a  profjerty  tax  would  probably  have 
to  be  tried.  [>erhaps  combined  with  higher  customs  tluties 
on  tea  and  sugar.  The  difficulties  surrounding  any  of  these 
courses  need  not  be  dwelt  on  ;  the  limits  of  productiveness 
arc  reached  sooner  in  the  case  of  other  indirect  taxes,  while 
an  extension  of  taxation  on  income  or  property  would 
involve  a  shifting  of  its  present  distribution  that  would 
need  the  greatest  caution  before  it  could  be  justly  applied* 
Connected  in  certain  respects  with  the  drink  duties  is 
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the  tobacco  tax,  which  is  so  important  a  resource  in  France 
and  Italy,  and — ^as  a  braach  of  the  customs — in  England. 
This  impost  has  the  advantage  of  falling  on  a  luxury  and 
affording  a  means  of  taxing  the  poorer  classes  who  cannot 
well  be  made  to  contribute  directly,  but  it  is  also  open, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  danger  of  shrinkage  through 
a  change  of  habits,  and  is,  besides,  in  common  with  the 
drink  duties,  hard  to  levy  in  countries  where  the  production 
is  extensively  carried  on,  as  a  high  rate  inevitably  leads  to 
illicit  traffic. 

It  is  in  great  part  owing  to  a  recognition  of  these  com- 
plications that  the  method  of  monopoly  has  been  so  much 
employed.  To  place  the  manufacture  of  an  article  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  is  a  strong  measure,  to  be  justified  only 
by  very  cogent  reasons;  but  where  the  need  of  revenue  is 
great,  this  sacrifice  of  a  particular  business  to  secure  com- 
plete freedom  for  the  others  may  be  desirable.  It  cannot 
be  disposed  of  by  an  appeal  to  the  principle  of  non- 
interference as  a  rule  peremptorily  binding  on  the  State, 
The  real  point  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  secure  the  needed 
revenue  with  the  smallest  amount  of  restriction,  a  result 
sometimes  best  attained  through  monopoly*  This,  among 
other  considerations,  has  led  to  the  proposals  for  a  state 
monopoly  of  alcohol,  which  have  been  brought  forward 
both  in  Germany  and  France,  but  which  have  not  proved 
acceptable  in  either  country.  The  reasons  advanced  in 
favour  of  such  a  measure  are  weakened  by  the  great  extent 
of  the  industry  and  the  elaborate  appliances  needed  for  its 
proper  working.  That  a  state  department  could  with 
financial  profit  undertake  the  production  or  sale  of  spirits 
is  not  likely,  though  it  was  confidently  believed  that  this 
result  could  have  been  reached  in  Germany.'  A  rigid 
excise  system  appears  to  be,  on  the  whole,  better  both  for 

'  The  Swiss  alcohol  monopoly  ha^  given  ft  smul)  proJie.  The  rei:£ipts  horn 
Sfpicmlicr  1887  to  the  end  of  1900  atnonnied  lo  £^^$^6,000,  ihe  expenses  10 
/"j,6q4,cxX3j  showing  a  surplus  of  ^3^232, coo  or  about  ^244,000  per  annum. 
I'he  Russian  escpericnce  sdnce  1S95  is  also  in  favour  of  a  monopoly. 
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the  industry  and  the  Stale,  The  progress  of  invention  is 
certainly  retarded  by  the  rout  me  that  state  management 
sets  up,  and  therefore,  where  it  is  desirable  to  secure  the 
continual  development  of  new  processes,  production  should 
be  left  to  private  initiative^  and  as  far  as  possible  released 
from  surveillance.  But  whatever  be  the  form  adopted, 
intoxicating  drinks  and  tobacco  must  in  the  immediate 
future  be  the  principal  resource — so  far  as  indirect  taxation 
is  concerned* 

Among  the  other  dutiable  articles  sugar  holds  a  high 
place,  and  if  revenue  be  needed,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
eligible  objects  for  taxation,  much  more  so  than  a  necessary 
commodity  like  salL^  The  latter,  again,  is  a  preferable 
object  to  either  corn  or  meat  A  fiscal  system  that  in- 
eludes  all  these  duties  reaches  a  high  degree  of  harsh* 
ness,  the  addition  of  duties  on  raw  materials  being  all 
that  is  necessary  to  make  it  attain  the  maximum  in  this 
respect. 

The  technical  operations  connected  with  the  levying  of 
duties  deserve  some  notice.  Modern  appliances  have  made 
it  far  easier  to  gauge  the  exact  product  in  most  taxed  in- 
dustries ;  the  strength  of  spirits  or  the  sweetness  of  sugar 
can  be  ascertained  with  great  precision  by  the  use  of 
special  instruments,  and  in  other  cases  similar  aids  are 
more  or  less  available.  As  a  means  of  checking  fraud  and 
stopping  that  '  leakage '  and  waste  that  has  been  so 
prevalent  in  the  earlier  attempts  at  taxation^  they  may  be 
regarded  as  valuable  contributions  to  finance.  In  another 
way  the  progress  of  invention  has  hamj>cred  the  administra- 
tion of  both  the  excise  and  customs.  For  every  product 
substitutes  are  now  devised  which  cannot  easily  be  brought 
under  control.  The  application  of  a  duty  to  a  particular 
article  involves  the  inclusion  of  perhaps  forty  or  fifty 
diHerent  items  with  a  carefully  calculated  scale  of  rates 
in  order  to  avoid  unfair  preference  or  encouragement  to 
evasion.     This  is^  indeed,  one  great  barrier  to  an  extension 

*  See  §  4,  sttfra. 
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of  the  excise  system.  The  best-devised  duty  from  a  purely 
economic  point  of  view  may  fail  in  consequence  of 
technical  obstacles.  In  fact,  the  application  of  taxation  is 
always  dependent  on  a  careful  observance  of  these  special 
circumstances.  All  the  details  of  a  duty  are  important  in 
this  connexion,  Thus,  the  rate  to  be  imposed  must  be 
regulated  with  reference  to  the  intensity  of  the  demand  for 
the  article,  the  gradations  of  the  se%^era!  qualities,  and  the 
effective  power  of  testing  that  exists.  The  reasons  for  the 
repeal  of  the  English  paper  and  sugar  duties  were  partly 
founded  on  the  difficulties  of  discrimination :  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  American  spirit  duties,  in  order  to  meet  the 
risks  of  illicit  distilling  and  secure  the  highest  return,  has 
been  shown  by  Mr.  Wells  to  rest  on  similar  grounds.  The 
treatment  of  the  several  forms  of  spirits  and  beer  in 
Germany  has  been  largely  conditioned  by  consideration  of 
the  effects  produced  by  different  methods  of  levying  duties 
on  the  development  of  the  industries  and  on  the  receipts  of 
the  State. 

Nor  is  it  merely  the  conditions  that  exist  within  the 
particular  country  that  have  to  t>e  considered*  With  the 
modern  agencies  of  transport  no  community  can  be  re- 
garded as  an  isolated  unit  Its  method  of  taxing  com- 
modities will  be  influenced  by  the  economic  and  fiscal 
systems  of  other  countries.  Due  adjustment  ought  to  be 
reached  between  excise  and  customs^  and  the  trade  rela- 
tions with  outside  producers  and  consumers  should  be 
carefully  studied.  The  greatest  prospect  of  advance  in 
financial  arrangements  probably  lies  in  this  direction.^  To 
expect  uniform  taxation  in  all  European  countries  would 
be  Utopian^  but  there  is  room  for  approximation  in  the 
selection  of  the  articles  to  be  taxed»  and  in  the  rates  of 
duty  imposed.  Thus,  the  treatment  of  alcohol  and  tobacco 
might  possibly  be  made  the  same  in  a  good  many  nations, 
and  thereby  the  obstruction  to  industry  and  risk  of  contra- 
band traffic  in  great  measure  avoided.      Even  at  present 

^  The  recent  sugM  eonvcniian  is  an  indication  pointing  in  this  direction. 
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the  monopoly  system,  as  regartls  the  latter  article^  is  i 
force  in  France,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  and  some  smaller 
Stales,  and  may  possibly  be  introduced  into  Germany, 
The  rule  of  imposing  higher  duties  on  the  more  intoxi- 
cating spirits  is  now  very  generally  adopted,  though  there 
is  room  for  more  complete  agreement  in  both  the  mode  of 
taxation  and  the  rates  fixed. 

Finally,  then,  while  it  is  evident  that  the  forms  and 
extent  of  internal  taxes  on  commodities  must  depend  on 
the  financial  necessities  and  the  particular  conditions  of  each 
country,  it  is  also  beyond  doubt  that  what  rs  vaguely  called 
*  the  progress  of  society  *  must  lead  to  greater  uniformity 
in  both  respects,  though  it  would  be  premature  to  con- 
jecture what  will  be  the  exact  form  of  that  common 
system, 

§  1 3.  To  complete  our  account  of  internal  taxation  it  is 
necessary  to  notice  its  position  in  local  finance.  The 
United  Kingdom  and  the  American  Union  are  very 
markedly  distinguished  from  other  countries  by  their 
freedom  from  indirect  taxes*  for  local  purposes.  There 
have  been  some  cases  of  *  ingate  *  tolls  in  English  and  Irish 
towns,  and  the  London  wine  and  coal  dues  were  a  more 
important  instance,  but  with  these  exceptions  internal  trade 
has  been  altogether  relieved  of  duties.  This  freedom  of 
commerce  was  according  to  Adam  Smith  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  greater  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  enforced  by  the  resolute  action 
of  the  courts,  secured  internal  free  trade  over  the  whole  area 
of  the  Union  ^  and  prevented  the  establishment  of  any 
local  barriers. 

In  continental  countries  a  very  different  state  of  things 
has  prevailed*  Everywhere,  in  one  form  or  another,  duties 
have  been  levied  on  goods  entering  into  cities.  These  taxes 
which  may  be  traced  back  to  the  dues  {port or ia)  imposed 
by  the  cities  under  the  Roman  Empire,  were  adopted  by  the 
comPnunes  as  a  ready  means  of  acquiring  funds.  So  early 
'  Constitution  of  the  United  Stages,  An.  i,  §  to. 
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as  the  thirteenth  century  we  find  them  in  force  in  France, 
and  their  development  continued  till  in  the  seventeenth 
century  nearly  every  town  po.ssessed  them.  The  ministers 
of  Louis  XIV.  saw  in  this  form  of  tax  a  valuable  resource 
for  the  hard-pressed  finances  of  the  kingdom,  and  accord- 
ngly  a  part  of  the  o€ trots  was  appropriated  for  the  use  of 
the  State,  a  system  that  continued  down  to  the  Revolution. 
Other  countries  had  the  same  system  ;  the  German  towns 
levied  duties  on  the  commodities  entering  within  their 
walls,  and  both  the  empire  and  the  territory  of  Brandenburg 
derived  revenue  for  their  general  purposes  through  the 
town  taxes.* 

The  abolition  of  the  octrois  by  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
and  their  rein t  rod  uction  a  fe\v  years  later,  have  been 
already  mentioned.*  In  other  countries  the  same  popular 
sentiments  and  the  same  pressure  of  actual  facts  have 
made  their  influence  felt  No  form  of  taxation  is  more 
oppressive  on  the  artisan  and  small  trading  classes,  and 
it  has,  besides,  an  indirect  effect  on  the  rural  producers. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  direct  taxation  is  extensively 
employed  by  the  general  government,  it  is  hard  for  local 
authorities  to  devise  any  less  inconvenient  form  of  duty 
that  will  supply  an  equal  revenue.  The  opposed  forces 
are  seen  in  operation  in  the  history  ol  octrois  in  the  present 
century*  There  has  been  a  disposition  to,  as  far  as  possible, 
get  rid  of  these  troublesome  imposts,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  continue  in  several  countries  as  a  source  of  local, 
and  even  of  general  revenue* 

§  14.  France  in  particular  possesses  a  carefully  arranged 
system.  Municipal  councils  are  empowered,  and  in  cer* 
tain  cases  compelled,  to  establish  an  octroi^  which  is  dis- 
tinctly recognised  as  a  tax  on  consumption.  The  objects 
to  be  taxed  may  be  food,  drinks,  fuel,  fodder,  and  materials, 
but  the  power  of  taxing  is  limited  by  restrictions,  which 
exclude  articles  already  heavily  taxed  by  the  State  or 
monopolised  by   it     Octrois   on    intoxicating   drinks   are 
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specially  regulated  so  as  to  bear  a  proportion  to  the  general 
taxation  of  those  objects.^ 

The  system  applies  to  1,504  e^mmunts,  or  about  one  in 
twenty-four  of  the  entire  number  ;  but  as  it  includes  all  the 
large  towns,  its  operation  directly  affects  one-third  of  the 
population  (i3434.ocx>).  The  greater  number  of  communes 
(S64)  raise  the  duties  themselves.  State  officials  manage 
291,  and  349  are  farmed  out  at  a  rent  The  city  of 
Paris  has  a  special  regime,  which  extends  to  the  outlying 
communes^  and  is  administered  by  the  Pr^fet  of  the  Seine, 
A  considerable  revenue  is  obtained  from  this  source.  In 
1900  it  amounted  to  jf  14,200,000,  one-half  of  which  was 
raised  in  Paris.  This  amount  is  an  increase  over  earlier 
years.  From  less  than  ;i^2,50o,ooo  in  1823  it  has  risen  to 
jf  3,800,000  in  1855,  to  nearly  £8»ooo,ooo  in  1872,  and  to 
almost  j^  1 3,000,000  in  1895.  This  growth  is  due  to  the 
larger  population  of  the  towns  and  their  improved  con- 
dition* 

The  Italian  octroi  duties  in  their  present  rigorous  form 
only  date  from  1864  ;  some  of  the  smaller  States  had  used 
them,  but  Sardinia  and  Tuscany  were  comparatively  free.* 

'  ^'^igncs,  t,  205-16.  A  law  of  Dccemlier  1SS7  elJows  the  ^mnmu^ii  to 
remove  J  and  compels  I  hem  lo  lower  their  &ctn>h  on  the  kotssffHs  Aygi/m^n^^ 
(wtne,  ctder,  beer,  and  Tnineral  waters). 

*  The  distriljulion  of  the  duties  among  the  different  articles  is  shoum  by  ilie 
following  figures  for  the  year  1900  :^ 

Framt,  Ptttetitagi  ffiHai* 

46,600,138  tyi 

18.694,178  S'l 

31,389,646  8^8 

5,725,603  nS 


I 


Drinks  and  liquids. .- 
Food        ,.,     ,.,     .. 
Fuel         ...     ...     ». 

Foddet  ...  ,.,  ... 
Materials  ,..  ,,. 
Misccllajieous 


Total    2S5,4^,gSo  loo'o  

Of  the  totiiJ  on  drinlcs  67,000,000  francs  were  levied  on  wine,  57,5001000 

francs  oti   spirits,  and  16,500,000   francs  on  beer.     The  cost  of  eoUeclion  in 

1900  cume  lo  abo^it  j^i, 250,000^  which  should  be  deducted  from  the  gross 

receipts  of  ^14^200,000. 

*  Only  six  Tuscan  comnmnes  had  mtr&is  out  of  246,  and  only  one  in  every 

ten  of  those  in  the  kingdotn  of  Sardinia.     *  Report  on  the  Octroi    Duties  la 

Italy,*  Parliamentary  Papers  {C  6ao6),  1 89 1. 
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Since  the  first  measure  on  the  subject  several  further  orders 
and  decrees  have  extended  the  system^  until  it  has  come 
to  be  productive  of  a  large  revenue  as  well  as  extremely 
oppressive.  Without  again  considering  that  part  of  the 
duties  which  goes  to  the  general  revenue/  it  appears  that 
in  addition  to  further  charges  on  the  articles  already  taxed 
by  the  State  actroi,  there  are  duties  on  a  large  number  of 
goods  arranged  in  the  same  categories  as  in  France,  with 
an  extra  division  for  colonial  produce.  The  result  is  that, 
in  contrast  with  the  French  duties,  foreign  goods  already 
submitted  to  customs  taxation  are  taxed  over  again  on 
their  entry  within  the  '  closed '  commum'S,  and  that  both 
the  cost  of  living  and  the  distribution  of  industry  are 
injuriously  affected.  The  duties  vary  according  to  the 
population  of  the  town,  and  are  levied  on  sales  in  the  '  open ' 
or  rural  districts.  The  revenue  received  by  the  Italian 
communes  from  these  taxes  in  1897  was  ;£^6, 300,000^  which 
taken  together  with  the  part  that  goes  to  the  central 
government,  represents  a  much  heavier  burden  than  that 
imposed  in  France  by  the  same  class  of  duties.  A  com* 
plete  separation  between  the  tax  systems  of  the  general 
and  local  governments  would  seem  desirable,  and  might  be 
accomplished  either  by  the  exchange  of  the  state  octrois 
for  local  direct  taxes,  or  better  still  by  a  complete  reform 
of  the  methods  of  indirect  taxation.^ 

The  various  German  States  have  gradually  reduced  their 
indirect  local  taxation.  Some  German  towns  retain  the 
octrois  as  a  supplemental  resource.  In  Bavaria  this  method 
is  adopted,  but  the  list  of  articles  is  not  at  all  so  extensive 
as  either  in  France  or  Italy.  North  Germany  is  for  the 
most  part  free  from  ocirais,  though  a  beer  duty  is  levied,  as 
eg.  in  Deri  in.  In  any  case  this  form  of  taxation  is  of 
minor  importance  for  the  German  cities,  Austria  and 
Hungary  use  the  acifoi  system  more  extensively ;    some 

*  Supra^  §  8* 

^  Sec,  however,  for  n  dbcussion  of  the  modillcations  rct((iired,  Ccmlgtiani, 
Tributi  I.&falt\  331-62* 
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of  the  funds  obtained  in  this  way  are  taken  for  the  central 
government,  and  the  local  taxes   appear  as  additions  to^i 
these  state  charges.^  ^H 

More  radical  measures  have  been  applied  in  some  other 
countries.  Belgium,  as  we  saw,*  abolished  these  taxes  in 
lS60f  and  was  followed  by  Holland  in  i866>  and  by  Spain 
in  1868,  though  the  last-named  country  had  soon  to  netum 
to  the  old  method.  Denmark  and  Switzerland  are  practi- 
cally without  m£rois,  which  are  also  of  little  importance 
in  Portugal  and  Sweden.* 

§  !5*  Whenconsidering  the  general  principles  of  indirect 
taxation,  we  concluded  that  its  employment  in  local  finance 
was  objectionable,  and  certain  to  disappear  under  the  in- 
fluence of  sounder  ideas  on  the  subject  of  taxation*  The 
fact  that  so  many  countries  can  successfully  manage  their 
municipal  administration  without  recourse  to  indirect  taxes 
is  of  itself  a  strong  point  against  their  continuance*  They 
have  tlie  unfortunate  peculiarity  of  combining  the  defects 
of  customs  and  excise  duties  ;  for  they  hinder  trade  between 
town  and  countiy  and  impose  heavy  pressure  on  urban 
industries  and  consumers.  Thus  the  materials  for  house* 
building  are  taxed  both  in  France  and  Italy  ;  the  ordinary 
articles  of  the  labourer's  consumption  are  compelled  to  pay 
toll  before  they  reach  him,  and  so  are  many  of  the  mate- 
rials on  which  he  works,  Inequality  of  distribution  is 
another  glaring  defect  in  the  octroi  system,  which  varies  in 
its  incidL*nce  from  place  to  place  and  between  difTerent 
cla*?ses.  The  one  valid  argument  in  its  defence  is  the  plea 
of  necessity.  To  surrender  ;t  13,000,000  of  the  French 
communal  revenue  would    be   a    hazardous  step  until  an 

^  For  the  German  octrois^  see  Cobn,  §f  457  sq.  Cp^  *  In  I>eut5chknd  «nd 
die  OcUois  von  gering^r  BedeuLung,  der  Eierauf&clilag  In  Bay  em  und  einige 
neucrc  Vcrbrauchsal^ben  Wurtiemljergs  ausgcnommen  \  fiel&ngretchcr  sind 
sie  schon  in  Oestesrckh  ;  \Vi«n  licht  aus  den  stftdtischcn  Verzenmgssteuem 
ebe  anschnliche  Sumnre/    Schiffle,  SiiHerp&iiiikt  452. 

*  Bk.  liL  ch,  6j  i  7. 

'  Isolated  ectr&is  may  be  Tound  in  all  Uiese  couniHes,  e^^^  tha.t  at  Cap^- 
hagcn. 
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assured  equivalent  was  provided.      This    is    the    problem 

that  reformers  have  to  face,  and  the  usual  proposal  has 
been  the  introduction  of  direct  local  taxes  as  a  substitute. 
The  difficulty  of  this  plan  lies  in  the  resistance  that  most 
of  the  communes  would  offer  to  it  M,  Leon  Say's  more 
fundamental  method  would  alter  the  existing  relations  of 
the  general  and  local  governments,  and  place  the  direct 
taxes  at  the  disposal  of  the  latter,  giving  them  at  the  same 
time  increased  functions,^  Another  and,  perhaps,  more 
feasible  proceeding  would  be  to  follow  the  Belgian  prece- 
dent, and  pay  over  a  part  of  the  general  indirect  taxation 
to  the  communes  in  lieu  of  octrois.  One  important  con- 
sideration indicated  by  M,  Say  is  the  distinction  between 
the  sixty  towns  having  over  30,000  inhabitants,  whose  net 
revenue  from  this  source  is  ;£"  10,400,000,  and  the  remaining 
\ ^^^  communes  that  gain  only  jt 2, 600,000.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  latter  class  might  easily  replace  their  indirect 
taxes  by  additions  to  the  contributions  direcies.  Even  the 
remaining  towns — when  Paris  with  its  net  receipt  of 
;t6,46o,ooo  is  deducted — ought  to  be  able  to  furnish  the 
;f4,000,ooo  that  would  be  needed  by  a  development  of  the 
general  taxation  of  spirits. 

The  case  of  Italy  is  a  harder  one  ;  though  the  burden  of 
the  duties  is  greater,  ^  is  also  the  need  of  revenue :  and 
thus  for  the  present  it  seems  that  reform,  rather  than 
abolition,  is  advisable.  Exemption  of  the  materials  of 
industry,  low  rates  on  articles  of  necessary  consumption, 
together  with  greater  uniformity  in  the  different  tariffs , 
might  be  carried  out  with  advantage  to  the  revenue. 

The  first  step  in  this  direction  has  been  taken  by  the  law 
of  January  1902,  which  provides  for  the  gradual  abolition 
of  the  octrois  on  cereals,  and  arranges  for  a  subvention  from 
the  State  for  70  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  sacrificed. 
Further  adjustments  of  local  taxation,  r.^,  increased  charges 
on  real  property,  are  specified,  but  this  is  evidently  transi- 
tional and  intended  to  lead  to  a  more  thorough  reform* 
^  Jmmal  des  £€&mmistiSf  I^ecember  iSgi,  449-461. 
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I  f  6.  The  last  question  tkxt  Ins  to  be  discns^ed  is  tint 
of  the  inridciicc  of  taxes  on  consafliption.  Everyone  is 
familur^th  thejiropositiaQ  thai  ifaey  fall  on  the  coosamicr, 
and  are  intetided  to  be  a  dedoctjon  from  his  mGome  whea 
he  comei  to  cmfAoy  iL  It,  however,  appeared  that  the 
process  by  which  taxes  are  shifted  is  not  so  simple  or 
uniform  as  this  statement  ^somes.*  That  ultimately  and 
'  in  the  long  run '  the  bulk  of  the  taxation  of  commodtlies 
falli  on  the  general  body  of  consmners  is  undoubtedly  tnse» 
but  this  is  in  fact  the  case  with  a  general  income  tax, 
which  arrcsU  the  funds  previously  to  their  expenditure. 
Hut  before  wc  assert  that  a  tax  on  a  particular  ixiinmodity 
comes  out  of  the  jiockets  of  the  consumers  of  that  cotoi* 
modity>  we  must  be  satisfied  of  three  things — viz.  (i)  that 
notic  of  the  burden  remains  on  the  producer  who  pays  the 
Jax  immediately,  (2)tbat  none  of  it  is  thrown  back  on 
other  producers  or  owners  of  land  or  capital  who  contribute 
to  the  production,  and  (3)  that  the  consumer  has  no  way  of 
paiiing  on  the  burden  to  another  set  ot'persons.  tSut  these  ' 
conditions  are  not  always  to  be  ioundp  In  some  cases  the 
producer  has  a  complete  or  qualified  monopoly^  or  more 
accurately  a  differential  advantage,  and^  when  this  is  so,  he 
bears  the  burden  in  whole  or  part  Again,  the  limitation 
of  demand  caused  by  taxation  leads  to  a  lower  value  of 
land,  or  fixed  capital,  or  specialised  labour  suited  for  the 
industry,  in  which  case  some  of  the  loss  falls  on  the 
pfirticular  agent  so  affected*  Finally,  and  this  fact  has 
been  even  exaggerated  in  the  *  ortWd^jJ '  theory  of  in- 
cidence, the  additional  cost  of  livijig  niay  lead  to  a  higher 
rate  of  wages,  which  must  ine^tabfy  lower  interest  or 
employers*  gain,  unless  indeccV  it /fs  limited  to  certain 
groups  of  workers,  when  the  (^bnsamcrs  of  their  products 
may  bear  the  burden. 

Applying  these  general  facts  to  existing  tax-systems^  it 
h  an  interesting  question  to  consider  how  far  the  abolition 
of  tlic  prcsetit  English  excise  would  (a)  increase  the  prolits 
^  6k»  iiL  ch.  5f  §  5, 
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of  brewers  and  distillers,  as  well  as  retail  traders^  (d)  allow 
of  higher  prices  for  barley,  hops,  sugar,  and  other  materials 
of  the  kind,  or  (r)  cause  a  towering  of  wages  in  con- 
sequence of  the  smaller  outlay  on  drink  by  labourers  and 
artisans.  That  each  of  these  effects  would  in  some  degree 
be  produced  is,  we  believe,  indisputable ;  but  so  much 
depends  on  conditions  which  cannot  be  even  approximately 
estimated,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  offer  a  conjecture 
as  to  their  relative  strength.  The  effect  on  other  industries 
through  the  sums  set  free  from  the  purchase  of  drink,  or 
the  increased  labour  and  capital  required  in  the  distilleries 
and  breweries  if  the  total  expenditure  on  drink  remained 
as  before,  would  be  a  further  puzzle.  Now,  if  the  remission 
of  these  duties  would  produce  such  effects,  it  is  unquestion- 
able that  the  development  of  the  modern  excise  has  caused^ 
not  perhaps  quite  the  same,  but  quite  as  complex  and 
important  changes.  When  we  take — as  financiers  and 
statisticians  too  readily  do — the  actual  distribution  of  taxa- 
tion as  a  guide  to  its  real  effects,  we  should  never  forget 
the  far  more  intricate  problems  that  the  working  of  a 
set  of  taxes  imposed  on  a  complex  economical  system 
is  certain  to  produce. 

If  this  be  true  of  the  very  simple  and  easily  examined 
excise  of  England  it  holds  good  with  still  greater  force  of 
the  more  elaborate  systems  of  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy*  Where  several  articles  are  taxed  the  effects  become 
intermixed  ;  t'^.  a  duty  on  sugar  tends  to  combine  with 
duties  on  breweries  where  that  article  is  used  as  a  material* 
Especially  where  taxation  is  different  in  different  cases  we 
may  expect  complicated  results ;  the  duty  on  wines 
entering  French  towns  is  an  element  in  the  cost  of  living, 
and  probably  in  the  wages  of  the  workmen  residing  in 
them,  and  hence  on  the  price  of  the  goods  produced  in  such 
places,  while  this  altered  price  may  cause  a  redistribution 
of  industry* 

The  ocimis  exhibit  some  of  the  best  examples  of  the 
practical  existence  of  these — at  first  sight   far-fetched^ — 
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positions.  One  of  the  arg^mtients  nT  the  defenders  of  local 
taxation  of  commodities  rs  that  their  incidence  is  not  really 
on  the  consumer,  who  would  not  benefit  by  their  abolition. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  in  many  cases  the  reduction  or  re- 
moval of  the  town  barriers  has  not  lowered  prices.  The 
gain  is  reaped  by  the  producer  or  trader.*  So  far  as  this 
argument  has  any  truth  it  illustrates  the  proposition  that  we 
have  already  laid  down,  though  it  is  hardly  a  good  defence 
of  the  system.'^  In  like  manner  it  has  been  argued  that 
the  Italian  octroi  system  has  compelled  manufacturers  to 
establish  their  industries  in  agricultural  districts  where  the 
cost  of  subsistence  is  not  artificially  enhanced.^  But  what 
is  apparent  in  the  limited  sphere  of  local  taxation  must  be 
equally  operative,  though  its  influence  is  harder  to  trace,  in 
the  wider  field  of  state  economy* 

^  This  flTgument  wiH  reiippear  in  connextan  with  ihe  incidence  of  Import 
duties, 

^  This  bas  been  alleged  of  the  Belgian  reform  and  also  of  the  txirtial  re* 
Hussion  of  the  rarisiaTi  a  (mis  in  1848^  The  absence  of  nny  iraceable  clTect  on 
price  by  Ihe  al»olitioti  of  ihe  London  coal  dueia  is  another  instance. 

»  Nfj>eH  m  Ot-ir^i  Dufm  (C  6106),  14^  15. 


CHAPTER   VH 

CUSTOMS    DUTIES 

§  I.  The  taxation  of  goods  at  the  frontier  or  on  passing 
a  fixed  boundary  Hnc — what  is  known  in  England  as  the 
customs  revenue — is  far  older  than  the  sy.stem  of  internal 
duties.  Alnnost  from  the  origin  of  commerce  we  can  find 
traces  of  its  employment,  and  can  note  its  gradual  develop- 
ment into  an  important  source  of  state  income.  Nor  has 
it  as  yet  lost  much  of  its  prominence.  Notwithstanding 
the  great  increase  of  other  branches  of  taxation,  customs 
are  still  a  conspicuous  part  of  nearly  every  national  budget, 
and  in  some  countries  are  regarded  as  the  only  convenient 
mode  of  levying  dues  on  consumption.* 

The   most  primitive  form   of  this  kind  of  taxation    is 

*  The  following  table  shows  the   position  oi    the   Customs  revenue  in  Ihe 
leadiflg  European  States — 


£  (ooo's  amttifd). 

Pir  tent,  pf  Mai 
rmtntu. 

25 

t2                  , 

47 

Eugl&nd 

Fnc&ce        ,.,     ... 
Germariy     ..,     ... 

luty    .., 

1901-2 

1901 

imm  (esimiate) 

1901-2  (estimate) 

1900 

30r993 

16.340 

S.83S 

A  large  part  of  the  Utiite<l  States'  revenue  htis  generally  been  obiAtned  from 
this  source,  ofien  exceeding  onehalfof  the  lotal  receipts.  The  lowest  yieJd 
siiice  iS8;4  was  m  1895-4^  when  the  Customs  were  only  $131,818^000.  The 
highest  abftolule  Amount  wiis  in  1900-1,  when  $238^5^51000  Wi.'re  receivt^it,  ur 
40  per  oentk  of  the  revenue  from  all  sources. 
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probably  that  known  as  a  transit  duty^  imposed  on  goods 
passing  through  a  district.  Modern  African  travellers  have 
made  us  familiar  with  the  'gifts*  demanded  by  each  petty 
chief  in  return  for  leave  to  go  through  his  country,  an 
exaction  which  in  the  trader's  case  is  practically  a  tax  on 
the  wares  that  he  carries.  How  natural  such  a  system  is 
its  revival  in  the  earlier  Middle  Ages  shows.  In  that  dis- 
orderly condition  of  society  each  lord  or  stigneur  asserted 
his  right  to  charge  dues  on  goods  in  passage,  basing  his 
claim  on  the  services  that  he  rendered  by  keeping  the 
roads  J  bridges,  and  water-ways  in  fit  condition  ^  and  by  pro- 
tecting the  trader  against  violence.  The  collection  of  the 
tolls  was,  however,  far  more  regular  than  the  performance 
of  the  corresponding  services,  and  therefore  the  first  efforts 
of  reviving  commerce  and  increased  royal  power  were 
directed  towards  the  curtailment  of  such  vexatious  dues, 
which  were  either  abolished  or  confined  to  payment  for 
actual  service  done.^  The  use  of  transit  duties  w^as,  how- 
ever, continued  tn  state  taxation,  and  they  have  only  been 
given  up  in  the  present  century. 

Next  in  historical  order  comes  the  export  duty,  levied  on 
commodities  as  they  leave  the  State's  territory.  The  reasons 
for  the  employment  of  this  kind  of  duty  in  early  times  can 
hardly  be  adequately  appreciated,  without  considering  the 
differences  in  economic  beliefs  and  conditions.  By  taxing 
exports  it  was  thought  that  the  foreigner  was  made  to  pay 
a  high  price  for  native-  wares,  or  at  worst  that  a  more 
abundant  supply  was  kept  for  the  home  consumer.  Even 
if  the  burden  should  fall  on  the  native  producer,  the  article 
taxed  was  generally  an  important  one,  and  its  proprietors 
were  bound  to  contribute  to  the  public  revenue.  In  fact 
the  export  duty  is  often  a  mitigation,  introduced  in  the 


'  For  the  great  ntimlier  of  lolls*  and  passage  duties  rn  medieval  time^  see 
Ckm^erati,  i.  160-1  \  PigeomicaUi  Histain  du  Commerie  de  ia  Fratu^^  L 
96^99,  182-3.  ^hc  lolls  on  the  Sdne  in  1315  are  5et  forth  in  a  document 
given  in  Fagniei,  Dmumenis  dt  f  Industrie  et  du  C&tfUfiertf  €H  FmtUf^  ii»  30-37  ; 
for  Gemmnyj  Zimmem,  Mattsa  T&tum^  lo^t 
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interests  of  the  Exchequer,  of  the  more  rigorous  prohibi- 
tion of  ex  port  J 

The  field  of  action  for  export  taxes  has  been  greatly 
diminished  by  the  influence  of  the  mercantile  system/ 
which  Jooking  on  exportation  as  advantageous,  was  naturally 
hostile  to  anything  calculated  to  restrict  it  The  few  ex- 
ceptions that  it  admitted  for  special  reasons*  have  since 
been  removed  by  the  change  in  commercial  policy,  so  that 
the  use  of  export  duties  is  now  on  a  very  limited  scale. 

The  decline  of  the  older  forms  of  customs  taxation  has 
not  aflTected  the  import  duties,  which  indeed  have  come  to  be 
regarded  as  synonymous  with  the  customs.  The  complete 
abolition  of  duties  on  exports  would  hardly  aHect  the 
finances  of  European  States,  but  anything  that  disturbed 
the  revenue  from  imports  would  be  the  cause  of  grave 
concern  to  nearly  all  nations.^  Though  probably  of 
somewhat  later  origin  than  transit  or  export  dues,  duties 
on  imports  were  well  established  at  an  early  period.  They 
were  employed  under  the  Roman  Empire,  with  separate 
customs  lines  or  points  for  each  province,^  but  the  rates 
were  moderate,  not  exceeding  five  per  cent  nd  valorem. 
The  break-up  of  the  Empire  brought  back  the  ruder  state 
of  things  already  described,  and  it  was  not  until  the  royal 
authority  t)ecame  somewhat  firmly  established  that  duties 
on  imports  were  effectively  levied.  The  cities  exercised 
the  power  of  taxing  goods,  each  in  its  local  market  and  the 
adoption  of  this  course  had  in  many  cases  the  same  eflTectas 
the  imposition  of  an  import  duty,  but  the  great  agency  in  the 
development  Avas  the  expansion  of  the  king's  administration. 
England  supplies  the  earliest  example  with  its  '  customary* 
dues  on  wine,  accompanied  by  the  heavy  tax  on  exported 
wool.^      Other   European    countries    followed    the    same 

>  Se«  Inirod,  ch.  \l  i  5. 

•  For  this  side  of  Mercantilism,  sec  IVtalth  sf  Nations,  Bk,  iv»  ch.  8* 

^  India  is,  perhaps,  the  only  country  in  which  the  revt^tiue  from  exports 
exceeds  that  from  imports. 

^  Mommsen^  Mist,  of  /^ifmd,  iii.  397~S  ;  Meriv^le,  ^trmaus  under  the  Em^irt^ 
V,  4$  ;  Claroageran,  i,  73.  '  Dowell>  i^  75  sq. 
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course.  France,  e.g,  adopted  import  taxation  at  a 
later  date,  export  and  transit  dues  being  at  first  more 
prominent  As  trade  increased^  and  as  the  desire  of 
encouraging  national  industry  took  a  firmer  hold,'  resort 
to  import  duties  became  more  frequent  The  rise  of 
mercantilism,  discernible  in  England  from  the  time  of 
the  Tudors,  and  in  France  from  the  sixteenth  century,^ 
supplied  a  fresh  force  in  favour  of  this  form  of  taxation, 
while  it  tended  to  lower  its  financial  importance  in  com- 
parison with  its  use  in  assisting  native  producers  against 
their  foreign  competitors. 

Amongst  the  great  services  that  Adam  Smith  performed 
for  the  cause  of  sound  finance,  his  establishment  of  the  true 
function  of  import  duties  was  undoubtedly  one.  His 
vigorous  attack  on  their  employment  as  an  instrument  of 
economic  policy  helped  materially  to  bring  out  their  true 
use  as  a  fiscal  agency.  To  gain  a  large  revenue  and  at  the 
same  time  protect  native  industry  from  the  entry  of  foreign 
goods  was,  he  plainly  showed,  impossible.-  The  revenue 
duty  is  not  protective,  and  the  protective  duty  is  not 
revenue-yielding.  The  influence  of  Adam  Smith*s  teach* 
ing  on  administrators,  and  the  need  of  revenue  in  conse- 
quence of  increasing  outlay,  have  led  to  at  least  a  partial 
recognition  of  the  financial  aims  of  import  taxation.  Even 
in  countries  that  adhere  to  a  rigid  system  of  protection, 
some  of  the  duties  are  solely  productive  of  revenue,  and  in 
all,  the  financial  aim  crosses  and  modifies  the  political  one. 
A  great  deal  of  the  modern  protectionist  revival  is  really 
due  to  the  need  of  revenue  to  meet  growing  expenditure. 
The  general  adoption  of  a  purely  financial  customs  system 
with  complete  exclusion  of  all  other  aims,  may  be  long 
deferred,  but  State  requirements  will  always  secure  that 

'  For  England,  see  Schani,  Mn^Usclu  HaHddsp&Utik^  and  Curvnmghatw, 
Grtfmth  i>f  English  htdmtry  mui  Camfften^^j  Bks,  vL ,  vii  t  for  France^ 
Pigeon  neau  I  ttf  supra, 

^  *  Taxes  pn*postd  with  a  view  to  preveni,  or  even  to  diminushf  iinportnlioii 
mrcevklcntly  a^  desirucljve  of  the  rurcmic  tif  ihe  cmtom^as  of  the  freedoin  of 
Irade/      IP'^aitk  of  Naiwns,  i^i , 
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the  gaining  of  funds  shall  be  one  of  the  ends  sought  The 
real  danger  lies  rather  in  the  probability  of  the  methods 
employed  being  wasteful  and  unduly  oppressive  to  the 
consumers. 

§  2.  In  order  to  understand  the  position  of  the  customs 
in  the  fiscal  system,  it  is  essential  to  see  that  they  are 
in  reality  a  form  or  mode  of  collection,  rather  than  a  dis- 
tinct branch  of  taxation.  This  point  has  been  indicated 
before,^  but  it  is  virorthy  of  repetition.  Whether  a  given 
commodity — ^say  salt — is  taxed  directly  in  the  possession 
of  the  consumer,  or  indirectly,  either  by  excise  supervision 
over  the  producer,  by  making  the  production  a  state 
monopoly,  or,  finally,  by  levying  a  duty  at  the  frontier,  is 
in  one  respect  im material,  as  any  of  these  methods  secures 
taxation  of  consumption.  The  separate  treatment  of  the 
customs  is  only  defensible  on  historical  and  technical 
grounds.  This  fundamental  unity  of  the  various  forms  of 
taxation  on  consumption  at  once  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  most  of  the  conditions  governing  the  exdse  may  be 
applied  without  hesitation  to  the  customs.  Thus  the  whote 
formation  of  the  tariff  should  be  determined  by  the  parallel 
system  of  internal  taxation,  and  the  rates  of  duty  in  both 
should  be  exactly  the  same*  No  one  has  disputed  the 
justice  of  imposing  a  customs  duty  where  an  excise  one  is 
already  in  force.  To  allow*  €.g.  foreign  spirits  to  enter 
duty  free,  while  native  ones  paid  heavily,  would  at  once 
reduce  the  revenue  and  divert  the  normal  course  of  indus- 
try. But  exactly  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  case 
of  an  import  duty  without  an  equivalent  excise  one. 
Expenditure  is  in  this  case  also  divertedi  with  the  double 
evil  of  forcing  some  of  the  consumers  to  take  what  is  in 
their  opinion  an  inferior  article  and  depriving  the  State  of 
funds. 

The  problems  of  the  excise  as  to  the  number  of  taxed 
articles  and  their  selection  reappear  in  connexion  with  the 
customs,  though  some  modifying  circumstances  also  occur, 

*  Bk.  iv.  ch,  S,  §  2, 
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As  regards  the  first,  it  is  abundantly  established  that  in 
order  to  secure  productiveness  only  a  small  number  of  com- 
modities should  be  taxed.  This  b  best  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  all  countries  the  really  productive  articles  are  few 
in  numben  Before  the  restrictive  system  had  been  «?crtously 
altered  in  England  (1839)^  five-sixths  of  the  receipts  came 
from  nine  articles.  Forty  years  later  (1880),  three- fourths 
of  the  French  customs  revenue  was  raised  on  eight  principal 
commodities;  in  1900,  more  than  half  of  it  on  four  com- 
modities :  in  1887,  corn,  coffee,  tobacco^  and  wine  provided 
more  than  one-half  of  the  German  customs,  and  in  1899 
corn,  petroleum*  and  coffee  performed  the  same  sen'ice,- 
The  lesson  of  the  excise  is  repeated  in  respect  to  the 
customs.  It  is  further  clear  that  more  than  a  single 
article  will  have  to  be  taxed*  To  secure  the  maximum  of 
revenue  with  the  minimum  of  friction,  it  is  expedient  to  get 
a  sufficiently  broad  field  on  which  to  operate.  By  this 
means  the  stability  of  the  revenue  is  best  secured*  A 
particular  commodity  may  fluctuate  in  its  yield  from  year 
to  year^  but  the  general  customs  revenue  can  be  made  to 
annually  approximate  to  a  certain  amount  for  a  long  series 
of  years.^  The  adoption  of  a  pure  revenue  system  greatly 
assists  in  the  attainment  of  this  desirable  result. 

The  administration  of  the  customs  is  relieved  from  one 
of  the  technical  difficulties  of  the  excise.  Its  treatment  of 
all  commodities  is  very  much  alike,  and  there  is  no  inter- 
ference with  the  work  of  production,  or  the  development  of 
industries  ;  nevertheless  other  complications  arise*  The 
supervision  of  a  long  frontier  is  an  arduous  task,  and  where 
high  duties  are  imf>osed,  contraband  trade  can  hardly  be 
prevented.     The  more  portable  commodities  are  therefore 
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*  A'eporl  of  In>[Kjrl  CommiUe«  {1840J;  Leray-BcauUcu,  i.  615;  Cohn^ 
§  407  J  VVngner»  tv,  769. 

'  Tlje  EnglUb  revenue*  from  this  source  kep(  very  n«?ar  ^20,000^000  pet 
jyintiiii  for  roriy  yearj^  In  the  peruxl  1S15-1900  il  h»5  only  vaned  between 
^^24,000,000  ami  ^i9fCOO,ooo,  notwithsLandmj:*  the  exiensive  reniis^on  of 
tAXiilLon,  The  citport  duly  ou  eoa]  und  the  imiK^rt  one  on  sugar  accnunt  U^ 
the  great  rise  in  1901^3.     The  estimate  for  1902-3  cscetdi  £^%,Qf:f^i,OQt^, 
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not  fitted  to  bear  heavy  duties,  and,  in  fact»  the  limitation 
of  taxation  to  products  of  distant  countries,  and  to  fairly 
bulky  articleSi  would,  from  this  point  of  view,  be  advisable. 
It  has  been  suggested  as  a  rule  of  fiscal  policy  that 
customs  duties  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  placed  only 
on  those  goods  that  arc  not  produced  at  home.^  This, 
however,  is  hardly  practicable,  since,  even  where  the  exact 
commodity  is  not  of  native  production,  some  available 
substitute  is,  and  a  tax  that  stimulates  the  use  of  sub- 
stitutes isj  in  principle,  as  vicious  as  a  protective  duty.  This 
problem  arises  in  connexion  with  the  English  tea  and  coffee 
duties,  but  is  not  in  their  case  of  much  practical  weight 

The  further  questions  as  to  the  treatment  of  necessaries 
and  raw  materials  must  be  answered  in  the  same  way  as 
in  the  excise.  Both  are  injurious,  if  they  can  be  avoided, 
but  the  wants  of  the  State  may,  as  we  saw,-  compel  the 
taxation  of  such  articles  as  salt  and  corn,  in  which  case  the 
customs  system  must  levy  its  part  on  the  tax.  Taxes  on 
raw  materials,  though  they  impede  industry  and  raise 
prices  unduly,  may,  on  the  whole^  be  the  least  vexatious 
mode  of  reaching  a  particular  class  that  would  not  other- 
wise contribute  its  share,  A  ta.x  on  raw  cotton  might, 
e^^  be  the  most  effective  and  least  irritating  way  of  taxing 
the  consumers  of  calico,^  In  fine,  the  customs  system 
requires  to  be  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the 
general  taxation  on  consumption,  of  which  it  forms  a  part, 
and  has  besides  to  conform  to  the  technical  limits  imposed 
by  its  constitution  and  mode  of  w^orking.  Productiveness! 
equity,  and  economy  both  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  collec- 
tion and  the  loss  imposed  on  the  community  are  the  ends 
to  be  realised,  and  of  these,  the  first  and  last  are  the  most 
important,  as  unfairness  in  the  pressure  of  taxes  on  com* 
modi  ties  can  be  rectified  by  alleviations  in  other  parts  of 
the  tax -system.* 

'  J.  S.  Mill,  Pfmapit^  Bk.  v.  ch,  6,  §  a,  '  Bk,  iv.  di.  6,  §  2. 

•  Cp,  Miirs  advocacy  of  a  last  on  raw  silk»     Prindpi^,  Bk.  v.  ch,  6,  |  a. 
^  Cp,  Bk.  iii.  ch.  3,  I  I0|  for  this  Qse  of  a  pfogieasive  lax  on  mcome. 
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ij  3.  The  English  customs  system  is  remarkable  for  its 
rigorous  adherence  to  the  principle  of  purely  financial 
duties.  All  traces  of  a  political  aim  in  the  imposition  o{ 
customs  charges  have  now  disappeared.^  This  result  has, 
however^  been  reached  only  as  the  result  of  a  long  develop- 
ment, during  which  other  principles  were  operative. 
England,  from  its  insular  position  and  its  stronger  govern- 
ttient,  was  more  favourably  situated  than  any  continental 
State  in  respect  to  this  form  of  tax.  From  being  merely 
customary  charges  on  wine  and  wool,  the  port  duties  ex- 
panded in  the  seventeenth  century  into  a  broader  system. 
The  receipts^derived  from  the  general  t^x  of  five  per 
cent  on  all  imports  and  exports,  and  the  duties  on  wine, 
cloth,  tobacco,  silk,  brandy — ^rose  from  ^127,000,  in  1604  to 
nearly  jf  500,000,  in  1641,  and  nearly  jf  1,000,000,  in  16S8/ 
After  the  Revolution  they  fell  off,  owing  to  the  French  war 
and  the  increase  of  duties  to  ten  per  cent,  but  by  1 702 
they  came  to  ;£^i,500,o00t 

All  through  the  eighteenth  century,  war  and  the  influence 
of  the  mercantile  doctrines  hindered  the  growth  of  the 
customs  revenue  ;  profitable  lines  of  trade  were  closed,  and 
prohibitive  duties  encouraged  smuggling.  The  most  pro- 
minent features  were  the  imposition  of  special  duties  and 
the  increase  of  the  general  import  duties.  Wines,  spirits, 
sugar,  tea,  and  coffee  had  all  to  pay  extra  charges, 
while  the  ten  per  cent  general  charge  of  169S  became 
fifteen  per  cent,  in  1704,  twenty  per  cent,  in  1 747,  and 
twenty-five  per  cent,  in  1759*  The  pressure  of  the  American 
War  of  Independence  brought  further  additions  in  the 
shape  of  two  separate  five  per  cent,  increases  on  the  total 
duties  existing  on  each  article,  with  further  extra  duties  on 
sugar  and  tobacco.  Far  greater,  however,  was  the  effect  oi 
the  French  wars  (1793-1815),  with  the  enormous  outlay  ifl 

*  The  treatment  of  the  wine  duties  and  the  export  duty  *>n  ctyal  indicate  1 
relfcigmdc  tendency  in  ihh  respect p  still  further  shown  in  thi:  i^e^iinposiiic 
a  duty  on  imported  corn* 

*  Dowell,  u  195;  iL.  54<    Some  of  the  hottest  contests  between  the  kingl 
the  people  turned  on  questions  of  taxation,  £,^.  the  currant  dtity  (B«tC3'  1 
For  the  CAtiicr  history^  sec  Hall|  Histoty  &f  the  Cttshms  K^vtnne, 
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which  they  nivolved  the  country.  At  six  difTcrent  times 
the  import  duties  generally  were  raised,  besides  heavy 
special  increases  on  particular  commodities.  The  final 
result  was  that  at  the  close  of  the  conflict  in  1815,  the 
tariff  contained  nearly  1400  items^  and  the  rates  were  in 
many  cases  prohibitive. 

In  this  unfortunate  course  of  development  but  two 
periods  of  mitigation  occur,  WaIpoIe*s  long  peace  ad- 
ministration (1722^39)  secured  the  carrying  of  some 
desirable  reforms  ;  such  as  the  abolition  of  the  general 
export  duty,  the  reduction  of  the  more  onerous  duties  on 
raw  materials  and  the  adoption  of  a  new  valuation  of 
goods,^  The  opening  of  the  younger  Pitt's  ministry  also 
promised  well  The  duties  on  tea  and  coflee  were  lowered 
(1784);  the  Eden  commercial  treaty  with  France  (1786) 
enabled  an  o|^n  trade  to  be  carried  on  between  the  two 
countries,  and  in  1787  the  customs  laws  were  consolidated. 
These  measures,  however,  had  but  a  temporary  effect ;  the 
need  of  securing  revenue  made  recourse  to  bad  taxes 
necessary,  when  the  productiveness  of  the  better  ones  was 
exhausted-  But  from  the  fiscal  point  of  view  it  is  plain 
that  a  simpler  and  better-regulated  system  would  have 
been  far  more  effective.  In  spite  of  the  oppressive  duties 
on  almost  every  article,  and  the  frequent  increases  of  rates, 
the  returns  were  not  what  might  have  been  expected.  In 
1739  the  yield  was  less  than  in  1702^  and  the  growth  up  to 
the  accession  of  George  1 1 1,  was  slow,^ 


^  For  Walpole's  fiscal  policy  sec  Morlcy,  Walpak^  166-S2 ;  ^x  his  *  excise  * 
iscbemei  Lescir,  Ein  Auht'Stnii. 
^  The  folbwing  figures  give  the  yield  of  the  customs  at  selected  periods : — 

K«r.  £ 

1702    .,.    „.    .„ i»5oo»ooo 

1739    i,4ciOpOO0 

1760     *. ...  t,824,ocPO 

1784    ...  3,025,000 

1802 8,815,000 

1816 .,.     ...  11,950^000 

Sinclturj  Hut^ty  &f  tk^  RetMmu^  ii.  Appendix  No  i.  ;  Do  well,  iL  62  ^  log  ; 
Wilson >  NaiUHdl  Bn^gii^  55. 
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In  the  period  1820- 1860  this  complicated  ai 
economic  tariff  system  was  completely  transformed.  The 
old  prohibitive  duties  were  removed ;  so  were  all  the 
surviving  expctrt  taxes.  Raw  materials,  articles  of  food, 
and,  finally »  manufactured  goods  disappeared  from  the 
customs  list,  until  the  attention  of  the  customs  staff  was 
concentrated  on  a  small  number  of  productive  articles, 
taxed  at  suitable  rates.  Thus  the  customs  system  became 
nearly  as  simple  as  the  excise,  though,  owing  to  the  con- 
ditions  of  production,  it  included  somewhat  more  articles. 
Notwithstanding  this  notable  diminution  in  the  number  o^ 
dutiable  goods,  the  yield  was  fully  maintained.  We  are 
not  concerned  herewith  the  history  of  this  important  reform, 
carried  out  in  more  logical  and  consistent  manner  than 
is  usual  in  English  legislation,^  Still  less  have  we  to 
consider  the  economic  issues  of  the  free  trade  contest;^ 
but  it  is  in  place  to  note  the  real  cause  of  the  financial 
success  achieved,  It  was  by  singling  out  the  fiscal  element 
in  import  duties,  and  neglecting  other  considerations,  that 
the  revenue  was  maintained  so  close  to  its  former  level 
The  great  number  of  duties  created  or  increased  between 
the  Revolution  of  1688  and  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  had 
two  grave  financial  defects,  for  (1)  they  were  not    really 

'  There  were  three  stages  in  the  movement,  vlt,  (i)  Ihe  reforms  of  Hujkisson 
1813-7,  which  opened  the  way  j  (2)  Peel's  UriflOi  of  1842  and  1845,  liy  wbich 
a  sub^taniial  instalment  of  free  Imde  wrui  given ;  and  (3)  the  mea^ares  of 
Mn  Gladstone  m  1853  and  1S60,  which  completed  the  work.  For  the 
history  of  this  period »  see  Dowel  1,  ii.  249-361  ;  Buxton^  Fhmmet  attd  P»l^ii 
L  I-317 ;  Ba-stablei  CmHffiette  of  //ations^  ch.  6  ;  also  NorthcOle,  T^^mp^ 
Viorj  of  Ft f mm  ml  IWk^.  For  the  general  chaj'acLer  of  the  legblatton, 
Wagner,  iii.  joo-i, 

^  It  is  Important  to  maintain  the  disLinction  between  *  finance  *  {Fitamm^- 
wnsatsikafi)  Vii\s\  *  economic  policy*  {IVirfhsckafipaiittk),  To  introduce 
discussion  of  ihc  merits  of  free  trade  or  protection  intun  financial  treiuisc  wouli 
lend  to  confuse  these  sepamle  subjects,  iiml  would  thus  be  detrimental  to  bulla 
Prof*  Plehn's  statement  {Finamti  185  n)  that  in  this  work  wc  '  refuse 
discuss  protective  duties  because  we  lielieve  them  [^jV]  ''vicious"  and 
economic,"  'is,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  entirely  destitute  of  foiindaiion.  Syd 
a  reasoni  as  he  rightly  9,iysj  *  is  not  scientific/  Therefore  to  ascribe  il  withoil 
a  shadow  of  evidence — the  quotation  mark:ii  inserted  in  his  note  are  spurioias'^ 
is  a  proceeding  which  may  be  left  to  the  reader  to  characterise* 
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productive  of  revenue/  and  (2)  they  violated  the  rule  of 
*  economy'  by  taking  far  more  out  of  the  taxpayers* 
pockets  than  they  provided  for  the  Sta^te  Treasury.  The 
successive  prunings  of  the  customs  tarifT  removed  what  had 
Httle  Hfe,  and  gave  room  for  growth  to  the  branches  that 
remained.  Cheaper  raw  materials  made  industry  more 
effective  ;  cheaper  food  left  a  larger  surplus  to  be  spent  on 
enjoyments,  and  lower  duties  on  the  productive  articles 
stimulated  consumption,  while  they  diminished  smuggling. 
Consequently  there  was  an  apparently  immense  remission 
of  duties  without  any  real  loss  to  the  revenues  It  must 
however,  be  noticed  that  the  low  rates  of  duty — those  on 
tobacco  and  spirits  excepted — were  accompanied  by  the 
development  of  direct  taxation,  and  the  stamp  (includ- 
ing the  succession)  duties.  The  emergency  of  war  or  any 
weakness  in  financial  management^  was  certain  to  lead  to  a 
return  to  higher  customs  duties  and  the  extension  of  the 
list  of  *  objects  *  under  charge, 

Accordingly,  in  1900  the  tea  duty  was  restored  to  the  rate 
of  6rf^  per  Ik,  at  which  it  had  stood  previous  to  1890,  and 
the  customs  duties  on  spirits  and  beer  were  raised  to  corre- 
spond with  the  excise.  In  the  next  year  sugar  was  taxed  at 
4J*  id,  per  cwt.,  with  a  number  of  equivalent  duties  on  sub- 
stitutes, w^hile  the  long  disused  export  duty  was  revived  in 
respect  to  coal,  is.  per  ton  being  the  rate.  In  190a  the  so- 
called  registration  duty  on  corn,  which  had  been  repealed 
in  1869,  was  reimposed.  Thus  the  financial  policy  which 
prevailed  since  1846  has  within  the  last  two  years  been 
decidedly  modified  by  increasing  the  area  of  taxation* 

The  chief  contributories  to  the  customs  revenue  are  now 
tobacco,  tea,  sugar,  and  spirits*    The  first  mentioned  article 

'  Thus  in  1S39  crystal  beads  yitktetl  U.  7*/.,  sUrch  is.  ^L^  B»iigts  I  bread 
If.  5^.,  «]itriict  of  V [trial  i2j«  yi,  1 

^  Between  iSlJ  and  1885  the  amount  of  dudes  remitted  was /"jSjSdliOQO 
against  ^£^8,063,000  impus^l,  ar  a  balance  of  ^■27,800, 000  remitted  Wagner, 
in*  299,  Bui  there  were  no  remi^ons  in  the  last  ten  years  of  the  period ,  and 
those  in  the  preceding  fifteen  years  (1861-75)  amounting  to  jf  I4,5qo,cx30i  were 
on  purely  revenue  dulies^lca,  sugar,  &:c*  In  the  period  1S85-1900  the  lea, 
tobaecop  and  currant  duties  were  reduced 4 

*  Aipfedicicd  in  the  1st  edition  of  this  work,  pp*  48S-9* 
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paid  £12,839,000  in  1900-1,  but  the  return  fell  to 
£(0,365,000  in  1901-2.  Tea  has  been  increasing  in  yield  for 
several  years;  in  1899- 1900  it  gave  £5,552,000,  in  1900-1 
with  an  additional  duty  oiid.  per  lb.  its  yield  was  £6,275,000. 
The  sugar  duty  for  its  first  year  (1901-2)  produced 
£6,390,000,  Imported  spirits  paid  £5jI 33,000  in  tgoo-i. 
The  other  articles  deserving  notice  arc  wine,  coal,  and  corn. 
The  wine  duties  have  been  falling  off,  their  yield  in  1901-2 
was  only  £1 ,450,000,  £38,000  less  than  w  the  preceding  year. 
The  export  duty  on  coal  during  the  year  that  it  has  been  in 
force  produced  £1,314,000.  The  duty  on  corn  is  estimated 
to  yield  £2,350,000*  and,  if  the  expectation  is  realised,  will 
rank  fifth  in  order  of  productiveness.  The  present  situation 
of  the  English  customs  tariff  is  of  peculiar  interest  Before 
the  recent  changes  it  seemed  quite  possible  that  the  normal 
growth  of  revenue  and  the  accompanying  extension  of 
direct  taxation  %vould  have  allowed  of  the  removal  of  the 
tea  duty,  together  with  the  smaller  imposts  on  coffee,  cocoa 
and  dried  fruits.  The  customs  would  thus  have  been  limited 
as  the  excise  is  to  taxation  of  intoxicating  drinks  and 
tobacco*  At  present  the  most  prominent  consideration  is 
whether  there  will  be  a  further  extension  of  indirect 
taxation  or  a  return  to  the  simpler  tariff  of  the  end  of  the 
19th  century.^ 

As  regards  the  particular  objects  of  charge,  the  chief 
difference  from  the  excise  lies  in  the  fact  that  certain 
exclusively  foreign  products  are  taxed.  Tea,  coffee,  figs 
raisins,  currants,  and  wine  are  not  British  products^  a 
position  that  fiscal  regulations  have  also  gi%'en  to  tobacco. 
Hence  these  commodities  are  contributories  to  the  customs 
only.  Beer  and  spirits  come  under  both  departments. 
An  important  development  in  fiscal  expedients  has  led  to 
what  is  practically  a  connexion  between  the  two  branches. 
The  bonding  or  warehousing  system,  by  which  goods  can 
be  landed  and  stored  free  of  duty,  if  they  are  placed  under 
official  control,  is  extensively  u.sed,  and  is  now  available  in 

'  Imparl  diHJcs  on  limber  and  petfuleum  Jiave  Wen  suggested  hy  Sit  K, 
GinTcn  m^  n  substitute  fur  part  ol  the  income  lax  ( Timis^  January  lo,  1903), 
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several  -^inland  towns,  with  the  result  that  customs  and 
excise  become  practically  tntermingled.  Of  the  advantage 
of  this  concession  it  is  needless  to  speak^  but  it  is  found 
rather  diflfiCQlt  to  extend  it  as  far  as  traders  desircp  owing 
to  the  extra  cost  that  it  causes.^  At  all  events,  the 
sacrifice  imposed  on  traders  and  on  the  community  is 
minimised  by  this  means,  especially  when  the  very  small 
number  of  dutiable  articles  is  taken  into  consideration. 

§  4.  France^  on  the  whole,  shows  a  greater  difference 
from  England  in  customs  {douancs)  than  in  internal  taxa- 
tion. Not  only  are  the  dutiable  articles  much  more 
numerous,  but  the  aim  of  gaining  revenue  has  never  been 
the  sole  end  in  view.  To  reach  the  position  of  England,  an 
entire  recasting  of  the  tariff*  would  be  necessary.  All  the 
points  in  which  reform  was  carried  out  in  the  latter 
country  remain  for  treatment  Food,  raw  materials,  and 
manufactures  are  all  subject  to  import  duties,  often  high  in 
amount.  The  development  of  this  system  can  be  traced 
from  the  sixteenth  century,  but  its  most  striking  period 
was  under  the  administration  of  Colbert  (i66i-i683)j 
when  the  old  export  and  transit  dues  were  diminished 
and  the  import  ones,  especially  those  on  manufactureSj  in- 
creased. The  whole  customs  system  was^  howeverp  aff'ected 
by  the  absence  of  unity,  the  internal  duties  between  the 
different  provinces  being  just  as  heavy »  and  far  more  in- 
jurious to  trade.  These  obstacles  were  finally  removed  by 
the  Revolution,  and  the  reform  tariff  of  1/91,  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  present  structure,  was  established,^  Unfortu- 
nately the  liberal  provisions  of  this  measure  were  not 
continued  in  subsequent  legislation.  From  the  outbreak 
of  war  in  1792  to  1S60,  political  rather  than  financial  con- 
siderations governed  the  framing  of  tariffs  in  France 

The  more  liberal  policy  introduced  by  theCobden  Treaty 

1  On  the  bondtng  system,  cp.  CHflTe  Leslie,  Fhmmial  K^fifrmt  199,  214-6. 

*  For  CoUjcrt,  sec  Clamagcrai^  li.  599-697  1  aJ^  Saretn*,  Eii^ftt't/tit  Polny 
cfC^lhtri,  For  the  intcniai  custams  Slourni,  i  470  ^i*,  ami  fur  iht  UrtrtHf 
1791,  **.  ii.  61-75. 
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(i860)  prevailed  for  some  twenty  years*  Under  it  both 
revenue  and  protective  duties  were  lowered  and  the  total 
yield  was  less.^  From  ;C6 ,000,000  in  1839,  the  net  customs 
revenue  fell  to  jf 4380,000  in  1S69,  but  this,  as  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  has  shown,  was  due  to  the  reduction  in  the  duties 
on  coffee  and  sugar  After  the  Franco-German  war  (1870-1) 
the  need  of  revenue  made  the  imposition  of  heavier  taxation 
imperative.  This  coupled  with  the  growth  of  protectionist 
sentiment  led  to  the  denunciation  of  the  treaties  of 
commerce  and  the  re-establishment  of  corn  duties  in  1881 
(increased  in  1888  and  1891)1  and  a  general  increase  in 
duties.  The  customs  revenue  rose  in  1 872  to  £6<OQOjOOO^ 
in  1880  to  ;f  13,360,000,  in  1885  to  £15440,000.-  The 
effect  of  the  latest  adjustments  in  the  tariff  are  exhibited 
in  the  yield  for  1892,  which  exceeded  ^^iS^ooo^ooo.  The 
highest  point  was  attained  in  i$gS,  when  the  customs  and 
salt  duty  almost  reached  ;t 20,000,000.  The  returns  for 
1900  show  a  decline  to  the  yield  of  1892. 

One  result  of  this  system  is  the  comparatively  small 
amount  of  revenue  received.  Contrasted  with  the  English 
system,  where  for  many  years  a  revenue  of  £20,000,000  was 
obtained  without  any  direct  pressure  on  the  necessaries  of 
life^  or  the  raw  materials  of  industry,  the  highest  yield  of 
the  French  customs  has  not  reached  £20,000,000,  though 
the  list  of  dutiable  articles  is  a  long  one.  Nor  does  the  French 
customs  revenue  possess  the  expansive  power  of  the  English 
one,  as  proved  in  the  great  increase  of  the  last  year  (190 1-2), 
The  smaller  return  may  be  partially  due  to  the  lower 
standard  of  living  in  France^  the  difficulties  of  supervision, 
and  the  different  position  of  taxed  products,  e^*  wine  and 
tobacco  are  taxed  solely  by  the  customs  in  England.  But 
the  fuH  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  unproductive 
character  of  so  many  of  the  articles  taxed.  Thus,  out  of  a 
total  yield  of  £i3,4CO,o00  in  1887,  but  six  articles  produced 
more  than  £500^000  each,  and  they  made  up  £9,800,000, 
or  nearly  three- fourths  of  the  total  All  the  remaining 
goods  produced  only  £3,6oo,ckx»  or  £400,000  less  than 
*  Lcroy-Beaulieuj  i.  614.  */.<',  including  the  salt  duly* 


the  single  item  of  coffee.  The  same  feature  appears  in 
1900.  Out  of  the  total  of  £\  8,000,000  only  three  articles—- 
coffee,  petroleum,  wine — contributed  more  than  ;^ijOO0,00O 
each,  and  their  yield  came  to  jf  7,700^000,  or  over  42  per  cent. 
Only  six  others  yielded  more  than  ^^500,000  each.  Thus 
the  duty  on  nine  commodities  came  to  ;f  12,500,000,  or 
almost  70  per  cent.^  Even  of  the  productive  duties  many 
are  seriously  inconvenient,  especially  those  on  coa!  and 
timber.  The  corn  duty,  in  addition  to  its  protective 
operation,  Ls  very  uncertain  in  yield,  varying  from 
j^3,750,ooo  in  1894  to  j^668,ooo  in  1900.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  the  revenue  is  really  supported  from  a  small 
number  of  commodities,  and  primarily  from  coffee,  which 
supplied  ;^4,28o,ooo  in  1893,  and  £s,oso,qoo  in  1899.  The 
duties  doj  it  is  true,  bring  in  some  revenue,  and  thus  help  to 
make  the  budget  balance,  but  only  at  an  excessive  cost — 
a  reform  of  the  direct  taxes  and  readjustment  of  the  more 
productive  duties  would  be  the  best  course. 

The  absence  of  any  due  relation  between  the  customs 
and  the  internal  taxes  is  a  further  blot  from  the  financial 
point  of  view.  An  import  duty,  uncompensated  by  an 
equal  charge  on  the  corresponding  native  product,  causes  a 
diversion  of  demand  that  is  unprofitable  both  to  the  State 
and  the  consumers.  Regarding  such  a  method  as— what 
it  really  is — a  bounty  on  home  production,  we  can  see  how 
an  unnecessary  cost  is  incurred  through  the  system*  More 
particularly  is  this  true  of  the  duties  on  raw  materials,  such 
as  the  various  yarns,  and  on  machinery  and  implements. 
Though  such  taxes  have  little  direct  financial  significance 

*  The  foJbwitig  figures  are  more  precise  : — 

£  (ooo*s  omitted}. 


Coffee      

,.     ...     4JS4 

PetToIcuro      ..,     , 

..     ...     1,5^ 

Wine      

..     ...     r,46S 

Sugar     ..»     -.,     . 

..     .,.        972 

Salt...     ..,     ...     . 

966 

Cocoa     ...     ...     . 

..    ...       732 

Timber 

.    ...       716 

C©»1       ..,     ...    . 

,.    ,.,       700 

Corn      *..     ...     . 

..    ...       6^ 
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they  do  much  to  dry  up  the  source  of  all  taxation  by 
retarding  the  development  of  industry  and  the  growth  of 
commerce*  While,  then,  the  French  customs  system  could 
hardly  be  as  productive  as  the  English  witli  its  duties  on  tea, 
tobacco^  wine,  and  foreign  spirits,  it  might  yield  a  satisfac- 
tory contribution  of  at  least  ;£" 1 2, 000,000,  or  probably  more, 
by  duties  concentrated  on  a  small  number  of  commodities^ 
and  this  revenue  would  further  be  steadily  increasing,  as  the 
relief  to  industry  from  the  other  remissions  came  to  operate,^ 
§  5-  The  Italian  customs  system,  with  its  comparatively 
brief  history,  shows  the  same  faults  and  illustrates  the  same 
general  principles  as  the  French  one.  From  less  than 
/^ 2,500,000  in  1865,  the  return  rose  to  j^i  1,000,000  in 
1889-90,  but  this  increase,  which  was  due  to  the  imposition 
of  much  higher  rates  of  duty,  pressing  heavily  on  raw 
materials  and  necessaries,  has  not  been  maintainecL  In 
1S93-4  it  sank  to  ^8,800,000,  the  highest  point  since  reached 
being  jf  1 0400,000  in  1895-6,  and  again  in  1900-1.  The  really 
productive  articles  are  few  in  number  In  1883  sugar^ 
mineral  oils,  and  coffee  contributed  more  than  half  (53  per 
cent.)  of  the  total,  or  j^'j, 200,000  out  of  ;^6,ooo,ooo.  One 
important  contributory  in  later  years  has  been  thecoro  duty^ 
which  yielded  ;f  2,5 50,000  in  1895^6,  and  nearly  jC^.ooo^ooo 
in  1900-K  Like  the  similar  French  duty,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  it  varies  much  from  year  to  year,  falling  to  under 
jf 1, 100,000  in  1898-9.  The  customs  revenue  has  been 
kept  up  to  its  present  point  only  by  very  severe  pressure 
on  the  consumers  generally,  which,  it  should  be  said,  is  in 
keeping  with  the  general  character  of  Italian  taxation* 
Reform  therefore  ts  not  so  easy  as  it  would  be  in  France ; 
the  high  duties  bring  in  a  much-needed  revenue,  and  re- 
missions of  taxation  are  not  likely  to  be  compensated  by 
rapid  recovery  through  increased  consumption*^ 

^  On  ihc  French  customs,  see  Leroy-Beaulieu,  i.  612-31  ;  Wagrtcr,  iii. 
784-834*  aiul  Ergijiizuftgskeff^  124-34. 

'  Oti  the  liktury  of  the  IlaUan  cijstoins,  see  (he  cktioratc  study  hy  Alessio, 
n.  34MS3' 
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The  German  system  is  specially  interesting  as  supply- 
ing one  of  the  best  possible  examples  of  the  gradual 
absorption  of  smaller  customs  areas  in  a  common  unity. 
The  conditions  of  the  German  States^  each  with  distinct 
custom-houses  that  were  so  many  obstructions  to  trade,  led 
the  wiser  financiers  to  promote  the  establishment  of  fiscal 
unions  between  the.  States*  These  efforts  brought  about 
the  series  of  agreements  by  which  the  Z olive n in ^  or 
customs  union,  including  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Wiirtemt>erg, 
Saxony,  Baden,  and  most  of  the  smaller  territories,  was 
created,  and  which  was  the  forerunner  of  political  union. 
The  immediate  effect  of  the  removal  of  internal  restrictions 
was  an  increase  in  customs  receipts,  and  a  reduction  of  the 
proportionate  cost  of  collection  by  one-half  The  moderate 
rates  of  duty^  derived  from  the  Prussian  tariff  of  i8j8, 
assisted  this  expansion,  which  was  hardly  checked  by  some 
partial  protectionist  movements. 

The  customs  union  when  transformed  into  the  German 
empire  at  first  continued  its  moderate  financial  system,  and 
even  (1873)  made  further  reductions.  But  the  need  uf 
revenue  and  the  stronger  protectionist  sentiment  brought 
about  a  much  higher  scale  of  duties  in  the  tariff  of  1879. 
That  this  important  measure  increased  the  receipts  is 
indisputable;  from  ^^5,700,000  in  1878  they  rose  to 
;fii»75O,O0O  in  1885,  to  nearly  /i9,ooo,ooo  in  1890,  to 
;t20,7 50^000  in  1895,  and  reached  /2 5, 2 50,000  in  1900. 
Whether  the  mode  adopted  was  the  best  one  is  not  so 
clear.  The  corn  duties^  as  in  France  and  Italy,  press  on  the 
working  class^  and,  owing  to  the  large  home  production,  are 
decidedly  uneconomic.  The  cattle  duties  have  not  even 
the  advantage  of  yielding  revenue.  Still  more  objection- 
able are  the  taxes  on  wood,  iron^  and  machinery  in  con- 
sequence of  their  effects  on  industry. 

The  limitation  of  the  productive  articles  to  a  small 
number  is,  as  we  saw,  also  found  in  Germany,  If  com, 
petroleum^  and  coffee  were  removed  from  the  tariff,  more 
than  half  of  the  revenue  would  disappear;  and  it  is  more 
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than  probable  that  a  reform  of  the  duties  on  these  articles, 
accompanied  by  an  adjustment  of  the  inland  taxes  on 
commodities,  would  allow  of  a  great  curtailment,  if  not  an 
entire  removal,  of  the  remaining  items.* 

The  tariff  systems  of  Austria- Hungary,  Russia,  and  the 
United  States  are  even  more  remarkable  for  their  subordina* 
tion  of  financial  to  political  objects.  Under  the  influence  of 
A  protectionist  policy  the  revenue  duties  on  tea,  coffee*  and 
sugar  have  in  the  last-named  country  been  either  abolished 
or  cut  down  to  a  very  low  amount,  while  the  duties  on  ra^ 
materials  and  manufactures  are  many  and  high.  There  is 
no  approach  to  equality  between  the  internal  taxation  and 
the  customs  tariff;  on  tlie  contrary,  the  duties  are  design- 
edly fixed  so  as  to  give  a  preference  to  native  producers* 

§  6.  The  broad  result  of  an  examination  of  the  customs 
systems  of  different  countries  is  to  indicate  that  financial 
operations  are  greatly  hindered,  and  their  effectiveness 
diminished,  by  the  intrusion  of  poHtico-economic  objects. 
We  may  indeed  conveniently  divide  import  duties  into  two 
classes:  (l)  the  small  number  that  contribute  to  the 
revenue  in  a  satisfactory  way,  and  (2)  the  far  larger 
number  that  only  provide  income  as  it  were  incidentally. 
The  protective  duties  of  modern  societies  are  in  fact  often 
rather  a  mode  of  expenditure  than  of  revenue,  since  by  the 
increased  cost  of  collection  that  they  make  requisite,  and 
by  their  indirect  efforts  on  the  financial  duties,  they  take 
more  from  the  Exchequer  than  they  bring  in  to  it.  The 
line  is  not  always  clearly  drawn  ;  the  same  duty  may  be  at 
once  revenue  and  protective,  as  in  the  case  of  the  French 
and  German  corn  duties;  but  this  situation  really  indicates 
either  that  the  protection  given  is  ineffectual,  or  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  tax  is  wasted  by  the  virtual  bounty  given 
to  the  home  producers.     Whatever  view  we  may  take  of  the 

*  For  ihefmin ding  of  the  Zollvcrcin,  sec  Roscher.  §  J03  ;  also  hk  Gurkichif^ 
ch,  34,  ami  for  the  present  GermJin  customs,  Cohti,  ||  404-10;  Wngnerj  jv, 

6ss-6fj,  767-70. 

^  For  the  Americno  tariffs  see  Taussig,  JhrifffifUty  of  thi  Unittd  SOaitlf 
where,  how  ever «  ^nancial  con  liderat  Jons  are  not  made  proniment. 
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wisdom  of  a  protective  policy,  we  must  allow  that  it  means 
a  certain  outlay  oa  the  part  of  the  State  by  the  sacrifice  of 
what  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  increase  the  revenue* 

Another  noticeable  feature  is  the  great  prominence  of 
import  duties.  Transit  dues  have  been  completely  aban- 
doned,^ and  export  duties  have  a  very  subordinate  place. 
They  do  not  exist  in  France,  Germany,  or  the  United 
States,  and  until  the  adoption  of  the  export  duty  on  coal 
by  Great  Britain  in  1901,  might  be  said  to  have  been 
confined  to  countries  at  a  lower  Ktage.  Brazil  has  a  pro- 
ductive duty  on  the  export  of  coffcei  as  Chile  has  on 
nitrates,  but  India  takes  the  foremost  position  with  its 
opium  and  rice  duties.  The  English  coal  duty,  with  its 
yield  of  ;f  r,300|000|  must  come  next  in  order.  Some  of 
the  English  colonies  also  levy  duties  on  the  export  of  their 
staple  product,  £,g,  sugar  in  the  case  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands*^  But  these  exceptional  cases  only  tend  to  confirm 
the  rule  that  under  modern  conditions  imports  are  the  most 
eJTective  objects  of  taxation.  Nor  is  it  hard  to  see  the 
reasons  that  have  made  them  preferred.  The  excise 
taxation  of  commodities  almost  necessarily  carries  with  it 
the  use  of  corresponding  duties  on  imports,  and  some 
imported  articles  are  very  suitable  objects  for  imposition* 
Hence  their  employment  for  revenue  purposes.  The  desire 
to  encourage  native  industry  accounts  for  the  duties  on 
many  articles  that  are  very  decidedly  unfit  to  be  taxed,  and 
especially  for  the  use  of  import  duties  with  respect  to  them» 
We  may  indeed  trace  a  general  movement  by  which  the 
transit  duty  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  once  prevailing 
export  taxes  reduced  to  insignificance,  while  the  import 
tax  comes  to  the  front 


1  The  Indian  Lransit  dyLits— the  most  important  of  which  was  that  on 
Cashmere  wool  (TO  per  cent.) — were  abcilbhed  by  Mr*  James  Witson  ;  see  hi* 
Fwmiciai  Staiement  { i860),  2i.  But  part  of  the  opium  revenue  is  really  a 
trnnsii  charge  on  ihe  drug  from  the  native  States* 

■'  The  Indian  opium  duty — partly  monopoly,  partly  transit — yielded  84,500,0130 
niptes  in  iSto-i»  but  the  estimate  for  1899-1900  was  only  66,000,000  rupees, 
the  BraEilian  coffee  duty  gave  /"  1,800,000  in  1889, 
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There  is  a  further  movement  in  respect  to  the  customs 
system  that  is  deserving  of  notice,  vl?..  its  extension  over,  off  , 
application  to,  wider  areas.  The  case  of  Germany  has  been 
mentioned,  but  France  in  the  last  centur}%  Ital^^  In  the 
present  one,  and  even  the  United  Kingdom  are  additionaJ^ 
instances.*  The  latest  example  is  the  federation  of  the 
Australian  Colonies  into  a  single  Commonwealth  with 
unified  customs  system  in  1901.  It  is  highly  probable  thatj 
further  advances  will  be  made  in  this  respect  Proposals 
for  customs  unions  of  the  British  Empire,  of  Central  Europe 
and  of  all  the  American  nations,  however  they  may  differ 
in  practicability,  are  all  signs  of  the  times,  and  show  the 
direction  in  which  movement  will  be  made.  To  understand 
the  real  meaning  of  this  tendency'  it  is  well  to  reassert  a 
point  previously  noticed,  viz.  that  financially  considereti, 
customs  duties  are  but  one  form  of  the  taxation  of  com- 
modities, and  that  therefore  the  formation  of  a  customs 
union  ts  firo  tan  to,  the  substitution  of  excise  for  customs. 
How  far  this  method  can  be  carried  at  present  is  not  easily 
determinable,  but  it  may  be  suggested  that  ultimately  the 
boundary  duties  on  imports  will  share  the  fate  of  those  on 
the  export  and  transit  trades.  The  taxation  of  goods  at 
the  frontier,  in  spite  of  the  improvements  in  the  mechanism 
ot  collection,  is  a  serious  obstruction  to  trade,  especially 
under  modern  conditions  in  which  rapidity  and  despatch 
are  of  such  great  importance.  Just  as  the  town  ocirok 
would  be  intolerable  m  England  or  America,  so  it  may 
come  to  pass  that  a  customs  line  between  England  and 
France  will  be  too  inconvenient  to  be  endured.  For  the 
immediate  future,  however,  the  customs  system  must  remain 
as  a  necessary  element  in  the  taxation  of  commodities  that 
the  heavy  outlay  of  modern  States  makes  indispensable. 

§  7.  The  problem  of  incidence — alwa3s  a  difficult  one — 
is  especially  involved  in  the  case  of  taxation  of  foreign 

^  llie  EfigHsh  customs  system  wa^j  extended  to  Scotland  in  1707,  bui  tid  lo 
Ireland  till  1825^  when  ihe  Union  duties  were  repealed.  Ai  present  the 
Chantjel  Islands  ate  outside  it,  and  the  Isle  of  Man  is  under  speciat  reguktions. 
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trade.  The  various  parties  affected  and  the  very  compli^ 
^ated  conditions  that  govern  the  course  of  unimpeded 
trade,  mu$t_  b^  taken  into  account  before  a  full  interpret 
tation  can  be  given ;  it  is,  besides,  hard  to  obtain  confirm- 
ation or  correction  of  the  results  of  deductive  reasoning  by 
appeal  to  statistics,  as  they  do  not  throw  much  light  on  the 
really  obscure  parts  of  the  subject 

To  begin  with  the  most  primitive  form.  Who  pays  the 
cost  of  a  transit  duty  ?_  According  to  Adam  Smith  'duties 
of  this  kind  are  paid  altogether  by  foreigners,  and,  perhaps, 
are  the  only  duties  that  one  State  can  impose  on  the 
subjects  of  another,  without  obstructing  in  any  respect  the 
industry  or  commerce  of  its  own/  ^  The  loss  must,  he 
supposes,  fall  on  the  sending  or  the  receiving  country. 
This  view,  however,  needs  qualification*  A  transit  duty 
will  force  trade  to  take  another  direction^  or  If  this  is 
impossible  will  reduce  its  volume,  and  thereby  injuriously 
affect  the  transport  industry  and  the  mtn^tU  business^ 
For  example,  a  transit  duty  in  Belgium  would  be  disastrous 
to  the  railways  of  that  country  and  to  the  position  of 
Antwerp  as  an  international  warehouse.  If  we  recognise 
that  a  transit  duty  is  an  import  tax  without  a  drawback  on 
export,  we  see  at  once  that  it  is  unadvisable  for  the  same 
reasons  that  have  led  to  the  universal  adoption  of  draw- 
backs. 

The  export  duty  is,  generally  speaking,  open  to  similar 
objections.  As  employed  in  mediaeval  times,  it  was 
designed  partly  to  tax  those  foreigners  who  used  the  staple 
product  of  the  country*,  and  partly  as  an  impost  on  the 
producers,  or  owners  of  natural  agents.  It  is  evident  that 
the  incidence  of  the  tax  will  vary  according  to  the  position 
of  the  article  taxed,  ThatXbe  home  traders  will  try  to 
raise  the  price  is  certain,  bjit  their  success  in  this  endeavour 
will  depend  on  (i)  the  caaent  to  which  outside  competition 

1   Wcaiih  of  N&ii&m,  37  9« 

'^  The  aholllion  of  ihp  Indmn  Imtisit  dtics  wns  for  the  ohjecl  of  i^timulaUng 
through  I  fade.     Wilson,  $ti  su^,  32* 
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is  possible,  and  (2)  the  need  that  foreigners  have  for  the 
article.  Where  several  sources  of  supply  existTThe  effect  of 
taxing  one  of  them  will  be  to  turn  demand  to  the  others, 
and  where  increased  price  checks  demand,  it  tends  to 
bring  about  a  fall.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that,  in  most  cases, 
aji  e X [X) r t  d ii ty  i s  ^ hiefly  paid  by  the  co iintr^^  that  imposes 
it  Unless  the  country  has  a  complete  monopoly  of  the 
product,  and  Hie  foreign  demand  remains  unafifected  by  a 
rise  of  pricr,  the  whole  burden  cannot  be  transferred  to  the 
consumqy^k  This  case  is,  it  need  not  be  said,  rarely  found,* 
but  any  approKimation  to  it  will  partly  pass  the  tax  to  the 
foreign  consumers.  Still  as  a  practical  result,  the  bulk  of 
the  duty  falls  immediately  on  the  producers  of  the  taxed 
product,  though  it  may  be  shifted  by  them  to  the  owners 
of  land,  skilled  labour,  or  fixed  capital  concerned  in  the 
business.  A  large  number  of  export  duties  might  even  by 
diminishing  foreign  trade  lower  the  rates  of  wagfes  and 
interest  generally* 

The  effects  of  an  import  duty  have  to  be  judged  on  the 
same  principles.    Thej^sual  incidence  will  be  on  the  con* 
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sumers  of  the  commodity,  but  where  no  other  market 
is  open  to  the  foreign  producerj  and  where  any  in- 
jcrease  of  price  arrests  demand,  the  burden  of  the  tax 
will  be  transferred  to  the  producing  c^ntry,  with  of 
course  the  same  ulterior  effects  as  those  found  in  re- 
spect to  export  duties.  It  is  also  true  that  such  a  case 
is  hardly  in  existence.  The  foreign  producer  has  other 
markets,  and  demand  is  not  often  so  sensitive ;  besides 
there  is  always  the  possibility  of  transferring  labour  and 
capital  to  other  employments,  should  the  pressure  be 
sufficiently  severe*^ 

*  Wool  in  medifKVal  England  and  opium  in  India  at  present  have  b^ti 
snguested  as  estamples,  but  the  latter  is  undonbtedly  open  in  some  coiupetitioTi. 
The  newly  Imposed  coal  duty  has  given  rise  to  much  discusniDn  on  thi&  point. 
Mine  owners^  lessees,  colliers,  shippers,  foreign  consiimer&t  jind  the  home  oin- 
sumers  of  un^K^Ficd  commodltit's  hj^tve  each  and  all  be^n  pot  for^urd  as  (he 
fcal  bearers  of  the  tax.     Cp-  Jevons»  d^ai  Qufs/wrij  337, 

^  For    further   discussion  of  this    complicated  question,   see   Nicholson, 
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The  preceding  considerations  suggest  that  ft  is  possible, 
Tn  some  instances,  to  j^lace  the  weight  of  taxation  on 
fore  iff  ners,  and  thus  to  levy  what  is  substantially  a  tribute 
from  them  ;  but  they  also  show  that  the  probability  of 
success  in  any  design  of  the  kind  is  ver>"  slight  It  is 
further  to  be  noticed  that  it  is  through  revenue  duties  only 
that  any  advantage  of  the  kind  can  be  gained  ;  a  protective 
duty^jf  effect ivCj  brings  in  little  or  no  revenue.  That  such 
duties  are  injurious  to  foreign  countries  is,  we  believe, 
unquestionable,  but  they  are  as  certainly  not  advantageous 
to  the  revenue  of  the  nation  that  imposes  them.  The  corn 
duties  of  France  and  Germany  may  perhaps  somewhat 
reduce  the  demand  for  Russian  and  American  corn,  and 
thus  lower  the  price  obtained  by  those  countries,  just  as 
the  English  tea  duty  may  have  in  part  been  paid  by  the 
Chinese ;  but  in  the  former  instance  a  corresponding  ex- 
cise duty  on  corn,  if  practicable,  would  add  far  more  to 
the  revenue  with,  on  the  whole,  less  sacrifice,' 

A  study  of  the  question  of  incidence  in  relation  to 
customs  dudeSj  therefore,  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  while 
their  real  operation  is  often  complicated ^nd  difficult  to 
follow^  the  main  burden  falls  on  the  country  that  imposes 
thejnt  and  that  it  can  hardly  ever  hopCj  even  if  it  should 
so_^esire,  to  shift  any  substantial  part  of  its  taxation  to 
another  nation  or  nations*  On  the  whole  the  duties  on 
imports  must  be  regarded  in  common  with  the  excise,  and, 
where  it  exists,  state  monopoly,  as  one  part  of  the  system 
for  taxin^h^consumption  of  wealth. 


Principhs^  iu.  342-9  ;  Seligmiin,  Inn'demft  300-- 304  ;  Edge  wort  h,  E^^/wmic 
Journal ^  iv.  3^48  ;  BiLStablt.-^  htUrnaiional  Trade,  1 10-24,  and  Eriii,  Ass^, 
AV/K?r/,  1SS9,  440- 4S,  aJ^ocp.  Bk,  iti,  ch.  5. 

^  Fur  the  cum  dulics,  Wagner,  ii.  359,  367  ;  Conmd,  art.    *  Landwirihschafl ' 
jn  Schoiibcrg,  ii.  247-260  ;  for  tea,  Senior,  PoL  E^.  1S4. 


§  1,  When  considering  the  systern  of  taxation^  we  recoj 
nised  that,  in  addition  to  the  primary  taxes  levied  on  tJi 
income  of  the  contributors  and  those  secondary  Imposl 
affecting  the  consumption  of  commodities,  there  remaine 
a  large  group  of  charges  not  to  be  placed  under  eithc 
category*  Communications,  transfers  of  pmperty,  inhertl 
ances  and  legal  transactions  have  al!  been  made  to  suppl 
a  part  of  the  State's  revenue.'  The  principles  on  whici 
this  part  of  the  tax*system  should  be  based,  and  the  justJ 
fication  for  its  employment,  have  also  been  briefly  noticed 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  very  different  elements  ha\i 
assisted  in  its  establishment.  There  is^  first,  the  clos 
resemblance  of  some  of  the  objects  taxed  to  commoditiea 
A  charge  on  transport  is  ver>'  like  a  duty  on  goods  trans 
ported,  and  the  same  close  connexion  exists  in  such  case 
as  the  advertisement  and  newspaper  taxes :  they  might  b 
called  *  taxes  on  quasi-commodities.'  Another  contributinj 
agency  is  the  *  fee  '  system.  Some  of  the  taxes  on  acts  an 
but  extensions  of  fees  paid  for  services  rendered.  Lam 
transfers  and  other  judicial  acts  require  the  intervention  o 
state  officials,  for  whose  services  a  charge  may  fairly  b 
made,  and  these  payments  are  easily  developed  into  taxa 
In  like  manner,  the  economic  receipts  from  public  industr 
or  possesions  may,  through  the  use  of  monopoly,  be  carrie< 
to  a  poitit  at  which  they  become  in  part  taxation,     Olde 

^  Sec  Bk.  ill  ch.  i,  g§  1 1,  12  i  ch,  4,  g  to. 
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perhaps  than  any  of  the  foregoing  js  the  effect  of  the 
sovereign*^  prerogative  rights.  The  general  power  over  the 
subject's  property,  whether  expressed  in  the  feudal  fonns, 
or  in  the  older  idea  of  dominium  emineftSy  issued  in  duties 
on  the  transmission  of  possessions  from  the  dead  to  the 
living,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  transfers  inter  vivas.  The 
fact  that  all  these  elements  have  contributed  towards  the 
creation  of  the  taxes  under  consideration,  and  supply  the 
historical  interpretation  of  their  existence»  does  not  in  the 
least  affect  the  positions  that  at  present  the  true  legal 
ground  of  such  charges  is  to  be  found  in  the  legislative 
power  of  the  State,  and  that  their  financial  justification 
depends  on  the  place  they  hold  in  the  tax-system,  A  valid 
defence  can  be  only  based  on  their  being  conducive  to  the 
ends  of  economy,  equity,  and  productiveness,  and  it  was  in 
that  light  that  we  admitted  their  legitimacy  under  present 
conditions. 

§  2.  The  first  of  the  sub-classes  in  this  part  of  the  tax 
system  is  that  levied  on  communications  and  transport 
The  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  revenue  derived  by  the 
State  from  this  source  has  been  already  considered  in 
connexion  with  the  industrial  domain*  Post  offices  and 
raihvays  are  apparently  contributors  to  the  economic  rather 
than  to  the  tax  revenue.  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to 
find  in  some  cases  a  tax  element  in  such  receipts.  The 
net  earnings  of  the  English  Post  Office  are  declared  to 
be  for  1 90 1 -2  £3^999,000,  and  of  this  amount,  the  far 
greater  part,  perhaps  the  whole,  is  obtained  from  corre- 
spondence. The  rates  for  circulars  and  newspapers  are  not 
fixed  on  a  profitable  scale.  It  therefore  follows  that  the 
excess  of  postal  revenue  over  expenditure  is  a  tax  on 
ordinary  and  commercial  letter-writers,  but  one  of  a  very 
moderate  nature,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the 
check  that  a  penny,  as  against  a  halfpenny,  rate  gives  to 
trade. ^     Regarded  as  a  tax  diffiised  over  the  community!  it 

'  Sec  the  discussion  in  Akm&ramia  m§  Imiii^Ha  [C.  952S]  bus  Id  the  OAture 
of  the  poslal  ttvenue,  and  cp.  JW/n*»  Book  it.  ch*  3,  f  9. 
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is  on  the  whole  defensibk,  though  the  tendency  to  insist  that 
the  postal  profits  shall  be  devoted  to  improving  the  scrvnoc 
is  already  becoming  more  pronounced.  That  England, 
with  its  dense  population  and  high  industrial  development, 
is  very  favourably  situated  for  cheap  postal  working  is 
undoubtedly  true.  Other  countries  have  very  little  posta] 
surplus  to  deal  with ;  their  difficulty  rather  consists  to 
keeping  up  sufficient  receipts  to  balance  expenditure. 

The  Prussian  state  railways  have  been  in  an  analogous 
position  to  the  English  Post  Office.  Such  high  net  receipts 
as  they  have  obtained  could  hardly  be  due  to  superior 
management ;  they  rather  suggest  unduly  high  rates  or 
inefficient  railway  service,  and  in  the  latter  respect  there 
appears  to  be  reason  for  complaint.^  A  slight  reduction  in 
train  service  or  delay  in  delivery  of  goods  may  reduce  the 
cost  of  working,  but  proves  very  expensive  and  inconvenient 
for  traders.  For  reasons  stated  before,^  it  is  not  likely  that 
taxation  of  this  kind  will  continue-  The  railway  service, 
when  under  public  management,  will  usually  tend  to  be 
worked  at  such  rates  as  will  simply  cover  its  cost. 

In  countries  where  the  railway  system  is  left  to  private 
enterprise  the  question  of  taxation  takes  a  different  form* 
The  companies  appear  as  the  possessors  of  land,  buildingSi 
and  rolling  stock,  as  well  as  the  recipients  of  income^  and 
they  {t\i\  their  shareholders)  will  naturally  be  taxed  for 
both  general  and  local  purposes.  Thus  the  Knglish  local 
rates  and  the  income  tax  apply  to  them*  Many  American 
States  employ  a  special  corporation  tax  on  railroads.  But 
these  charges  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  falling  on  transport, 
though  the  last  mentioned  has  in  some  degree  that  effect 
Nearer  to  our  present  subject  are  the  English  passenger 
duty  and  the  French  taxes  on  the  transport  of  goods  and 
passengers.  The  former,  which  is  a  kind  of  descendant  of 
the  duty  on  stage  coaches,  used  to  consist  of  five  per  cent 
of  the  gross  receipts  from  passengers,  but  by  a  series  of 

'  S(;«  Fox  well  dud  I^'a-rreri  MxJ^rtis  Trains  t  Il8  sq, 

»  Bk.  ii.  ch.  3,  if  14,  19.  ~ 
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abatements  and  exemptions  its  yield  has  been  lowered  from 
/SiOjOOo  to  jC350pOOO,  or  more  than  half.  The  French 
taxes  imposed  after  the  war  of  1871  have  been  removed 
from  goods  of  slow  carriage^  but  are  stt!l  levied  on  express 
goods  at  five  per  cent.,  and  on  passengers  at  a  very  high 
rate  (over  twenty-three  percent).  For  190 1  the  receipts 
came  to  ^£'2,486,000,  or  about  seven  times  the  English  ones.* 
Several  of  the  American  state  taxes  on  railways  are  based 
either  on  the  net  or  gross  earnings  of  the  lines ;  the  latter  is 
plainly  the  English  passenger  tax  in  a  more  comprehensive 
form* 

The  questions  connected  with  the  incidence  of  this  kind  of 
taxation  are  somewhat  complex.  At  first  it  might  appear 
that  the  tax  would  simply  be  added  to  the  passenger  fares 
or  goods  rates,  and  would  thereforejall  on  the  travellers, 
or  in  the  case  of  goods  on  the  dealers,  and  finally  through 

them  on  the  consumers^ On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 

pointed  out  that  railway  rates  and  fares  are  not  fixed  by 
cost  of  service,  but,  on  the  principle  of  all  monopolies^  so  as 
to  get  the  maximum  net  return.  ^  Consequently,  the  rales 
being  already  at  their  highest  profitable  point  will  not  bear 
any  further  increase,  and  a  tax  on  transport  will  be  really 
a  tax  on  railway  dividends.^  The  latter  view,  however,  as- 
sumed too  easily  the  absolute  m6aopoly  of  railway  business, 
and  also  that  rates  are  in  all  cases  placed  at  the  point  of 
maximum  profit.  The  legal,  and  still  more  the  moral, 
limits  on  the  power  of  railway  managers  cannot  be  ignored, 
and  they  would  compel  at  least  the  sharing  with  the  users 
of  the  service  of  any  gain  obtained  by  the  railways,  as  they 
would  permit  an  increase  in  cases  of  new  taxation.  In 
countries  where  railway  construction  is  still  active,  a  tax 
as  heavy  as  that  in  France  would  tend  to  check  the  opening 
of  fresh  lines,  and  therefore,  in  the  shape  of  diminished 

^  The  tax  on  bicycles  recently  tm posed  in  France  may  be  regarded  as  a 
tax  on  transport  J  but  it  Is  perhaps  njore  correct  to  place  it  under  Ihc  head  of 
licences. 

*  Sidgwick,  Pi>L  E<.  574  s  Fawcett,  PqI  Ec.  SaS-Q.  See  for  dbcussion  of 
some  theoretical  varieties  Edge  worth,  Ec&mmk  Joumal^  v-ii.  3jo-a« 
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railway  accommodation,  fall  on  the  community.  Every- 
where the  hindrance  to  fresh  outlay  would  have  the  same 
effect,  but  in  a  less  degree*  Thus  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  tliatj  with  the  high  guaranteed  dividends  of  the 
French  railway  companies,  the^x^on  transport  is  shifted 
Jrom  them  to  the  passengers  and  senders  of  goods,  and  in 
all_cases  an  indeterminate  portion  tans  ori  tR£ffl.  Such  a 
form  of  taxation  is  very  undesirable :  like  a  charge  on 
correspondence,  it  acts  in  restraint  of  trade,  both  with 
respect  to  goods  and  to  business  passengers.  Even  in 
the  case  of  travellers  for  pleasure  it  is  an  impost  on  one 
of  the  most  effective  means  of  improvement.  If  railway 
earnings  are  to  be  taxed^  it  is  better  that  they  should  be 
dealt  with  directly,  either  by  requiring  a  price  for  the 
concession  or  a  portion  of  the  dividends.  To  trust  to  the 
uncertain  action  of  shifting  is  not  advisable  where  commer- 
cial interests  may  be  seriously  affected.^ 

The  same  conclusion  may  be  extended  to  the  treatment 
of  telegrams  and  parcels.  Unless  on  the  ground  of  financial 
necessity,  the  effort  to  raise  revenue  from  these  factors  of 
trade  cannot  be  justified.  The  defence  of  letter- post 
taxation  is  to  be  found  in  its  general  diffusion,  and  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  hardly  perceived. 

The  treatment  of  the  press  and  advertising  agencies  in 
respect  of  taxation  maybe  next  considered  Arising  partly 
out  of  the  system  of  control  adopted  by  governments  with 
respect  to  news,  the  taxation  of  newspapers  by  means  of 
stamps  was  employed  in  England,  France,  and  Prussia. 
Both  the  issues  of  newspapers  and  the  advertisements  in 
them  were  taxed*  This  impost  was  first  established  in 
England  in  1712,  at  a  moderate  rate,  but  raised  by  degrees 
till,  in  1815,  it  came  to  4d.  per  sheet,  while  the  duty  for 
each  advertisement  was  3J,  6d,    The  latter  was  abolished 

*  Profesior  Ely  advocntes  i^xaiion  of  gross  receipts  in  order  lo  cscaj>c 
evasion,  7'nxaiit>H^  324.  But  where  ihk  danger  exkts  »  mojc  ihotough 
reform  is  wtinted,  Tfixiitiuii  of  railways  by  Aniericsn  Slaicii  on  I  hit*  bi»i 
ifl  parikularly  unsuiublt^  owing  tg  inter^sUtc  couipctitioti*  Sec  Ad^Lnt^i 
Fitmm€i  454J-62. 
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in  1853,  and  the  newspaper  duty  in  1855^^  The  Prussian 
tax  was  repealed  in  1874,  and  the  French  one  three  years 
earlien  Austria,  however,  has  retained  the  duty  on  news- 
papers* 

The  objections  to  such  taxa|itfn  are  plain  enough.  To 
tax  the  press  is  to  limit  the/aifiTusion  of  information  and 
one  of  the  means  of  populgKr  education.  It  has  the  further 
defect  of  being  very  unetjual  in  its  pressure,  and  at  the 
same  time  being  very  likely  to  become  uneconomical,  as  a 
tax  on  journals  reduces  their  sale  and  lowers  their  quality,^ 
The  advertisement  duty  was  a  direct  check  to  trade,  and 
prevented  the  growth  of  businesses  relying  on  the  custom 
of  a  large  and  scattered  body  of  persons.  These  considera- 
tionSf  together  with  the  small  revenue  from  the  duties — 
;f  500,000  at  the  highest  (18 15) — -has  made  their  repeal  im- 
perative, unless  in  countries  where  political  reasons  make 
the  control  of  the  press  desired. 

^  3,  We  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  refer  to 
the  employment  of  stamps  as  a  part  of  the  mechanism  of 
taxation.  A  great  many  fees,  the  postal  revenue,  the 
Russian  and  American  tobacco  taxes,  and  the  newspaper 
duty  in  England  are  or  were  collected  in  this  manner.  It 
is,  however^  in  connexion  with  the  taxes  on  acts  that  the 
stamp  form  becomes  particularly  prominent  So  much  is 
this  the  case  that  *  stamps '  m  England  and  the  'timbre '  in 
France  are  actually  treated  as  distinct  heads  of  revenue.^ 
It  is  therefore  important  to  state  plainly  that  there  is 
no  separate  stamp  tax  as  such.  The  term  merely  denotes 
that  the  mode  of  collecting  the  taxes  is  by  the  use  of 
stamps.  This  particular  fiscal  contrivance — first  introduced 
in  Holland  in  1624 — is  peculiarly  suited  for  levying  taxes 


J  Do  well,  iv.  338-47. 

3  Cp.  Miirs  judj^ettt,  *  A  tax  on  newspapers  is  objcctitjttiible,  not  so  itnich 
where  it  does  fall  as  where  it  does  not/  FrimipieM^  Bk*  v*  ch.  Si  §  5.  But 
doet  not  a  lax  *f»lV  where  it  Is  privative  ? 

'  Seethe  heads  of  revenue:  In  the  urniiiAl  Siaiisikai  AhiracU^  where  *  slamptt' 
take  a  place  beside  ^  customs  ^  and  *  excise ,' 
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on  acts  or  cominercial  dealings,  and  is  on  that  account 
regarded  as  being  their  special  feature*  Mcdern  European 
taxation  uses  it  extensively,  and  sometimes  combines  it 
with  the  older  method  of  registration  at  a  public  office. 
The  great  convenience  of  the  stamp  system  results  from  the 
facilities  that  it  gives  for  proportioning  taxation  to  value. 
By  grading  the  prices  of  the  necessary  stamps,  the  tax  on 
any  act  or  transfer  can  be  adjusted  to  the  amount  dealt  in, 
and  the  formalities  are  made  easier  and  less  cumbersome 

This  system  of  stamp  duties — as  following  English  usaj 
wc  may  call  it — covers  a  v^ry  wide  field  and  is  growinj 
in  favour.  Extensions  to  fresh  business  forms,  particularl; 
in  connexion  with  Stock  Exchange  transactions,  have  been 
carried  out  both  in  England  and  Germany,  and  higher  rates 
are  probable  in  the  future.  The  chief  groups  into  which 
the  system  may  be  divided  are: — (i)  Taxes  on  law  pro- 
ceedings and  juridical  acts  ;  (2)  those  on  the  ordinai 
commercial  instruments,  on  stocks,  shares,  etc.  ;  (j)  taxi 
on  the  sale  of  property,  especially  immovables  ;  and  (4] 
taxes  on  gratuitous  transfers,  including  the  large  and  im- 
portant body  of  duties  on  successions  after  death,  This 
arrangement  is  in  some  respects  open  to  criticism,  for  com- 
mercial transactions  involve  transfers  of  property,  and  suc- 
cession duties  have  certain  points  of  diflference  from  gifts,  but 
it  is  convenient  as  supplying  an  outline  of  the  classes  of 
objects  taxed,  and  need  not  be  regarded  as  logically  exact 

§  4.  The  taxation  of  law  proceedings  is  a  development 
of  the  fees  charged  for  judicial  services.  So  far  as  the 
charge  is  merely  a  recompense  for  the  actual  expense  that 
the  proceedings  cause,  it  may  best  be  looked  on  as  a  fee, 
but  if  it  is  raised  to  a  higher  point  in  order  to  cover  some 
of  the  general  expenses  of  justice,  it  is  rather  special 
taxation  levied  on  the  class  of  litigants  for  the  extra 
advantages  it  enjoys.  Certain  classes  of  the  com- 
munity make  greater  use  of  the  tribunals,  and  such  tax- 
ation compels  them  to  contribute  a  part  of  the  expense 
incurred  for  their  use.  More  careful  consideration  shows 
the  error  of  applying  the  rule  of  particular  interest  in  tl 
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way.  The  administration  of  justice  is  a  general  interest 
that  affects  rich  and  poor,  litigants  and  non-litigants 
alike.  A  tax  on  legal  process  is  a  hindrance  to  the  use  of 
the  tribunals,  i£,  an  obstacle  to  obtaining  legal  remedies. 
The  arguments  of  Bentham  on  this  point  have  never  been 
refuted,^  and  it  seems  that  the  true  course  is  to  reduce 
the  necessary  fees  to  the  lowest  point,  unless  in  the 
exceptional  case  of  commercial  courts,  where  a  small 
contribution  towards  the  permanent  expense  may  perhaps 
be  allowable.  Nevertheless,  most  legal  systems  do,  in 
effect,  tax  litigants.  The  English  charges,  so  far  as  direct 
receipts  are  concerned,  hardly  exceed  the  level  of  fees, 
but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  cost  in  the 
methods  of  procedure  that  is  burdensome  to  the  parties 
and  not  productive  of  revenue  to  the  State  France  is 
in  somewhat  the  same  position  ;  its  strictly  tax  receipts 
are  probably  somewhat  less  than  those  obtained  in  Eng- 
land.^ The  German  fees  from  the  courts  of  justice  also 
contain  a  tax  element.  The  Prussian  net  receipts  from  this 
source  were  about  ;f  1,750,000  in  1868  ;  i^2,3O0,O0O  in  1 894-5, 
and  over  ^^2,500,000  in  1897-8,  though  the  part  inclusion  of 
non -contentious  fees  makes  precise  statement  difficult.  The 
intrusion  of  taxation  into  this  part  of  administration  should 
be  carefully  watched,  which  is  most  effectively  done  by 
revising  the  scale  of  fees  at  short  intervals. 

Taxation  of  juridical  acts  is  open  to  objection,  as  in  most 
cases  they  are  necessary  for  the  assertion  of  claims  or 
rights,  and  graduation  in  proportion  to  value  is  hardly 
possible.  It  is,  besides,  unwise  to  put  pressure  on  the 
poorer  classes  in  connexion  with  what  is  so  conspicuous 
a  part  of  state  action.  The  fee  principle  is  the  one  really 
applicable  to  such  cases ^  unless  a  measure  of  value  can 
be  found,  when  a  proportional  scale  at  a  moderate  rate 
may  be  used,  if  financial  necessities  require  it  The  method 
of  stamps  enables  this  policy  to  be  carried  out  at  the 
lowest  cost,  and  with  on  the  whole  the  least  evasion. 

'    Theory  sf  f^ghfatiim^  14a  ;  cp.  Ek,  i,  ch.  3,  §  2. 
»  Cp.  Blc  ii.  ch.  4,  §S. 
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The  duties  on  juridical  acts  are  not  quite  clearly  separated 
from  those  on  what  we  have  called  commercial  transac- 
tions. The  simplest  relation  between  parties  has  its  legal 
side ;  the  giving  of  a  receipt  or  the  transfer  of  a  share  may 
be  said  to  be  an  act  of  law,  but  iti  the  great  majority  of 
cases  this  aspect  of  the  transaction  passes  without  notice, 
and  the  economic  process  attracts  chief  attention.  Deal- 
ings in  bills  of  exchangei  bills  of  lading,  shares,  or  stock, 
in  the  various  forms  that  the  modern  money  market 
presents,  may  be  regarded  as  equally  suitable  objects 
for  taxation  with  ordinary  income,  or  the  use  of  com- 
modities* They  have  also  the  advantage,  as  it  is  thought^ 
of  falling  on  the  circulation  of  wealth,  and  therefore  corre- 
sponding to  and  supplementing  the  duties  on  the  other 
departments  of  the  economic  process.  Some  recent  advo- 
cates have  discovered  another  useful  function  in  that  they 
are  mainly  levied  on  the  gains  from  speculation  {Conjunciur' 
gewinn),  which,  as  being  *  unearned/  are  evidently  a  fit 
subject  for  taxation  ;  while,  finally,  they  present  to  the 
practical  financier  the  pleasing  prospect  of  a  tolerable 
re%*enue  without  the  social  and  technical  difficulties  that 
the  taxation  of  income  and  commodities  gives  rise  to. 

The  objections  are,  however,  not  to  be  lightly  treated. 
All  such  duties  are,  it  must  be  said,  to  some  extent 
obstructive  of  trade.  A  tax  on  the  formation  of  companies 
is  so  far  a  check  to  their  establishment  Duties  on  the 
transfer  of  shares  tend  to  keep  capital  from  that  particular 
form  of  investment,  and  to  make  these  evidences  of  owner- 
ship less  mobile.  Even  a  small  tax  on  cheques  is  a  limit 
to  the  extension  of  banking,  and  a  receipt  duty  is  a  charge 
on  the  evidence  of  an  important  class  of  transactions  in 
which  everybody  is  sure  to  be  concerned.  High  rates  are 
in  fact  an  inducement  to  evasion,  or  to  entire  neglect  of 
the  requisite  formalities,  and  therefore  often  cause  injustice 
where  claims  are  disputed.  The  problem  raised  by  this 
part  of  the  tax-system  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  avoid  undue 
pressure  on  the  circulation  and  transference  of  wealthy  and» 
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on  the  other,  to  derive  sufficient  revenue  to  make  the 
maintenance  of  the  duties  justifiable.  From  this  point 
of  view  the  English  method  seems  the  best^ — viz.  that  which 
raises  a  large  revenue  from  low  duties,  and  escapes  un- 
necessary discrimination  and  complication  by  uniform 
rates,  or  at  most  a  small  number  of  scales.  Great  elabora- 
tion and  minute  distinctions  between  different  classes  of 
acts  are  productive  of  far  more  inconvenience  to  the  tax- 
payers than  of  revenue  to  the  State.  Where,  however, 
ad  vaiarem  rates  can  be  easily  applied,  it  is  possible  to 
combine  simplicity  and  proportionality  to  value*^ 

One  particular  class  of  duties,  that  on  the  transfer  of 
property,  and  especially  on  land  and  fixed  capital,  or,  in 
legal  language,  'immovables,*  gives  rise  to  still  greater 
doubt  and  question.  Heavy  taxation  on  transfer  has  the 
effect  of  lowering  the  value  of  the  articles  subject  to  it,  and 
prevents  their  ready  passage  from  one  owner  to  another. 
In  the  case  of  such  important  commodities  as  land  and 
buildings,  any  result  of  the  kind  is  detrimental  to  economic 
progress.  One  of  the  agents  of  production  is  hindered 
from  reaching  the  possession  of  those  who  could  best  use 
it,  and  the  total  production  of  the  country  is  less  than  it 
would  otherwise  be.  High  duties  on  land  transfer  are 
therefore  forbidden  by  the  strongest  financial  and  economic 
reasons,  viz,  the  injury  they  inflict  on  the  national  wealth, 
and  by  consequence  on  the  public  revenue.  Fees  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  cost  of  the  legal  machinery  needed  for 
transfer  are  legitimate,  and  where  revenue  is  urgently  re- 
quired, a  moderate  transfer  duty  may  be  employed,  just 
as,  under  like  conditions,  raw  materials  may  be  subject  to 
excise  or  customs  duties. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  that  the  place  of  taxation 
on  acts,  whether  by  stamps  or  other  machinery,  is  a  sub- 
ordinate one.     It  cannot  wisely  be  used  to  collect  as  large 

*  Both  in  Fmtice  and  Gennany  popular  feeling  is  strongly  in  favour  of  an 
e]tten$ii>i]  pf  ^  Bourse  ta3(&tioti,'  as  shown  by  the  Frcincb  law  of  1S92  and  the 
German  legbtatitm  of  1S94  and  1900. 
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a  revenue  as  either  the  primary  taxes 
property  or  the  duties  on  consumption.  A  very  wealthy 
community  with  large  commercial  transactions  may  be 
able  to  bear  the  levying  of  a  toll  on  them,  provided  that  ft 
is  kept  within  due  bounds  The  yield  of  the  penny  duties 
in  England  may  be  taken  as  an  il  lust  rat  ion»  but  it  must  at 
the  same  time  be  remembered  that  any  injudiciousness 
in  the  imposition  will  cause  a  loss  to  the  trading  com- 
munity, not  easily  perceived,  but  none  the  less  present  and 
real.^ 

§  5.  The  regular  history  of  the  English  stamp  duties 
commences  after  the  Revolution.  By  the  Stamp  Act 
(1694)^  duties  varying  from  id.  to  401,  were  imposed  on 
legal  instruments,  which  were  grouped  in  six  classes,  and 
each  sheet  of  a  document  was  separately  taxed.  Twenty 
years  later  some  of  the  rates  were  graded  in  proportion  to 
the  value  affected,  and  the  duties  were  increased.  Several 
other  increases  were  made  as  financial  necessities  demanded, 
and  the  yield  of  the  duties  was  larger.*  Bills  of  exchange 
and  promissory  notes  were  brought  under  taxation  in  17821 
and  receipts  in  the  next  year.  Fresh  increases  follow^ed 
in  the  time  of  the  great  war,  and  a  great  many  complicated 
rates  were  established,  until  in  l8lS  the  total  yield  was 
jf2,8oo,ooo»  of  which  j^  1,1 00,000  came  from  bills,  notes, 
and  receipts.  Some  reductions  and  improvements  were 
made  in  1850^  and  the  penny  receipt  duty  was  introduced 
by  Mr,  Gladstone  in  1855.  The  further  progress  consisted 
in  a  wider  use  of  the  system  of  low  duties,  a  closer  ap- 
proximation to  ad  valorem  charges  in  the  variable  duties, 

*  Some  of  the  *  penny '  duties  tkvistd  by  Mr,  GlBd^tone  erred  in  ihis  respect ; 
£.g,  that  nn  [Hickages^  justified  by  its  author  Tor  statisticalnfaisons.  Finansmi 
Siiifemettiif  i6j,  295.  Thtf  Ffeoch  statisLicai  dtities  have  the  same  defeCL 
Letoy-BeaulieUj  i,  617* 

*  The  folloiin  ing  arc  the  figures  for  selected  yenrs  1^ 

17J4  ,  .  ,  ;^n7^ogo 

17*27  *  ■>  *  160,000 

1760  .  ,  .  290^000 

177S  *  .  .  442,000 
Dawell,  iii.  290-  '* 
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and  an  extension  to  the  new  forms  of  documents  and 
transactions  that  modern  commerce  had  developed.  The 
last-mentioned  movement  is  hardly  concluded,  though 
recent  legislation  has  left  little  to  be  done  in  the  future, 
except  in  the  task  of  removing  anomalies.  The  yield 
from  these  different  forms  is  now  ^^7, 500,0x1  annually,  of 
which  about  ;£^7oo^ooois  received  from  bills  and  promissory 
notes,  nearly  £"1,500,000  from  the  penny  duties,^  and 
about  ^5,600,000  from  the  taxes  on  deeds,  sales,  and 
securities. 

The    French  system  is  older  than   the  corresponding 
English  one.     The  duties  at  present  known  as  enregistre- 


meni  and  tivibrt  can  be  traced  back  to  a  series  oF^ues 
'Existing  under  the  monarchy.*  This  was  one  of  the  forms 
of  taxation  that  were  in  substance  preserved  by  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  for  though  it  abolished  the  old  names, 
it  retained  the  regulations  under  the  new  title  '  enregisire- 
m^nit    and  dealt  with  the  two   comprehensive  classes  of 

*  acts '  and  *  transfers  of  property/  including  under  these 
heads  gifts  and  successions  after  death.  Parallel  with  it 
were  the  stamp  duties— first  used  in  France  in  1665 — 
which  were  reformed  in  1791.  The  field  covered  by  this 
system  is  even  more  comprehensive  than  the  English  one* 
Transactions  of  all  kinds  are  brought  within  the  net  of 
taxation  by  elaborate  and  complicated  regulations*  The 
legislation  of  the  revolutionary  perifid,  which  at  first  was 
ineffective,  owing  to  bad  administration,  became  more  pro- 
ductive as  settled  conditions  were  restored.  The  duties  of 
registration  were  separated  into  *  fixed  *  and  'proportional/ 
to   which,    since    1872,  an  intermediate   class   known    as 

*  graduated  '  duties  has  been  added.  These  groups,  as  their 
several  designations  sho^v^  consist  respectively  of  uniform, 
of  ad  vaiorem,  and  of  classified  rates.    In  the  corresponding 


*  In  t^l  ihe  piistage  and  revenue  penny  stamps  were  combined,  so  ihut  ihe 
exact  receipt  of  the  latier  is  now  a  matter  of  calculMion. 

*  Tlicsc  charges  were  known  a&  c^HirMe^  insimmtipn,  and  ctHtihtu  tUnUn 
The  stamp  duty  was  known  as  the  fnrmmk^ 
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stamp  system,  the  charges  depend,  either  on  the  size  of  the 
document  {timbre  de  dimefuwn\  or  on  the  value  dealt 
with,  and  for  the  former  a  scale  is  prescribed.  Cheques, 
receipts^  insurance  jKilides,  and  other  negotiable  In 
struments  of  very  varied  kinds  are  brought  under  thiS] 
charge. 

As  a  result,  the  yield  of  the  duties  has  been  a  growing 
one.  In  1800  the  total  receipts  were  less  than  j^2,8oo,ooa 
By  1 8 16  they  cannc  to  £s .200,000,  and  in  1 830  to  // ,280,000. 
In  i860  they  reached  jf  14,500,000,  and  had  in  1890  risen 
to  over  jf2S,ooo,0(X>.*  Their  yield  in  1901  exceeded 
jf 29,000,000*  Out  of  this  amount  successions  (which 
belong  to  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter)  and  donations 
contributed  ^9,000,000,  and  the  duties  on  land-transfer  over 

So  great  an  increase^ — tenfold  in  ninety  years,  and  nearly 
twofold  between  1S50  and  i860,  and  again  between  the 
latter  year  and  1890 — is  due  to  three  distinct  causes,  vix. 
(i)  the  normal  growth  of  wealth  and  transactions  respecting 
it ;  (2)  the  extension  of  the  duties  to  new  cases  ;  and  (3) 
the  establishment  of  higher  rates  ;  and,  so  far  as  the  stamp 
duties  are  concerned,  the  effect  of  each  has  been  about 
equal.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  in  many  cases] 
the  rates  are  far  too  high  and  the  regulations  toocompHcated 

'  Stournii  1.  442-3,  46S-9  ;  Lcroy-Bcautieu^  i,  5281  Sl^. 
'^  The  following  6^rcs  givetlie  resullof  lhe^«r^itV/^^w/«/and/iiM^r*for  1901J 

£  (ooo's  onijtteil ), 
Transfers  for  vsilue  (tnovables)    ...     ,..     3,SS6 
,>  ,,     (irtiDiDvables)..*     .,,     5^25^ 

Gifts        ... 932 

Succession s  aft er  death .1     > . ,     S, OQO 

Other  dulitrs  (including  fees)       ...     ...     5t400 

Stamp  duties  (fixed)      ,.*     »..     .,,      ,,,     5»0oo 

M  ^proportion&l),.,     2^000 

The  Bourse  x^%      .,.     ...     ...     ...     ...        346 

From  this  total  the  s.ucces3io{i  dultes  have  Lo  be  deducted,  and  allowjiiice  Has  lo 
l>e  made  far  the  dement  of  fees  under  the  *  uthcr  duties.'  Ai^ies  ^tviis  if 
adm  itti si  ratify  a  m  uu  11 1  to  jf  J^  OOOjOOO,  Acta  judk  mitts  to  £^^*  Ooo.  Probsibly 
one-tialf  of  these  sums  should  be  regarded  as  *fee$»^  the  other  half  is 
taxation. 
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Especially  in  the  case  of  land -transfer  is  the  first  defect 
noticeable.  The  duties  directly  imposed  on  sale  are  nearly 
7  per  cent.,  and  with  the  stamps  and  fees  the  total  charge 
is  over  lO  per  cent. — i.e,  where  land  sells  for  thirty  years* 
purchase  it  amounts  to  at  least  three  years*  income* 
Such  a  rate  is  open  to  the  severest  condemnation  as 
tending  to  immobilise  the  most  important  form  of  pro- 
perty and  thereby  to  reduce  the  productive  power  of  the 
community. 

The  influence  of  French  financial  legislation  on  neigh- 
bouring countries  has  been  considerable,  and  nowhere  more 
than  in  Italy,  The  duties  on  transactions  in  that  country 
have  been  formed  on  the  same  general  lines  as  th^enre^^istre- 
fuent  and  iimtn^  and  at  first  increased  even  more  rapidly 
in  their  returns.  From  ;£"  1400,000  in  1862  they  rose  to 
;f^3,6oo,ooo  in  1875,  and  advanced  steadily  until  in  iMy-^ 
they  amounted  to  j^SiSoo^ooo,  at  which  point  they  have 
since  remained,  while  the  succession  duties,  which  were  only 
£280,000  in  1862,  had  become  X'l, 000,000  in  1876  and 
£1,470,000  in  1887-8,  Enlarged  territory,  higher  rates  of 
duty,  and  greater  stringency  in  collection  were  the  chief 
reasons  for  this  growth  of  revenue. 

Neither  registration  nor  stamp  duties  have  acquired  as 
much  financial  importance  in  the  German  States.  The 
transfer  of  land  is  not  heavdly  burdened,  and  the  methods 
of  registration  are  devised  for  the  convenience  of  the  parties 
concernedp  The  succession  duties  are  as  yet  confined  to 
the  separate  States,  but  an  imperial  system  of  taxes  on 
commercial  affairs  has  been  established.  Bills  of  exchange, 
shares,  credit  instruments,  and  commercial  transactions  have 
thus  been  by  degrees  brought  under  moderate  taxation, 
and  developed  by  a  series  of  measures  in  1881,  1885,  1894, 
and  lastly  1900.  The  stamp  duty  on  *  exchange'  yielded 
£500,000  in  1900,  The  more  important  'Bourse  tax'  In- 
creased from  £750,000  in  1885  to  £1,300,000  in  1890  and 
to  £2,700,000  in  1895*  The  yield  in  1900  was  a  little  less 
than  in  1895, 
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The  revenue  obtained  is  very  much  below  the  Englkh* 
French,  or  Italian  receipts.  ^J 

§  6.  The  actual  operation  of  the  duties  on  transactioni^f 
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is  not  always  capable  of  being  precisely  estimated,  and  In 
regard  to  some  of  the_classes  the  question  of  incidenc 
has  given  r[se  to  much  dispute.  Very  often  a  transaction 
has  reference  to  some  material  commodity,  and  then  a.  duty 
on  it  may  plausibly  be  assimilated  with  an  ordinary'  tax  on' 
commodities,  and  the  same  principles  applied  to  its  investi- 
gfalion.  To  levy  a  charge  on  transactions  connected  with 
production  is,  so  far,  an  increase  in  the  expenses  of  produc-^H 
tion  that  the  producer  and  dealer  will  endeavour  to  shift" 
to  the  consumer.  In  most  of  the  taxes  on  receipts  and 
bills  the  burden,  falling  as  it  dp^s  on  trade  as  a  whole,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  tax  on  business  gains.  Whether  any  of  it 
will  be  represented  in  higher  prices  to  the  consumers  will 
depend  on  the  extent  to  which  the  burden  is  unequally 
imposed,  but  under  actual  conditions  this  effect  is  not 
very  likely  to  be  experienced.  The  duties  are  too  small 
a  proportion  of  the  total  cost  to  have  any  influence  on 
prices. 

Where  transfers  of  property  are  taxed  the  problem 
becomes  more  diflicult,  and  there  is  room  for  doubt  as  to 
the  real  incidence  of  the  charge.  From  one  point  of  view^ 
it  may  be  held  that  the  purchaser^  like  the  consumer  of 
commodities,  will  in  the  long  run  bear  the  burden,  and  < 
that  therefore  the  price  of  land  or  shares  would  rise  in  pn> 
portion  to  the  tax*  Another  view,  represented  by  Adam 
Smith  and  J,  S*  Mill,  assumes  that  in  transactions  with 
respect  to  land  the  seller  is  the  more  necessitous^  and 
has,  therefore,  to  reduce  his  price  by  the  amoun_t  of  the  tax*^ 
For  a  somewhat  different  reason  this  way  of  regarding  the 
matter  may  be  extended.  Forms  of  property  are  purchased 
for  the  income  that  they  yield,  but  the  effect  of  a  tax,  so 
far  as  it  is   paid    by  the    buyer,  is    to   lower   the    return 

*  '  TcLxes  upcm  ihe  silcs  of  land  fnll  altogether  upon  the  seller.-     IVmUM  rf 
Naiimst  364 :  cp*  Mill,  /MmifUtt  Bk»  v.  ch.      |  K 
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obtained,  and  besides  to  make  the  principal  less  saleable 
in  the  future.  It  might  accordingly  be  supposed  that  pur- 
chasers would  take  all  these  elements  into  account,  and 
place  the  whole  weight  of  the  present  and  future  charges 
on  the  actual  holders.  The  tax  on  transfer  would  in  fact 
resemble  a  fixed  tax  on  the  object  sold,  such  as  the  per- 
manent land  tax.  There^js^  on  the  whole,  good  reason  for 
_believjng  that  the  incidence  is  divided  between  buyer  and 
seller ;  the  former  gets  less  than  he  would  receive  jf  there 
were  nontax,  the  latter  pays  more  than  he  would  on  the 
same  supposition/  and  some  persons  keep  out  of  dealing 
on  account  of  the  tax. 

Where  bills  of  exchange  and  commercial  instruments, 
as  stocks  and  shares,  are  affecteji,  another  result  may  be 
found.  Taxation  will  tend  Ip^rive  away  floating  capital 
from  the  countries  in  whid/it  is  imposed.  A  heavy  tax  on 
transactions  in  the  London  money  market  would  be  so  far 
an  inducement  to  shift  them  to  another  country*  On  this 
ground  it  is  very  undesirable  to  tax  international  stocks  at 
higher  rates  than  exisT  elsewhere^  The  utmost"  care  is 
needed  in  limiting  this  form  of  taxation  so  as  to  avoid 
injurious  action  on  capital* 

*  SupposCi  for  example  J  ihal  a  property,  which  free  of  duty  would  sell  for 
jf  10,000,  is  subjeci  to  10  per  ccnL  on  tmn^fcr.  If  ihe  whole  lax  fell  on  the 
selkr  he  would  only  get  /"gjOOO,  if  it  ed\  fell  on  the  buyer  he  would  pay 
;f  11,000,  Is  it  not  plain  that  if  an  cstchange  is  lo  lake  place  Ihe  probability  is 
that  there  will  be  a  division  of  the  tax  ?  \Vhen  there  me  ma-ny  Inmsactiotis  the 
less  tSigtf  buyers  and  sellers  will  ^withdraw,  and  there  will  be  fewer  dealings  at 
a  higher  price,  the  tax  included.  See  Bohm-Bawcrk,  Pmithft  Themy  of  Capital 
(Eng.  Irani.  )i  ^^J^^J*  ^^^  ^^^  theorcltcal  basis  of  this  ptisition. 
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§  I*  One  large  and  productive  form  of  taxation  which 
actual  legislation  often  combines  with  the  transfer  and 
stamp  duties,  but  which  is  of  such  increasing  importance 
as  to  require  separate  treatment,  must  now  be  considered* 
This  is  no  other  than  the  duties  imposed  on  succession  to 
property  after  death — in  well-known  English  phraseology 
the  *  death  duties/  but  also  often  described  as  inheritance 
taxes.  Though  such  charges  are  undoubtedly  levied  on 
the  transfer  of  property,  and  are  usually — in  part  at  least — 
collected  by  means  of  stamps,  they  yet  possess  peculiar 
features  that  mark  them  off  from  the  imposts  discussed  in 
the  preceding  chapter  In  the  first  place,  they  are  not  the 
result  of  ordinary  commercial  operations^  and  diflTer  c 
from  gifts  in  the  circumstance  that  they  are,  in  a  sense, 
forced  or  compulsory.  Again,  the  incidence  of  the  duty 
distinct  from  that  in  the  case  of  ordinary  exchanges^  while, 
most  significant  of  all,  they  amount  to,  and  indeed  are  by 
some  deemed  to  be,  the  best  modeof  carrying  outa  general 
tax  on  property.  All  these  characteristics  fully  justify  us  In 
devoting  some  space  to  an  examination  of  the  growth  and 
operation  of  the  various  taxes  on  successions. 

The  origin  of  these  duties  may  be  traced  to  the  claim  of 

^  See  un  \he  whol^  question  of  succession  duties  the  careful  monograpb  bf 
Dr,  Maji  West  enlilled  T^e  Inheriinnce  Ta^i  A.  CareUi,  V/mpas/a  Sm* 
€£ssoria ;  and  Schtinz,  *  Studien  zur  Geschichic  utid  Thcoric  dcr  ErbsdiaJU- 
fitcuerj^  Fitmnt  An-kit\  xviL  1-63,  v™l  553-67S. 
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the  ruler  to  take  possession  of  goods  that  had  no  owner^  or 
with  even  greater  probability  to  the  feudal  dues  that  were 
payable  to  the  lord  at  each  change  of  tenancy,*  But  in 
any  case  the  full  establishment  of  the  State  made  the 
employment  of  any  form  of  taxation  possible.  Recent 
discoveries  have  revealed  the  existence  of  an  inheritance 
tax  in  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies  and  it  may  be  of  even 
older  date,^  Almost  at  the  establishment  of  the  Empire  in 
Rome,  we  find  the  policy  of  death  duties  adopted  by 
Augustus  I  who  imposed  a  five  per  cent  tax  on  the  inherit- 
ances of  all  Roman  citizens  except  those  passing  to  very 
near  relatives,^  a  charge  which  extended  with  the  widening 
of  citizenship  until  it  came  in  the  third  century  to  include 
all  freemen.  Modern  States,  more  particularly  in  recent 
years,  have  largely  developed  the  system  with  very  varied 
scales  and  grades  of  duty,  so  that  it  has  come  to  be  almost 
universally  regarded  as  an  essential  constituent  in  any  well- 
ar ranged  scheme  of  finance,  and  seems  to  be  equally 
approved  by  popular  sentiment  and  by  the  larger  part  of 
scientific  opinion**  In  spite  of  this  weight  of  authority, 
both  theoretical  and  practical,  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  are  by  no  means  trivial  and  arc  such  as  to 
deserve  attentive  consideration, 

§  2,  Succession  duties  first  of  all  possess  the  grave 
economic  fault  of  tending  to  fall  on  capital  or  accumulated 
wealth  rather  than  on  income  ;  they  therefore  may  retard 
progress.  The  force  of  this  objection  no  doubt  varies 
greatly  with  the  economic  position  of  the  society  and  the 
habits  of  the  people,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  always  more  or 
less  in  operation.     The  distinction   between   capital   and 


^  Cp.  Bk.  ii,  ch.  4,  §  6.  The  *  rclier  or  '  hcrJot  *  wiis  the  commonest  of 
the  feiulal  dues. 

*  See  ihe  maleriaL  coUccted  in  WlEcken  Griechbche  Ostmka. 

*  This  was  the  vu£sitna  herfdiiaittm^  which  underwcAt  sevcml  changes 
tintit  it  was  abolished  in  the  i^iilb  ceoiury. 

*  Sec  the  long  list  given  by  Wcst»  I !  2,  n.  2.  Som<?  uf  ihi;  niimeii  might 
hav«  been  omitted  a^  of  titiie  wcigbtt  ^nd  others,  €,g»  Leroyrlrkavitieui  are  those 
of  very  lukewarm  suppof  terst 
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revenue  is  not  indeed  so  rigid  as  Ricardo  seems  to  ha% 
supposed,  and  there  is  some  transference  of  taxatic 
between  these  two  categories  of  weahh.*  But  this  in  no 
wise  invalidates  the  pro|>osition  that  the  levy  of  duties 
dfrectly  on  capital  tends  to  reduce  the  amount  of  that  aid 
to  production.  To  take  a  part  from  a  given  mass  of  wealth 
at  the  moment  of  acquisition  leads  the  new  possessor  to 
look  on  the  remainder  as  all  that  ever  existed,*  How  far 
evil  will  actually  result  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  has  become  automatic,  and  also 
largely  on  the  amount  of  the  duties  levied.  By  placing 
succession  duties  at  a  sufficiently  high  point  the  process  of 
saving  would  be  stopped  even  in  the  most  thrifty  of 
modern  countries.  There  is,  therefore,  a  pressing  need  fo 
observing  due  limits  in  the  rates  of  charge  in  order  to  avoiij 
such  a  danger.* 

A  second  and  more  strictly  financial  difficulty  arises  fron 
the  risk  of  evasion  that  high  duties  are  likely  to  cause. 
Unless  gifts  and  sales  are  taxed  at  the  same  rates  as 
inheritances  there  is  a  strong  inducement  to  resort 
transfers  inUr  vivos ^  or  special  legal  devices  by  which  th^ 
Viability  to  duty  would  be  escaped.  Here,  again^  the  social 
and  economic  conditions  are  important.  The  disposition  to 
avoid  taxation  even  by  legal  means  varies  in  different 
countries,  and  so  do  the  forms  of  property  to  be  dealt  with. 
Thus  the  great  increase  of  immaterial  wealth,  much  of  il 


^  Cp.  Bk,  iii.  ch.  2,  §  5,  and  Bk,  v.  ch,  3,  §  9,  for  recog nition  of  this  fact" 
Profei»?r  Marshall  declares  that  *  the  oJd  objection  to  taiees  on  inherilancet 
that  they  are  paid  out  of  capital  .  .  ^  seem&  to  me  to  have  great  force  stil] 
Affffwranda,  [C.  9528],  12  3. 

^  Il  is  therefore  impossible  to  accept  Dr»  West's  statement,  that  *  Whether" 
a  tax  is  paid  out  of  capital  or  income  depends  not  on  the  form  of  the  tax  but 
upon  its  amount  and  (he  time  allowed  for  payment'  {I^ktriiafue  TflLy,  119)1 
unless  we  reduce  the  antithesis  between  the  terms  $0  opposed  almost  to  vanish- 
ing ptjint*     The  mere  *  name  *  of  a  lax  has  of  course  no  effect 

*  The  strongest  body  of  sentiment  in  favour  of  high  succession  duties  is  thai 
which  regards  them  as  an  A^ttncy  for  reducing  large  fortunes^  and  thus  bringing 
about  a  better  distribution  of  wealth.  In  Eentham's  language  such  persons 
desire  to  sacrifice  ^  security'  to  '  e<)uaUty/ 
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of  an  international  character,  that  has  taken  place  in  the  last 
fifty  years^  supplies  readier  means  of  evasion  should  the 
possessors  desire  to  use  them.  The  attempt  to  guard  the 
succesision  duties  by  a  comprehensive  taxation  of  all  trans- 
fers is  too  obstructive  to  trade  and  commerce  to  be  lightly 
adopted,  but  in  case  of  difficulty  it  seems  the  only  effectual 
mode. 

So  far  as  the  smaller  successions  are  affected,  heavy 
taxation  is  objectionable  in  another  way,  inasmuch  as  it 
often  presses  very  hardly  on  the  payers  at  a  time  of  need. 
This  applies  more  particularly  to  inheritances  by  virives  and 
children^  but  even  in  the  case  of  collaterals  it  is  sometimes 
a  grievance.  The  dissolution  of  a  household  is  a  time  of 
special  demands,  and  the  claim  of  the  State  may  violate 
that  canon  of  convenience  which  should  govern  the  appli* 
cation  of  every  form  of  taxation. 

All  these  circumstances  tend  to  support  the  pro|x>sition 
that  duties  on  inheritances  should  not  be  carried  beyond  a 
moderate  limit  There  is  hardly  any  form  of  taxation  that 
would  be  more  injurious  in  its  ultimate  effects,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  evils  produced  by  it  may  not  for  a  long  time 
be  attributed  to  their  real  cause. 

§  3,  The  true  place  of  the  succession  duties  in  a  developed 
tax  system  has  given  rise  to  much  debate^  and  been  the 
occasion  for  the  promulgation  of  many  ingenious  theories.* 
We  might  choose  between  the  application  of  the  protection 
or  quid  pro  quo  theory,  by  which  taxes  on  inheritances  are 
merely  the  compensation  of  the  State  for  the  trouble  of 
securing  the  due  devolution  of  property,  the  essentially 
opposite  one  which  regards  the  public  power  as  a  bandit 
levying  the  highest  charges  possible  on  those  estates  which 
have  fallen  into  its  hands,  and  the  connected  theory  of  the 
State  as  the  rightful  successor  to  all  property,  a  portion  of 

'  Sec  West,  I[4-I9f  for  a  list  of  rhc  different  theories,  also  Scligman, 
Esmys^  I22-3J»  who  holds  that  ihe  tax  Is  one  on  *  accidental  income.'  Sdmn^ 
{FtHatti  Anhiv^  xviii.  172^6)*  after  reviewing  the  earlier  theories,  bases  this 
form  of  taxation  on  {a)  the  increase  of  ability  in  the  payer^  (*)  the  jastice  of 
heavier  taxation  on  property »  (r)  the  power  of  ihe  Stale  to  limit  inherilAnce. 

Q  Q 


which  it  graciously  surrenders  to  those  who  claim  by  will  or 
the  ordinary  rules  of  distribution  in  the  case  of  intestacy.   But 
to  those  who  have  followed  the  exposition  of  principles  con- 
tained in  earlier  chapters,  none  of  these  one-sided  doctnn^H 
will   appear  even  plausible.     Taxation  on  transfers  aftc^ 
death  ts  but  one  part  of  a  general  system  desig^ned   to  pro- 
vide the  funds  needed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  State.     ^M 
must  conform  to  the  general  canons  that  govern  the  ta^^ 
system,  and  it  should  be  adjusted  to  the  other  component 
parts  with  which  it  has  to  make  an  harmonious  whole. 
Assuming  that  we  have  a  rule  of  distribution,  the  burden  of 
succession  duties  should  be  so  adjusted  as,  together  wit 
other  taxes,  to  secure  its  observance,*     From  this  point 
view  the  chief  difficulty  with  the  succession  duties  is  the 
necessarily  irregular  levy.     Human  life  is  uncertain   In 
du ration ^  and,  as  Gladstone  once  asserted  with  his  wonted 
im press iveness,  *  no  man  can  die  more  than  once/  ^    Taking 
the  average^  however,  we  find  that  a  fairly  constant  pro- 
portion  of  property   passes  annually   by  death,  and  we 
are  thus  led  to  regard  the  death  duties  as  a  capitalised 
income-tax  levied  only  on  accumulated  wealth,  and  sparing 
those  comparatively  temporary  parts  of  income  that  result 
f ro  m  persu  n  a  1  e  xert  ion,"   So  rega  rd  ed ,  t  hey  m  ay  be  p  rogines- 
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*  ll  b  ingeniously  suggested  by  SJiJgwick  that  inheritance  taxes  arc 
sm^nerr'St*  and  therefore  outside  the  rules  for  dislribntiitg  getieml  taicjitio 
See  his  Fa/if ical  £i-&>KiMy,  S77-9i  and  PoiilkT^   *76-7*     But  this  view  ov 
looks  the  close  connexion  between  property  anil  incomej  aJid  &l.so  that  betii 
the  successors  and  thuse  front  whom  they  inherit* 

^  Financmi  State meMts^  62. 

*  The  system  of  Insuntnceso  extensively  advertised  by  British  Instimtice  i^iii- 
panies  to  meet  the  estate  duty  of  1894  indicates  very  plainly  that  this  is  I^H 
e$9£nti&l  character  of  the  tax.  This  siew  is  uclverst^ly  criticised  hy  Seli^nq^f 
{Essayt,  IJ2K  on  the  grounds  ihcil  {a)  if  the  cM-sting  ^system  {i.f,  >%'iUiout  iHe 
tnh«rilance  tax)  dots  reach  the  tiving  tiixpAyer,  there  is  the  injustice  of  dtwU© 
taxation  ;  (^)  if  it  docs  not  reach  himj  there  is  inequality  between  |>e?^oivsdy 
at  diHerenl  ages*  To  which  it  muy  be  rejoined  Lh:U  {tt\  it  h  Ix'C^ysc  the  ex 
ing  system  only  panmlly  reaches  the  tnx payer  thnt  the  inheritance  tax  i?;  int^ 
duced  :  and  {^}  that  ihefe  *V  inec^nality  in  the  case  of  persons  dying  «t  dtflrn 
ageSi  but  this,  like  other  inequiiMtieSi  is  hardly  avoidable  M.'ithout  inctirrlf^ 
greater  evils*  Westlake  recognises  '  the  fact  that  death  diitics  may  be  re^rdc^ 
sLs  ^pitalised  income  tax/  {Ei&n^ik  J&urnai^  ix.  372),  and  holds  that  this  ritm 
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sive  as  to  their  rate  on  the  larger  inheritaaces  without  losing 
the  features  tliat  we  have  just  described,  and  they  ma}^  even 
be  looked  on  as  a  partial  realisation  of  the  taxation  of  one 
form  of  accidental  or  unmerited  advantage.  Whether  they 
should  be  employed  in  this  way,  or  for  the  furtherance  of 
any  wider  social  ends,  such  as  the  better  distribution  of 
wealth,  Is  a  question,  not  of  public  finance,  but  of  economic 
policy ^  though  it  may  be  said  that  the  result  of  mixing  up 
social  and  6nancial  aims  is  not  beneficial^ 

§  4.  As  applied  in  practice,  the  many  taxes  on  succession 
present  at  first  sight  a  bewildering  variety  that  makes  it 
almost  impossible  to  regard  them  as  being  the  outcome  of 
scientific  or  administrative  foresight,  or  indeed  anything 
else  than  the  result  of  temporary  convenience  or  fiscal 
necessity.  Closer  investigation  reveals  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  usually  graduated  on  two  different  principles, 
viz.  (1)  that  near  relations  should  pay  less  than  remote  ones 
or  total  strangers,  and  (2)  the  later  idea  that  large  succes- 
sions should  pay  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  small  ones,  or 
progression  in  the  usual  sense.  The  former,  which  is  found 
in  nearly  every  system,  rests  on  very  old  and  long  estab- 
lished  sentiments.  The  feeling  that  the  wife  and  children 
are,  in  a  sense,  joint-owners  of  the  deceased's  property, 
or  at  least  have  the  best  moral  claim  to  succeed  to  it,  is  still 
powerful,^  There  is,  besides,  the  already  noticed  fact  that 
the  death  of  the  owner  is  a  time  when  special  outlay  fs 
required,  so  that  heavy  taxation  would  involve  sacrifice  and 
cause  much  irritation,  and  it  would,  moreover,  form  the 
strongest  stimulus  to  efforts  at  evasion.     Hence  the  com- 

ij  in  accord^nct  with  the  principle  of  the  British  system*  I..ord  Milner  al^ 
detbrcs,  '  I  regard  the  death  duly  as  equiviiicnt  to  an  extra  income  lax  on 
property/     'Commission  on  A^icuUur^i  Depression,'  Evidett^e,  iv,  478  a. 

'  Cp.  Bk.  \\u  ch.  3i  §  17, 

^  Cp.  the  Romdn  ruk  as  to  disherison  of  children^  justi^cd  by  the  jumt 
PauLu4^  on  the  ground  ihat  there  ^^cls  a  sort  of  co- partnership  between  the  Tut  her 
and  the  childron.  See  Pliny^s  remarks  ai»  lo  the  vkt^ima  h^ridiinium^  which 
was  *  ttiifutum  tQUmbik  eifaciU  hcrtdihui  t.xiratuis^  d^mt^ikis  grav^f^  since  ft 
wa£  levied  on  goods  ^  ^ua£pi€  nunqimm  ui  aiitna  r/  if^mnda,  si'd  ut  ata 

Q  Q  2 
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plete  agreement  as  to  the  principle  of  lower  rates  in  the  case 
of  successions  by  near  kin,  with  at  the  same  time  very  great 
differences  in  the  allowances  actually  made  in  different 
financial  systems. 

Of  much  greater  interest  at  present  is  the  principle  of 
progression  as  applied  to  succession  duties,  W'e  have 
already  considered  the  general  question/  but,  as  in  the  case 
of  tbe  income  tax,  some  special  points  are  best  noticed  here. 
The  hope  of  promoting  a  better  division  of  wealth  has  led 
some  opponents  of  progression  to  approve  of  its  use  in  this 
case.^  Some  of  the  technical  difficulties  that  make  progres- 
sion unsuitable  in  the  case  of  the  income  tax  are  not  found 
here.  A  return  of  the  total  wealth  of  the  deceased  must  in 
any  case  be  made,  so  that  the  assessment  of  the  duties  is 
comparatively  easy.  The  executor  or  administrator  through 
whose  hand  the  property  passes  is,  besides,  often  not  in- 
terested at  all,  or  very  slightly,  in  evading  the  duty.  Other 
difficulties  no  doubt  remain.  Consideration  has  to  be  given 
to  the  effect  of  high  duties  on  the  minds  and  habits  of  those 
who  are  the  accumulators  of  great  stores  of  wealth.  They 
may  be  influenced  to  reduce  their  savings  to  the  injury  of 
the  society,  or  they  may  employ  the  various  means  of 
evasion  that  their  legal  advisers  or  their  own  ingenuity  may 
suggest,  But  behind  any  actual  scale  of  progression  lies 
the  unavoidable  danger  of  arbitrary  extension  in  the  future. 
There  is  as  yet  no  limiting  principle  discovered  which  will 
determine  up  to  what  point  progressive  death  duties  shall 
be  carried,  and  at  which  their  advance  should  cease* 
Appeals  to  the  supposed  natural  rights  of  owners,  or  to  the 
equally  imaginary  rights  of  the  State,  can  supply  no  solution 
of  this  problem.'* 


'  Bk.  iii.  ch,  3,  §§  6,  7,  8. 

*  E.g.  J,  S-  Mill,  who  declares  lhat*The  principle  of  gnftdualiQH  ,  -  .  seems 
to  me  both  jusi  find  e]cpt!dient  as  applied  to  leg&cy  and  mberit Alice  duties*' 
/yi'nri/>Us^  Bk.  v%  ch.  3,  §  3- 

'  The  iJTily  scientific  haien  fur  pnjgressive  succession  duties  would  be  («f)  the 
estshlishmcnt  of  the  regrcssivcBess  of  other  tastes,  so  that  in  this  case  ft  dwly 
calculated  progTessioEi  would  restore  proportionality,  and  (^|  the  proof  of  ihe 
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§  5,  The  history  of  the  English  death  duties  begins  with 
the  Stamp  Act  (1694),  which  placed  51.  on  probates  over 
j^ao.  This  uniform  charge — doubled  four  years  later — 
continued  til!  1779,  when  three  scales  of  duty  were  intro- 
duced. The  usual  process  of  increase  was  carried  on,  and 
the  ad  valorem  principle  was  reached  by  gradual  approxi- 
mation in  1889.  After  that  date  the  duty  stood  at  three 
per  cent.^  imposed  on  all  probates  and  letters  of  adminis- 
tration. The  old  arrangement  by  which  a  maximum  duty 
was  fixed  at  a  certain  point  ^  disappeared,  and  very  small 
estates^those  under  £\oo  and  jf 300— received  special 
allowances.  This  direct  charge  on  the  estate  was  protected 
by  the  account  duty— devised  by  Gladstone  in  1881 — 
which  was  introduced  to  check  evasions,  and  applied  to 
gifts  made  with  hi  a  year  of  death.  Those  duties  did  not 
include  real  or  settled  property,  and  they  therefore  failed  in 
com  prchensi  veness. 

The  legacy  duty,  first  imposed  in  1780,  developed  in  the 
same  way.  Though  a  charge  on  the  receiver  of  the  bequest, 
it  is,  like  the  income  tax,  in  many  cases  to  be  paid  from  the 
source,  that  is  the  estate,  and  deducted  in  the  payment 
Unlike  the  old  probate  duty  with  its  practically  uniform 
scale,  or  the  new^  progressive  estate  duty,  it  varies  according 
to  degree  of  relationship,  and  does  not,  since  iSSg,  apply  to 
descendants.  Its  highest  point,  ten  |>er  cent.,  is  reserved 
for  strangers  and  very  distant  relatives. 

The  parallel  tax  on  realty  and  settled  j>ersonalty,  the  suc- 
cession duty,  only  dates  from  1853.  Pitt  had  failed  to  estab- 
lish a  tax  of  the  kind  in  1796,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  the  budget  plan  of  1853  was  carried.    It  amounted  to  an 


justice  of  progression  on  an  assigned  scale  over  the  whole  tax  ^stem.  It  was 
on  the  former  ground  that  Lord  tJoscli^ti  defended  his  estate  duty  of  one 
per  cent*  on  estates  over  j^ 1 0,00a  He  declared  that  *  On  the  whole,  I  think 
it  will  be  found  tliat  the  men  whose  fortunes  are  considerable  are  those  who 
pay  the  least  in  pruportiun  to  their  aggregate  income/  liudget  Speech) 
Aprii  tS,  iSSg. 

1  This  litnit  was  raised  from  /5,ooo  to  j^io,€3oo,  then  to  ;£]  100,000,  next  lo 
/^5oo,o00|  and  lastly,  in  iSlj,  to  ^1,000,000.      It  was  abandoned  in  1S59* 
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extension  of  the  legacy  duty  to  successions  hitherto  exempt.* 
This  undoubtedly  just  proceeding  failed  at  first  to  ac- 
complish what  was  expected  ;  instead  of  the  estimated 
/2,ooOjOoo,  its  average  yield  has  been  about  ;f700,ooo,  or, 
roughly  speaking,  one-third  of  what  vv^as  anticipated.  The 
great  number  of  lineal  successions  and  the  exempt  ion  of 
debts  from  the  duty  explain  this  failure.  fl 

Another  and,  as  it  proved,  very  temporary  addition  to 
this  group  of  taxes  was  the  estate  duty  of  j$Sg,  which  was 
a  supplement  of  one  per  cent  to  the  probate  and  succession 
duties  when  the  property  exceeded  ;f  10,000.^  ^M 

The  system  of  death  duties  as  it  thus  stood  in  iSSg  wiP 
extremely  complex,  and  presented  some  striking  anomalies.^ 
The  separation  of  real  and   personal    property,  and    the 
favourable  treatment  given  to  the  former,*  appeared  at  first 
sight  a  gross  injustice.     Plausible  reasons,  and  especially 
the  alleged   heavy  local   taxation  of  land,  might  be  put 
forward  in  mitigation,  but  the  striking  fact  of  inequality 
remained  untouched.    Settled  personalty  also,  and  ivith  le^ 
justification,  escaped  its  proper  share  of  the  death  duti^J 
with  the  natural  result  of  encouraging  the  tying-up  of  pro- 
perty, and  thereby  producing  economic  and  financial  lo^^ 
There  was,  too,  an  unnecessary  amount  of  complication  || 
the  number  of  duties  and  in  the  minute  distinctions  drawn 
as  to  the  different  interests  in  property.     These  defects  h 
to  a  very  general  recognition  of  the  need  for  simplificatic 
and  amendment,  a  task  which  was  attempted,  and  in 
achieved,  by  the  Finance  Act  of  1894. 

§  6*  This  important  and    carefully  conceived    measure 
dealt  with  most  of  the  points  that  we  have  indicated  above. 

*  *  We  propose  to  alter  the  law  anti  ...  to  extend  the  legacy  duly  to  ifl 
succession's  whati?ver.'     (tkdstone,  Fin^ndat  Staiementtf  61.  ^| 

*  For  the  history  of  the  English  dtaXh  dulies,  se*  Do  we  11,  iiL  124-140. 

*  See  for  a  lucid  but  onc'Sided  stateinent  of  these  anomalies  Lard  F* 
Afr.  G<^schen*i  Fintinct^   II7  sq.  ;  also  A  Handbook  t^  Skt  Death  DuiUsA 
Messrs.  Buxton  and  Barnes* 

*  Real  property  paid  no  probate  duty ;  succession  duty  on  it  wa^  not 
for  a  year  after  death  \  it  could  be  paid  by  eight  inatalinents»  and  il  was  \ 
lated  on  the  successor's  life  interest  only,  not  on  Ihe  full  value. 
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For  the  probate  or  account  duty,  applicable  to  unsettled 
personal  property  only,  it  substituted  a  new  and  all-em- 
bracing charge  (which  also  included  the  estate  duty  of  one 
per  cent,  established  five  years  before),  to  be  imposed  on 
*all  property,  real  or  personal,  settled  or  unsettled/  and  thus 
at  a  stroke  removed  the  exemptions  complained  of,  while 
reducing  the  number  of  duties.  A  second  sweeping  change 
was  the  valuation  of  real  on  the  same  basis  as  personal 
property,  a  provision  which  extends  to  the  assessment  of 
succession  duty,  if  the  successor  is  *  competent  to  dispose  of* 
the  property^  Interests  in  real  property  will  therefore  be 
charged  at  their  full  commercial  value,  and  the  privileges  as 
to  time  of  payment  are  curtailed.  Settled  property  passing 
at  death  also  comes  under  charge,  and  contributes  to  swell 
the  aggregate  amount  of  the  estate.  Settlements  are  in 
addition  subjected  to  a  penalty  charge  of  one  per  cent*  over 
and  above  the  estate  duty  on  their  transfer 

So  far  the  changes  have  been  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  admitted  by  all  students  of  the  subject,  but  the 
next  alteration  is  of  a  more  questionable  character.  The 
imposition  of  duty  on  the  several  forms  of  property 
making  up  an  estate  is  accompanied  by  their  *  aggregation,' 
a  process  essential  for  the  ascertainment  of  the  rate  of 
estate  duty,  since  it  varies  with  the  aggregate  amount, 
beginning  at  one  per  cent  and  ranging  up  to  eight  per  cent 
in  the  case  of  millionaires*^  This  is  a  direct  introduction 
of  progression  into  one  part  of  the  tax  system,  and  the 
advocates  of  the  measure  have  approved  of  it  chiefly  on 
that  ground.  We  need  not  reconsider  the  vexed  question 
of  progression,  but  it  may  be    noticed  that  the  effort  to 


1  The  licaie  of  duties  h  given  la  the  following  table  :— 
Phlue  of  Estate . 
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apply  It  is  the  cause  of  most  of  the  technical  difficulties 
surrounding  the  measure.  The  elaborate  forms  of  account 
to  be  furnished  by  the  executor  are  necessitated  by  the 
principle  of  aggregation.  The  sum  of  property  '  passing 
on  the  death'  is  a  vital  element  in  the  assessment  of  the 
duty.  The  comparatively  small  amount  of  jC^JOOO  added 
to  an  estate  of  j^  1,000,000  would  increase  the  duty  ;£^S,ooa 
Hence  the  care  and  scrutiny  required  as  to  the  exact  total. 
For  the  same  reason  the  inclusion  of  property  situated 
abroad  becomes  very  desirable,  but  it  cannot  fail  to  raise 
difficult  questions  of  *  double  taxation,  which  may  even 
lead  to  international  difficulties/  *  More  serious  practicallyi 
than  either  of  the  foregoing  is  the  uncertainty  that  musl 
attend  a  good  deal  of  the  taxation  under  this  system. 
The  rate  of  duty  payable  by  A  may  depend  on  B  s  being 
brought  to  account  for  his  portion  of  the  estate,  a  pro- 
ceeding which  may  not  take  place  for  years.  The  older 
duties  were  sufficiently  irksome^  and  often  pressed  hardly  on 
innocent  persons.  Future  experience  will  probably  show 
a  great  increase  of  troubles  in  this  respect  Another  effect 
of  the  system  of  aggregation  combined  with  progression^ 
in  the  case  of  the  larger  estates,  is  to  place  a  hea\4er 
burden  on  the  receiver  of  the  residue,  even  though  this 
be  of  moderate  amount  It  is  quite  possible  that  thcfl 
whole  surplus  might  disappear  under  the  action  of  the  law,^ 
but  to  avoid  this  grievance  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
the  legacy  and  succession  duties  vary  with  the  scale  of  the 
inheritance.- 

The  treatment  of  landed  property^  though  on  the  whol 
in   accordance  with    sound    principles,   is   open    to    som< 
question.     Local   rates   and    taxes  are  no  inconsiderabli 
items  in  the  burdens  on  land,  and  some  allowance  should 
be  made  for  their  existence.     Assessment  on  capital  value, 
though  theoretically  fair^  tends  to  fall  heavily  on  an  object 


1 


^  As  s^ems  to  have  been  ihe  original  design.     Cp.  the  sectioti  of  ihc  Act 
57-58  Vict.  ch.  30,  I  I4i  with  clause  tz  of  the  BiU  as  iiitrodticed* 
«  On  tbb  point  cp.  Bk.  iii.  ch.  3,  §  14. 
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which  can  only  yield  a  small  annual  return.  To  ask  at 
once  the  equivalent  of  three  years*  income  is  distinctly 
contrary  to  the  canon  of  convenience.  It  might  indeed  be 
suggested  that  an  annual  tax  on  land  equal  in  amount  to 
the  average  death  duties  should  be  substitated  for  them^  or 
arrangements  might  be  made  for  their  commutation  into 
such  a  charge  at  the  owner*s  option.  At  all  events,  it  seems 
evident  that  the  measure  of  1894  has  not  succeeded  in  dealing 
with  all  the  problems  that  death  duties  inevitably  create*^ 

§  7-  But  whatever  be  the  difficulties  surrounding  the 
future  of  the  British  death  duties,  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  their  value  as  a  steadily  growing  branch  of  revenue. 
The  increase  during  the  present  century  has  been  very  large. 
Before  the  changes  of  1894  the  total  return^ — including  the 
amount  allotted  to  local  taxation— reached  in  the  year 
1891-2  the  amount  of  Xi  1,000,000.  After  a  slight  falling 
off  in  the  three  following  years,  the  new  maximum  point 
of  ;Ci4,oi!8,ooo  was  reached  in  1895-6.  A  loss  of  £125,000 
in  1896*7  was  followed  by  an  advance  in  the  next  three 
years  to  £18473,000  in  1899-1900.  The  year  1900-1  only 
gave  £17,090,000,  but  1901-2  almost  touched  the  highest 
point  obtained  with  a  yield  of  £18,398,000,-  In  spite  of 
occasional  irregularities,  the  yield  is  at  once  fairly  reliable 


'  One  very  difficult  quc^Lion  Is  the  relation  of  the  death  duties  to  lucat 
finance.  Lord  Goschen's  allocation  of  half  the  probate  duty  has  been 
continued  under  the  pre^tent  system,  with  the  substitution  of  t|  per  cent,  of  the 
new  estate  duty.  Thk  substitution,  however,  altered  the  character  of  the 
charge,  which  ceased  to  be  on  personal  property  (to  which  the  '  probate '  duty 
was  confined),  and  instead  ieli  on  all  the  mass  of  wealth  passing  by  succes- 
sion.    See  *  Lt>cal  Taxation  Commission/  Finai  Ifipitri^  114. 

^  The  growth  of  the  total  death  duties  is  best  seen  by  the  dale  at  which  each 
additional  miUion  was  reached — 
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and  progressive  ;  so  that  this  class  of  duties  may  take  place 
with  the  income  tax  as  an  important  contributory  to  the 
direct  taxation  that  is  needed  to  counterbalance  the  excise 
and  customs.  This  very  function  makes  it  all  the  more 
necessary  to  avoid  rash  experiments  that  might  impair 
efficiency  of  this  part  of  the  tax  system. 

§  8,  By  means  of  the  elaborate  system  of  registration 
the  French  succession  duties  have  been  treated  as  a  sub- 
division of  the   taxation   on   tranfers   of  property.     This 
arrangement  brings  gifts  inUr  vivas  and  successions  after 
death  under  a  common  system,  which  is  convenient,  owing 
to  the  characteristics  of  the  Code  Civil,  but  it  presents  th^ 
economic  disadvantage   of  hami^jeiing  the   movement   mj^ 
property.     Starting   from    1790,  the  duties  on   succession 
were  somewhat  increased  by  the  measures  "of  1798,  18 16, 
1832,  and  1850,  the  latter  establishing  the  same  rate  of 
duty   for  *  movable '   as    for    *  immovable '  property    (the 
former,  contrary  to  the  English  rule,  having  been  previously 
favoured)*  The  Franco-German  war  made  a  general  increase 
of  25   per  cent  necessary ;   but   with   this  addition,   thM 
scheme  of  succession  duties  continued  unchanged  to  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century*     The  charge  on  descendants 
was  more  moderate  than  in  England,  that  between  husband 
and  wife  somewhat  higher.     Brothers,  sisters,  uncles,  and 
aunts  paid  over  3  per  cent;  complete  strangers  11 J  per 
cent       In    the    actual    working    of   the    system   several 
grievances  were  created,  for  (i)  inheritances  were  taxed  o^ 
their  gross,  not  their  net,  value,  (2)  no  allowance  was  mad™ 
for  debts,  (3)  when  property  was  divided  into  a  usufruct,  or 
Mife  interest/  and  a  *  reversion/  the  life  tenant  paid  one- 
half  of  the  duty,  the  reversioner  paying  the  full  charge,  while 
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(4)  land  was   estimated  at  twenty-five   times   its   annual 
return  for  the  purpose  of  the  duty. 

These  defects,  together  with  the  strong  desire  of  advanced 
politicians  to  introduce  a  progressive  scale  of  charges,  Jed  to 
a  series  of  attempts  to  radically  reconstruct  the  French 
succession  duties.  After  a  number  of  failures  the  budget 
law  of  1901  provided  for  the  recognition  of  net  value  as 
the  basis  of  assessment  (with  certain  exceptions),  and  also 
for  the  dtiduction  of  debts.  It  further  divided  the  duty  be- 
tween the  usufructuary  and  the  *bare  proprietor,'  according 
to  definite  rules.  But  the  most  important  change — or  at 
all  events  that  which  attracted  most  attention — was  the 
revision  of  the  scale  of  duties  on  a  progressive  basis. 
Under  the  new  system,  somewhat  extended  in  1902,  the 
duty  varies  with  (i)  the  relationship^  and  (2)  the  total  net 
value  of  the  property  received  by  the  successor,  and  in 
some  cases  goes  as  high  as  20^  per  cent^  The  financial 
resuhs  of  this  change  will  be  interesting  as  an  illustration 
of  the  working  of  progressive  taxation,  especially  if  taken 

*  The  following  table  gives  the  scale  of  duties  under  the  Uws  of  1901  and 
1902  ;  the  latter  inifoduced  iht:  prugressiun  un  lnherita.nce&  exceeding  ^40,000. 
It  is  instructive  as  showing  the  arbitrary  way  in  which  progressive  taxation  can 
be  applied.     Cp.  Bk.  iv.  ch.  3,  5  7,  for  this  point. 
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in  compamon  with  those  of  the  English  Finance  Act  of 
1894,  which  was  in  part  the  model  on  which  the  French 
legislation  is  framed. 

But  with  all  their  defects  the  former  French  duties  have 
proved  a  productive   part  of  the  revenue  system.     Their 
yield  in  iSgi  exceeded  ;£'7,7Oo,O00,  they  rose  to  /84oo,ooo 
in  1 8921  with  some  fluctuations  in  intermediate  years  theyj 
advanced  to  ;f 9,000,000  in  1900,  and  stood  at  ^^8 ,000^000  ' 
in  190I- 

§  9,  The  Italian  succession  duties  resemble  the  French 
(as  they  existed  previous  to  the  recent  change),but  are  rather 
higher  on  lineal  successions,  and  a  little  lighter  in  other 
cases.  Deduction  of  debt;?,  if  proved  on  good  evidence,  is 
allowed.  The  receipts  from  this  source  increased  from 
i^I^ooo,ooo  in  1876  to  jt' 1, 470,000  in  1S90-L  The  yield  in 
1 900- 1  was  jf  1,5  90 ,000. 

Though  the  German  States  nearly  all  lev)'  succession 
duties  they  are  of  a  very  moderate  character.  Descendants 
are  generally  exempt,^  and  in  Prussia  ascendants  as  well  as 
the  husband  or  wife  are  also  free.  The  highest  fx>int  in 
most  States  is  eight  per  cent.  Alsace-Lorraine  imposes 
nine  per  cent*  on  strangers,  Baden,  Hamburg,  Hesse, 
Lubeck,  and  Oldenburg  go  as  far  as  ten  per  cent,*  The 
example  of  England  and  France  will  probably  lead  to  an 
extension  of  these  taxes,  but  proposals  in  this  direction 
have  as  yet  been  decisively  rejected  by  the  legislatures. 

Switzerland  was  long  remarkable  as  being  the  only  con- 
tinental country  possessing  progressive  succession  duties* 
This  feature,  which  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  system 
of  income  and  property  taxes  already  described>^  onlyi 
appears  in  cantonal  taxation,  and  varies  much  from 
canton  to  canton*  In  some  the  duties  are  proportional  and 
light,  in    others   high    and    progressive.     Thus  in    Uri    a 


^  Hamburg,  Lubeck^  and  Alsace- Lgrndne  are   the   only   eitcfpliciiu  ;  the 
iMter  posses!»es  a  modiBed  form  of  Lhe  French  law  of  1870. 
*  See  the  valuable  lab  lei  in  finatn  Ankiv^  xviiu  679-695, 
»  See  Bofik  iv.  ch,  4,  §§  t,  S, 
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stranger  j"eceiving  jf 40,000  has  to  pay  ^30,000  in  duties. 
But  I  as  Schanz  significantly  remarks^  '  so  high  a  property 
is  not  found  there/  ^ 

The  Australasian  colonies  have  signalised  themselves 
by  a  very  active  employment  of  progressive  death 
duties,  reaching  in  some  ijistances  to  20  per  cent.^  It 
should,  however,  be  remembered  that  direct  taxation 
generally  has  been  very  little  developed  in  Australia,  owing 
to  the  great  preponderance  of  customs  duties  and  to  the 
large  proportion  of  gross  economic  revenue.^ 

§  10.  In  the  United  States  the  inheritance  tax  has  been 
chiefly  developed  in  *  State '  legislation.  Beginning  with 
taxes  on  collateral  successions  some  legislatures  have  ad* 
vanced  to  duties  on  direct  successions,  combined  with  pro- 
gressive rates.  Thus  New  York  imposed  a '  direct'  tax  of  one 
per  cent  on  personal  property  over  J  10,000,  Ohio  followed 
with  a  progressive  tax  on  direct  successions  (which  was 
declared  to  be  unconstitutional),  and  a  uniform  tax  on 
collaterals.  The  example  so  set  has  been  followed  by  a 
number  of  States^  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Washington,  and 
Utah  being  the  latest  cases  of   imitation.      It  is  highly 

1  fitmtn  Archiv^  xviij.  637,  Y^m  a  r»Mcr  account  of  the  facts  resjiectin^ 
continental  inhciilancc  laxcs  isee,  ticsides  the  articles  of  Sclmni,  West*  Inherit- 
anct  Tojc^  ch.  I,  It  ts  impo&sUilc  to  fuHow  the  inany  sniAlt  changes  in  ihe 
taritms  States. 

"  The  first  to  draw  public  attention  to  these  rcmarkabte  cxperttnctlts  WftS  Sir 
C.  Dilke.     Ptobktrn  0/  GrtaUr  Britain^  5^3-4- 

'  llic  following  tabic  gives  the  proportional  contribution  of  the  different 
heads  of  revenue  in  the  Australasian  colonies  for  1S9Q  :^ 


New  South  Wales 
New  ZeaJand 

Queensland  ...     »., 
South  Australia    .,. 
Tasmania      ...     ... 

Victoria...     *..     .., 

Western  Australia 


Cuitams, 

Taxalitm. 

19-88 

90s 

3650 

I5'i& 

3815 

7-02 

2356 

733 

43'4i 

1653 

joa? 

871 

44^ 

S-28 

Emmmk 

48'34 
54-85 

40 '6 

6 1  "02 

50*66 


T&iaL 


It  thus  appears  that  the  yield  from  succession  duties,  which  are  only  one 
part  of  the  non-customs  tajtaibn,  is  very  small.  Sec  TAt  Vki&nan  Yiar- 
B^k  (tS$a),  i.  ajt. 
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probable  that  nearly  all  the  American  States  will  adopt  this 
tax  in  some  form  or  othen^  There  are,  however,  difficulties 
to  be  encountered*  The  constitutions  of  some  of  the  States, 
which  declare  that  taxation  must  be  *  uniform/  prevent  the 
employment  of  progressive  or  graduated  rates,^  Then, 
the  economic  conditions  are  not  favourable.  The  inter- 
state mobility  of  capital  is  so  complete  that  the  strict 
enforcement  of  a  heavy  progressive  tax  on  successions, 
especially  in  the  case  of  immaterial  wealth,  seems  almost 
impossible.  Hence,  at  first  sight,  the  conclusion  appears 
justified  that  inheritance  taxes  are,  on  the  analogy  of  the 
income  tax,  better  suited  for  *  Federal '  than  for  State 
administration.  Competent  opinion  in  America  is,  how- 
ever, agreed  in  approving  of  the  attribution  of  the  inherit- 
ance like  the  corporation  tax  to  the  States,^  and  this  judg- 
ment must  be  regarded  as  conclusive* 

The  Federal  Government  has  confined  the  use  of  the  in- 
heritance to  times  of  wan  In  1898  a  duty  was  laid  on 
successions  exceeding  $10,000,  Descendants,  brothers  and 
sisters,  were  taxed  f  per  cent.,  for  more  distant  degrees  the 
rates  increased  up  to  S  per  cent.  In  regard  to  amount,  suc- 
cessions over  $25,000  paid  one- half  more  ;  those  between 
$  1 00,000  and  $500,000  paid  double ;  the  next  class — those  up 
to  $i,o0Oj0O0 — paid  two  and  one-half  times  ;  finally  in  the 
case  of  successions  over  $  i  ,000,000,  the  original  tax  was 
tripled.  The  validity  of  this  law  was  questioned  on  the 
ground  that  as  a  'direct*  tax  it  was  outside  the  competance 
of  Congress ;  but  it  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court,  to 
the  surprise  of  those  who  had  followed  the  arguments  on 
the  income  tax  cases** 


'  See  SeligmaD,  EsiaySy  133  n,  for  a  list  of  Stales  using  the  inhcfiiAnce  Xmol 
in  1895.     On  American  state  Icfiisiaibn,  sec  West,  ch.  3. 

^  Minnesota  nincnded  its  ecm.stiluiion  to  remove  this  olKStntctioOi 

'  This  i5  the  judgitvent  i.»r  Professor  Adams  {Fmam'f,  504,  who*  howcvei^ 
auggeSits  ^  claim  of  the  ^m alter  hical  bodies )j  F'rofessor  Strh'gm&rv  {^^fituat 
Sfiente  Quarterly ^  %\\\  J 39],  and  Professor  Taussig  {iL  x\\\  123). 

*  Professor  Adams,  m  discussing  the  altocalion  of  Iswntion,  fenmrks,  *  The 
Feficral  GovemmenL  would  b^  excluded,  becau^  under  the  rule  imposed  1>y 
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On  the  whole  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that,  bearing  in 
mind  the  peculiarities  of  the  American  Constitution  and 
the  actual  economic  conditions  of  the  country,  the  States 
are  the  best  organs  for  levying  the  duties  on  successions,  but 
this  makes  it  all  the  more  important  that  the  dangers  of 
the  progressive  system  should  be  avoided,  and  that  there 
should  be  inter-state  agreements  establishing  similarity  of 
rates,  and  providing  for  equal  and  reciprocal  treatment 
where  property  in  different  States  is  concerned* 

§  u.  The  problem  of  Incidence  mi^hj:  first  be  supposed 
not  to  arise  at  all  in  this  connexion.  '  Taxes  upon  the 
transference  of  property  from  the  dead  to  the  living/  said 
Adam  Smith,  *fall  finally^  as  well  as  immediately,  upon  the 
jpersons  to  whom  the^roperty  is  transjerred J  ^  But  this 
view  altogether  neglects  the  ulterior  effects  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  that  the  duties  may  bring  about*  If,  as 
Ricardo  argued,  they  fall  mainly  on  capital,  it  is  evident 
that  the  whole  society  suffers  by  less  efficient  production, 
and  it  is  also  probable  that  the  higher  value  of  the  remain- 
ing capital  will  lead  to  a  rise  in  interest  and  a  consequent  fall 
in  wages.  Hard  as  it  may  be  to  trace  these  results  in  any 
actual  case,  yet,  given  the  conditions,  they  must  be  in 
existence.  The  pressure  of  existing  death  duties  on 
capital  is  not,  however,  so  clear.  The  English  receipts  of 
over  if  18,000,000,  or  the  French  of  ;f  8,000,000,  are  but  a 
small  part  of  the  annual  savings  (not  more  than  6  or  7  per 
cent).  Even  if  we  suppose  that  the  whole  amount  would 
be  added  to  savings  the  effect  would  not  be  important 
This,  however,  could  not  happen,  as  an  equal  amount  of 


Ihc  Constitution  ii  cinnot  justly  make  use  of  direct  taxation,*  Fimififi,  504, 
From  the  ectjnonuc  i^nnt  of  view  this  is  correct,  but  it  mciy  be  ijucstioncd 
whether  there  h  any  ju^tiec  in  this  interprelation  of  the  cunstilut tonal  rule^ 
Sec  W,  H.  Dunbar  {Qi*art€t'iy J&urfml 0/  Ec^nomus^  xv,  292-8)  an  the  legal 
question.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  under  eilher  French  *>r  G^rmuD  kw 
a.  succession  duty  is  cerUiinly  *  indirect.' 

^  See  the  Massachu^lts  Tuc  Commt^ion  (1897)  Repoit,  in  whIcK  a  unifonn 
inherit jince  tax  is  recommended,     Hefn^rti  93-4. 

^    IVeaiik  rfNi^iUns^  J64. 
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taxation  would  have  to  be  imposed  in  other    directi 
and  it  would  in  some  degree  trench  on  capital.^ 

On  the  whole,  we  may  best  regard  the  succession  di 
as  presenting  a  parallel  to  the  income-tax.  The  h 
withdraws  annually  for  th^serviceof  the  State  a  portio 
the  new  wealth  created , in  the  period  ;  the  former  ope 
in  the  same  way,  but  at  uncertain  intervals,  on  the  col 
tive  wealth  of  the  society. 

'  Sec  on  this  question  the  discussions  in  Afemorofida  on  liuidencc 
9528],  especially  88  (Courtney),  105  (Sidgwick),  133  (Edgeworth). 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTORY — STATE  TREASURES 


§  I.  The  preceding  books  have  been  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  various  questions  connected  with  public 
expenditure  and  revenue.  We  have  seen  that,  under  normal 
conditions,  there  ought  to  be  a  balance  between  these  two 
sides  of  financial  activity*  Outlay  should  not  exceed  in- 
come, or — and  this  is  more  often  the  way  in  which  the  case  is 
presented — tax  revenue  ougfht  to  be  kept  up  to  the  amount 
required  to  defray  expenses.  The  financier,  so  far  differing 
from  the  business  manager,  should  not  aim  at  a  surplus,  but 
neither  should  he  allow  a  deficit  Either  is  an  indication 
of  some  defect  in  calculation  or  administrative  system. 

This  general  principle  must,  however,  admit  of  modifica- 
tions. Temporary  deficits  and  surpluses  cannot  be  avoided. 
In  the  management  of  a  large  financial  organisation  com- 
plete equalisation  of  receipts  and  exfjenditure  could  hardly 
ever  be  obtained,  or,  if  it  were,  would  be  due  to  chance.  The 
many  different  forms  of  expenditure  and  the  varying  pro* 
ductiveness,  both  of  the  quasi-private  and  the  tax  revenue, 
forbid  minute  agreement  All  that  can  be  claimed  is  a  sub- 
stantial approach  to  a  balance  in  the  two  sides  of  the 
account.  The  safest  rule  for  practice  is  that  which  lays 
down  the  expediency  of  estimating  for  a  moderate  surplus, 
by  which  the  possibility  of  a  deficit  will  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

The  foregoing  consideration  would  apply  to  any  system 
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of  finance  in  its  ordinary  or  usual  state,  but  the  difficulty 
of  adjustment  is  much  increased  by  the  operation  of  what 
has  been  described  as  extraordinary  outlay.^  Occasions, 
as  we  saw,  will  from  time  to  time  arise,  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  spend  large  sums  for  particular  objects.  War 
and  the  execution  of  public  works  are  the  great  causes 
of  this  sudden  increase  of  expenditure,  and  the  former  is 
very  hard  to  foresee  and  provide  against  In  any  case 
it  may  fairly  be  said  that  exceptional  charges  of  the  kind 
should  not  be  altogether  met  out  of  current  income.  As 
the  advantages  realised  are  of  indefinite  duration,  it  seems 
fair  that  the  charge  should,  in  popular  language,  be  spread 
over  a  number  of  years.  Without  at  present  criticising 
this  doctrine,  we  may  remark  that  the  political  conditions 
place  limits — elastic  ones,  it  is  true — on  the  revenue*collect* 
ing  powers  of  the  administration^  and  that  in  practice  there 
are  only  two  expedients  for  meeting  abnormal  outlay,  viz. 
either  the  modern  method  of  incurring  debt,  or  the  older 
one  of  storing  up  treasure  or  other  disposable  wealth  for 
the  time  of  need  The  absence  of  equilibrium  in  public 
finance  must  show  itself  in  the  creation  of  a  surplus 
store  of  wealth,  or  in  the  formation  of  liabilities.  In  the 
present  chapter  we  shall  therefore  examine  the  polic>^ 
of  forming  public  treasures  or  other  reserves,  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the  State  In  times  of 
emergency, 

§  2,  The  system  of  public  treasures  can  lay  claim  to  a, 
high  antiquity.  Thus  the  Athenians  in  the  period  imme- 
diately preceding  the  Peloponnesian  war  accumulated  a 
sum  of  9,700  talents,  and  at  its  outbreak  had  actually  6,O00 
talents  in  store.  Even  earlier,  the  Persian  sovereig^ns  had 
collected  the  tribute  of  their  provinces  in  the  shape  of  con- 
tributions of  the  precious  metals,  large  stocks  of  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Alexander.^    The  same  policy  of  hoard- 


I 


5  Cp.  Bk,  i.  ch,  8,  H  1  sq, 

^  Thucydldes,  Bk.  11.  ch.  ij  j  GroLe,  Mi  si.   Gretce^  xL  498-50Q  ►  RasdKri 
9  124,  n.  t. 
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ing  was  followed  by  the  Romans,  The  stores  of  conquered 
sovereigns  were  accumulated,  and  the  special  tax  on 
the  emancipation  of  slaves  was  used  in  the  same  way. 
Indeed^  the  possession  of  the  treasury  became  a  leading 
object  of  the  rival  parties  in  the  civil  wars  that  overthrew 
the  Republic* 

Like  facts  are  noticeable  in  the  mediaeval  period.  One 
of  the  first  objects  of  the  successor  to  the  Crown  on  the 
death  of  a  king  was  to  gain  possession  of  the  treasure. 
Both  in  England  and  France  there  were  several  instances 
of  this  eagerness,*  The  treasure  and  the  kingdom  were 
regarded  as  a  joint  possession,  each  being  in  accordance 
with  the  conceptions  of  the  time,  looked  on  as  equally  a 
form  of  property.  This  practice  lasted  in  England  till  the 
time  of  Henry  VI IL^  who  speedily  dissipated  the  savings 
of  his  prudent  father.  Henri  IV.^  who  in  this  was  guided 
by  Sully,  was  the  last  French  monarch  who  maintained  a 
treasure.® 

By  the  time  of  Adam  Smith  the  practice  had  decayed  ; 
he  notes  that  the  canton  of  Bern  was  the  only  Republic, 
as  Prussia  was  the  only  monarchy,  that  continued  to  keep 
a  reserve/  The  latter  country  has  been  remarkable  in  this 
respect  Thus  Frederick  William  I.  (17 13- 1740},  as  Carlyle 
tells  us,  '  Yearly  made  his  own  revenues,  and  his  people's 
along  with  them,  and  as  the  source  of  them » larger;  and  in 
all  states  of  his  revenue  he  had  contrived  to  make  his 
expenditure  less  than  it ;  and  yearly  saved  masses  of  coin 
and  "deposited  them  in  barrels  in  the  cellars  of  his 
Sc/iloss''  '^  His  successor,  Frederick  the  Great  ( 1 740- 1 786), 
continued  this  system,  and  it  aflTords  a  striking  instance  of 
the  persistence  of  national  policy  when  we  find  that  the 
present  German  Empire  follows  what  is  virtually  the  same 
method, 

§  3.  The  reasons  that  induced  so  many  States  to  accumu- 

^  Roscher,  opi.  dt,  t  Menva^le,  Ik^matts  mndir  tkt  Empirtt  iL  169, 

^  Sinclair^  HisL  of  Rmftnm^  u  76.  *  Weaitk  &/  Nati&ns^  386, 
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late  treasure  are  to  be  found  in  the  conditions  of  society 
existing  at  the  time.  Avery  rude  community  will  have 
need  of  a  store  of  money ;  weapons  and  provisions  wod 
be  more  useful  in  its  case.  The  system  of  money  dealings 
must  have  come  into  being  before  hoardings  can  be  regarded 
as  the  duty  of  a  wise  sovereign.  Once  that  point  has  bcoi 
reached,  the  great  convenience  of  having  a  stock  of  a  univer- 
sally desired  article  on  hand  is  too  plain  to  be  overlooked 
The  efficient  maintenance  of  an  army  in  the  field  depends 
in  a  great  degree  on  the  supply  of  what  is  so  often  called 
the  *  sinews  of  war.*  Cases  are  not  unknow^n  where  expc* 
ditions  failed  altogether  from  want  of  this  indispensable 
auxiliary.  The  superstitious  reverence  for  the  prccioiu 
metals  and  the  force  of  habit  may  partly  account  for  the 
great  treasures  of  ancient  States  ;  but  they  owe  their  con-^ 
tinuance  far  more  to  their  felt  necessity.  Where  cred]|^| 
was  undeveloped,  and  taxes  were  occasional  and  uncertain 
expedients,  a  State  that  had  no  treasure  was  in  a  dangerous 
situation,  unprepared  either  for  attack  or  defence  The 
position  of  the  sovereign  in  earlier  times  as  a  large  jiro- 
perty-holdcr  was  contributory  to  the  same  result,  I^and^ 
forests,  mines,  and  various  lucrative  claims  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  ruler.  The  treasure  came  to  be  looked 
on  as  one  part  of  this  extensive  class,  serving  a  particular 
purpose  and  completing  the  public  economy. 

As  the  system  of  state  hoarding  was  produced  by  the 
economsc  conditions  of  the  periods  in  which  it  was  em- 
ployed, so  the  change  to  the  modern  economic  organisation 
necessarily  led  to  its  abandonment.  The  increased  pro- 
ductiveness of  taxesj  and  the  facility  with  which  cr^it 
could  be  used,  relieved  governments  from  the  duty  of 
keeping  a  stock  of  bullion  for  emergencies.  The  State 
ceased  to  be  its  own  banker,  and  came  to  rely  on  the 
instrument  supplied  by  the  growth  of  credit.  Not  only 
were  the  ultimate  advantages  greater,  but  there  was  an 
immediate  benefit  in  the  saving  of  the  amount  required  to 
replenish  the  store^  when  it  had  from  any  cause  run  down* 
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Borrowing  in  times  of  need  was  more  pleasant  than  a  long 
course  of  previous  saving.  The  change  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  as  gradual  as  the  alteration  in  the  ruling  conditions 
that  produced  it  The  keeping  of  stores  of  bullion  died 
out  slowly,  and  has  even  left,  as  in  the  case  of  Germany, 
survivals  to  the  present  day.  This  last  instance  deserves 
some  further  notice.  The  traditional  policy  of  storing  up  a 
reserve  for  the  pressure  of  war  was  applied  to  the  German 
Empire  by  means  of  the  resources  obtained  through  the 
i  French  indemnity.  A  sum  of  jt6,ooo,ooo  was  held  in 
I  bullion  and  a  much  larger  amount  was  invested  in  high- 
I  class  securities,  chiefly  German  railways  and  the  debts  of 
^P  foreign  countries.  The  '  fund  for  invalids  ^  in  190 1  amount- 
~  ed  to  over  ;f  19,000,000,  There  is,  therefore,  a  reserve  of 
^  over  i^2 5, 000,000  held  by  the  Empire  in  what  is  practically 
H  the  form  of  a  hoard,  and  apparently  ready  for  use  in  time 
I       of  war 

,  German  economists  have  defended  this  proceeding  on  the 

ground  that  it  is  imperatively  required  for  military  necessi- 
ties»  The  use  of  the  treasure  in  the  past  is  dwelt  on»  and 
it  is  further  urged  that  at  the  outbreak  of  war  the  money 
market  is  so  strained  that  a  large  loan  is  costly,  if  not  un- 
obtainable. The  treasure  or  war  chest  is  but  the  comple- 
ment of  the  fortresses,  equipment,  and  system  of  speedy 
mobilisation  that  constitute  the  safeguards  of  German 
unity.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  general  argument  against 
state  reserves  is  a  forcible  one.  The  retention  of  bullion 
by  the  State  involves  the  loss  of  the  interest  that  could  be 
gained  by  its  productive  employment,  while  it  is  quite  un- 
called for  in  any  country  with  an  efficient  system  of  bank- 
ing. What  is  really  required  is  a  sufficient  disposable 
metallic  reserve  to  be  drawn  on  in  the  time  of  trial  The 
state- treasure  policy  thus  invades  the  domain  of  bankings 
and  is  at  best  inadequate.  Three  weeks  of  war  would 
exhaust  the  store  of  jC6,ooo,ooo  now  held  at  Spandau.^     It 

'  Roechcr,  §  ^H !  Wagocr,  i-  171-7  5  CoKn,  f  169, 
^  Cohot  §  169, 
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IS  SO  hard  to  measure  the  precise  amount  needed,  and  error 
in  either  direction  leads  to  such  loss,  that  the  policy  is  too 
uncertain  in  its  effects  to  be  advisable*  The  Influence  of 
state  hoarding  on  trade  and  prices  should  also  be  considered 
The  withdrawal  of  a  large  mass  of  money  tends  to  lower 
prices,  and  is  so  far  a  hindrance  to  the  development  of  trade 
and  the  ever-present  possibility  of  its  sudden  use  has  a  dis- 
turbing effect*  On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  beyond  questicm 
that  in  any  country  with  modern  credit  facilities  the  forma- 
tion of  a  treasure  is  a  mistaken  proceeding.  The  case  is 
still  stronger  against  the  use  of  a  reserve  in  the  fonn  of 
securities.  They,  it  is  true,  have  the  advantage  of  yielding 
interest,  but  where  a  public  debt  exists,  it  is  better  to  use 
this  available  property  for  its  redemption.  To  borrow  with 
one  hand,  while  lending  with  the  other,  is  simply  introduc- 
ing an  additional  complication  into  the  public  accounts^ 
without  any  corresponding  advantage.  The  repayment  of 
a  portion  of  the  German  debt  would  be  as  much  an  invest- 
ment as  the  policy  actually  pursued.  But  the  method  ol 
investing  in  securities  is  not  merely  useless  ;  it  has  direct 
disadvantages.  If  home  securities  are  chosen,  the  State  Is 
drawn  into  the  business  of  speculation  and  stockjobbing, 
with  injurious  results  to  trade.  The  interest  on  such  in- 
vestments may  apparently  exceed  what  would  be  saved  by 
paying  off  debt ;  but  this  higher  yield  means  diminished 
security  or  stability^  a  consideration  that  leads  to  another 
objection  to  such  investments.  The  aim  in  view  is  the 
possession  of  a  disposable  fund  for  emergencies,  but  it] 
just  at  times  of  emergency  that  stocks  are  most  likely ' 
fall  in  value.  A  large  sale  of  securities  by  a  govemmerit 
at  the  outbreak  of  war  would  force  down  their  price,  and 
make  the  process  of  realisation  a  costly  one.  Moreover, 
the  funds  so  obtained  would  be  equally  available  for  taking 


*  The  accumulation  of  silver  by  the  American  Treasuiy,  though  primaiilf  a 
matter  of  policy  rather  than  one  of  li nance,  has  in  the  liLst  few  y«9Lrs  hetn  m 
di&turhipg  element^  (ind  has  mfieeted  both  the  trade  and  the  revenue  of  ttic 
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up  a  loan*  To  come  on  the  market  as  a  needy  seller  is 
the  worst  possible  way  of  disposing  of  any  kind  of  state 
property* 

Where  foreign  securities  are  held  the  position  is  some- 
what different  They  will  not  be  so  much  affected  by  the 
commencement  of  war,  as  they  possess  an  international 
market-  Po!  i  t  ical  d  i  ffi  c  u  1  ties  a  re,  ho  we  ver ,  greater*  Sho  u  I  d 
the  contemplated  war  be  with  the  Power  whose  debt  h  used 
as  an  investment,  the  question  of  stoppage  of  interest 
would  arise.  In  any  case  the  relation  between  the  investing 
and  lending  States  is  not  a  satisfactory  one :  it  brings  a 
sovereign  power  into  the  domestic  affairs  of  another  State, 
and  in  case  of  readjustments  affecting  the  debt  may  cause 
grave  difficulties.  These  considerations  fully  support  the 
opinion  that,  speaking  generally,  the  system  of  state 
treasures  or  reserves  of  securities  is  indefensible  at  the 
present  stage  of  financial  development. 

Some  exceptional  cases  have  been  suggested,  but  even 
they  can  hardly  be  admitted  as  modifying  the  principle 
just  stated.  A  State,  e.^.^  may  have  no  public  debt  to 
redeem,  and  then  the  formation  of  a  reserve  may  appear 
desirable^  but  there  are  other  alternatives,  viz.  either  (i)  the 
remission  of  the  less  eligible  forms  of  taxation,  or  (2)  the 
increase  of  the  agricultural  or  industrial  domain  of  the 
State,  a  course  which  may  be  adopted  on  social,  as  well  as 
economic,  grounds*  Again,  the  interest  on  the  debt  may 
be  so  low,  that  its  redemption  may  not  seem  commercially 
profitable  as  compared  with  investment  The  objections 
to  state  dealings  with  capital,  already  noticed,^  are  too 
serious  to  be  set  aside  on  this  ground.  The  remission  of 
taxation,  though  it  seems  to  be  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
the  State,  may  in  many  cases  be  the  best  course*  The  real 
source  of  state  revenue  is,  need  we  say  once  more,  the 
national  income,  and  judicious  remission  of  taxation  has 
a  beneficial  influence  on  the  growth  of  this  reservoir,  on 
which  the  State   in   the  last  resort  depends  for  its  tax 

1  Bk*  ii.  ch*  4,  I  I, 
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receipts.  The  often-used  phrase  about  allowing  taxation 
'  to  fructify  m  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  '  is  here  exactly 
applicable.  The  financial  power  of  the  State  rests  on  the 
economic  development  of  the  people,  and  will  be  pro- 
portional to  it  Any  special  resources  in  the  form  of 
money  that  may  be  required  are  best  procured  througb 
the  agency  of  bankers.  The  case  in  this  respect  is  far 
clearer,  than  in  the  soraewhat  parallel  one  of  manufacture 
of  weapons  and  supplies,  since  the  question  of  quality,  Cif 
that  of  effectiveness  of  competition,  does  not  arise* 

§  4,  Whatever  be  the  conclusion  as  to  special  and 
ceptional  cases  of  state  reserves,  it  is  at  all  events  plain 
that  the  older  policy  of  hoarding  as  a  genera]  rule  o( 
finance  is  obsolete.  It  is,  in  fact^  on  its  ruins  that  the 
modem  phenomenon  of  public  debts  has  arisen.  From 
keeping  a  reserve  to  meet  all  emergencies  States  have 
passed  to  the  opposite  course  of  not  paying  even  their 
working  expenses.  The  problem  of  public  indebtedness  Is 
becoming  more  and  more  important,  and  is  giving  rise  to 
serious  questions.  The  remaining  chapters  of  the  present 
book  will  therefore  be  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the 
different  aspects  of  this  vital  part  of  modern  finance. 


CHAPTER   n 


PUBLIC   INDEBTEDNESS,   ITS   MODERN    DEVELOPMENT 


§  T*  The  development  of  public  indebtedness  accom- 
panied the  decline  of  the  older  system  of  treasures.  In  its 
present  form  it  is  essentially  a  creation  of  the  last  two 
centuries,  and  even  within  the  last  fifty  years  it  has  gained 
more  ground  than  in  all  preceding  periods.  The  causes  of 
its  rise  and  immense  expansion  must  be  sought  in  the 
special  circumstances,  both  political  and  social,  of  the  time. 

There  is  an  appearance  of  exaggeration  in  the  statement 
that  public  borrowing  has  only  come  into  existence  since 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  all  but  the  rudest 
societies  credit  has  been  more  or  less  employed,  and  we  can 
hardly  conceive  that  the  governing  body  would  altogether 
neglect  its  use  in  times  of  need.  So  far,  however,  as  classical 
antiquity  is  concerned,  there  is  hardly  any  trace  of  loans 
to  the  State.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  lies  in  the 
characteristics  of  Greek  and  Roman  societ}',^  Instead  of 
borrowing  from  the  wealthy  citizen,  the  State  adopted 
the  more  drastic,  but  in  the  long  run  less  fruitful,  method 
of  levying  a  special  tax  on  him.  The  small  amount  of 
Boatitig  capital  also  prevented  a  ready  recourse  to  loans. 
Compulsory  loans,  or  the  farming-out  of  taxes,  were,  in 
default  of  a  treasure,  the  favourite  methods,  to  which 
may  be  added  the  rarer  one  of  pledging  some  state  or 
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regal  possessions.  Temporary  credit  transactions  with 
contractors  were  the  nearest  approach  to  a  public  debt  in 
our  use  of  the  term,* 

§  2.  The  Middle  Ages  show  little  advance  on — in  some 
respects  they  fall  below — the  economic  position  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  The  strong  sentiment  against  usury  and 
the  feeh'ng  that  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  prince  to 
borrow  from  his  subjects  ^  both  tended  to  check  the  use  of 
the  royal  credit  Where  it  was  exercised  the  quasi-priv^ate 
nature  of  the  feudal  state  system  comes  out  clearly.  The 
King  borrows  on  his  personal  credit^  or  on  his  domaini 
which  he  even  gives  in  pledge  as  a  security  tor  payment* 
These  loans  were  usually  obtained  from  the  Church,  or  from 
foreign  bankers.  Hallam  tells  us  that  *in  134S,  the  Bardi 
at  Florence,  the  greatest  company  in  Italy,  became  bank- 
rupt, Edward  lit,  owing  them,  in  principal  and  interest, 
900^000  gold  florins.  Another — the  Peruzzi^ — failed  at  the 
same  time,  being  creditors  to  Edward  for  600,000  florins. 
The  King  of  Sicily  owed  100,000  florins  to  each  of  these 
bankers/  *  Both  in  England  and  France  these  borrowings 
grew  more  common  as  wealth  and  the  cost  of  government 
increased.  Francis  L  obtained  various  sums  through  the 
city  of  Farisj  which  kept  a  list  of  the  creditors  and  dis- 
tributed the  interest.^  Appeals  to  Parliament  in  connexion 
with  loans  occur  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Richard  IL  Forced 
loans  were  tried  by  Edward  IV.,  and  by  the  Tudors  in  the 
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^  Rotscher,  §  130. 

■  Turpe  est  ei  mnUnm  regaii  ret^rentiae  der&gaS  a  suis  subdi/is  mutu/in 
prp  sumptihus  regis  t*el  repii.  Thomas  Aqyi«as  (?),  De  I^tgimine  Princi^m^ 
iL  S.  The  approval  uf  ^tate  tre^istires  by  so  many  early  writers  was  Intendid 
as  a  cofidemnalion  of  tl\e  altcmalivc  method  of  borTO¥diig;. 

^  *  The  kmg  was  both  in  theorj'  and  practice  ihe  financier  of  ih©  nftiton 
»  .  ,  .  if  he  had  to  provide  security  for  a  Joan  he  did  it  upoti  his  own  persoiMi 
credit^  by  pledging  hh  jewels ^  or  the  custoinSp  or  occaiiomiUy  the  pcr^ans  of 
his  friends  for  the  payment/  Sluhljs*s  C^Mstitutimtai  ffisit^ry^  ii.  5^8*  Set 
the  whole  section  for  borrowing  in  mediaeval  England. 

*  Middk  Agfs^  iii*  34a     Loans  by  the  French  kinp  can  be  l:raccd  bsick 
12S7.    Vuhref,  Nisimre  de  h  I>tUe  Puhlique^  i,  2  sq. 

'  Vuhrer,  i,  i6^20« 
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sixteenth  century.     The  pledging  of  taxes  as  security  for 
debt  is  the  last  step  in  the  older  forms  of  borrowing,^ 

A  more  advanced  position  is  found  in  the  loans  of  the 
Italian  cities,  especially  Genoa  and  Venice,  which  raised 
money  through  the  agency  of  banks  established  for  the 
purpose.  The  bank  of  St.  George  in  the  latter  city  was 
the  most  important  instance  in  this  system.  The  superior 
commercial  development  of  Italy  contributed  to  the  increase 
of  state^  as  well  as  private  credit^  and  more  especially  to 
complicated  dealings  in  the  farming  of  state  domains  and 
taxes,- 

The  commercial  revolution  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  which  depressed  the  Italian  towns,  brought  those 
of  the  Low  Countries  into  prominence.  The  system  of 
state-borrowing  and  of  lending  to  foreign  countries  was 
engaged  in  by  the  Dutch,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  low 
rate  of  interestj  were  anxious  to  enlarge  the  field  of  invest- 
ment, and  therefore  undertook  most  of  the  limited  inter- 
national business  of  the  time,  such  as  the  carrying  trade 
and  public  Joans,  Imitation  of  Dutch  methods  of  com- 
merce and  finance — so  powerful  an  influence  on  the  English 
policy  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries — was  a 
principal  cause  of  the  creation  and  advance  of  the  English 
funded  debt,  which  has  in  its  turn  been  an  example  to  other 
States.^ 

§  3.  It  is  thus  plain  that  neither  ancient  nor  medieval 
finance  possessed  the  modern  public  debt  system*  The 
latter,  indeed,  contained  the  germs  from  which  our  present 
expedients  have  been  developed,  but  with  so  many  differ- 
ences that  it  is  hardly  right  to  place  two  such  distinct 
g  rou  ps  u  nder  a  com  m  on  head  i  n  g,    T  hey  are,  rathe  r,  se  par  ate 

^  For  a  good  account  of  the  chdrojCter  and  defects  of  mediaeval  public  credit^ 

see  Ehrenbeig,  Ztiialttrdir  Fuggtr^  1.  iS-jt,  SS^^3' 

*  On  the  loiins  of  the  city  States,  see  Ehrenberg,  L  38-41, 

'  '  EiDen  Burgerstaale,  der  Rcptiblik  dcr  Visreiniglen  Niederlande,  ist  cs  ontcr 

ailen  tnodcrnen  Siaaten  £ucrst  gehiugen^  sich  cinen  wirklichen  Staatscredit, 

und  mit  dessen    Htilfe   die   Unabhangigkeit    alf   Vorliedingting  glance nden 

G^eihcns  £u  ^h&ffeti/    Ehrenberg,  ii,  321, 
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species  of  a  comprehensive  genus.  The  increase  of  public 
debt  in  modern  times  is  the  result  of  economical  and 
political  conditions  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance. 
From  one  point  of  view,  the  vast  indebtedness  of  States 
and  smaller  governing  bodies  is  due  to  the  transition  to 
*  credit  economy.*  Money,  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  has 
been  largely  superseded  by  the  use  of  credit  instruments. 
In  like  manner,  great  masses  of  property,  or,  more  correctly, 
the  evidence  of  its  ownership^  have  become  freely  transfer- 
able. The  shares  of  conipanies,  or  their  acknowledgments 
of  debt,  are  very  readily  dealt  in.  Railways,  banks,  and 
other  industrial  undertakings  by  this  means  increase  their 
business  and  the  value  of  their  property.  It  would  be 
incomprehensible  if  the  greatest  of  co-operative  organisa- 
tions— the  State— declined  to  avail  itself  of  a  like  expedient 
In  fact,  governments^'— supreme  and  subordinate,  strong  and 
weak, — have  mobilised  their  credit,  and  thereby  increased 
their  immediate  financial  powen  The  mechanism  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  has  remedied  the  weakest  point  in  the 
earlier  state-borrowing — the  absence  of  any  way  of  quickly 
realising  the  capital  lent. 

This  connexion  of  public  debts  with  the  money  market 
is,  perhaps,  most  clearly  seen  in  the  modem  methods  of  con- 
tracting loans.  Whatever  be  the  particular  form  adopted 
the  substance  of  the  operation  is  the  same,  and  amounts  to 
an  investment  of  capital  on  the  part  of  the  lenders,  carried 
out  in  nearly  every  case  by  the  special  class  of  dealers  in 
stocks.  To  the  investor  there  is  no  difference  between 
taking  up  the  stocks  or  bonds  of  a  railway  and  those  of  a 
government  In  the  cases  in  which  the  latter  are  contracted 
on  account  of  a  particular  undertaking,  the  resemblance  is 
even  closer,  A  loan  to  an  Australian  colony  for  railway 
construction  is  indistinguishable  from  one  to  a  company 
for  fresh  capital  outlay,  , 

Though  the  modem  money  market  affords  the  machineiy 
for  continued  extensions  of  state-borrowing,  it  does  not 
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give  the  motive  power*  The  amount  of  loan  transactions 
must,  ft  is  plain,  depend  on  the  conditions  of  supply  and 
demand ;  but,  then,  this  somewhat  general  formula  stands 
in  need  of  further  analysis.  The  reasons  for  the  expansion 
of  demand  are  discoverable  in  the  increased  public  outlay 
of  modern  societies.  We  have  often  had  to  notice  how  both 
military  and  civil  expenditure  are  growinj^,  and  also  that 
some  parts  of  this  outlay  are  at  once  uncertain,  and  pro- 
ductive of  durable  advantage.  War  and  public  works 
require  large  immediate  expense,  and  their  full  benefits  are 
not  reaped  at  the  moment.  To  procure  sufficient  funds  by 
taxation  is  both  disagreeable  and,  on  the  surface  at  all  events, 
unjust.  The  financier  very  naturally  takes  what  he  knows 
to  be  the  most  convenient,  and  probably  believes  to  be  the 
fairest,  course  in  appealing  to  capitalists  for  assistance  It 
is  true  that  all  loans  have  not  this  plausible  ground  ;  they 
are  often  due  to  weak  or  careless  finance,  and  are  simply 
a  mode  of  staving  off"  the  evil  day.  State  credit  is, 
like  all  modern  credit,  made  up  of  both  good  and  bad 
elements,  and  in  its  case  the  latter  are  often  the  more 
powerful. 

As  the  increasing  cost  of  the  State  gives  us  the  motive 
for  its  greater  borrowing,  so  do  the  development  of  the 
capitalist  class  and  its  greater  influence  on  government 
explain  the  willingness  to  bring  forward  the  needed  supply. 
The  earlier  loans  were  either  obtained  by  force,  on  the 
pledge  of  specific  property  or  taxes,  or  finally  on  the 
honour  of  the  personal  rulen  In  the  constitutional  epoch, 
advances  are  made  to  an  administration  over  which  the 
moneyed  classes  have  influence.  The  close  connexion  of 
the  English  debt  with  the  Revolution  of  1688  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  system  introduced  by  it  is  well  known,^ 
and  at  an  earlier  time  the  Italian  cities  and  the  Dutch 
provinces  were  under  mercantile  influence.  It  is  unquestion- 
able that  the  development  of  representative  government  and 

*  Majcaulay,  Hut^  0/  England,  L  141. 
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its  control  of  the  administration  have  helped  to 
larger  supply  of  loans  than  would  otherwise  be  forthcoming. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  easy  to  overrate  the  significance  of 
this  fact  The  mere  existence  of  constitutiona]  rule  doei 
not  suffice  to  create  borrowing,  nor  its  absence  to  stop  it»  as 
the  French  debt  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  that  of  Russia 
at  present  will  suffice  to  prove.  A  powerful  class  In  the 
possession  of  disposable  wealth  will  be  in  a  position  to  act 
on  the  most  irresponsible  of  rulers,  and  a  prudent  absolutism 
will  recognise  the  wisdom  of  sustaining  public  credit,  Nev« 
theless,  the  advance  of  constitutional  government  and 
increase  of  indebtedness  have  been  coincident,  a  ctrcufi 
stance  due  to  the  fact  that  both  are  products  of  the  present 
stage  of  development,  and  not  solely  because  *  the  moneyed 
interest  has  captured  the  machinery  of  government.'  *  The 
greater  attention  to  justice  that,  on  the  whole,  characterises 
popular  government  naturally  operates  on  public  as  oo 
other  economical  relations. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  on  the  whole  tlic 
change  is  advantageous.     A  strict  observance   of  publj 
faith  J  besides  its  immediate  services  both  to  lenders  and 
borrowers,  has  a  further  influence  in  making  the  general' 
financial  administration  more  regular.     When  we  remember 
the  vital  importance  to  a  State  of   being  able  to  secure 
assistance  through  credit  at  times  of  pressure,  it  is  ei'ident^ 
that   anything   tending  to  strengthen   the  guarantees  fodH 
punctual  payment  is  and  must  be  for  the  general  good. 

In  some  respects,  however,  the  development  of  public 
indebtedness  has  been  accompanied  by  serious^  though  it 
may  be  hoped  only  temporary,  evils.     Where  the  admini 
tration  is  corrupt,  or  where  the  interests  of  the  ruler 
his  subjects  are  opposed,  there  has  been  both  undue  usei 
borrowing,  and  terms  far  too  favourable  have  been  given  to 
the  lenders*     The   taint  of  rash  speculation  and  of  craft, 

^  Adams,  Puhiu  Debts,  9.     So  far  as  the  tnBu^nce  of  ihe  wealthier  dmsiei 
IS  dircclcd  to  securing  public  credit  it  is  decidedly  bcoeficbL 
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amounting  in  some  cases  to  fraud,  which  hangs  round  the 
modern  Bourse  has  affected  the  great  class  of  public 
loans*  It  may  be  that  religious  or  political  prepossessions 
have  led  some  critics  to  attach  too  much  importance  to 
these  dark  features,^  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their 
existence  Immense  advances  have  been  made  to  govern- 
ments that  no  prudent  person  would  trust,  and  for  objects 
that  could  not  possibly  be  regarded  as  beneficial.  Ex- 
orbitant rates  of  interest,  in  order  to  cover  the  great  risk 
incurred,  have  been  stipulated  for,  but  not  always  paid  ; 
while,  finally,  the  course  of  public  policy  has  been  some- 
times influenced  by  sinister  financial  interests*  Such 
practices  naturally  and  justly  arouse  strong  feelings  of 
hostility  in  the  minds  of  the  sufferers,  and  of  all  whose 
moral  standard  is  not  debased  ;  but  in  condemning  them 
we  should  not  forget  the  solid  benefits  that  public  credit 
has  conferred  on  the  world,  nor  the  extent  to  which  evil 
and  good  are  usually  blended  in  the  ordinary  economic 
transactions  of  men*  There  is,  too,  decided  evidence  of 
improvement  International  public  opinion  is  better  pro- 
nounced, andj  as  in  the  case  of  individual  credit,  the  sphere 
of  the  usurer  in  national  transactions  is  being  gradually 
restricted. 

§  4,  The  powerful  effect  of  the  influences  that  favour  in- 
debtedness is  shown  by  the  figures  of  every  stock  exchange, 
and  by  familiar  facts  of  statistics.  Out  of  the,  in  round 
numbers,  1,800  stocks  quoted  on  the  London  market^  340 
may  be  fairly  described  as  public,  of  which  the  larger  part 
are  British,  Berlin  has  sometliing  over  half  that  number, 
of  which  about  one-third  are  German.^     Paris  has  a  still 


^  The  Socialists  and 
on  La  Hautf  Pin^m^n 

La  SpetuhiUf^  tt  La 
the  cutnnierK^emeat  of 
student  of  the  history 
re  mark  j  that  ^  the  Rtst 
a  Cohji,  §§  53S»  536. 


some  Catholic  writers  are  very  vehement  in  their  attacks 
For  more  moderate  criticism  $ce  C  Jannet,  Z^  Capiat ^ 
Firmme,  ch.  12,  He,  however,  shows  (ch,  ii)  that  ml 
the  modern  loan  system  the  cvib  were  greater,  Tlic 
of  the  money  market  feels  the  truth  of  Emerson's 
eSBori  of  history  is  the  good  of  evil/ 
*'  At  the  pre^nt  time  over  one  hundred  States  Uuit 
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larger  numben  We  may  say  that  any  State  that  pretends 
to  be  civilised  regards  the  creation  of  a  debt  as  one  of  the 
essential  marks  of  its  having  reached  that  position.  So 
does  every  colony  and  large  city.  The  latest  developments 
of  municipal  life  are  shown  in  the  issue  of  bonds  by  the 
responsible  authorities.  Universality  is  one  of  the  features 
of  the  modern  debt  system,  and  it  is  explicable  only  by 
reference  to  the  conditions  noticed  in  the  preceding  section, 
together  v^^ith,  in  the  case  of  backward  States,  the  influence^ 
of  imitation.  ^ 

Public  indebtedness  is  remarkable^  not  merely  for  its 
universal  employment,  but  also  for  its  great  and  growng 
amount.  The  following  details  are  instructive,  though 
in  most  cases  the  results  are  only  approximate.  The 
total  public  debts  of  the  world  in  1783  have  been 
estimated  at  ^£^5 06,000,000;  by  1820  they  had  increased 
to  ;f  1,530,000,000;  their  amount  in  1848  was  about 
jt  1*7 30,000,000.  According  to  a  careful  estimatej  the 
national  debts  of  European  States  in  1S70  were,  in  round 
figures,  ^3,000,000,000,  in  1885  they  had  risen  to 
jf 4,600,000,000,  or  an  increase  of  ;& i ,600,000,000  in  fifteen 
years,^  In  1900  the  debts  of  the  Great  European  powers 
and  the  United  States  were  ;^4jOOO,ooo,ooo ;  Mr.  Palgrave 
states  ^  the  total  debts  of  the  various  countries  of  the  world 
towards  the  close  of  1890  as  ;<^6, 5  05 ,000,000,  or  an  increase 
of  over  iT 1, 000 ,000,000  on  the  debt  existing  in  18S2.  At 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  national  debts  ot 
the  world  can  hardly  have  been  less  than  /*7 ,000,000,000. 
This  enormous  sum  does  not  include  the  local  debts  ths 


ji 
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possess  practical  sovereignty  For  debt  pfur  poses  offer  their  bonds  to  the  eha\ 
of  an  English  invesior,  and  if  to  this  number  were  added  I  he  obLigaiions  of 
fwa/f -sovereignties,  the  London  Market  would  show  over  150  sorts  of  public 
securitic-s.  There  arc  here  found  the  bonds  of  China,  Japan,  Persia,  Siai 
Egyptj  Liberia,  Orange  Free  State,  Zandbar,  besides  many  other  peoples  of 
Old  Worlds     The  South  American  Stat«  are  nearly  all  represenled/     Adams, 

*  NeymaTck»  L^s  Deft  a  FHbliq%Hi^  S6. 

*  Dkt.  ef  Pf^L  Ecm.  art,  on  *  Debts,  Pyb(ic/  I.  509*     The  estitnate  given 
the  United  States  Census  Report  far  1890  is  somewhat  lower. 
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are,  if  we  may  judge  from  all  available  facts,  increasing 
even  more  rapidly*  Both  have  been  growing  apace  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  excite  the  apprehension  of  reflecting 
observers.  The  reality  and  extent  of  the  danger  will 
demand  examination  later  on — the  existence  of  the  cir* 
cum  stances  that  have  caused  alarm  is  all  that  concerns  us 
at  present ;  but  even  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry^  it  is  well  to 
notice  the  fundamental  difference  between  two  classes  of 
debt,  the  one  contracted  for  non -economic  ends,  the  other 
for  purposes  of  reproductive  employment.  War  and  public 
works  have  been  mentioned  as  the  two  chief  causes  of 
abnormal  outlay,  and  loans  for  these  objects  belong  re- 
spectively to  the  different  classes.  To  take  obvious 
instances^  the  great  addition  to  the  French  debt  from  the 
war  of  1 870-7 1  cannot  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as 
the  indebtedness  of  Prussia  and  other  German  States  for 
railway  purchase  and  construction.  The  former  involves 
increased  taxation  ;  the  latter,  if  prudently  applied,  does 
not  The  same  contrast  appears  in  the  case  of  the  English 
national,  as  opposed  to  the  local  debt,  though  this  instance 
suggests  the  necessity  of  a  qualificatioa  Outlay  on  public 
works  is  not  of  itself,  and  apart  from  the  revenue  to  be 
thence  derived,  different  from  the  cost  of  war,  or  other 
unproductive  expenditure.  No  readier  or  more  dangerous 
mode  of  increasing  debt  can  be  found  than  the  execution 
of  works  that  are  not  economically  productive-  Vague 
assertions  of  indirect  benefits  should  not  be  allowed  to 
conceal  the  fact  that '  improvements  '  of  this  kind  should  be 
paid  out  of  income,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  investments 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 

§  5,  To  summarise  the  results  of  the  present  chapter  1 
state  borrowing  appears  to  be,  in  its  leading  features,  a 
creation  of  the  constitutional  period,  built  upon  the  decay 
of  the  older  method  of  state  hoarding  and  having  its 
germs  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  the  result  of  the  credit 
system,  combined  with  the  increase  of  public  expenses  and 
the  greater  security  for  observance  of  faith  to  the  state 
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creditors.  Both  on  account  of  its  universal  enriployment 
and  its  rapid  growth,  it  is  one  of  the  most  influential  factors 
in  modem  finance,  and  one  whose  tendencies  and  actual 
effects  are  deserving  of  close  attention.  To  form  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  system,  a  study  of  its  history  in  the 
more  important  countries  is  desirable ;  and  we  shall  there- 
fore devote  some  space  to  this  side  of  the  question  before 
passing  to  its  theoretical  aspects. 


CHAPTER    III 


Tllli   HISTORY  OF  THE    ENGLISH    DEBT 


§  L  The  longest  and  in  many  respects  the  most  in- 
structive history  of  a  continuous  national  debt  is  that 
supplied  by  Great  Britain.  The  earlier  attempts  at  sys- 
tematic borrowing  in  Italy  and  Holland  have  ceased  to 
have  any  practical  effect,  but  the  present  English  debt 
shows  an  unbroken  record  of  more  than  200  years*  The 
Stuarts  had  not  paid  much  respect  to  their  obligations^  and 
were  quite  prepared  to  repudiate  inconvenient  liabilities. 
Still,  the  expansion  of  the  public  economy  made  it  im- 
possible to  avoid  some  floating  charges.  At  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Revolution  in  16S9  the  debt  stood  at  a  little 
over  one  million  (jf  1,054,925) ;  in  1691  it  had  risen  to 
;f3, 1 30,000,  bearing  an  interest  charge  of  jf 23 2,000,  An 
Act  was  passed  in  the  next  year  which  is  regarded  by 
Macau  lay  as  the  origin  of  the  National  Debt,  and  which 
provided  that  X  1,000,000  should  be  borrowed  on  the 
security  of  the  beer  and  other  liquor  duties.  The  yield 
of  these  taxes  was  to  form  a  fund  for  the  payment  of 
interest,  with  the  proviso  that  as  each  subscriber  died  his 
annuity  was  to  be  divided  among  the  survivors  until  their 
number  was  reduced  to  seven,  when  as  each  annuitant 
died  his  share  would  lapse  to  the  State. ^  The  necessities 
of  the  war  with  France  compelled  further  borrowing.  The 
funded  debt  is  first  mentioned  in  1694.  In  that  year  the 
*  Macauky,  Ilist  0/  England,  u*  398. 
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Bank  of  England  was  founded,  and  lent  its  subscribed 
capital,  ;^ 1, 200,000,  to  the  Government  at  the  rate  of  8  per 
cent,  which,  with  an  allowance  of  i^4»ooo  for  management 
made  a  total  charge  of  ^fi' 100,000  per  annum,  The  con- 
nexion thus  formed  between  the  Bank  and  the  Whig 
party  continued  as  an  influence  in  politics  for  several 
years.^ 

At  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  (1697)  the  debt  had  reached 
;£^2 1,500,000,  but  in  the  four  succeeding  years  of  peace  it 
was  reduced  to  iJ^  16400,000  The  East  India  Connpany 
had  lent  £2pQOpoo  at  S  per  cent,  in  169S,  which  sum  was 
applied  to  paying  other  obligations.  There  was  thus  a 
reduction  of  about  ;£"  1,2 50,000  per  annum  during  peace,  as 
against  the  increase  of  j£"3, 500,000  per  annum  during  the 
longer  war  period,  a  state  of  things  that  we  shall  find 
repeated  at  several  subsequent  stages  of  the  history. 
During  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  the  debt  rose 
at  the  rate  of  over  ;i^3 ,000^000  yearly,  until  at  the  Peace 
of  Utrecht  (1713)  it  came  to  i^S 3,680,000.^ 

During  the  peace  period,  which,  with  a  couple  of  slight 
exceptions,  extended  fronn  1 7 1 3  to  1 739,  the  movement  of 
the  debt  was  not  uniform.  In  the  first  ten  years  owing  to 
the  South  Sea  Bubble,  the  war  with  Spain,  and  the  method 
of  dealing  with  taxation,  it  increased  to  jf  55,200,000.  Then 
during  the  remaining  sixteen  years  of  peace,  under  the 
prudent  administration  of  Walpole,  some  reduction  was 
made,  so  that  in  1740  the  amount  was  just  under 
j^47,ooo,ooo,  or  an  annual  diminution  of  j£'500,00Q. 

*  Mflcautay,    Hht.    ii.    479 ;    Rogers,    First  Nine   Years  &f  tkg    B&mk  «f 

'One  curious  item,  the  oldest  of  all,  and  hence  sometimes  regarded  as  the 
origiri  of  the  debt,  was  added  m  1 706.  The  Cabal  Government  of  Charles  IL 
had  in  1672  seized  on  the  Goldsmiths'  loans  to  the  Exchequer,  a  proceeding 
known  as  the  *  shiitiing  of  the  EitchequLT,'  and  bad  simply  paid  interest  on  the 
amount  of  ^t  ^328,000  detained.  In  16S3  even  the  interest  was  stopped.  Le^ 
prnceedings  were  taken  by  the  sufferers,  and  after  a  series  of  trials  the  House 
of  Lords  decided  in  their  favour  ;  but  by  an  Act  of  1699  it  was  provided  ibaf 
after  December  35th,  1705,  onc4mlf  the  amount  (^^664,000)  should  be  added 
to  the  existing  debt,  to  bear  intexest  at  6  per  centt 
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5J  2.  This  first  half-cent ory  of  the  debt^s  existence  pre- 
sents several  points  of  financial  interest  The  effect  of  war 
in  adding  to  debt,  to  be  a  little  reduced  during  the  succeeding 
peace,  has  been  noticed,  A  more  important  feature  is  the 
gradual  introduction  of  funded  debt  Annuities,  tontineSj 
anticipations  of  taxes,  and  floating  or  temporary  liabilities 
tend  to  be  absorbed  in  the  now  established  form  of  capital 
advances  for  interest  The  various  separate  debt  accounts 
become  blended  in  one  indistinguishable  charge.  '  The 
Aggregate  Fund  was  established  in  1715  and  the  South  Sea 
and  general  Funds  in  the  following  yean  To  each  of  these 
funds  a  variety  of  branches  of  revenue  were  appropriated 
.  .  .  and  each  of  them  was  charged  with  the  payment  of 
certain  annuities  then  due  by  the  public.  The  united 
surplus  of  these  funds  formed  the  basis  of  the  sinking  fund 
established  in  1716.*^  This  is  the  first  appearance  of  the 
system  which,  at  a  later  time  and  in  a  different  form,  was 
regarded  as  the  most  effective  agency  for  reducing  debt 
The  primitive  sinking  fund,  usually  called  *  WalpoleV  ^'as 
really  due  to  Stanhope,  It  proved  of  little  service  for  the 
purpose  to  which  it  was  applied,  as  it  depended  on  the 
existence  of  a  surplus  whether  debt  would  be  redeemed, 
and  the  contraction  of  new  liabilities  would  always  render 
nugatory  the  payments  made  towards  redemption. 

The  first  instances  of  the  process  know  as  *  conversion  * 
also  occur  in  this  period.  In  17 14  the  legal  rate  of  interest 
had  been  reduced  from  6  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent,  and  three 
years  later  a  like  reduction  was  made  on  the  interest  of  the 
public  debt  Again  in  1727  a  further  reduction  from  5  per 
cent  to  4  per  cent  was  made,  by  which  a  saving  of  ^^400,000 
per  annum  was  realised.  The  good  effect  of  W a  1  pole's 
financial  management  was  proved  by  the  high  price  that 
the  funds  had  reached.  A  3  per  cent  loan  issued  in  1727 
stood  ^i  par  in  1736^  and  in  the  next  year  at  107.  Under 
such  conditions  it  is  plain  that  the  whole  redeemable  debt 
might  have  been  reduced  to  3  per  cent  or  even  lowen 
^  Katnillon,  64. 
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Political  expediency,  which  made  it  an  object  to  favour  the 
fandholders,  who  were  strong  supporters  of  the  Hano\Trian 
dynasty,  pi-evented  this  useful  measure, 

§  3.  The  war  of  1759-48  had  the  usual  effect  of  increas- 
ing indebtedness.       After  the  conclusion   of  peace   it  wa> 
found  that  jC3Ii300,ooo  had  been  added  to  the  previous  in- 
cumbrances, bringing  the  total  amount  to  over  j£'7S,cxx>,000. 
The  return  of  peace  gave  an  opening  for  the  apphcation  of 
financial  management,  Pelham  in  1749  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing a  conversion  scheme,  which  may  be  regarded   as  the 
forerunner  of  the  modern  arrangements  of  the  kind,     in- 
terest 00  part  of  the  debt  was  reduced  to  3i  per  cent,  for 
seven  years,  and  3  per  cent,  afterwards.  Next  year  that  on 
the  remainder  was  reduced  to  3I  per  cent  for  five  years^and 
3  per  cent  afterwards.     The  fundholders  at  first  dissented, 
but  the  high  price  of  stock  made  it  their  advantage  to  accept 
the  conditions.     The  consolidated  3  per  cent,    stock  was 
established  in  1751,  and  existed  till  the  conversion  of  188S 
as  the  principal  part  of  the  debt     Its  price  in    175Z  was 
io6f ,  the  highest  point  it  ever  reached.     The  sluggish  con- 
dttion  of  trade,  and  the  difHculty  of  finding  good  invest- 
ments sufficiently  explain  the  existence  of  so  high  a  price. 

Up  to  1756  the  debt  had  been  reduced  about  ;£^6,ooo,ooo 
and  stood  at  ^^7  2,200,000  when  the  Seven  Years'  War  com* 
menced.  Expenditure  at  once  rose  so  much  as  to  lead  to 
borrowing,  which  continued  until,  at  the  close  of  the  w^r 
in  1763,  the  funded  debt  was  i^i  22,600,000  with  a  floating 
debt  of  about  ;f  14,000,000.  The  consequences  of  the  war 
were  apparent  in  the  position  of  the  Exchequer  for  some 
years  afterwards  In  1766  the  funded  debt  had  risen 
to  ;f  129,500,000  with  a  further  unfunded  one  of  over 
;f  10,000,000.  The  succeeding  years  of  peace  allowed  of 
small  reductions,  coming  in  all  to  about  jf  10,000,000  in 
177s,  when  the  funded  debt  was  ;f  125,000,000  and  the 
floating  one  ;£"4, 150,000,  or  a  total  of  almost  jf  130,000,00a 
As  might  be  expected,  the  American  war  of  Independence 
added   seriously   to  this   burden*     At  the  conclusion    of 
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the  Peace  of  Versailles  (17S3)  the  total  debt  was  over 
jf  238^000,000  or  an  annual  increase  of  about  ;t  13,500,000* 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  war  the  strain  on  English 
credit  was  shown  by  the  low  price  obtained  for  the  loans 
of  that  period. 

Pitt's  first  administration  dates  from  17S3,  and  its  earlier 
part,  which  may  be  called  the  peace  one,  and  which  ended 
with  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  France,  did  not  accom- 
plish much  in  the  direction  of  diminishing  the  capital  of 
the  debt  In  1786  the  new  Sinking  Fund  was  established, 
and  by  1793  it  had  redeemed  about  jf  10,250,000,  leaving  a 
net  capital  charge  of  ;t 228^000^000. 

The  characteristics  of  the  second  half  century  of  the  debt 
history  are  found  in  the  great  growth  of  botii  capital  amount 
and  interest  charge.  After  taking  into  account  the  small 
repayments  in  time  of  peace,  there  remained  a  net  addition 
of  ;f  180,000,000  in  the  fifty- four  years  1739-1792,  while  the 
annual  payment  for  interest  had  risen  from  jf 2 ,000,000  to 
nearly  ;£"9>Soo,ooo  in  the  same  period.  The  terms  of 
borrowing  varied,  but  up  to  1780  the  loans  were  usually 
issued  at  par ;  their  capital  therefore  represented  the 
amount  really  received,  though  they  were  accompanied  by 
small  annuities  for  terms  of  years,  or  other  special  favours. 
Lotteries  were  also  combined  with  the  loans,  subscribers 
to  an  issue  of  stock  receiving  tickets.  In  1781,  however,  a 
loan  of  jf  12,000,000  was  raised  at  the  rate  of  ;£"i5o  of  3  per 
cent  and  £2$  of  4  per  cent,  stock  for  £iQO  paid,  or  a  total 
capital  of  ;^2 1,000,000.  The  result  of  adopting  this  system 
was  to  add  nearly  ;^2S,ooo,ooo  to  the  nominal  capital  of  the 
debt  without  any  corresponding  receipt  It  was  probably 
due  to  the  fear  entertained  by  subscribers  that  their  stock 
would  on  the  return  of  better  times  undergo  a  reduction  of 
interest,  and  also  to  the  preference  of  the  government  for  a 
large  3  per  cent  stock.  As  mentioned  above,  the  sinking- 
fund  policy  which  so  powerfully  affected  the  course  of  the 
debt  was  started  at  this  time,  though  its  influence  was  not 
as  yet  very  noticeable. 
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§  4.  By  far  the  most  important  and  critical  peric 
development  of  the  debt  is  that  during  the  protn 
struggle  with  France»  first  under  the  Revolutionafy  go^ 
ment  and  afterwards  under  Napoleon  L  Wlthatil 
abnormal  expenditure  of  the  twenty-three  years  1793-. 
the  sinking  fund  of  1786  would  have  automaticatly  ii 
out  the  comparatively  small  capital  liability  ;  and  the  1 
growth  of  British  industry,  free  as  it  would  have  been 
the  oppressive  taxation  that  Pitt  was  compelled  to  im 
would  have  made  the  operation  practically  unfelt 
whole  financial  system  of  Great  Britain  has  been  profou 
affected,  but  the  present  debt  is  the  most  prominei 
these  results,  ^M 

From  the  outbreak  of  war  (1793)  to  the  peace  of  ^1 
(1802)  loans  were  required  in  every  financial  year* 
amounts,  at  first  small,  rose  with  the  great  outlay  tha 
continuance  of  hostilities  made  necessary,  till  in  1 797 
capital  funded  was  over  ^^67 ,000,000,  the  actual  sum 
tained  for  this  acknowledgment  of  debt  being  jf 44,000 
As  nearly  ;f 7 ,000,000  were  redeemed  by  the  sinking  i 
in  that  year,  the  net  increase  of  debt  was  somewhat 
j^6O|OO0iO0O.  In  the  other  years  the  additional  debt 
tracted  was  not  nearly  so  large,^  but  the  effect  of 
methods  pursued  was  shown  in  the  amount  of  debt  a 
conclusion  of  peace.  It  was  just  ;^ 5 00,000,000,  an  inci 
of  over  ;£^270,ooo,ooo  since  the  opening  of  war  in  1 79; 
;t 27,000,000  per  annum.     The  sinking  fund   had  be 

^  The  foilfiwiQg  w^ts  the  capiul  funded  fo;  e;ich  ye&r  beiwcen  1793-1S 
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paid  off  £57,000,000  of  the  debt  incurred,  which  must  be 
added  to  the  other  liabilities  of  the  time.  The  principal 
cause  of  this  great  addition  was  the  unwillingness  to  impose 
taxes  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  For  the  four  years 
1793-7  th^  total  amount  raised  in  taxation  was  £7O,ooOjO0O, 
or  £17,500^000  on  the  yearly  average^  while  for  the  four 
years  1799-1802  it  was  £134,750,000,  or  an  increase  of 
92  J  per  cent 

The  short  peace  did  not  allow  of  any  reductions  in  ex- 
pense, and  on  the  recommencement  of  war  the  borrowing 
system  was  again  appliedj  though  not  to  so  large  an 
extent  At  the  opening  of  the  year  1816  the  funded  debt 
was  £816,000,000,  with  a  floating  one  of  £60,000,000,  show- 
ing a  total  increase  of  £360,000,000,  or  over  £25,000,000 
per  annum.  This  comparatively  satisfactory  result,  not- 
withstanding the  immense  expenditure  of  the  Peninsular 
War,  is  explicable  by  reference  to  the  much  heavier  taxa* 
tion  imposed-  The  income  tax  was  in  full  operation ^  and 
the  tax  revenue  rose  from  £37,250,000  in  1803  to 
£75.500,000  in  1815.  Mn  Gladstone  has  asserted  that  the 
early  adoption  of  the  income  tax  would  have  saved  the 
necessity  of  borrowing,  since  the  annual  expenditure  apart 
from  the  debt  charge  would  in  the  later  years  have  been 
met  by  the  receipts  from  taxation.^  Whether  this  would 
have  been  possible  may  be  a  matter  of  dispute^  but  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  system  of  loans  was  carried  to 
excess. 

From  the  facts  just  noticed  we  can  see  clearly  the  defects 
in  the  method  of  finance  during  this  trying  period.  They 
are:  (l)  the  dislike  to  impose  sufficient  taxation,  a  feeling 
very  natural  on  political  grounds,  but  indefensible  from  the 
purely  financial  point  of  view.  Instances  of  this  error  occur 
chiefly  in  the  earlier  years*  (2)  An  undue  reliance  on  the 
purely  illusory  expedient  of  a  sinking  fund^  which,  taking 
the  most  favourable  view,  increased  the  expense  of  manage- 
ment and  deranged  the  loan  market.  (3)  The  system  of 
1  FitmHcia/  Siat^meHiSi  16. 
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borrowing  at  a  higher  nominal  capital  than  the  amount 
actually  receivod,  thereby  preventing,  or  at  least  hindering, 
future  conversions  of  debt  fl 

§  5.  The  French  wars  brought  the  English  debt  to  nP 
max i mum  point.  Since  that  date  there  has  been  some, 
though  insufficient  reduction  of  iL  The  whole  course  of 
treatment  has  tended  towards  the  adoption  of  a  sounder 
and  more  careful  policy,  guided  in  a  great  degree  by  the 
influence  of  theory.  The  criticisms  of  Hamilton  and 
Ricardo^  exposed  completely  the  sinking* fund  fallacy. 
As  the  result  of  careful  inquiry  it  was  settled,  in  1819^ 
that  a  real  surplus  of  iTs ,000,000  annually  should  be  pre- 
served ;  but  after  various  difficulties  and  changes,  the 
sinking-fund  as  a  positive  institution  was  abolished  in 
i829»  whatever  actual  surplus  existed  at  the  end  of  each 
financial  year  being  marked  off  for  redemption  of  debt 
The  continuance  of  peace  enabled  the  method  of  conver- 
sion to  be  tried  with  effect,  though  the  field  of  operations 
was  limited  by  the  mistaken  policy  of  borrowing  in  a 
3  per  cent  stock  with  a  high  nominal  capital.  In  1 822 
;^i  52,000,000  of  5  per  cent,  stock  was  converted  into  4  per 
cents.,  and  in  1830  further  reduced  to  3i  per  cents.  The 
old  5  per  cent  stock  (76,250,000)  was  reduced  to  3 J  per 
cent,  to  which  rate  a  small  balance  of  4  per  cents,  (about 
j^ 1 0^000,000)  was  also  reduced  in  1834* 

One  of  the  most  discreditable  periods  in  English  finat 
was  that  between  1850  and  1840.  Hardly  any  fis 
reforms  were  carried  out,  and  the  debt  was  increased 
budget  deficits.  Its  amount  in  1841  was  jf 792,000,000, 
nearly  j{^8,ooo,ooo  more  than  in  1830.  The  firmer  adminis- 
tration of  Peel  restored  the  finances.  A  surplus  was  pro- 
cured by  the  revived  income  tax,  and  a  fall  in  the  rate  of 
interest  made  it  possible  in  1844  to  convert  the  3|  percent 
stock — i^248,ooo,OOo^into  ^}  per  cent,  for  ten  years  and 

'  Hamilton's  Inquiry  was  published  id  1813,  suid  Ricardo's  Msiay  9m  , 
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3  per  cent  afterwards.  The  attempt  made  by  Gladstone,  in 
1853^  to  create  a  2|  per  cent  stock%  proved  a  failure,  owing 
to  the  rise  in  interest  and  the  pressure  of  the  Crimean  War 
(1854-5),  This  latter  event  supplied  further  illustration  of 
the  operation  of  war  on  indebtedness  ;  though  the  progress 
of  wiser  views  as  to  the  treatment  of  extraordinary  ex- 
penditure was  evidenced  by  the  increased  taxation  ^  which 
contributed  the  larger  part  of  the  total  war  expenditure 
(;f 70,000,000),  leaving  only  i^34jOOO,ax>  to  be  added  to  the 
debt 

§  6,  For  nearly  half*a-century  (185S-1899)  no  important 
increase  in  debt  took  placei  and  the  growth  of  wealth  made 
the  weight  of  the  existing  charge  much  less  oppressive. 
Moreover  though  there  was  no  energetic  action  for  the 
repayment  of  the  debt*  the  influence  of  the  reformed 
sinking-fund,  the  terminable  annuities,  and  conversion  pro- 
duced a  decided  effect  on  both  capital  and  interest:  in 
fact  during  this  period  the  history  of  the  debt  consists  in 
an  account  of  their  operation. 

When  the  sinking-fund  theory  was  abandoned,  the  old 
rule  still  applied  by  which  the  surplus  remaining  in  the 
Exchequer  at  the  end  of  each  financial  year  passed  to 
the  Commissioners  for  the  redemption  of  the  debt  If 
large  surpluses  were  realised  year  after  year,  this  would  be 
a  satisfactory  method,  but  with  accurate  balancing  of  receipts 
and  expenses  it  is  of  little  service,  A  considerable  excess 
of  receipts  over  expenditure  gives  rise  to  a  cry  for  remission 
of  taxation  that  is  not  easily  withstood.  Hence  the  need 
for  marking  off  some  special  funds  for  the  payment  of  debt 
Sir  S.  Northcote's  sinking-fund  measure  (1875),  by  which 
an  amount  of  i^2 8,000,000  annually  was  permanently  set 
apart  for  this  end,  is  the  most  obvious  course.  Unfortu- 
nately  it  is  very  easy  to  find  plausible  reasons  for  cut- 
ting down  the  sum  so  fixed.  Under  Lord  Goschen  the 
^28^000,000  became  first  ;f 26,000,000  and  then  only 
£25,ooO|000,  a    sum    which   left    a    comparatively  small 
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margin  over  the  interest  and  terminable  annuity  payments 
but  which  was  again  reduced  by  Sir  M.  Hicks- Beach  in 
1S99  to  £"23,000,000.* 

The  method  of  redeeming  debt  by  the  use  of  terminable 
annuities  was  on  the  whole  more  effective.  In  their  com- 
mencement public  debts  were  often  raised  by  annuities 
in  various  forms,^  and  during  the  Revolutionary  and 
Napoleonic  wars  the  system  of  adding  long  annuities  to  the 
funded  loans  was  adopted,  the  periods  being  so  arranged 
as  to  all  terminate  in  zS6o.  By  this  system  a  consider- 
able relief  was  gained  when  the  date  of  expiry  was 
reached.  As  an  effective  method  of  redemption  fresh  ter- 
minable annuities  have  been  created,  and  an  equivalent 
amount  of  stock  cancelled.  The  largest  creations  were  in 
1S68  and  1884.  In  the  former  year  ^^24,000,000  of  savings- 
bank  stock  was  cancelled,  and  an  annuity  of  ;t  1,760,000 
substituted.  In  1884  Chancery  stock  to  the  amount  of 
j^40,ooo,ooo,  and  over  £30,000,000  of  Post  Office  savings 
bank  stock,  were  similarly  treated,  with  the  result  that  the 
funded  debt  was  brought  within  more  moderate  limits. 
In  1860-1  its  total  amount  was  £788,970,799.  After 
thirty  years  it  stood  In  1890-1  at  £579,472,082,  or  almost 
£210,000,000  less.  On  the  other  hand,  the  terminable 
annuities  had  risen  in  capital  value  from  £16,500,000  to 
£68,500,000,  an  increase  of  £52,000,000*  In  1889  the 
funded  debt  had  risen  to  £583,186,305,  owing  to  a  re- 
duction of  floating  charges,  while  the  terminable  annuities 
were  reduced  to  a  capital  value  of  £36,2 50,000, 

Within  the  last  fifteen  years  the  agency  of  conversion 
has  also  been  employed  with  success.  Mr.  Childers's  con- 
version scheme  of  1884,  by  which  2i  or  2f  per  cent,  stock 
might,  at  the  option  of  the  holder^  be  obtained  for  the 
existing  3  per  cents.,  with  an  increased  capital  of  2  or  8 


'  By  the  budget  of  1S94  *n  aggregate  sum  of  /a,  133,000  was  placed  on  the 
reduce<i  sinking  fund,  thus  lowering  still  more  the  amount  devoted  in  that  yeatt 
tQ  the  fedemption  of  debt. 

*  See  i  t,  &nd  ch.  6,  |  2^  of  preseot  Book. 
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per  cent,  according  to  the  stock  chosen,  failed  to  attract. 
Only  ^21,648,000  of  stock  was  offered  for  conversion 
(more  than  half  of  it  from  public  offices).  But  the  failure 
of  this  attempt  prepared  the  way  for  Lord  Goschen's  success 
in  1888*  The  principles  adopted  by  him  were:  (i)  the 
creation  of  a  single  new  stock>  so  that  holders  were  not 
confused  by  having  to  choose ;  (2)  the  avoidance  of  any 
addition  to  capital ;  (5)  the  use  of  the  most  effective  tech- 
nical methods,  such  as  conversion  without  expressed  con- 
sent^  where  this  course  was  legal,  commission  to  agents  for 
the  trouble  imposed  on  them,  and  a  small  concession  in 
the  substitution  of  quarterly  for  half-yearly  payments  of 
interest  These  contrivances,  together  with  the  persistent 
low  rate  of  interest,  enabled  the  conversion  to  be  carried 
out  with  complete  success.  The  whole  mass  of  3  percent 
stock,  amounting  to  jf  558,000,000,  was  converted,  or  paid 
off,^  A  new  stock,  bearing  interest  at  2|  till  1903,  and  at 
2^  from  that  date  for  twenty  years,  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  older  5  per  cents.,  and  a  relief  in  interest  to  the  amount 
of  i^i\4O0,000  annually  has  been  secured,  with  the  certainty 
of  an  equal  gain  in  1903,  As  an  incident  of  the  process 
the  floating  debt  became  larger,  and  amounted  in  1891  to 
jC36,ooo,ooo  or  more  than  double  the  normal  level  But 
by  d^rees  the  greater  part  of  this  sum  was  funded,  so 
that  in  April,  1S99,  the  floating  debt  was  only  jf8, 133,000, 
§  7,  A  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  debt  began 
with  the  outbreak  of  the  South  African  War  in  October 
1899,  It  was  at  first  believed  that  the  cost  would  be 
small — jC(  0,000,000  being  the  earliest  estimate — and  the 
only  provision  made  was  an  issue  of  £8,000*000  in  Ex- 

*  The  I0UI  was  compoied  as  Ibllowsi — 

c 

Consob     ,,.    .*.    .,.     323,oc30,ooo 

Reduced  Threes      ,..        69,000,000 

New  Thre<js     ,.,     ,„      166,000,000 
About  ;£58,oop,ooo  was  held  by  govenuncQC  d«pKftmtf]it%  leaving  ;f  50(^000,000 
m  the  hands  of  the  public. 

The  amount  for  which  payment  was  demanded  was  very  small ;  in  the  case 
of  the  *  new  threes/  only  jC76i,ooO|  or  less  than  |  per  ccnt» 
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chequer  Bills*  By  the  close  of  the  financial  year  1899- J900 
the  real  character  of  the  contest  was  better  understcKxi,  and 
a  war  loan  for  ^30,000,000  was  issued  with  an  appeal  to 
patriotic  sentiment,  to  run  for  ten  years,  bearing  3  per 
cent  interest  at  the  price  of  j^pS  loj.,  or  ij  per  cent 
discount  Further  issues,  in  the  form  of  Exchequer 
Bonds,  with  3  per  cent  interest,  and  redeemable,  some  in 
1903,  and  the  remainder  in  1905,  folio wed»  These  repre- 
sented a  capital  debt  charge  of  jf 24,000,000.  In  1901  it 
was  evident  that  the  expedient  of  creating  unfunded  debt 
had  been  carried  to  its  utmost  limit,  and  accordingly  one 
of  the  features  of  the  budget  proposals  of  that  year  was 
the  issue  of  ;Cto,ooo,Ooo  of  the"  ordinary  Consols  at  the 
price  of  £94  los.  or  a  discount  of  si  P^r  cent  As  the 
war  continued  during  the  first  months  of  1902,  another  loan 
in  Consols  to  the  amount  of  ^^3 2, 000,000  was  arranged  at 
the  fixed  price  of  £g$  los,,  giving  a  discount  of 
;£^2,o8o,ooo  on  the  whole  amount^  Even  the  conclusion 
of  peace  did  not  relieve  the  country  from  the  necessity 
of  contracting  this  fresh  liability,  though  it  was  hoped  that 
a  part  of  the  funds  obtained  by  it  might  be  available  for 
the  repayment  of  debt  During  the  years  1899-1902 
there  was  also  a  suspension  of  the  operations  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  debt  which  provided  a  further  resource  of 
between  four  and  ^ve  millions  a  year.  The  net  result 
has  been  a  decided  increase  in  all  the  different  forms  of 
indebtedness.     The  floating  debt  has  somewhat  increased ; 

^  The  following  BJt  the  details  of  the  different  loans ; —  ^| 

National  War    Loan   ;^3o,ooo^ocx>,    2{   per  cent,    miere^   redeemaMt 

April  5th,  1910^  Issued  at  /9S  los.  ok. 
Exchequer  Bonds,  ^10,000,000,  3  per  cent  interest,  redeemable  August 

7th,  1903,  issued  at  £g$. 
Exchequer  Bonds,  ;f  3^000, 000,  3  per  cent,  interest,  redeemable  December 

7th,  1905,  issued  at  jC9^  ^^"  "<^* 
Exchequer  Bonds,  ;^i  1,000^000,  3  percent,  inlerestj  redeemable  December 

7th,  1905,  issued  at  ^97,  jj,  4^, 
Consols,  j£"6o,ooo,ooo,  issued  at  ^94  iqj. 

„         ;^32,000>000,        „       ,,  £^$  tos. 
Treasury  Bills  in  various  amounts.    Total  for  Waf  purposes,  j^'ij^ooOjOOCX 
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the  Exchequer  Bonds  and  the  ^^3 0,000^000  war  loan  repre- 
sent short  term  loans  of  a  class  better  known  in  American 
than  in  English  finance.  The  terminable  annuities  have 
been  raised  to  j^6o,ooo,ooo  by  the  provisions  of  the  Budget 
of  1899.*  But  the  funded  debt^  though  relieved  by  the 
adjustment  just  mentioned,  has  had  two  large  issues  of 
Consols  added  to  it  In  short,  the  total  charge  on  March 
31st,  1902,  was  ^747,876,000,  an  increase  of  jt6o,ooo,ooo 
over  the  total  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  preceding  details  afford  certain  obvious  points  for 
criticism.  First,  there  is  the  large  profx>rtion  of  the  war 
expenses  supplied  by  borrowing,  Some  difficulty  exists 
as  to  the  exact  figures,  but  it  is  well  within  the  mark  to 
say  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  extraordinary  outlay 
has  been  met  out  of  loans,  a  position  that  compares  un- 
favourably with  the  similar  case  of  the  Crimean  War. 
Next,  there  is  the  curious  policy  of  issuing  loans  at  a  fixed 
discount,  instead  of  inviting  tenders,  or  so  arranging  the 
interest  that  the  par  value  should  be  obtained.  Finally^ 
there  is  the  question  whether  all  the  issues  should  not 
have  been  in  the  form  of  a  single  uniform  stocky  which 
would  command  a  better  price,  and  if  issued  at  3  per  cent* 
would  in  a  short  time  be  ready  for  conversion*  But  the 
most  interesting  question  is  one  of  the  immediate  future, 
viz,  the  method  and  extent  of  the  proceedings  for  redemp- 
tion, A  good  deal  of  stock  will  be  ready  for  treatment  in 
the  years  1905  and  1910.  Much,  however,  must  depend  on 
the  market  price  of  Consols,  and  therefore  the  agencies  of 
redemption  will  have  to  be  kept  in  an  elastic  form.  In 
any  case  there  has  been  a  clear  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  two  or  three  years  of  war  will  undo  the  work  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  peace*^ 

*  This  operation  consisted  in  the  cancelling  of  ^28,000,000  of  Consols  and 
Lhc  subsdiuiion  of  two  aTLQuities  armnged  to  empire  in  1923. 

'  The  figure  of  j^747, 876,000*  given  above  as  the  debt  burden  in  1902,  h 
slightly  higher  than  th$it  of  [SS4,  which  was  ^746,424,000.  The  incliision  of 
the  latest  loan  of  jf^ljOOo^Ooo  wuuld  bring  ns  back  to  1S73  with  its  total  of 

jt779»322»O00, 
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§  8.  Looking  back  on  the  course  of  the  English  debt,  it 
is  very  plain  that  its  growth  has  been  altogether  due  to 
war  expenditure,   while  its  continued  existence   must  be 
largely  attributed  to  financial  weakness,     A  comparison  of 
the  debt  incurred  during  each  war  with  the  amount  paJd 
off  m    each    succeeding    peace    establishes    this.       Ov*er 
£600,000,000  was  added  in  the  great  war  (1793—1815); 
hardly  ^^75, 000,000  was  paid  off  in  the  forty  years*  peace. 
The  Crimean  War  added  jC 34,000,000  ;  it  took  twelve  years 
of  peace  to  pay  off  this  sum*    The  South  African  War 
has  increased  the  capital  of  the  debt  by  / 1 6d,ocx>^ooo.     It 
is  safe  to  say  that  twenty  years  of  unbroken  peace  will 
hardly    suffice    to    remove  this    extra    burden.     Greater 
vigour  in  the  use  of  terminable  annuities,  the  maintenance; 
of  larger  surpluses,  and  above  all  a  wider  employment  ofj 
direct  taxation  in  the  form  of  income,  property^and  inherit- 
ance taxes  are  the  means  by  which  better  results  might 
be  obtained.     The  pressure  of  the  debt,  however  calculated, 
is  too  light  to  justify  such  remissness.    When  we  remember 
that  each  million  of  debt  redeemed  means  the  power  of 
perinanently  remitting  as  much  taxation  as  is  represented 
by   its   interest    charge    we    can    better  understand    the 
advantage  of  an  energetic  policy  in  regard  to  it. 


I 


CHAPTER    IV 

HISTORY     OF     THE     FRENCH     DEBT,     INDEBTEDNESS     IN 
OTHER  COUNTRIES 


§  I.  A  NATURAL  division  of  the  history  of  the  French 

debt  is  that  into  two  parts;  the  former  dealing  with  the 
borrowing  tender  the  Monarchy,  and  the  latter  with  that 
under  the  system  founded  during  the  Revolution.  The 
history  of  the  various  loans  previous  to  the  present  century 
has  been  concisely  described  as  *  a  history  of  bankruptcies/* 
All  forms  of  loans  were  tried  ;  and  all  possible  methods  of 
evasion  were  used  to  escape  repayment.  The  costly  wars 
and  the  internal  disturbances  of  the  country  partly  explain 
this  course  of  policy,  but  ignorance  of  financial  and 
economic  conditions  was  the  great  cause.  Forced  reduc- 
tions of  debt  and  debasements  of  the  currency  were 
frequently  employed.  An  extensive  revision  was  carried 
out  by  Sully  in  1604,  and  further  reductions  were  made 
by  Mazarin.  Colbert's  administration  introduced  some 
system  into  this  part  of  finance,  but  after  his  death  the 
older  confusion  reappeared*  One  of  the  eflfects  of  the 
Mississippi  scheme  was  a  consolidation  of  the  diverse 
forms  of  the  debt,  and  a  reduction  of  its  amount  to  a  sum, 
estimated  at  1,700,000,000  livres^  with  an  annual  charge  of 
48,000,000  livres.* 

'  Viihrer,  i.  32a  Cp,  Ebrenberg's  account  of  Spankb  finarice  m  the 
16th  century.  *  Es  trieb  retumgiilps  atis  einer  Kriais*  in  die  andere, 
Staat&bankcrott  und  Zwangsconjiolidfliion  wurden  gewohnliche  Finftnimittel,  * 
Zeitalter  dtr  Fuggtr^  \u  259. 

^  th.  i,  iSi,     The  estimat^^  however,  ajre  not  in  agreement.     lb.  i«  17$. 
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The  reign  of  Louis  XV.  (1715-1774)  was  marked  by 
fresh  loans  and  repeated  forced  reductions  of  the  capital 
debt.  In  1764  the  sum  of  the  different  liabilities  was 
2,360,000,000  Itvres  and  the  annual  charge  93,000,000 
livres  ;  at  his  death  the  total  annual  charge  was  1 20,000,000 
livres,  besides  a  floating  debt  of  235^000,000  livres.  The 
increasing  embarrassments  of  the  State,  which  might  have 
been  overcome  by  Turgot,  had  he  remained  in  office,  were 
at  least  the  proximate  cause  of  the  summoning  of  the 
States -General,  and  therefore  of  the  Revolution.^  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  submitted  by  the  committee  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  in  November,  17S9,  the  annual  debt 
charge  came  to  208,000,000  livres,  to  which  the  floating^ 
debt  had  to  be  added,^ 

§  2.  The  financial  difficulties  that  surrounded  the  revolu- 
tionary governments  led  to  large  issues  of  ass (g^^ais^  and  to 
a  consolidation  of  the  public  debt  on  a  plan  arranged  by 
Cambon  (August,  1793),  By  it  all  debt  was  to  he  inscribed 
in  a  *  Grand-book,^  which  was  to  be  the  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  claim.  The  redeemable  debt  with  5  per  cent  in- 
terest was  first  so  treated,  and  the  annuities  were  afterwards 
added.  The  result  was  the  creation  of  an  annual  chaj^ge 
of  £yjOOOjOoo  (174,716,000  francs),  or  a  capital  debt  of 
£  1 40jOOO,ooo.  U  n  fort  una  tely ,  the  use  of  pape  r  m  oney  an  d 
forced  loans  destroyed  whatever  benefit  this  systematic 
treatment  might  have  conferred,  and  the  straits  of  the 
government  led  to  the  measure  of  1797  (  Vend/fniiiiri^Ann, 
v\X  by  which  two- thirds  of  the  debt  was  '  paid  oflf*  (?)  in 
bonds  to  be  exchanged  for  land,  and,  after  some  reductions 
for  confiscations,  the  balance  in  annual  interest  was  ascer 
tained  to  be  ^i,6oO|000  (40,216,000  francs),  representing  a 
capital  debt  of  £^32,000,000*  About  £250,000  was  added 
to  the  interest  charge  by  the  Directory,  so  that  by  the 


1 


^  Necker^s  policy  of  meeting  defictts  by  borrowing,  in  opposittofi  to  thu  ot 
Turgot's,  is  justly  contlemneil  by  Gomel,  Cames  Fnanci^res  dt  /a  ^AwJWitfa 
fraTtftihe^  i.  ch.  8. 

"  Viihrer,  I,  336*     But  see  for  A  higher  estimiite,  GomeU  i.  4S7-9« 
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opening  of  1800,  46,300jOOO  francs  was  the  annual  payment 
The  financial  administration  of  Napoleon  I.,  or  rather  of  his 
advisers  in  such  matters,  Gaud  in  and  Mollien,  had  two 
great  merits.  It  resisted  a!l  temptations  to  issue  incon- 
vertible paper  money,  and  it  steadily  refused  to  meet  war 
expenditure  by  the  method  of  borrowing.  The  result  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  position  of  the  public  debt  at  the  fall  of 
the  Empire.  In  April,  1S14,  the  interest  had  risen  to 
63iJ0O,O0O  francs  {£2,$ ^0,000).  After  allowing  for  the 
debts  of  the  annexed  provincesi  Ute  net  increase  was  less  than 
^^300,000  interest,  or  /6,ooo,ocx>  capital  In  qualification 
of  this  favourable  situation  the  immense  burdens  imposed 
on  France  and  other  countries  must  betaken  into  account 
The  Napoleonic  system  of  making  war  support  itself  was  a 
crushing  one  for  the  nations  subjected  to  its  operation,  and 
probably  far  heavier  than  a  well-managed  public  debt  would 
have  been.^ 

The  Government  of  the  Restoration  had  a  series  of 
difficult  financial  tasks  to  face*  It  had  to  meet  the  war 
indemnity  levied  on  France  by  the  allies  ;  it  had  to  com- 
pensate the  emigrants  ;  and  it  had  to  take  up  the  unpaid 
balance  of  the  Imperial  outlay.  It  handled  these  various 
problems  with  honesty  and  firmness,  refusing  altogether  to 
repudiate  the  debts  of  the  Empire,  as  some  of  its  supporters 
wished  The  principal  feature  of  debt  history  during  the 
period  181 5-1830  is  the  creation  of  new  debts  to  meet  the 
indemnities  and  other  outlay.  The  total  amount  required 
for  these  purposes  represented  an  annual  charge  of  over 
;f6,500,00G.*  A  second  noticeable  point  was  the  creation 
of  other  than  5  per  cent,  stock.  The  emigrants*  indemnity 
was  in  3  per  cent,  stock,  and  the  conversion  of  1824  was 
partly  in  4I  per  cents,  and  partly  in  3  per  cents.  At  the 
same  time  the  policy  of  redemption  was  efifectively  carried 
on*  The  annual  charge  was  reduced  by  54,000,000  francs 
{£2,l6opoo)t  and   conversion    removed    about    6,000,000 

^  On  the  debt  system  of  the  first  Empire,  see  Viihicr,  Li.  31-5^* 
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francs.  These  sums,  with  a  few  small  escheats  to  the  State 
practically  wiped  out  the  debt  existing  in  1814,  lea v^ing  that 
created  by  the  Restoration  Government  (though  it  was  not 
responsible  for  it)  as  the  actual  charge.  From  another 
point  of  view  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  fifteen  years  there  J 
was  a  net  increase  of  ;t4,ooo,ooo  interest*  The  capital  offl 
the  new  loans  amounted  to  nearly  ;^  132,000,000,  less  the 
sum  of  ;f43j0oo,ooo  redeemed,  or  a  net  capital  incre^^e 
of  about  jf  90,000,000. 

The  Orleanist  Government  commenced  its  career  by 
borrowing.  Its  first  loan  added  ;f 280,000  to  the  interest 
charge,  and  was  issued  in  5  per  cent  stock  at  84,  or  nearly 
6  per  cent  on  the  actual  sum  received.  Another  loan  of 
jt4,Ooo,OQ0  at  par  only  brought  in  £8oo,000.  Further  loan^ 
were  made,  in  order  to  clear  off  deficits,  to  prepare  for  war, 
and  to  carry  out  public  works,  but  the  redemption  ol 
existing  debt  was  also  carried  on,  so  that  against  jf  1, 500/300 
fresh  interest  created,  about  jf  1,000^000  was  redeemed* 
leaving  a  net  increase  of  £500,000  during  eighteen  years, 
but,  it  should  be  said,  years  of  profound  peace  during 
which  public  credit  stood  high.^  The  position  of  the  stocks 
over  3  per  cent  w^ould  have  easily  admitted  of  con  version^ 
without  any  increase  of  capital,  into  a  4  per  cent-  or  even 
3 J  per  cent  stock,  but  to  avoid  popular  hostility  this 
financially  prudent  course  was  not  taken*^ 

Short  as  was  the  duration  of  the  Second  Republic^  it 
added  /2,i20,O0o  to  the  interest  of  the  debt,  and  thi 
brought  the  total  charge  to  nearly  ;£'9. 200,000.  The  com^ 
plete  disorganisation  of  the  financial  system  and  the  hazard' 
ous  experiments  of  the  provisional  government  suflficiefitK 
account  for  this  state  of  things, 

^  In  1S45  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  of  the  sevcml  stocks  were ; 
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The  first  financial  performance  of  the  Second  Empire 
was  the  conversion  of  the  S  per  cent,  stocky  amounting  to 
;^  1 40,000,000,  into  4|  per  cent.,  with  a  gain  to  the  State  of 
£yQOjOOO  per  annum.  Less  than  ;f3,ooo,000  of  capital 
had  to  be  paid  to  dissenting  creditors.  But  the  manage- 
ment of  the  war  expenditure  was  not  so  satisfactory.  The 
total  cost  of  the  Crimean  War  to  France  was  ;<^66.ooo,ooo 
and  of  this  sum  jt6i,SO0j00O,  or  93  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
was  added  to  the  debt  Further  loans,  issued  much  under 
par,  followed  for  the  Italian  and  Mexican  wars*  The  total 
addition  to  the  debt  between  1852  and  July  1870  was 
represented  by  an  increased  interest  charge  of  ;f5, 160,000. 
Thus  the  annual  payment  had  risen  to  ;£'i 4400,000,  and  the 
capital  was  a  little  less  than  /^48o,OO0,O0O.  Even  more 
questionable  than  the  large  borrowing  was  the  conversion 
of  1S62,  by  which,  for  the  sake  of  a  premium,  the  4^  and 
4  per  cent,  stocks  were  converted  into  3  per  cents.,  with  a 
proportionally  increased  nominal  capital.  This  unjustifiable 
measure  gained  a  premium  of  ^^6,3 00,000  for  the  State,  but 
on  the  other  hand  it  increased  the  capital  of  the  debt  by 
almost  ;C64, 000,000,  and  precluded  the  hope  of  further 
speedy  conversion,^ 

§  3*  The  Franco-German  War  of  1870-1  is  as  marked  a 
period  in  the  development  of  the  French  debt  as  the  war 
with  Napoleon  1*  was  in  the  case  of  the  English  one. 
Its  first  effect  was  to  place  an  enormous  strain  on  the 
resources  of  the  new  government.  In  addition  to  the 
terrible  expense  and  sacrifice  due  to  the  military  operations 
there  was  the  indemnity  of  ^200,000,000  to  the  Germans. 
The  total  burden  imposed  on  the  State  has  been  esti- 
mated at  yf  393,000,000.  Of  that  sum  about  £340,000^000 
was  raised  through  loans  of  one  kind  or  othen  Nearly 
£60,000,000  was  received  from  the  Bank  of  France  by 
the  inconvertible  paper  issues.  Over  £40,000,000  was 
borrowed    in    1870,    and    two    great   loans^  the  first  of 


For  the  (ineuice  of  the  Second  Empire,  sec  Viihrer,  ii,  2§S«369. 
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;fSo,000,000,  the  second  of  £i20,OQOpoo,  were  raised  in 
1 87 1  and  1872,' 

The  debt  incurred  to  the  Bank  of  France  was  cleared 
off  by  annual  payments,  at  first  of  iIS^ooo,ooo,  and  after- 
wards of  ;f  6,000,000,  until  in  1879  the  whole  was  discharged* 
In  other  respects  the  treatment  of  the  debt  has  been  weaker. 
Fresh  loans  have  been  contracted  for  public  works,  and 
to  meet  budget  deficits.  M,  Freyci net's  plans  accounted 
for  a  large  part  of  this  increase  in  debt,  which  was  raised  in 
3  per  cent,  stock  terminable  after  seventy-five  years.  Thus 
a  new  category  of  debt  was  added  to  the  old  perpetual 
rentes,  with  a  nominal  capital  of  ;f  160,000,000,  an  interest 
charge  of  ;f 4,800,000,  and  a  further  charge  of  i^  1,000,000 
for  redemption.  The  old  5  per  cents,  were  converted  in 
1 8S5  into  4 J  per  cents,  without  any  increase  of  capital,  and 
merely  with  the  proviso  that  no  further  reduction  would  be 
attempted  for  ten  years.  In  1894  the  expiration  of  this  term 
and  the  high  price  of  the  stock  allowed  of  a  fresh  conversion 
into  3 J  per  cents,  which  was  successfully  completed.  Out 
of  a  total  capital  of  ;f 27 1,500^000,  only  £sSt7S^  was 
demanded  by  the  holders,  the  remainder  being  retained  at 
the  lower  interest*  In  this  way  the  State  gained  over 
;f 2 ,700,000  annually*  A  further  step  in  the  treatment  of 
this  stock  has  been  made  in  1902  by  M.  Rouvier's  measure 
for  its  reduction  to  3  per  cent,  accompanied  by  a  bonus  of 
I  per  cent  to  those  who  accept  the  conversion  ^  and  a 
guarantee  against  redemption  for  eight  years.     Besides  the 

*  The  loans  contracted  were  as  follows  % 

Nomiriol  capitnl  Amount  of 

Amount  received.             created.  interest. 

Date.               Millions  of  fnmcs.  Miilions  of  frmncs.  MillioriE  of  frmncsv 

Augustp  tS7D                   S04                       I J  327  39  *S 

October,   1870                   ao8                           25Q  tj 

June,  1 87 1                     2,293                       2.779  119 

July,   1872                      3,49^                       4,140  207 


8,496 


4 


\ 


400  S 


Total      6,803 

Cp*  Vuhrer,  il,  538  ;  Lcroy-Beaulleu>  il.  573-  For  a.  foil  Uea^tment  of  the 
finance  of  the  early  years  of  the  Third  RepubliCi  see  L^n  Say^  L^s  /^inaaa^ 
4f  ia  Fmute,  vok  J,  and  iL     His  account  b  fitst  hand  evidence. 
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reduction  in  interest  there  is  the  additional  advantage  of 
consoUdating  the  stock  with  the  larger  mass  of  existing 
3  per  cents. 

Notwithstanding  these  important  economies^  both  the 
annual  charge  and  the  capital  account  of  the  French  debt 
are  extremely  heavy.  The  consolidated  debt  amounts  to 
;t88o,ooOjOOO,  with  annual  interebt  of  nearly  jf 38,000,000. 
When  the  other  liabilities  are  added  we  get  the  enormous 
total  of  ;f  1 ,3OO,000,00Oj  involving  an  annual  cost  of 
jf  50,000^000,  of  which  about  jC3iSOO,ooo  is  applied  to  its 
redemption,* 

The  French  debt  is  by  far  the  largest  in  the  world, 
being  double  the  English  in  annual  charge,  and  over 
iJSoOjOoo.GOO  greater  in  capital  amount.  This  great  accu- 
mulation of  debt  has  been  altogether  the  work  of  the 
present  century,  A  comparison  with  the  English  debt  will 
show  the  steps  by  which  the  latter  has  been  approached 
and  then  passed.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  the  widen- 
ing distribution  of  renins  among  the  French  population. 
In  1830  the  holdings  of  stock  were  only  125,000  in  number. 
By  1869  they  had  increased  tenfold,  while  in  1S81  they 
numbered  more  than  4,000,000,  The  great  mass  of  the 
debt  is  in  the  hands  of  Frenchmen,  and  divided  among  all 
classes  of  society.  This>  though  in  some  respects  desirable, 
hampers  a  finance  minister  in  such  processes  as  conver- 
sion or  repayment,  as  the  fund  holders'  interest  is  at  once 

^  The  constitution  of  the  French  debt  on  Janutiry,  ist,  1901,  was  as  follows  t 


Interest. 

Capiul. 

Million  francs* 

Million  francs. 

Perpetual  Ernies  i\  per  cent. 

2376 

6j»g 

II            II      J        1* 

4S6 

15,311 

Redeemable  3  per  cents* 

1141 

3.8i2 

Floating  debt 

21 

l,i4S 

Annuities  for  life 

2168 

— 

Temiin&ble  annyitics^  &c. 

199^9 

3,139 

Total  l,24S*6  3O1O96 

The  conversion  of  the  3i  per  cent*  rmut  will  bring  the  general  3  per  centii 
to  i3|OOC>,ooOfOoo  frs*  The  capital  value  of  the  life  charges  cannot  be  put  %X 
less  than  25,000,000,000  frs. 
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powerful,  and    in    immediate  opposition    to    that    of    the 
State. 

Some  alleviation  of  the  burden  may  in  the  future  be 
reasonably  expected  from  (i)  the  gradual  redemption  of 
the  3  per  cent,  stock  created  since  1878,  a  process  to  be 
finished  in  1952,  and  (2)  from  the  falling  in  of  the  fa.il way 
property,  which,  as  we  saw,  will  happen  at  about  the  same 
time.*  But  the  benefits  to  be  thus  received  will  largely 
depend  on  the  methods  employed  in  the  next  fifty  years. 
If  deficits  are  allowed  to  continue,  if  injudicious  expen- 
diture is  carried  on,  and  if  new  public  works  are  started, 
it  is  certain  that  a  fresh  debt,  perhaps  exceeding  that  now 
in  existence,  will  be  formed  by  the  middle  of  the  next 
century. 

§  4.  Itahan  unity  has,  at  least  from  the  financial  point 
of  view,  been  purchased  at  a  heavy  price.  Not  only  has 
the  weight  of  taxation  been  inordinately  increased,  but  a 
large  public  debt  has  been  contracted.  The  new  kingdom 
had  to  take  up  the  debts  of  its  predecessors,  and  from  its 
formation  up  to  1875  each  year*s  budget  showed  an  excess 
of  expenditure  over  receipts.^  The  use  of  loans,  either 
openly,  or  by  the  issue  of  inconvertible  paper,  was  the 
inevitable  result  The  latter  expedient  was  in  force  from 
1866  to  1883,  when  it  was  removed  by  means  of  a  loan  of 
over  ^29jOOO,ooo  in  specie.  Since  then,  however,  there 
have  been  further  deficits  and  an  increase  of  liabilities,  so 
that  the  total  capital  of  the  Italian  debt  at  the  close  of  the 
19th  century  amounted  to  ^514,500,000,  involving  an 
annual  charge  of  /23, 194,000,^  About  Z6,ooo,oc»o  of  this 
sum  has  been  an  inheritance  from  the  earlier  States,  and 
the  war  of  1866  is  accountable  for  part  of  the    balance; 

1  See  Bk.  JL  ch.  3,  g  13, 

'  These  annual  deficits,  *  which  began  with  ^15,000^000  for  1860  4nd  rose  to 
nearly  j^ 29,000,000  in  the  war  year  1S66,  became  less  than  jf  5,000,000  in  1871, 
and  only  a  liUte  over  ^500,000  in  1874/ fimounted  in  the  aggregate  Tor  the 
fifteen  years  1S60-1S74  to  ;£"  166, 000,000, 

^  The  principal  stock  i&  the  consolidated  5  per  cent,  ;  tU  capitj^l  cx.c;eed^ 

;(32O»000,OCX3. 
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but  the  great  source  has  been  the  budget  deficits  in 
ordinary  years,  that  have  gradually  accumulated  in  the 
present  heavy  burdens. 

The  situation  of  the  German  States  is  in  sharp  contrast 
with  that  of  the  countries  already  considered.  They  are 
not  weighed  down  by  debt  charges,  and  they  have  the 
advantage  of  possessing  assets  against  a  good  deal  of  their 
apparent  liabilities.  As  appeared  in  connexion  with  the 
quasi -private  income,  the  retention  of  the  domain^  both 
agricultural  and  industrial,  has  been  more  marked  in 
Eastern  Europe,  and  this  difference  in  policy  has  aflected 
the  position  of  the  public  debt* 

The  use  of  a  State  treasure  prevented  the  employment 
of  loans  by  Prussia  up  to  the  French  war  of  1792,  From 
that  time  the  public  necessities  were  too  pressing,  and  some 
debt  was  contracted,  which  by  1820  came  to  nearly 
^£^3 3, 000,000  with  a  yearly  charge  of  ;f  1,140,000,  and  a 
sinking  fund  which  brought  the  total  annual  cost  up  to 
;f  1,500,000.  During  the  next  thirty  years  the  debt  was 
reduced  by  the  sale  of  public  property  and  by  suitable  taxa- 
tion, until  in  1848  the  interest  charge  was  only /650,OQO, 
Between  1850  and  1870  there  were  increases  both  for 
public  works  and  war  expenditure,  that  by  the  end  of  the 
latter  year  brought  the  total  debt  to  £66,700,000.  Since 
then  the  purchase  of  the  railways  has  added  heavily  to  the 
nominal  debt  The  process  of  redemption  has  also  been 
carried  on  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  an  actual 
diminution  of  the  non-productive  part  In  fact,  the  railway 
receipts  have  in  some  years  more  than  sufficed  to  meet  their 
expenses  and  the  whole  cost  of  the  interest  and  sinking 
fund  on  the  debt  The  total  debt  has  grown  to  nearly 
£33O»O0O,00O,  and  the  interest  charge  to  nearly  ;£"  14,000,000, 
but  owing  to  the  assets  acquired  by  its  means,  the  Prussian 
debt  is  less  oppressive  than  that  of  any  other  European 
country.^ 

The  four  important  secondary  States  in  Germany  are 
*  For  the  PruMi*«  debt,  see  Cohn,  §|  488-94 1  Neynmrck,  3-6, 
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somewhat  similarly  placed.  The  whole  debt  of  Baden 
for  railway  construction,  as  is  the  far  greater  part  of  th 
of  Saxony  and  Wurtemberg.  Two-thirds  of  the  Bavarian 
debt  was  incurred  for  the  same  object.  As  the  railw^ayi 
have  in  recent  years  contributed  more  than  the  interest  on 
their  part  of  the  debt,  there  is  a  considerable  reh'ef  to  the 
taxpayers^  and  if  liquidation  were  necessary,  the  assets 
would  leave  a  balance. 

At  its  establishment  the  German  Empire  took  up  the 
debt  of  the  North  German  Bund^  which  consisted  in  loans 
for  the  war  of  1870-1,  amounting  to  over  ^30,000,000,  and 
which  has  been  almost  entirely  paid  oflfl  New  loans  have, 
however,  been  issued  for  extraordinary  expenditure — and 
in  the  latest  case  to  meet  a  deficit — which  have  brought 
the  debt  to  nearly  jsCi 20,000,000  with  an  annual  charge  of 
^^4400,000.  The  various  Imperial  funds  must  be  placed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  account ;  they,  as  we  saw^*  come 
to  ;t 3 5,000,000,  thus  leaving  over  jf 90,000,000  as  the  net 
liability* 

§  5.  The  United  States,  again,  have  a  different  debt 
history  from  any  of  the  preceding  countries,  and  one  that 
suggests  some  points  of  interest  After  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  Hamilton  prepared  and  carried  a  scheme 
of  funding  by  which  the  debts  due  to  France  and  Spain, 
those  owed  to  natives  by  the  Congress^  and  lastly  the  debts 
of  the  States^  were  combined.  The  total  debt  was  in  1791 
175,000,000,  Notwithstanding  the  creation  of  a  sinking 
fundj  the  amount  due  increased  in  1796  to  $84,000,000. 
By  1812  it  was  reduced  to  145^000,000.  The  war  with 
England  led  to  a  greater  outlay,  which  was  for  the  most  part 
met  by  loans.^  In  18 16  the  debt  had  reached  $  127,000,00a 
From  that  point  there  was  a  steady  reduction^  till  in  1855 
the  total  debt  was  only  $37,000,  or  practically  niL     During 


'  S«eBk,  V,  ch.  I,  §3* 

'  Oil  I  of  $70^000,  C30O  war  expend  rturcj  $64^300,000  was  met  by  louis,  an^ 
15/700,000  out  of  I  he  tAK  receipts,  or  92  per  cent,  aiad  S  per  ceDt.  rcsp«ctiy 
Adaois,  pH^iit  D^bti^  124. 
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the  following  years  some  temporary  loans  were  made, 
as  e^.  for  the  Mexican  War  (1848).  and  the  total  debt 
stood  at  about  |6o,ooo,ooo  when  the  Civil  War  broke 
ouL^ 

The  first  results  of  the  contest  were  a  serious  disturbance 
of  industry  and  commerce  and  a  great  increase  of  expendi- 
ture»  No  adequate  tax-system  was  in  existence,  and 
accordingly  the  extraordinary  expenditure  was  at  first 
almost  entirely  met  by  the  use  of  credit  Treasury  notes, 
culminating  in  inconvertible  paper  issues,  and  funded  debt 
were  both  employed.  It  was  not  until  1864  that  the  tax 
revenue  was  made  a  really  effective  contributory  to  the  war 
expenses,  but  from  that  date  its  development  was  rapid.* 
Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  the  debt  touched  its  highest 
point  According  to  Mr.  Holies,  *0n  the  ist  September 
(1865)  the  debt  recorded  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury 
reached  its  maximum,  though  a  large  amount  of  war 
obligations,  pensions,  &c.,  w^ere  not  yet  paid,'^  This 
maximum  was  represented  by  the  sum  of  82,846,000,000, 
of  which  only  $1,110,000,000  was  funded  debt,  and  about 
$460,000,000  inconvertible  paper ;  the  enormous  sum  re- 
maining— $1,276,000,000 — was  in  the  form  of  floating  debt, 
most  of  it  immediately  repayablep     The  cash  reserve  in  the 

^  The  smaUness  of  the  debt  in  the  period  1836-60  will  be  best  realised  from 
the  iaci  that  its  capital  amount  rarely  exceeded,  and  in  several  years  was  much 
under,  the  nnntial  income  of  ihe  Federal  Government. 

^  The  following  table  shows  the  relations  of  loan^i  to  tax  revenue  in  the  years 
1861-66.     See  Adams,  132. 

Loans. 
Million 
dollars. 

433  "6 

696 
864S 

93*6 
'  hdiics^finaHcmi  £iist0ry{lS6l'l$$$}^  ^oS,     At^cordiog  lo  Prof.  Adams, 
*  the  interest -bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States  stood  at  their  maximum 
in  Augustf  1865,  amounting  at  that  date  Lo  $2 1381,000,000/     P>d/u  Dttts^ 
449. 


k'ear. 

Revenue 

Million 

dollars. 

\mi 

41^5 

1862 

Sr9 

1863 

112-6 

imk 

264'6 

ises 

3337 

1S66 

5S8 

Total, 

Percentage  of 

Million 

loam  Lo  total 

dollars. 

receipls. 

65-2 

35 

4S5'S 

89s 

708-2 

8S 

960-6 

725 

1198*5 

74 

6506 

14 
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treasury    was,    however^    only   S88,ooo,OCK),    leaving    net 
liabilities  to  the  amount  of  $2,758,000,000. 

The  great  financial  problems  for  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  were  therefore  (l)  to  pay  off,  or  fund,  the  floating 
debt,  and  (2)  to  provide  a  permanent  scheme  for  the  future 
extinction  of  the  immense  liabilities  created  by  the  war. 
The  former  required  immediate  attention,  and  was  success- 
fully managed.  In  a  little  over  two  years  the  floating  debt 
was  brought  down  to  $408,000,000,  and  the  inconvertible 
issues  reduced  by  over  $30,000,000,  while  new  funded  debt 
to  the  amount  of  $686,000,000  in  6  per  cenL  bonds  had 
been  issued.  The  temporary  obligations  were  cleared  off 
in  1868,  leaving  free  scope  for  the  repayment,  and  when 
possible  the  conversion,  of  the  funded  debt. 

A  sinking  fund  law  had  been  enacted  in  1862,  but  as  thei 
was  no  real  surplus  till  1866  it  was  inoperative,  and  in  fact 
the  payment  of  debt  has  not  been  carried  on  in  con  form  it)' 
with  that  law,  It  has,  notwithstanding,  been  on  an  immense 
scale,  as  the  following  short  table  proves  ; — 


'A 


1865  (SepL) 

li484(Nciv.l 
1889  (Dec.) 
1892  (June) 


MilHon  dollars* 
2^56*4 
24S4-9 
I40S-S 
1056*1 


InUrfsi  Char^. 

151 
ia6'4 

471 

23*9 


J^€U£  of  initrtu. 


Thus  in  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  $2,ioo,C 

was  removed  from  the  capital  liability,  and  the  annud" 
payment  reduced  by  nearly  $130,000,000.  This  at  first 
sight  extraordinary  result  was  due  in  part  to  the  higli 
credit  of  the  United  States  Government^  which  enabled 
the  6  per  cent,  and  5  per  cent,  bonds,  as  they  fell  due,  lu 
be  reduced  to  4I  per  cent,  and  even  3  J  per  cent,  A  more 
potent  cause  existed  in  the  receipt  of  large  annual  sur- 
pluses, the  natural  consequence  of  the  high  duties  on  im* 
ports.  The  protective  system  was  in  this  way  the  cau 
of  the  repayment  of  the  war  loans.      From  the  ftnancial^ 
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point  of  view  it  is  plain  that  a  like  result  could  have  been 
reached  at  much  less  real  cost  and  sacrifice,  if  moderate 
duties  had  been  used  ;  but  then  it  is  doubtful  whether  in 
that  case  the  policy  of  repayment  would  have  been  so 
firmly  adhered  to. 

As  a  result  of  this  vigorous  treatment  the  position  of  the 
federal  debt  ceased  for  a  time  to  be  a  prominent  question 
in  American  finance*  Such  importance  as  it  had  arose 
in  connexion  with  the  management  of  the  treasury  and 
the  banking  system.  The  first  change  in  this  satisfactory 
condition  was  the  outcome  of  the  depression  of  189 1-5. 
In  order  to  maintain  the  gold  reserve  the  plan  of  issuing 
loans  was  tried.'  Owing  to  the  increase  of  expenditure 
and  the  policy  of  the  Tariff  Acts  of  1890  and  1894  the  sur- 
pluses which  had  been  realised  in  every  year  since  1S74 
were  replaced  by  deficits,^  which  in  the  six  years  1893-9 
amounted  to  $281,000,000,  the  war  with  Spain  only 
accounting  for  a  small  part  of  this  sum,*  Consequently 
the  debt  increased  from  its  minimum  point  of  1S92 
to    $1,046,048,000,   i,€.  an    addition    in    seven    years    of 

'  See  Noyc»,  Thirty  Vi^ts  &/  AmtmnH  FiHaftu^  chs.  ^  to. 
*  The  following  figures  show  the  position  of  the  United  Slates  balmnces  for 
the  lA^t  fourteen  ye^is  t — 


ymr  tmHn^Jmmt  30* 

Dalian, 

coal's  omitted. 

1888 

1 19,612  surplus. 

1880 

>0S.c>53      >. 

1890 

ioS*344      ». 

imi 

J7ia39      .1 

I88S 

9,914          M 

1898 

2,342        M 

iwm 

69180J  deadl, 

liis 

42.S05      M 

1896 

n^^^    *, 

1897 

18,052    „ 

188S 

3S.047    „ 

im 

a^ttn      ,» 

vom 

79,527  surpluji. 

1901 

77,717       .. 

*  A  special  3  pet  ctnL  *  teii^twcnly  *  loan  <jf  1 198,000,000  w^  issued  in  1898 
for  this  war. 
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$461,000,000,  or  78  per  cent*^  The  interest  charge,  in  spite 
of  the  low  interest  on  some  of  the  loans,  also  advanced  to 
$40,347,000.  The  financial  years  1899- 1900  and  J900-1 
have  both  seen  reductions  of  the  capital  charge  and 
interest  The  process  of  conversion  has  been  actively 
carried  on,  three,  four,  and  five  per  cent,  loans  being  con- 
verted into  a  two  per  cent  stock.  Thus  the  4^  per  cent, 
debt  has  entirely^  and  the  5  per  cent  very  nearly,  dis- 
appeared, and  almost  half  of  the  capital  bears  only  two  per 
cent  interest,  while  the  average  is  less  than  three  per  cent* 
Should  the  revenue  continue  to  show  surpluses  as  large  as 
those  of  1900  and  1901  the  practical  extinction  of  the  d 
will  be  soon  accomplished. 

§  6*  The  debt  systems  of  other  countries  need  not  be 
considered  in  detait  They  exhibit  the  same  general 
features,  but  in  some  cases  afford  instructive  variations  on 
those  already  noticed.  The  most  important  countries  are 
Austria-Hungary  and  Russia,  In  the  former  there  is  a 
separate  account  for  the  old  common  debt  existing  before 
1S67,  and  each  part  of  the  dual  monarchy  has  its  own 
debt  account  The  interest  charge  for  1902  is  ;f  14,750,000 
for  Austria,  and  j£^  10,875,000  for  Hungary.  The  combined 
capital  amounts  to  iTs 50,000,000.  The  Russian  debt  has 
been  affected  all  through  its  history  by  the  inconvertible 
paper  currency  and  the  autocratic  character  of  the  govern- 
ment In  recent  years  the  expenditure  on  railway  exten- 
sion has  been  another  cause  of  increase.  In  1S92  the  debt 
capital  was  jf  575,000,000.     After  ten  years  it  had  increased 

'  The  highest  point  was  in  Nov.  1S99. 

^  Or  June  30th,  1901,  the  following  were  the  several  stocks ; — 

$ 

5  per  ^nt.  redeemable  r  904 21,^54,100 


4 

*r 

1* 

1907    -^       . 

^    257*37^5^1 
33^3^^^ 

4 

It 

1* 

192s    ...       . 

.     162,315,400 

3 

in 

ft 

!9oS-i8    . 

,.      99,621,420 

2 

i» 

»j 

1930  ...     . 

■^    445.940,750 

987,141,040 

hy  March  i^t,  1902,  the  capital  charge  wa^  further  reduced  to  $937,021,1601 
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to  ;^693,ooo,ooo  with  an  annual  interest  charge  of 
;f27,6oo,ooo.^ 

Another  interesting  group  of  debts  is  that  of  the  British 
Colonies  and  dependencies.  The  Indian  debt  is  about 
;£^i65,ooo,ooo ;  the  Australasian  colonies  have  a  total  debt 
of  ;f  240,000,000 ;  the  Canadian  Dominion  ;f 70,000,000,  and 
the  South  African  colonies  ;f40,ooo,ooo.*  Most  of  these 
sums  have  been  borrowed  for  reproductive  purposes. 

One  general  fact  is  discernible  in  the  course  of  the 
modem  history  of  debts,  viz.  the  universal  tendency  to 
increase  and  in  some  cases  to  press  dangerously  on  the 
limits  of  national  solvency.  Any  attempt  to  present  the 
total  amount  of  indebtedness  at  a  given  time  soon  becomes 
misleading,  owing  to  the  growing  liabilities  of  the  world. 

^  The  assets  available  against  this  charge  are  not  easily  valued.  Much 
depends  on  the  future  policy  of  the  State. 

*  The  settlement  after  the  South  African  War  will  certainly  double  this 
figure. 
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§  I.  The  peculiar  position  of  the  state  economy  and  thej 
great  importance  of  public  borrowing  have  both  tended  to 
obscure  the  fundamental  truth  that  public  credit  is  but  one 
form  of  credit  in  general,  and  is,  or  ought  to  be^  regrilated 
by  the  same  leading  principles.  Many  of  the  most  serioiis 
errors  in  this  department  of  finance  have  been  due  to  the 
belief  that  the  State  in  its  borrowing  was  emancipated  from 
the  restrictions  that  prudence  imposed  on  the  individual 
and  that  it  might  safely  indulge  in  experiments  that  w 
soon  land  the  ordinary  citizen  in  bankruptcy, 

A  reference  to  the  nature  of  credit  shows  that  a  natii 
debt  is  no  creation  of  wealth  ;  that  at  best  it  can  only, 
Bagehots  phrase,  be  'additive*  and  give  greater  enei^  to 
production.  Moreover,  this  position  is  only  attained  where 
the  credit  is  *  productive/  i.€.  used  in  assisting  the  creation 
of  fresh  wealth.  Where  the  resource  whose  use  is  obtained 
by  credit  serves  merely  for  some  object  which,  however 
importantp  is  not  conducive  to  economic  production,  then, 
either  for  the  individual  or  for  the  State,  there  is  so  far  a 
loss  of  material  power*  Present  borrowing  of  this  latter 
kind  implies  less  income  in  the  future  until  the  loan  is 
repaid »  In  like  manner  the  limits  of  individual  and  public 
capacity  for  borrowing  are  determined  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple. Each  person  can  only  borrow  on  his  disposable 
income  ;  a  State  or  subordinate  political  body  must  depend 
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on  its  quasi-private  and  tax  receipts,  and  must  deduct  its 
necessary  outlay.  The  fund  on  which  a  public  body  can 
call  is  that  part  of  the  income  of  individuals  that  the  tax 
collector  is  able  to  appropriate,  and  it  is  on  its  amount  that, 
in  the  last  resort,  borrowing  power  depends* 

With  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  public  credit  the  same 
fact  exists,  A  State  entering  the  money  market  for  a  loan 
stands  on  a  precisely  similar  footing  to  the  industrial  corpora- 
tion. It  must  conform  to  the  usual  course  of  business,  and 
it  must  submit  to  have  its  solvency  gauged  in  just  the  same 
way — by  the  price  at  which  it  can  obtain  accommodation* 
State  credit  is,  then,  we  may  fairly  conclude,  one  branch  of 
the  modern  credit  system,  and  its  general  aspect  is  the 
same  as  that  of  industrial  or  non-industrial  credit,  respec- 
tively, in  the  case  of  private  economies, 

§  2,  But  though  this  general  conclusion  is  abundantly 
warranted,  and  may  be  usefully  employed  in  dispelling 
certain  fallacies  on  the  subject,  there  remain  for  notice  some 
special  features  of  public  economy  that  give  a  peculiar 
colour  to  its  borrowings  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
central  government  The  sources  of  individual  wealth 
reside  in  property  or  personal  capacity  to  earn  ;  it  is  from 
them  that  all  private  income  comes.  But  the  State's 
revenue  is  mainly  derivative ;  it  can  compel  the  taxpayers 
to  supply  it  with  funds.  The  method  of  borrowing  is  there- 
fore naturally  suggested,  where  heavy  taxation  is  for  the 
moment  undesirable^  and  is  further  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  public  credit  has  the  advantage  of  resting  on  a  broader 
and  more  enduring  basts.  So  far  as  a  public  domain  is  in 
existence  J  loans  may  be  regarded  as  virtually  mortgages 
raised  on  its  security,  as  many  early  loans  actually  were  in 
form,  as  well  as  in  fact 

A  second  peculiarity  of  public  economy  is  the  difficulty 
of  sudden  retrenchment  in  its  case.  The  individual,  or  even 
the  industrial  company,  can  cut  down  expenses,  if  receipts 
fall  below  their  former  level.  Their  expenditure  is  more 
elastic  than  that  of  the  State.     Decline  in  revenue  receipts 
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will  not  justify  the  disbanding  of  the  army,  or  the  dismissal 
of  civic  officials.  Consequently,  when  under  any  given 
state  of  things  a  deficit  is  imminent,  and  new  taxes  are 
not  for  the  moment  available,  borrowing  is  necessarily 
prescribed. 

This  apparent  disadvantage  is  compensated  by  the 
greater  permanence  and  wider  field  of  public  ecanomy* 
Whatever  may  be  the  disasters  of  a  few  years/  the  normal 
feature  during  centuries  is  a  growth  of  national  wealth 
and  income  that  it  takes  more  than  ordinary  misgovem- 
ment  to  dissipate.  We  may  readily  explain  the  special 
forms  of  state  loans  by  reference  to  this  circumstance. 
The  great  variety  of  stocks  and  the  complicated  conditions 
for  repayment  could  only  be  adopted  by  a  body  of  assured 
continuance  and  growing  resources^  and  in  this  respect 
the  greater  industrial  corporations,  that  also  have  the  pros- 
pect of  long  existence,  present  an  instructive  resemblance. 

More  important  than  any  of  the  foregoing  is  the  peculiar 
legal  position  of  a  debtor  State.  Unlike  the  private  citizen 
or  corporation,  it  rests  within  its  own  discretion  to  say 
whether  or  not  it  will  meet  its  obligations.  The  creditor 
who  wishes  to  enforce  his  claim  against  a  State  has  not  at 
his  command  the  usual  legal  machinery,  the  necessity  of 
which  is  proved  by  the  frequent  recourse  to  its  aid.^  A 
national  bankruptcy  is  a  strictly  legal  proceeding,  e,g.  an 
Act  of  Parliament  repudiating  the  National  Debt  would  be 
quite  as  valid  as  any  other  measure.  This  privilege,  which 
is  inherent  in  any  form  of  sovereign t>%  has  been  further 
extended  to — or  more  accurately  speaking  retained  by — 
such  subordinate  political  bodies  as  the  'States'  of  the 
American  Union,  which  at  one  period  of  their  history  ex- 
tensively availed  themselves  of  it^      But  where  no  trace  of 

*  Thus  the  situatioii  of  France  in  iSyt  was  an  entirely  unexpected  one*  and 

coolfl  be  no  criterion  for  jiidgiii|T  the  usual  position  of  that  country, 

2  The  peculiar  treatment  of  Egypt  and  Greece  is  noiicedblc,  as  mdicsling 
the  tendency  towards  international  regulation  in  the  case,  not  only  of  i 
sovereign,  out  also  of  small  independent  States 

*  The  *  repudiations '  of  iS4c^5o  are  the  Ijest  known  eitamples. 
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supreme  power  remainSj  this  exemption  disappears,  and 
the  ordinary  local  governments  are  as  amenable  to  legal 
process  for  recovery  of  debts  as  any  other  kind  of  cor- 
poration*^ 

Though  released  from  legal  liability,  the  sovereign  State 
is  in  practice  under  very  powerful  inducements  to  pay 
its  way.  In  the  first  place,  if  its  creditors  are  foreigners, 
a  failure  to  fulfil  its  agreement  lays  it  open  to  remonstrance 
on  the  part  of  the  foreign  States  affected,  and  possibly 
to  even  more  rigorous  measures.  The  domain  of  inter- 
national law  is  not  yet  a  settled  one,  and  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  the  observance  of  obligations  to  alien 
lenders  may  be  one  of  its  rules  in  the  future;^  With  regard 
to  native  creditors  there  is  an  obvious  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  State  to  do  nothing  that  will  injure  them,  and  what- 
ever political  power  they  possess  will  surely  be  used  in 
their  own  defence.  Stronger  than  either  foreign  or  domestic 
influence  is  the  economic  sanction  that  protects  the  security 
of  loans.  The  repudiating  State  shuts  itself  out  from  the 
future  use  of  credit  for  the  sake  of  a  temporary  gain.  A 
national  bankruptcy  is  a  bar  to  any  later  borrowing 
unless  on  ruinous  terms.  The  American  *  States'  have 
never  recovered  the  shock  that  repudiation  inflicted  on  their 
position  as  borrowers.  The  best  support  to  the  policy  of 
paying  in  full  is  derived  from  the  economic  advantage  that 
a  reputation  for  honesty  secures  '  in  the  long  run,'  and 
nations,  it  must  be  remembered,  have  a  far  greater  interest 
than  individuals  in  paying  attention  to  what  happens  *  in  the 
long  run,' 

§  3.  The  earlier  theories  on  the  subject  of  public  credit 
were  little  more  than  the  formal  statement  of  popular  pre- 
judices. Ideas  similar  to  those  of  Law  on  the  nature  of 
credit  were  somewiiat  widely  diflTused,      Thus  we  find  tlie 

'  It  must,  however^  tte  remembered  thai  the  method  of  procedure  may  aAen 
btf  complex,  and  make  recovery  of  the  debt  diflicuk,  if  not  hopeless, 

'The  case  of  Greece,  just  referred  to^  and  the  possible  difficuUks  of 
European  States  with  the  South  Amcrioin  Republics  may  be  referred  |i 
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public  funds  described  as  *  a  mine  of  gold/  and  state  loans 
as  'realised  alchemy/^     Credit  was  looked   on    as  a  fresh 
creation  of  wealth,  and  therefore  public  debts  were  naturally 
regarded  as  affording  a  clear  addition  to  the  national  pos- 
sessions-    Less  extremCi  but  just  as  erroneous  in  principle 
was  the  assertion  that  the  debts  of  the  State  were  quite 
unimportant,  as  they  were  merely  due  by  the  right  hand 
to  the  left^  This  position — an  evident  deduction  from  th 
cruder  mercantile  doctrine— was  strictly  applicable  only  ti 
the  domestic  debt,  and  was  so  limited    by    Voltaire  and 
Condorcet*     Foreign  creditors,    it    was   thought,  did  take 
money  out  of  the  country,  and  therefore  injured  it ;  the 
resident  received  his  interest,  and  spent  it  at  home.     There 
is  little  difficulty  in  exix>sing  this  fallacy,  which  really  rests 
on  the  same  ground  as  certain  views   about  expenditure 
and  taxational  read  y  rej  ec  ted  ,^     The  actio  n  o  f  i  n  d  e  bted  ness 
on  the  economic  system    cannot    be    altogether    without 
influence  or  effect,  nor  can    the    consumption  of   masses 
of  wealth    be    of  itself  beneficial*      The    confusion — not 
altogether   unknown    in    later    writers — between     wealth 
and  evidences  of  ownership   is   the   reason  for  the  belief 
that  public  debts  are  an  addition  to  the  material  resources 
of  the  nation.    Though  in    some   respects    the    existence 
of  debt  may    be    the  cause  of  new  wealth  creation,  this 
interpretation    of     its    effects     must     be     dismissed     as 
erroneous.* 

$  4.  But  the  growth  of  debts  in  England  and  France  in 
the  eighteenth  century  produced  a  very  different  opinion  on 
the  subject  in  the  case  of  the  most  prominent  writers  on 
political  and  social  matters.  Montesquieu  did  not  hesitate 
to  condemn  public  debts  ;  he  refutes  the  idea  that  they  are 

^  The  farmer  is  Berkeley's  account,  Qt4/rrsit  No.  233  ;  Ihe  Utter  phfasc  i^ 
used  by  Pinto,  a  Dutch  writer*     Roscher,  §  125,  note  I. 

*  '  Les  dettes  d'un  E(at  sont  dcs  dettes  de  la  main  droite  k  la  main  gAuche, 
dont  le  corps  ne  se  trouvera  pohn  aflaibli/  Melon,  Essai  p£iliii*/Me^  cli_  23  it» 
^e&Hcmut^s  Financiers  da  iS"™*  si^kt  749- 

*  Cp.  Bk.  i.  ch.  S,  %  6>  and  Bk.  iii.  ch.  2,  g  2. 

*  MacLeod* 5  theory  of  credit  is  tainted  by  this  fault. 
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advantageous,  and  approves  of  the  English  conversion  and 
sinking  fund.*  Hume  is  even  more  pronounced.  Though 
declining  to  *  waste  time  in  declaiming  against  a  practice 
which  appears  ruinous,  beyond  all  controversy/  he  yet 
states  very  forcibly  his  objections,  some  of  which  had 
been  already  given  by  Montesquieu*  The  high  authority 
of  Adam  Smith  is  on  the  same  side,  He  speaks  of  '  the 
enormous  debts  which  at  present  oppress,  and  will  in  the 
long  run  probably  ruin,  all  the  great  nations  of  Europe/ 
and  his  whole  discussion  of  the  funding  system  is  in  an 
extremely  hostile  tone.^  Both  Hume  and  Adam  Smith 
prophesied  that  national  bankruptcy  would  be  the  out- 
come of  the  continuous  English  borrowing.  The  course  of 
events  has  falsified  this  prediction,  and  later  writers  have 
not  hesitated  to  pronounce  it  fallacious.  According  to 
Macaulay  *  the  prophets  of  evil  were  under  a  double 
delusion.  They  erroneously  imagined  that  there  was  an 
exact  analogy  between  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is 
in  debt  to  another  individual  and  the  case  of  a  society 
which  is  in  debt  to  a  part  of  itself  ,  .  .  They  were  under 
an  error  no  less  serious  touching  the  resources  of  the 
country/  *  The  former  part  of  this  criticism  is  more  than 
questionable.  In  all  essential  points  the  analogy  between 
the  public  and  private  debtor  does  hold  good,  and  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  material 
power  of  England  was  under-estimated,  but  then  it  was 
impossible  to  foresee  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  its 
extraordinary  results.  The  real  error  of  Hume  and  Adam 
Smith  lay  in  generalising  from  a  too  limited  experience^ 
and  in  assuming  that  no  new  forces  \^ouId  come  into 
operation  ;  just  as  Macaulay  has  probably  erred  in  the 
opposite  direction  when  he  declares  that  'a  long  experience 
justifies  us  in  believing  that  England  may,  in  the  twentieth 
century,  be  better  able  to  pay  a  debt  of  ;^  1,600,000^000 

1  Es^itdeLm^  Liv.  xxii.  chs.  17,  iS. 

«  Huflac,  *  Essay  on  Public  Credit/     iV€(tlik  0/ N&Sims,  387. 

'  Iliiiory  0/ Ettgtand^  ii.  400, 
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than  she  is  at  the  present  time  to  bear  her  present  load.' 
The  true  view,  which  regards  the  debt  as  a  pressure  on 
an  elastic  body,  implies  the  necessity  of  measuring  both 
the  weight  and   the   expansive  power  of  the   object 
which  it  presses. 

The  French  war  and  the  accumulation  of  debt  that  it 
caused  brought  forward  Sinclair  as  a  moderate  supporter, 
and  Hamilton  as  a  vigorous  critic,  of  the  system  of  borrow- 
ing. The  former  maintains  that  public  loans  are  the 
necessary  result  of  the  new  method  of  conducting  war- 
fare, and  compares  their  advantages  and  disadvantages* 
Hamilton's  work  expounds  with  remarkable  clearness  the 
general  rules  applicable  to  the  management  of  debt,  and 
contains  among  its  fundamental  principles  the  following 
proposition  :  '  If  the  periods  of  war^  compared  with  those 
of  peace,  and  the  annual  excess  of  the  war  expenditure, 
compared  with  the  annual  savings  during  the  peace  estab* 
lishment,  be  so  related,  that  more  debt  is  contracted  m 
every  war  than  is  discharged  in  the  succeeding  peace,  the 
consequence  is  a  perpetual  increase  of  debt  ;  and  the 
ultimate  consequence  must  be,  its  amount  to  a  magnitude 
which  the  nation  is  unable  to  bear/^  i 

Nowj  this  is  merely  the  statement  in  hypothetical  form  i 
of  the  condition  from  which  Adam  Smith  and  Hume  drew  ' 
their  dismal  conclusions,  and,  as  expressed,  it  is  absolutely 
incontrovertible.  A  nation  cannot,  any  more  than  an  . 
individual,  keep  adding  continually  to  its  liabilities  without  ^M 
at  last  coming  to  the  end  of  its  resources.  ^ 

The  influence  of  Hamilton's  teaching,  which  we  shall  have 
to  notice  again  in  respect  to  the  method  of  repayment,*  is 
plainly  traceable  in  Ricardo's  *  Essay  on  the  Funding  Sys- 
tem,* in  which  he  declares  his  preference  for  taxes  over 
loans,  chiefly  on  the  grounds  that  (i)  imprudent  expendi- 
ture will  be  checked  by  the  dislike  felt  for  heavy  taxation 

'  Sinclair  s  Hutory  ef  Rt^nui^  Pt.  li.  ch.  2,  I  350  iq. 

'  Hamilton,  9* 
»  Bk.  V,  ch.  7, 1  I. 
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and  (2)  the  probability  that  taxation  will  fall  on  revenue, 
while  loans  usually  come  from  capital  Thus  the  mam 
current  of  economic  opinion  was  decidedly  opposed  to 
state  borrowing. 

§  5,  A  comparatively  novel  view  of  the  effect  of  public 
borrowing — though  the  germ  of  the  idea  is  in  Rtcardo's 
essay — was  given  by  Chalmers,  who  In  his  Poiiticai 
Economy  (1832)  argued  that  the  loan  system  was  economi- 
cally disadvantageous  and  oppressive  to  the  labourers.  He 
maintained  that,  whatever  method  be  adopted,  the  whole 
amount  must  be  taken  within  the  fjeriod,  but  that  by  taxa- 
tion  the  charge  is  spread  over  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
society,  while  by  borrowing  it  is  placed  on  that  part  of 
circulating  capital  that  goes  to  reward  the  labourers,  and,  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  lowers  their  remuneration  to  the 
beneflt  of  the  capitalists.  In  fact,  in  his  opinion,  the 
system  of  borrowing  puts  double  pressure  on  the  country 
that  adopts  it ;  for  there  is  the  original  sacrifice  when  the 
loan  is  contracted,  and  the  later  one  involved  in  the  pay- 
ment of  interest,  so  long  as  it  remains  outstanding,  and 
finally  in  its  repayment-  The  practical  conclusion  that 
follows  from  this  train  of  reasoning  is  of  course  that  no 
borrowing  should  ever  take  place,  and  that  all  expenditure 
should  be  met  out  of  current  revenue,^ 

It  is  highly  probable  that  Chalmerses  argument,  like  many 
of  the  ingenious  points  made  by  the  secondary  writers  on 
economics  in  the  first  half  of  this  century,  would  soon  have 
been  completely  forgotten,  had  not  J,  S.  Mill  seized  upon 
and  repeated  it  in  an  early  chapter  of  his  Principits,  He 
asserts  that  the  doctrine  is  substantially  correct,  though 
needing  qualification,  owing  to  the  possibility  of  the 
migration  of  capital  ;^  and  in  a  later  part  of  his  treatise  he 
endeavours  to  assign  what  is  clearly  an  erroneous  criterion, 
by  which  the  real  effect  of  any  actual  loan  could  be  deter- 
mined, 

'  Cholm^frs,  P&Htkal  Efm^my^  \i,  71  fq« 
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This  curious  doctrine  is  evidently  based  on  an  applica* 
tion  of  the  wages- fund  theor)^  in  it$  most  rigid  form,  and 
the  general  abandonment,  or  at  least  qiialificatjon,  of  thai 
dogma  would  of  itself  suggest  serious  doubts  as  to  the 
soundness  of  any  deduction  from  it*  As  wc  shall  see 
in  a  later  section^  the  argument  is  almost  wholly  untcn* 
able,  and  rests  on  a  very  partial  interpretation  of  some 
economic  conditions  peculiar  to  the  time  at  which  it 
originated^ 

§  6,  The  exigencies  of  practical  finance  had  made  the 
use  of  borrowing  so  genera!  that  the  more  practical  students 
of  the  subject  recognised  the  necessity  of  the  loan  system. 
In  Germany  especially  is  this  view  to  be  found,  Jacob, 
Malchus,  Rau»  and  Nebenius,  while  all  dwelling  on  the  evil 
efiects  of  loans,  accept  them  as  a  legitimate  expedient 
The  arguments  of  Adam  Smith  were  blended  with  the 
results  of  positive  experience,  and  if  the  combination  w^ 
not  always  consistent,  it  at  least  had  the  merit  of  being 
eminently  common-sense*^ 

The  same  judgment  can  hardly  be  passed  on  a  later 
German  theory,  originated  by  C,  Dietzel,  which  regards  the 
loan  system  as  the  true  mode  of  defraying  extraordinary 
expenditure.  This  view,  which  has  been  already  noticed 
in  another  connexion,*  regards  the  State  as  being  a  part  of 
the  immaterial  capital  of  the  society^  and  any  unusual 
outlay  for  its  ser\ace  as^  in  fact,  an  investment.  To 
chaise  to  revenue  what  is  really  due  to  capital  is  therefore 
a  mistake  in  public  bookkeeping,  and,  what  is  far  worse, 
an  injustice  to  the  actual  taxpayers.  So  contemplated, 
the  issue  of  loans  becomes  a  normal  part  of  the  working 
of  a  progressive  State.  Instead  of  regarding  the  process  as 
wholly  condemnable,  or  at  best  as  a  necessary  evil,  we 
should,  it  is  maintained^  look  on  it  as  both  just  and 
beneficial.^    The  upholders  of  the  theory  have  arrived  at  a 


. 


*  On  lb«e  writers  «ee  Cohn,  H  SU-14;  Roschcr,  Gtuhkhft^  §|  151,  i6o» 

*  See  C.  DieUel,  Sjtiitm  dgr  Siasti^nkik^ ;  Stdn,  w*  421  ;   Wftgaef,  L 
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diametrically  opposite  position  to  that  occupied  by 
Chalmers,  and  one  which,  if  g^ene rally  adopted,  would  pro- 
duce very  serious  practical  consequences, 

§  7,  A  criticism  of  the  preceding  doctrines  supplies  the 
first  steps  towards  a  true  theory  of  public  debt.  The  idea 
of  Chalmers  that  the  system  of  borrowing  presses  too 
heavily  on  the  labouring  class  can  be  easily  shown  to  be 
fallacious.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  that  all  loans 
come  from  capital ;  they  may  be  obtained  from  savings 
made  for  the  purpose,^  The  prospect  of  a  new  and  secure 
investment  is  a  stimulus  to  abstinence,  and  so  far  as  it  is 
operative  the  labourers  will  not  sufi^en  But  even  granting 
this  erroneous  assumption,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
loans  derived  altogether  from  capital  are  taken  from  wages. 
*  The  loan/  says  Mill,  *  cannot  have  been  taken  from  that 
portion  of  the  capital  of  the  country  which  consists  of 
tools,  machinery*  and  buildings*  It  must  have  been 
wholly  drawn  from  the  portion  employed  in  paying 
labourers/-  He,  however,  offers  no  proof,  or  attempt  at 
proof,  of  this  proposition,  which  is  plainly  untrue.  The 
amount  taken  in  loans  comes  at  first  from  floating  capital 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  applied  to  fixed  capital, 
raw  material,  or  the  payment  of  workers  in  proportions 
determined  by  the  actual  circumstances.  Again,  the  effect 
of  the  employment  of  the  loan  is  altogether  disregarded.'^ 
In  so  far  as  it  is  expended  on  hiring  services  it  actually 
tends  to  raise  wages,  so  that,  reasoning  from  the  wages- 
fund  position,  what  is  taken  by  the  abstraction  of  capital 
is  restored  by  the  outlay  of  the  borrower  on  labour.  The 
utter  unsoundness  of  the  doctrine  that  all  loans  come 
from  wages  will  appear  from  the  absurd  result  to  which  it 
leads — viz.  that  where  wages  are  at  the  minimum  it  would 

144  sq.ffar  statements  of  the  doctrine.  Cohn»  §|  5i5-7»  supplies  a  pointed 
critkbm. 

^  This  was  probably  true  of  part  of  the  French  loans  of  1871-2. 

«  PrimipUs^  Bk.  i.  ch.  $,%%. 

'  Mill  briefly  refers  to  this  point  in  m  footnote  to  his  btct  editions,  Bk*  i. 
ch.  5,  §g(6thed0. 
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be   impossible   to  borrow  without  starving    some   of  the 
workers.^ 

The  facts  that  public  loans  arc  in  many  cases  international, 
and  that  in  any  event  capital  is  capable  of  migrating  from 
country  to  country,  are  allowed  by  Mill  to  have  weakeneti 
the  theory  that  we  are  considering.  If  loans  really  come 
from  the  international  market,  any  pressure  must  fall  on 
the  labourers  of  all  the  countries  which  contribute—^/* 
South  American  borrowings  would  have  injured  English 
labourers.  He  is  therefore  led  to  suggest  that  so  long  as 
public  borrowing  does  not  raise  the  rate  of  interest,  the 
labourers  are  not  damnified.  This  qualification  is  again 
unsound ;  for  every  loan  must,  pro  ianio,  tend  to  raise  the 
rate  of  interest  or  to  keep  it  from  falling.  There  is  no  line 
or  wall  of  separation  between  capital  for  home  and  that  for 
foreign  investment*  The  growth  of  international  relations 
has  rendered  antiquated  any  argument  from  the  hypo- 
thetical case  of  an  isolated  country .* 

Such  considerations  as  the  foregoing  make  it  difficult  to 
understand  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  by  MilL  The 
explanation  is  to  be  found  partly  in  a  special  case  which 
seemed  to  give  it  support,  and  partly  in  a  portion  of  truth 
that  it  did,  in  fact,  contain.  The  great  instance  of  slate 
borrowing  known  to  Chalmers  and  Mill  was  that  by  Eng- 
land in  the  period  179^-i^iSt  and  at  that  time  the  labourers 
were  suffering,  while  the  capitalists  seemed  to  prosper.  The 
real  causes  were  of  course  different/  but  the  concomitance 


^  Mr.  MacDonald  [E^mwmie Jourtmi^  xM..  ^-^B)  misapprcheiids the doctmie 
of  Chalmers  which  he  cHliclses* 

^  MjUs  Prituipks^  Bk.  v,  ch,  7.  |  I*  His  err tw  has  been  CKpcised  both  % 
Calrnes,  On  ikt  Best  Af^iA^  0/  A'aisirtg"  lA^  Suppim/^^r  War  Mj^pemHiurt,  10, 
II,  and  by  Cliffe  Leslie,  N&fes  (privaiely  printed),  r;,  18. 

*  For  a  clear  sUtement  of  the  modem  mobUity  of  loan  C&pil&l  see  CiliuiiD£- 
hami  Brt'/tsA  AssefiaiUn  Report  (1891 ),  737. 

*  The  laliourers*  sufferings  were  really  due  to  the  continued  bad  haxreiU,  the 
depreciated  paper  mont:y,  the  Festrictive  laws  against  labour,  the  old  E\}or  La«i 
the  check  lo  imports  by  war,  and  the  industrial  revolution.  The  capitalist!, 
gained  by  the  greater  use  of  machinery  and  the  command  tliat  Englaod  al 
times  obtained  over  the  snpply  of  foreign  markets. 
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of  the  two  series  of  facts  gave  a  plausibility  to  the  theory 
that  it  would  not  otherwise  have  had.  The  element  of 
truth  contained  in  it  was  that  public  borrowing  is  a  demand 
for  loanable  capital  which  helps  to  raise  its  va!ue^f>.  the 
rate  of  interest^  Higher  interest  leaves  less  for  the  other 
shares  in  distribution,  and  as  the  employer  and  the  landlord 
were  able  to  hold  their  owti,  the  pressure  fell  on  the 
labourers ;  but  this  could  not  be  ascribed  solely  to  state 
borrowing.  Taxation  that  really  fell  on  capital  would  have 
the  same  effect.  We  cannot  therefore  adopt,  as  a  sweeping 
and  absolute  rule,  the  proposition  that  the  State  should 
never  at  any  time  obtain  funds  by  borrowing. 

§  8.  The  opposite  theory ,  which  puts  forward  the  loan  as 
a  normal  process  of  meeting  expenditure  of  the  extra- 
ordinary class,  IS  open  to  quite  as  weighty  objections.  The 
expenses  of  the  State  do,  no  doubt,  vary  from  year  to  year, 
and  any  sudden  increase  which  has  to  be  met  by  taxation 
may  prove  inconvenient,  but  on  the  other  hand  we  have  to 
remember  that  so-called  *  extraordinary*  expenditure  is 
itself  recurring.^  To  treat  all  fresh  claims  as  extraordinary, 
and  to  meet  them  from  loans  is  an  easy,  but  a  dangerous 
course.  There  is  also  the  further  consideration,  that  in  the 
long  run  the  revenue  from  economic  receipts  and  taxation 
must^  if  the  State  is  to  remain  solvent,  balance  the  outlay. 
So  far  as  debt  is  not  redeemed  it  is  a  permanent  charge  on 
the  revenue,  while  its  redemption  must  come  from  that 
source.  If,  taking  a  somewhat  lengthened  period^  we  find 
that  the  ordinary  state  revenue  meets  expenditure,  there  is 
no  reason  why  ^special  emergencies  excepted — it  should 
not  do  so  in  each  financial  year*  Sudden  changes  in 
taxation  may  be  more  or  less  inconvenient,  but  the  system 
should  be  such  as  to  secure  some  elastic  sources  of  revenue. 
The  English  income-tax  is  capable  of  discharging  this 
function,  and  the  duties  on  commodities  would  also  allow, 


*  Cp.  Stdgwick,    Pot.  Economy  (Jst  cd-),   123,  for  the   possible  effect  of 
inventtens  in  so  rntsing  the  rate  of  interest  as  to  injure  l&bourers. 
»  Cf.  Bk.  I,  ch.  g,  8  I 
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in  case  of  need,  of  large  increases,  A  theory  that  so 
markedly  separates  ordinary  from  extraordinary  expen- 
diture^  and  assigns  different  funds  for  their  immediate 
payment,  errs  by  unduly  emphasising  a  non-esseni 
distinction. 

That  borrowing  is  justifiable  to  meet  *  reproductive '  out- 
lay is  a  further  part  of  the  theory,  which  Is  at  once  true  or 
false  according  to  the  meaning  given  to  the  term.  Actual 
purchase  of  productive  property  or  creation  of  revenue- 
yielding  works  may  fairly  be  defrayed  by  loans.  The 
property  or  particular  work  may  be  regarded  as 
primary  object  of  the  debt,  and  is  at  hand  to  pay  the  intei 
on  it.  What  we  have  called  *  economic '  outlay  has  a  claim 
to  be  met  by  borrowing  that  does  not  hold  in  respect  to 
other  forms.  Taxation  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
to  the  domain  has  the  disadvantage  of  taking  the  cttixeDj 
wealth  for  the  purpose  of  accumulation,  and  should 
employed  sparingly,  if  at  all.  To  meet  the  cost  of  tl 
purchase  of  the  Prussian  railways,  or  even  of  the  Engli; 
telegraphs,  by  immediate  taxation,  even  were  it  practicable, 
would  not  be  correct. 

This  concession  to  the  policy  of  borrowing  should  not  be 
stretched  to  include  the  cost  of  works  or  other  state  action 
that  yields  no  revenue.  Non*cconomic  expenditure  is 
primarily  to  be  met  out  of  income,  and  unless  it  can  be  so 
dealt  with  ought  not  be  incurred,  National  cultunCt 
education,  the  promotion  of  social  progress  are  all  mc^t 
desirable ;  but  their  promotion  is  not  so  urgently  required 
as  to  need  the  use  of  borrowing  by  the  public  powers*  It; 
isj  indeed,  true  that  much  of  state  expenditure  may  be 
regarded  as  indirectly  productive,  and  as  likely  to  add  to 
the  national  income  in  the  future.  A  loan  for  the  purfxjsc 
of  extending  education,  or  for  improving  the  housing  of  the 
workers,  though  it  does  not  directly  provide  the  interest 
needed,  may  yet  so  increase  the  income  of  the  community 
as  to  make  the  tax  receipts  greater >  without  any  increase 
either  in  rates  or  in  rigour  of  collection.     Regarded  in  the 
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abstract  such  a  proceeding  seems  defensible  ;  the  real 
objections  to  it  arise  from  the  difficulty  of  application. 
The  results  of  expenditure  of  the  kind  are  hard  to  trace  or 
measure,  and  any  statement  respecting  them  must  rest  in  a 
great  degree  on  conjecture.  The  cost  of  the  loan  is  definite 
and  precise,  and  it  constitutes  a  real  burden  on  the  re- 
sources of  the  society*  Prudence  seems  accordingly  to 
suggest  that  borrowing  should  hardly  ever  be  adopted 
except  for  strictly  economic  expenditure,  and  then  only 
when  the  extension  of  the  state  domain  is  clearly  advisable. 
Political  and  social  conditions  come  in  to  limit  the  purely 
fitianciai  action  of  the  public  powers.^  With  an  individ- 
ualistic organisation  of  society  the  extension  of  public 
industries  has  naturally  to  be  kept  within  narrow  bounds, 
and  will  not  comprise  all  possibly  gainful  employments. 

One  great  objection  to  the  use  of  borrowing,  unless  there 
is  an  equivalent  revenue  obtained  by  its  application,  is  the 
necessary  curtailment  of  the  future  power  of  spending* 
Large  immediate  outlay  may,  as  we  shall  see,  be  requisite 
in  certain  cases,  but  for  most  of  the  usual  forms  of  state 
activity  the  funds  obtainable  by  taxation  are  quite  suffi- 
cient, and  can  be  continually  renewed.  Each  year  meets 
its  own  expense  without  causing  any  u neve nn ess  in  the 
employment  of  the  fund  to  be  devoted  to  the  purpose. 
Heavy  borrowing,  on  the  other  hand*  if  persisted  in  for 
several  years,  so  cripples  the  ordinary  revenue  as  to  compel 
retrenchment,  or  further  borrowing  on  disadvantageous 
terms,  until  the  limit  of  solvency  is  touched.  This  ap- 
propriation of  resources  that  will  surely  be  needed  in  the 
future  is  a  grave  weakness  in  the  borrowing  policy, 

§  9.  We  have  now  to  examine  the  real  effects  of  the 
system  of  borrowing,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  requisite  to 
clearly  distinguish  between  the  mere  mechanism  of  a  loan, 
and  the  actual  economic  phenomena  that  are  its  outcome. 
Reduced  to  its  simplest  form*  a  loan  is  a  transfer  of  so 

^  See  Bk.  i.  ch>  i,  |  2  for  this  pecuUaTity  of  public  tconoiQf,  and  cp.  Bk,  ji. 
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much  of  the  wealth  of  private  holders  to  the  State  or  other 
public  body.  By  its  aid  the  borrower  obtains  the  disposal 
of  the  wealth  in  question,  and  as  a  consequence  affects,  or 
can  affect,  the  production,  distribution,  and  consumption  of 
wealth.  Thus  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  enormous  English 
loans  during  the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  wars  had 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  economic  condition  of  the 
country,  and  we  must  believe  that  other  cases  of  borrowing 
so  far  resembled  this  particular  one.  The  application  of 
public  loans  is,  therefore,  to  be  taken  into  account  when 
seeking  to  estimate  their  effects.  If  contracted  for  a  purely 
industrial  purpose— say  railroad  construction — it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  their  influence  on  the  state  economy  may 
be  almost  imperceptible,  ft  may  even  happen  that  the 
actual  application  will  be  the  very  one  that  private 
capitalists  would  have  selected  for  their  investment,  in 
which  case  the  public  credit  is  only  interposed  as  an 
intermediary  between  the  real  investors  and  the  industr}' 
in  which  the  wealth  is  placed.  There  is,  of  course,  the 
additional  complication  of  public  management,  but  in 
essence  the  State  is  an  unnecessary  additional  wheel  in 
the  mechanism,*  The  expediency  of  borrowing  for  repro- 
ductive purposes  accordingly  depends  on  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  in  reference  to  public  industries.  Where,  as  in 
Australasia,  there  is  a  decided  tendency  to  keep  certain 
classes  of  works  under  the  public  authorities^  the  policy! 
of  borrowing  is  by  that  fact  justiiied.^ 

Turning  to  the  opposite  case  of  loans  applied  unpro* 
ductively,  the  first  effect  is  the  diminution  of  capital  and 
the  resulting  loss  of  wealth*  The  typical  example  is  that 
of  a  loan  for  carrying  on  wan  Its  use  is  turned  from  the 
support  of  productive  industry  to  the  purchase  of  com* 
modi  ties  and  services  to  be  employed  unproductively, 

*  The  profitableness  of  sach  a  method  is,  genemny  speaking,   toorv 
doiibtfiil^  but  the  Priissmn  railways  miiy  agnin  he  cited  as  an  eicc^^os^ 

^  The  Dccasionat  depressions  in  colonial  ^curities  and  the  difficulty  at  tijoes 
of  procuring  fresh  loans  itfustmte  I  he  danger  that  attends  such  a  syii«oi, 
and  the  need  for  caution  in  its  use. 
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is,  however,  important  to  note  that  this  distinctioa  is 
not  the  consequence  of  borrowing,  but  of  the  circum- 
stances that  h*ive  led  to  its  destination :  it  resuHs  from 
the  extra  expense,  not  from  the  particular  mode  of 
meeting  it. 

But  granting  that  the  primary  cause  of  the  economic 
disturbance  that  accompanies  extensive  public  borrowing 
is  to  be  found  in  the  forces  that  have  produced  the  increased 
state  exjjenditure,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  system  of 
meeting  that  outlay  by  loans,  instead  of  by  taxation,  has  not 
a  serious  influence  on  the  economic  conditions  of  the  society 
especially  as  there  are,  beyond  dispute,  some  pointed  con- 
trasts in  the  action  of  loans  and  of  taxes.  The  first, 
of  these  has  been  already  emphasised  in  Chalmers's  theory. 
A  loan,  it  is  said,  comes  from  the  nation's  capital ;  taxes 
from  iti*  annual  income ;  the  former  reduces  the  fund  that 
assists  production  ;  the  latter  curtail  immediate  enjoy* 
ments.  By  borrowing  we  are  sacrificing  the  permanent 
interests  of  the  country  for  the  sake  of  immediate  relief 
That  there  is  some  truth  in  this  position  is  undeniable,  but 
it  is  very  easy  to  exaggerate  its  importance.  The  sharp 
line  thus  drawn  between  revenue  and  capital  does  not,  in 
fact,  exist,  as  there  is  an  evident  reaction  of  each  on  the 
other.  Revenue  is,  indeed,  the  spring  from  which  capital 
is  fed,  or  rather  at  any  given  time  *  revenue  '  and  '  capital ' 
are  but  names  for  different  applications  of  the  collective 
wealth  of  the  community.^  Large  public  borrowing  stimu- 
lates saving,  and  thereby  checks  expenditure  on  enjoy- 
ments, while  oppressive  taxation  reduces  the  fund  from 
which  new  savings  are  made,  and  so  far  hinders  the 
accumulation  of  capital  A  loan  for  unproductive  purposes 
is  not  always  a  pure  destruction  of  national  capital. 
Though    the    debt    charged   on   the   national    wealth    is 

'  Cp.  Bk.  ill.  ch,  2,  g  5,  and  for  a  discvtssion  of  the  conception  of  revenue 
««  Marshall,  PrimipltJ^  Ek.  iL  eh.  4,  §§  3^  4,  (3rd  edj.  Prof,  Fisher  and 
Mr>  Cannan  urge  Ihal  the  distinction  between  *  capiUil  ■  and  '  income  ^  turns 
on  differences  in  respect  to  iimt^  E^mwrnu  Ji^urjtuij  \L  5o</  sq.,  vii»  199  sq.p 
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increased,  there  may  be  some  compensation  in  the  larger 
available  assets, 

A  second  point  of  contrast  is  in  favour  of  borrowing*  A 
loan  is  voluntary,  and  supplied  by  willing  givers  ;  taxation 
is  levied  on  the  willing  and  unwilling  alike^  and,  if  heavy, 
is  sure  to  cause  discontent.  The  former  has,  therefore^  the 
advantage  of  putting  less  immediate  pressure  on  the  indi- 
vidual citizen,  though  on  the  other  side  there  are  the  future 
charges,  and  the  effect  on  borrowers  and  labourers  through 
the  increased  value  of  loanable  capital  to  be  taken  into 
account. 

Thirdly,  the  equitable  distribution  of  heavy  taxation  is 
not  easily  attained.  Where  very  high  imjiosts  are  laid 
some  classes  and  persons  are  likely  to  suffer  unduly.  The 
division  of  the  charge  over  a  longer  period  by  the  use  of 
borrowing  makes  the  proper  apportionment  of  the  burden 
far  easier,  and  more  especially  allows  of  sufficient  time  for 
its  full  consideration.  Great  and  sudden  changes  in  taxa- 
tion— particularly  if  they  are  increases — are  alw^ays  evil 
Some  time  is  needed  for  the  definitive  incidence  of  a  tax 
to  become  settled  ;  a  truth  exaggerated  in  the  doctrine  of 
Canard,  but  still  having  much  weight  in  this  special  con* 
nexion.  It  might  even  be  said  that»  to  avoid  disturbance, 
taxation  should  always  be  maintained  at  a  level  sufficiait 
to  meet  the  average  outlay  over  a  long  period.  Excessive 
expenditure  in  some  years  would  thus  be  compensated  by 
savings  in  others,  and  complete  equilibrium  between  in- 
come and  outgoings  would  be  the  final  result  The  ultei 
impossibility  of  forecasting  the  future  course  of  expenditun: 
makes  this  method  quite  impracticable.  The  effort  to  carry 
out  such  a  plan  would  end  in  an  accumulation  of  debt 
that  would  not  be  paid  off  in  the  prosperous  periods.  But 
though  so  thorough  an  adjustment  is  not  to  be  reached,  the 
diffusion  of  the  burden  of  loans,  in  opposition  to  the  imme- 
diate pressure  of  taxes,  is  a  difference  to  be  taken 
account  in  considering  their  respective  operations. 

The  contrast  may  also  be  turned  the  other  way. 
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as  direct  taxation  is  often  advocatetl  on  the  ground  that 
it  brings  the  real  cost  of  the  State  more  clearly  before 
the  contributors,  so  has  the  policy  of  paying  all  expenses 
out  of  taxation  been  regarded  as*  a  salutarj^and  wholesome 
check '  on  the  natural  disposition  to  indulge  in  extravagant 
outlay.  To  make  things  smooth  for  the  present  at  the 
cost  of  the  future  is  not  the  duty  of  the  wise  and  far-seeing 
statesman. 

Loans  for  war  expenditure  are  particularly  open  to  this 
objection,  and  it  was  in  reference  to  them  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
pronounced  his  forcible  condemnation  of  the  policy  of  bor- 
fowling**  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  immediate 
increase  of  taxation  will  to  some  extent  damp  the  ardour 
of  a  people  for  war,  which^  however,  is  sometimes  a  doubt- 
ful advantage.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  administration 
the  method  of  borrowing  is  decidedly  preferable  ;  as,  where 
taxes  have  to  be  imposed  it  is  necessary  to  exercise 
econorny  and  to  keep  expenditure  within  bounds,  while  by 
the  use  of  loans  a  government  may  even  secure  favour  with 
the  moneyed  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  become 
popular  amongst  other  classes  by  profuse  outlay. 

Lastly,  there  is,  or  there  may  be,  an  opposition  between 
borrowing  and  taxation  in  respect  of  their  ultimate  in- 
cidence. With  proportional  taxation  increased  to  meet 
abnormal  expenditure  there  is  very  heavy  pressure  on  the 
receivers  of  industrial,  or  more  generally  of  temporary,  in- 
comes, which  may  have  ceased  to  exist  when  the  burden  is 
removed.  In  the  succeeding  period  of  low  expenditure  the 
same  class  of  incomes  escapes  lightly,  though  the  recipients 

*  'The  expenses  of  a  war  are  the  moral  check  which  it  has  pleased  the 
Almighty  to  impose  upon  the  ftmbuiun  and  the  lu^t  of  conqiie&L  that  are  in^ 
herent  in  so  many  nations*  There  is  pomp  and  circumstance,  there  h  gUiry  and 
excitement  about  war^  whichi  nut  withstanding  the  miseries  it  entaiU,  invests  it 
w*n\i  charms  in  the  eyes  of  the  community^  and  tends  to  blind  men  tolht'sc  eviU 
to  a  fearful  and  dangcrouis  dep'ee.  The  necessity  of  meeting  from  year  to  year 
the  expendiUire  which  it  entatls  is  a  salutary  and  wholesome  check,  niAkbig 
them  feel  what  they  ajreatxjut,  and  miiking  them  measure  the  cost  of  thebeneiit 
on  which  they  may  calculate.'  Hmtsmd^  March  6tht  1S54.  Cp.  the  ueirful 
I         CTiiicism  in  North  cote,  Fit$&ndai  Polky^  359-264. 
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have  benefited  by  the  sacrifices  previously  incurred.  This 
failure  in  just  distribution  between  different  times  may  be 
met  by  the  loan  systenip  the  interest  on  debt  being  paid  by 
those  who  would  otherwise  have  escaped  altc^cther,  b*it, 
as  we  saw,*  it  can  also  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  taxes 
falling  on  propert>%  such  as  succession  duties,  or  direct 
imposts  on  realised  wealth,  though  this  course  is  surrounded 
by  difficulties  of  its  owm.- 

§  lo.  So  far  the  contrast  of  borrowing   and   taxadon, 
as    modes    of    meeting    extraordinary   expenditure,  docs 
not  seem   to   lead   to  any  very  decisiv^e    result*      Some 
broad  considerations  favour  the  use  of  taxation  :    others 
of  no  slight  weight  give  support  to,  at  least,  a  moderate 
use  of  loans.    But,  in  truth,  there  is  not  quite  fn^  choice. 
After  expenditure  has  passed  a  certain   point,  borrowing 
becomes,  if  not  necessary,  at  all  events  highly  expedient 
The  protluctiveness  of  every  separate  tax  has  its  limits,  and 
so  has  that  of  the  tax-system  taken  as   a  whole.     Each 
additional  charge  implies  a  more  than  proportional  sacri- 
fice by  the  contributors,  and  greater  difficulty  in  getting  in 
revenue  on  the  part  of  the  State     The  existence  of  the 
condition  of  *  diminishing  returns' in  public  receipts  is  a 
valid  ground  for  the  employment  of  loans,  when^  all  things 
considered,  they  will  be  less  onerous  than  further  taxation. 
It  appeared  that  15  per  cent  was  probably  the  largest  prt*- 
portion  of  the  national  income  that,  under  ordinar>'  condi- 
tions, could  be  taken  for  the  state  services,  and  thougii 
the  limits  of  productivity  are  capable  of  being  expanded  at 
times  of  trial,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  an  income-tax  of 
five  shillings  in  the  pound  would  prove  too  much  for  even 
the  United  Kingdom. 

This  principle  admits  of  more  extended  application.  If, 
when  taxation  is  exhausted,  a  loan  has  to  be  employed 
it  is  e\ident  that  tjefore  that  extreme  point  is  reached, 

>  Bk.  iiu  ch.  ^^  %  ta* 

'  On  this  groujiil  the  tmpoftitinii  of  a  ptopeflf  Uii  to  conttilitiie  to  tike 
cost  of  the  South  Afiiean  Wat  would  bftve  been  joili&ibte. 
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borrowing  may  advantageously  be  combined  with  taxation, 
and  that  the  exact  extent  to  which  it  should  be  used  will 
depend  on  a  complicated  calculation  of  the  different 
elements  involved.  The  cost  of  taxation »  varying  as  it 
does  according  to  its  forms  and  amount ,  must  be  weighed 
against  the  burden,  present  and  future^  of  the  loan.  This 
is  no  easy  matter,  and  it  can  only  be  approximately  worked 
out,  if,  indeed,  it  has  not  to  be  decided  at  once  by  the 
insight  and  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  statesman,  who 
will  be  guided  as  much  by  the  political,  as  by  the  purely 
financial  conditions. 

The  practical  solution  is  not,  however,  so  difficult  as 
would  ap[:>ear  from  the  preceding  paragraph.  A  good  tax- 
system  requires  as  one  of  its  qualities  a  considerable 
amount  of  elasticity,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  first  appeal 
should  be  made  to  taxation.  The  English  income-tax  is 
a  valuable  instrument  for  this  purpose — as  its  employment 
in  the  Crimean,  and,  again,  in  the  South  African  War  shows 
— and  its  place  in  this  respect  is  with  difficulty  filled  by  other 
taxes*  Still,  the  customs  and  excise,  if  moderately  welt 
administered^  will  allow  of  increases  for  a  special  emergency. 
Tea,  wine,  and  beer  would  bear  much  heavier  duties  in  Eng- 
land, and  sugar  has  proved  to  be  a  productive  object  Some 
of  the  duties  on  '  acts'  could  also  be  advanced  in  case  of 
need,  and  would  soon  yield  a  larger  return.^  Thus,  even  if 
the  actual  expenses  are  at  first  met  by  creating  a  floating 
debt,  the  new  duties  will  speedily  pay  off  what  has  been 
incurred.      But  when  the   limits  of  ready  expansion   are 

^  rrofessof  Adams  { Fmbiii  I}€his,  94)  objects  to  the  use  uf  the  income-tax 
for  the  purpose  described  m  the  text,  but  it  sccma  on  insufficient  grounds. 
He  hardly  nuakes  due  allowance  for  the  speedy  yield  of  new  tasce^,  *  The 
financier/  he  thinks,  *  may  hope  for  assistance  from  his  new  taxi^s  within  eighteen 
months  of  their  levy,*  i&,  T40.  The  first  duties  would  surely  come  in  much 
stwncT,  Speaking  of  the  income-tax  Mr*  Blunden  remarks,  *  A  further  great 
merit  in  the  tait  15  the  promptitude  with  which  its  machiivery  can  l»e  brougJn 
into  operation,  the  flow  of  funds  in  response  to  an  increiL>»eof  the  rate  Iteginning 
almost  at  once,  and  the  full  addition  for  the  year  being  brought  into  account 
within  from  nine  to  Jlftecn  months,  according  to  the  jitrjod  of  the  year  at  which 
the  increa^d  r»lc  x%  decided  upon,*    Bc&mmk /^krumi,  11.  642* 
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reached,  a  loan  is  the  suitable  mode  of  obtaining  further 
supplies.  Where  there  is  a  pre-existing  debt  in  course  of 
redemption,  the  suspension  of  that  process  will  add  to  the 
available  funds/  while  if  there  is  no  debt*  the  light  taxa- 
tion previously  levied  can  be  largely  increased.  This  last 
consideration  suggests  a  disadvantage  in  the  existence 
of  a  permanent  debt,  in  that  it  brings  future  borrowing 
nearer,  by  imposing  so  much  additional  charge  on  the  an- 
nual revenue,  and  thereby  reducing  the  disposable  balance 

The  probable  duration  of  extraordinary  expenditure  is 
an  important  element  in  determining  the  mode  of  provid- 
ing for  it,  A  sudden  and  large  demand  for  a  single  year 
may  well  be  met  by  borrowing  (unless  the  movable  taxes 
and  the  suspension  of  debt  redemption  suffice),  as  it  would 
not  be  desirable  to  disturb  the  whole  tax -system  for  such 
a  purpose.  Where  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  continuous 
outlay  on  the  increased  scale,  a  readjustment  of  taxation  at 
the  outset  is  the  prudent  course.^  Failure  in  this  cardind 
point  of  sound  finance  was  the  cause  of  the  great  accumu- 
lation of  debt  in  England  at  the  opening  of  this  century, 
and  was  also  noticeable  in  the  treatment  of  war  expen- 
diture by  the  United  States  both  in  i8i2  and  1 86 1,  to 
which  instances  the  treatment  of  the  French  expenditure 
for  the  Crimean  War,  and  recently  that  of  England  in 
South  Africa,  may  be  added/' 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  rules  applicable  to  the  treatment 
of  abnormal  outlay  for  other  than  economic  purposes  may 
be  stated  as  follows: — (j)  Expenditure  should,  as  far  m 
possible,  be  met  out  of  the  annual  receipts,  and  therefore 
increased  outlay  should  be  balanced  by  heavier  taxation, 

'  In  England,  tf.^.,  the  stispeasiofi  of  the  termin^Ute  annidties  and  the  w» 
sinking  fund^ — which  wa^s  employed  in  tS35,  and  again  frpm  tSgg  to  1903— 
provides  nearly  ;^5,qoo,cpoo  for  mceling  I  he  fresh  i'ltpendilute. 

^  For  the  passage  of  *  cxliaordinaiy '  into  *  ordinaiy '  eEpendttiu'e  see  Bk- 1. 
ch.  3,  S  I. 

'  For  ihe  weak  treatment  of  the  En(jUsh  debt  see  Bk,  v.  ch.  3,  |  4  j  for  the 
American  inslances^  Adams ^  II2-133  ^  Kobs^  Sinkit^  Funds ,  Zl^Sz  i  for  the 
French  one,  Bk*  v.  ch.  4*  §  2. 
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(2)  In  the  case  of  non-recurrent  expense  of  large  amount,  a 
loan  is  preferable  to  a  serious  disturbance  of  the  normal 
taX'System,  and  may  fairly  be  employed.  (3)  Where  the 
abnormal  expenditure  extends  over  a  series  of  years,  the 
various  forms  of  taxation  should,  speaking  generally,  be 
adjusted  to  meet  it,  (4)  This  general  principle,  however, 
fails  where  either  (^)  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure  an 
equitable  division  of  the  heavy  taxation  necessary,  or  (i) 
where  the  limit  of  productiveness  with  regard  to  the  several 
taxes  would  have  to  be  exceeded,  or  finally  (r)  where  for 
political  reasons  it  is  inexpedient  to  press  heavily  on  the 
taxpayers-  Under  any  of  these  conditions  resort  to  loans 
as  a  supplement  to  the  tax  revenue  cv^n  for  a  somewhat 
lengthened  period  is  defensible. 

§  t  L  The  fact  that  part  of  the  funds  obtained  by  public 
borrowing  is  derived  from  abroad  is  of  some  weight  in 
judging  the  loan  (>olicy.  Not  that  a  foreign  loan  is  in  its 
purely  financial  bearings  so  different  from  a  home  one  as  is 
sometimes  supposed,  but  that  the  possibility  of  drawing  on 
the  capital  of  other  countries  weakens  the  argument  in 
favour  of  taxation  on  the  ground  that,  in  any  event,  the  ex- 
penditure must  be  met  from  the  national  resources.  When 
taxation  fails  to  respond  to  new  demands,  a  foreign  loan 
may  supply  the  necessary  sums,  and  the  competition  of 
alien  with  native  lenders  will  enable  the  state  to  borrow  on 
better  terms,  and  with  less  e fleet  on  the  rate  of  interest,  and 
therefore  to  the  advantage  of  the  labouring  class.  But  from 
a  purely  financial  point  of  vievv  the  source  of  a  loan  is  really 
immaterial.  In  any  case  it  is  an  immediate  relief  to  the 
taxpayers,  counterbalanced  by  greater  charge  in  the  future. 
Whether  the  wealth  to  be  consumed  in  the  outlay,  which  is 
the  primary  cause  of  borrowing,  be  derived  from  the  stores 
of  home  or  foreign  lenders  may  have  some  immediate 
influence,  but  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  close  connexion  of 
all  the  countries  of  the  world,  and  the  great  mass  of  private 
borrowing  from  foreigners,  it  is  evident  that  the  distinction 
may  be  easily  exaggerated. 
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The  political  aad  economic  effects  of  the  greater 
mobility  of  loan  capital  in  recent  times  are  highly  import- 
ant, and  deserve  careful  study,  but  they  do  not  belong  to 
public  finance.  The  possibility  of  political  complications 
in  consequence  of  a  default  in  the  payment  of  foreign 
creditors  has  been  previously  noticed.^  | 

§  13.  Some  important  questions  arise  respecting  the 
absolute  amount  of  public  debts,  the  pressure  that  they 
impose  on  the  borrowing  States^  or  other  bodies,  and  the 
best  mode  of  measuring  that  burden.  For  this  purpose  %^efy 
different  methods  may  be  used.  The  most  obvious  is 
that  which  takes  the  nominal  capital  of  the  debt  as  the 
basis  of  measurement  Thus,  in  1 8/0,  France  and  the 
United  States  had  approximately  the  same  capital  debt,' 
and  therefore,  it  might  be  said,  an  equal  Itability.  The 
defect  of  this  method  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  takes 
no  account  of  the  interest  on  the  borrowed  capita^  which 
latter,  is  moreover,  not  payable  at  the  creditors'  demand. 
'  The  public  debt/  as  Lord  Grenville  put  it,  *  consists  not  in 
capital  but  in  annuities,*^  and  the  capital  amount  of  debt 
is  therefore  no  guide  to  the  actual  burden  that  it 
imposes*  A  second  method  might  be  employed  by 
which  the  actual,  instead  of  the  nominal  capital  value, 
or  in  other  words  the  market  price  of  the  stock,  would 
be  used  as  the  test,  but  this  again  is  open  to  the  objec- 
tion that  the  real  value  is  incessantly  fluctuating,  and 
at  any  given  time  represents  only  the  value  of  the  small 
amount  sold,  not  of  the  total  mass  of  stock.*  A  third 
mode,  by  which  a  very  different  result  will  usually  be 
reached,  takes  the  interest  charge  as  the  measure ;  e^,  in  the 

'  Bk.  V.  ch.  5»  g  2. 

*  France  had  ^£550,000,000^  the  United  States,  including  the  *  StAlc  dcbt^ 
/"si 2, 000, 000,  as  their  respective  capiliil  liabjlitics,     Leruy-Bcsiultcu*  iL  597* 
The  French  debt,  so  far  as  the  central!  gfiverninent  is  concemed,  is  proHil 
here  placed  too  high,  but  it  serves  us  an  illustration  of  the  prindplc, 

'  Mssqy  on  Sinking^  FtiHif^  z%  quoted  by  McCuKoch,  note  jj  to   fV^Uk 

Cp*  Jevons'  Tkii?fy,  119,  120^  for  this  distinction. 
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just-mentioned  case  of  France  and  the  United  States,  as  the 
former  had  most  of  its  stock  at  3  per  cent,  while  the  latter 
paid  6  per  cent  on  much  of  its  obligations,  the  comparison 
was  altogether  in  favour  of  France. 

All  the  foregoing  methods  deal  with  the  absolute  amount 
of  the  several  public  debts,  and  of  themselves  furnish  but  a 
slight  clue  to  the  sacrifices  undergone  by  the  people  of  the 
country.  For  this  purpose  a  further  combination  is  neces- 
sary, and  the  most  popular  plan  is  to  divide  the  capital  or 
the  interest  charge  by  the  number  of  the  population,  and  so 
get  the  charge  '  per  head.*  How  fallacious  any  test  of  the 
kind  must  be,  has  been  already  shown  in  respect  to  ex- 
penditure ;^  and  it  is  equally  plain  here, as  a  comparison  of 
the  debts  of  England,  the  United  States,  and  Victoria 
against  those  of  India,  Italy,  and  Russia,  suffices  to  prove. 
The  mere  population  of  a  country,  any  more  than  its  area, 
is  no  measure  of  its  wealth  and  financial  capabilitieSj  which 
must  depend  on  so  many  different  circumstances* 

A  far  better  test  would  be  the  relation  of  debt  to  the 
national  revenue,  or,  again,  to  the  collective  wealth  of  the 
society.  Such  com  pari  sons  are,  however,  by  no  means  easy. 
The  annual  income — ^and  especially  that  part  of  it  which  is 
disposable — -must  always  be  more  or  less  doubtful,  and 
estimates  of  national  wealth,  whatever  method  be  em- 
ployed ^^  have  even  less  chance  of  approaching  accurately 
the  real  position.  Nevertheless  inquiries  of  the  kind  give 
a  good  rough  result,  and  in  relying  on  them  we  may  fairly 
compare  the  annual  charge  of  the  debt  with  the  national 
revenue,  and  in  like  manner  its  capital  value  with  the  sum 
of  national  wealth.  The  annual  charge  of  ;C23, 000,000 
for  the  English  debt  should  be  compared  with  the 
jiJ^i, 400,000,000  of  national  income,  as  the  /7So,ooo,Ooo 
of  capital — .subject  to  whatever  deduction  may  be  required 

»  Bk.  I  ch.  8,  §  4. 

^  The  licst  mcthorls  are  t  (i)  thai  of  Sir  R.  Giffcn,  whkh  capilaliAes  income» 
ahfl  (2)  that  of  M*  4e  Favilk,  which  takes  the  properly  chungmg  hands  by 
successiori  as  the  f»Ase  of  cakulalion.  Glflco,  Cr&wtk  0/  Capital ;  De  FoviUe, 
La  France  ^eoH^mitjut  {iSS^)i  437  w\* 
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for  its  being  under /ar  value — ^shoulci  be  placed  against  the 
;ff  2,000*000,000  which  may  be  taken  as  the  sum  of  Briti 
wealth.*     In  this  way  we  get  less  than  two  per  cent,  as 
proportion  of  income,  and  over  six  per  cent,  as  that 
capital  assigned  to  the  public  creditors.   This  great  di: 
ancy  indicates  the  oinission  of  some  importaot  element  in 
the   capital    estimate,  which    can    be    no    other    than    the 
capitalised  earning  i^owcr  of  the  human  beingrs  who  make 
up  the  community*     Wages,  and  industrial  and  professional 
earnings,  are  a  part  of  the  revenue,  but  not  of  the  ordinary 
capital  account  of  the  nation,* 

For  practical  purposes  it  is  often  convenient  to  take  the 
proportion  of  the  total  state  expenditure  required  for  the 
payment  of  the  annual  debt  charge  as  measuring  its  weight. 
Thus  the  smaller  proportion  of  the  English  expenditure  on 
debt  in  the  later  as  compared  with  the  earlier  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  shows  so  far  a  reduction  in  the  burden. 
The  relations  of  public  outlay  to  national  rev^enue  and  the 
amount  of  service  performed  by  the  State  are  both  elements 
to  be  considered  before  this  ready  test  can  be  used  with  an; 
accuracy. 

Finally,  in  estimating  the  weight  of  public  debt,  it 
necessary  to  take  account  of  the  public  assets  that  arc 
available  for  its  liquidation.     The  property  employed  in  the 
discharge  of  the  various  public  functions  cannot  be  regarded  ^j 
in  this  light     The  buildings  and  other  non-revenue-yjelding^| 
possessions  of  any  government  could  only  be  sold  at  the  ^ 
cost  of  abandoning  the  discharge  of  normal  administrative 
duties.     Such  property  is  an  essential  condition  of  state 
activity.^     Very  differetit  is  that  part  of  public  property— 
the  (imMaine  priv^  of   French  administrative  law — which 

^  If  we  assume  thj^t  the  annual  increase  of  vveallh  has  not  chatigtrd  dtice 
1885  we  can  i^AiX  over  j^2, 000,000,000  to  Sir  R.  Giflen*s  cstimale  uf 
;^  10^037,000^000  for  I  hat  year. 

'  Cp.  Praf    NicliolsQii*s  essay  im  '  The  living  csptUi  of  the  Unilcd  Kifligfd 
i^jm  *  {Mtnuy^    2nd  ed.  3.'54-57J)j  in  which  the  highly  conjectuml  \Tdut  1 
j^47»ocx3, 000,000  ii»  Assigned  to  this  factor,  or  group  of  factois,  of  ptroductio 

'  Cp^  Hk.  ii.  ch*  5i  i  i  for  ibis  position. 
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supplies  revenue.  Land,  forests,  mines,  railways,  and  other 
industrial  enterprises  have  all  a  market  value,  and  would 
by  their  sale  provide  funds  that  could  be  employed  in  pay- 
ing off  debt.  The  real  value  of  such  state  property  is 
therefore  fairly  to  be  set  off  as  a  deduction  front  the  debt 
before  computing  its  capital  amount,  as  for  precisely  similar 
reasons  its  annual  yield  must  be  regarded  as  a  mitigation 
o  f  t  he  i  n  t  erest  charge.  T  h  e  i  m  po  rtan  ce  o  f  th  i  s  con  side  rat  io  n 
comes  out  very  strongly  in  respect  to  countries  in  the 
situation  of  the  German  StateSj  the  Australasian  Colonies, 
and  the  Indian  Empire.^  The  greater  part  of  the  debt 
incurred  by  all  these  countries  has  been  for  the  creation 
of  public  works,  which — be  their  value  more  or  less  than 
the  wealth  expended  in  their  creation ^ — ^are  undoubtedly 
worth  very  large  sums,  and  if  in  the  hands  of  private 
individuals  or  companies  would  be  regarded  as  constituents 
of  national  wealth.  The  real  debt  burden  of  the  countries 
so  situated  is  much  less  than  the  apparent  one.  It  may 
even  be  altogether  removed. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  allowance  it  is  quite  immaterial 
whether  the  property  has  been  created  by  means  of  loans, 
or  obtained  in  other  ways.  Revenue  from  the  rent  of  land 
is  as  much  an  aid  towards  the  payment  of  debt,  as  receipts 
from  railways  constructed  by  loans.  The  economic  re- 
venues of  the  State  are  a  compensation,  more  or  less 
effective,  for  debt  expenditure.^  It  is  in  connexion  with 
the  original  apptication  of  loans  that  the  distinction  between 
property  obtained  by  their  employment,  and  that  otherwise 
derived  comes  up  for  consideration. 

Estimates  of  the  real  weight  of  public  debts  are,  it  is  now 
plain,  by  no  means  easily  formed  ;  the  considerations  to  be 
taken  into  account  are  too  complex  for  ready  and  oflT-hand 

'  Its  application  in  local  finance  will  Appear  in  Bk,  v,  ch.  H,  S  3'  The 
same  plea  is  put  frj^rward  by  the  Russian  Goveitimetil  in  milt  gat  ton  of  the 
criticisms  on  its  growing  debt. 

*  Thus  the  revenue  obtained  liy  the  EogMsh  Covernmeoi  from  the  Sue* 
Canal  shades  is  a  deduction  from  the  deb<.  The  suggt^stcd  debt  of  jf  jOiOoo^ooo 
to  be  plac^  Qu  the  Tmnsvaal  k  oS  the  same  kind. 
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treatment.  The  only  way  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory 
result  is  by  the  use  of  each  of  the  different  methods  of 
calculation,  and  a  combination  of  their  results  with  the 
due  allowances  previously  pointed  out.  Where  all  point 
in  the  same  direction  a  conclusion  is  easily  reached  :  where 
they  differ  the  selection  of  the  proper  ones  depends  on  the 
object  for  which  the  inquiry  is  made.  If  annual  pressure 
is  to  be  ascertained,  interest  is  more  important  than  capital ; 
if  the  cost  of  redemption  is  wanted,  capital  or  market  value 
should  be  the  primary  object  of  investigation. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE    FORMS   OF   PUBLIC   DEBTS 

§  I.  The  different  forms  that  public  borrowing  may 
take  affect  the  actual  course  of  public  debt  and  its  develop- 
ment so  much  as  to  need  careful  notice.  Nor  is  the  method 
of  classification  quite  simple.  From  one  point  of  view 
loans  have  been  divided  into  the  three  groups  of  forced  or 
compulsory^  patriotic,  and  voluntary  business  loans.  The 
first  was  a  favourite  method  with  sovereigns  in  earlier  times. 
Up  to  the  reign  of  Charles  L  it  was  used  in  England, 
and  still  later — as  under  Mazarin— in  France*  Spain  and 
Austria  have  supplied  more  recent  instances.^  Such  ex- 
pedients are,  however,  unworthy  of  a  well-managed  State* 
The  compulsory  loan  is  in  fact  rather  a  tax  than  a  credit 
transaction,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  advance  of 
tax  revenue.  Its  injustice  and  inconvenience  ought  to 
effectually  exclude  it  from  the  list  of  fiscal  contrivances. 
The  patriotic  loan  iSj  though  for  a  different  reason,  equally 
inadmissible.^  Experience  shows  that  an  appeal  to  national 
feeltng  is  far  less  powerful  than  one  addressed  to  self- 
interest.  The  British  *  Loyalty  Loan  '  (1796),  though  fully 
subscribed,  was  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  in  its 
results.     Other  countries,  e,g,  France  in  i  S4S  and  Germany 

^  Leroy-Bcaulicu,  il  285-6  :  Rowdier,  §  152.  For  thtf  suggestion  of  a  forcet) 
Juivn  by  Tilt  in  1796,  jsce  Sinclair,  /fh/^r/  fff  A'€T*effH£^  L  344. 

^  The  British  war  Jctsin  oi  1899  w*is  described  as  a  patriotic  proceedings  bnl 
the  subi^cribers  were  Immediately  able  to  obtain  u  am^U  premium,  and,  th<;rc- 
fore,  ttdf-inieresC  sutBdently  accounts  for  the  luri^e  amount  applied  fur. 
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in  1870,  have  altogether  failed  in  their  appeal  to  patriotic! 
and  for  the  same  reasons;  the  Italian  patriotic  loaii  sug- 
gested in  1 866  would  also  have  certainly  met  the  same 
fate*  This  result  is  not  entirely  due  to  the  masterj^  of  self- 
interest  over  other  considerations  in  the  minds  of  investors. 
For  the  success  of  a  loan  certain  technical  conditions  are 
required*  It  needs  the  aid  of  the  dealers  in  money  to  be 
successfully  '  floated/  and  in  this  respect  the  sentimental 
loan  is  wanting.  Judged  by  its  fruits  the  appeal  to  nati^gl 
feeling  is  a  useless  effort  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

Voluntary  loans  issued  on  strict  business  principles' 
therefore  the  only  eligible   mode  of  procuring    funds 
time  of  need.    Just  as  the  normal  agencies  of  supply  ai 
a  more  effective  safeguard  against  scarcity  than  state  super- 
vision^ or  private  benevolence,  so  is  the  system  of  clependii 
on  the  investors*  desire  of  a  reasonable  return  the  right  o\ 
in  the  case  of  public  loans.     So  long  as  good  security 
offered  a  supply  of  wealth  will  be  obtainable  by  any  Stai 
that  requires  it,  and  the  most  rigid  application  of  busim 
methods  and  the  strictest  conformity  to  the  usages  of  tl 
money  market  will  generally  prove  to  be  the  cheapest  aiK 
most  convenient  course, 

J}  2.  Another  kind  of  distinction  between  loans  is  found 
in  the  conditions  on  which  they  are  contracted.  The  fii 
state  debts  ^vere  what  \\  ould  now  be  regarded  as  '  Boating, 
/>.  they  were  advances  repayable  on  demand.  The  need 
of  keeping  the  funds,  so  advanced^  for  a  lengthened  peri' 
led  to  the  adoption  of  life  annuities,  which  in  the  taniii 
form  w^ere  a  popular  method  both  in  England  and  France. 
Under  this  plan  the  share  of  each  deceased  annuitant 
lapsed  to  the  survivors,  until  with  the  death  of  the  longest 
liver  the  whole  payment  ceased*  The  issue  of  ordinar)^ 
life  annuities  has  also  been  carried  on»  but  only  as  a  sub- 
ordinate part  of  the  debt,  and  in  England  as  a  convenience 
rather  for  the  annuitants  than  for  the  State 

The  terminable  annuity  has  certain  advantages  over  the 

^  This  system  waa  tiamed  frum  Tonti,  its  mvenloir  or  popttUui' 
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less  definite  plan  of  life  payments  ;  its  exact  charge  can  be 
estimated,  and  the  time  of  extinction  foreseen.  As  we  saw, 
the  nnouity  for  a  term  was  used  as  a  bonus  to  assist  in 
the  floating  of  many  English  loans,  and,  later  on,  as  a 
convenient  way  of  redeeming  debt.  When  employed  as 
the  chief  mode  of  borrowing  it  has  the  great  disadvantage 
of  depreciating  year  by  year,  and  is  therefore  unsuitable 
for  permanent  investment,  while  to  the  purely  selfish  person 
it  offers  even  less  attraction  than  a  life  annuity.  It  is  only 
as  an  agent  for  the  redemption  of  debt,  and  when  used  in 
connexion  with  the  available  capital  of  public  departments 
or  banking  companies,  that  the  terminable  annuity  becomes 
effective. 

The  modern  system  of  issuing  bonds  redeemable  in 
sections  by  annual  drawings  is  a  refinement  on  the  pre- 
ceding method^  To  the  State  the  effect  is  precisely  the 
same,  as  it  is  possible^  by  fixing  the  amount  redeemable 
in  each  year,  to  make  the  annual  payment  even  all  through 
the  period  of  redemption,  while  the  capitalist  is  sure  of  the 
principal  advanced,  and  of  interest  until  he  receives  it. 
St  ill  J  it  introduces  a  gambling  element  into  the  value  of  the 
stock,  and  makes  the  suspension  of  redemption  at  any 
time,  no  matter  what  the  pressure,  a  breach  of  faith* 
Borrowing  may  even  be  necessary  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
automatic  process  of  repayment.  As  a  means  of  encour- 
aging the  redemption  of  debt  it  has  undoubted  merits, 
especially  when  that  object  would  otherwise  be  neglected ; 
but  it  may  prove  both  costly  and  inconvenient  at  times  of 
sudden  pressure. 

Another  modification  has  been  employed  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  that  described  by  Professor  Adams  ^  as  the 
system  of  *  limited  option/  Under  it  a  minimum  period  is 
fixed  before  which  the  State  cannot  repay  the  loan,  and 


^  For  a  comparison  between  the  terminable  Annuity  &f]d  the  stoelt  redeemable 
in  lectionSf  see  L6on  Say,  Let  Finamti  dt  ia  Fram*^  iii.  5B9-93.      M.  Say 

preferred  I  he  latter. 
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also  a  maximum  one  at  which  the  creditor  can  insist  on 
repayment  During  the  intermediate  time  the  State  cu. 
repay  at  its  pleasure,  but  the  cr^itors  cannot  insist 
repayment.  Thus  the  *  ten -forty  bonds '  could  not  be  paid 
off  for  ten  years  ;  they  might,  if  convenient,  be  discharged 
at  any  time  during  the  following  thirty  years,  but  become 
finally  due  when  forty  years  have  passed  since  the  loan  was 
contracted.  The  advantages  of  the  method  are  that  it 
prevents  the  loan  being  a  floating  one,  while  it  fixes 
a  limit  to  its  existence.  The  time  for  final  repayment 
may.  however,  happen  to  be  inconvenient,  and  therefcn 
such  loans  should  be  steadily  reduced  during  the  term 
their  optional  existence. 

Opposed  tO|  and  simpler  than,  the  foregoing  fonns 
what  is  known  as  '  perpetual '  debt,  i.e.,  where  the  stock 
issued  without  any  date  for  repayment,  but  redeemable  at 
any  time  at  the  pleasure  of  the  debtor,  Liniits  to  this 
power  of  redemption  may  be  introduced  to  add  to  the 
lenders'  security,  or  in  consequence  of  some  special  arrange- 
ment»^  but  the  general  form  is  as  stated.  On  examinatioa 
it  appears  that  the  real  nature  of  the  obligation  is  to  pay  ir^ 
specified  annuity,  with  the  option  of  wiping  it  out  by 
returning  the  original  capital.  Further  conditions  may  be 
added  which  prohibit  repayment  for  a  fixed  period,  but 
this  is  not  usual,  and,  when  the  time  elapses,  the, ordinary 
form  is  re-established.  It  is  in  thij^  shape  that  the  bulk  of 
European  debts  exist.  England,  France,  Italy^  the  German 
States  give  instances,  and  a  reference  to  the  advantages  o( 
the  arrangement  will  account  for  the  fact 

In  the  first  place  the  borrowing  State  is  relie\'ed  from  the 
risk  of  demands  for  repayment  of  capital,  and  has  only 
to  provide  for  the  periodical  discharge  of  the  interest 
Extraordinary  expenditure  is  distributed  into  a  series  of 
smaller  payments,  which  may  be  regarded  as  ordinary,  and 
in  consequence  its  pressure  assumes  a  milder  form*     The 

'  Thus  the  present  English  *  consols  *  will  nol  W  redeemable  until  iga^^uid 
the  reduced  3  per  cent,  French  Rentes  are  irredeemable  up  lo  1911X 
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creditor  is  not»  however,  prevented  from  realising  the 
capital  value  of  his  loan.  The  modern  stock  exchange 
makes  the  evidence  of  his  debt  a  form  of  intangible  wealth 
which  he  can  always  sell  at  the  nnarket  price*  This  may 
be  more  or  [ess  than  the  original  sum  advanced ^  but  it  is 
the  value  of  the  interest  claim  at  the  time  of  exchange. 
Again,  the  State  is  ahvays  able  to  redeem  so  much  of  the 
debt  as  it  wishes,  by  purchasing  in  the  market  or  repaying 
the  capital,  whichever  is  most  convenient,  /.t\  involves  the 
smallest  expense.  The  gradually  improving  credit  of  a 
prosperous  country'  will  allow  of  the  reduction  of  the 
original  rate  of  interest,  as  the  threat  of  repayment  will 
induce  State  creditors  to  accept  the  terms  offered.  This 
use  of  conversion,  as  it  h  called,  has  been  already  illustrated 
in  reference  both  to  England  and  France,  and  it^  service 
as  a  mode  of  redeeming  debt  will  appear  later  on.^  It  is 
most  easily  employed  in  regard  to  the  ordinary  perpetual 
debt,  which  is  therefore  so  far  superior  to  the  other  kinds, 

4}  3.  But  though  the  simple  system  of  contracting  debt 
redeemable  at  the  debtor's  pleasure  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
best,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  total  mass  of  liabilities 
should  be  reduced  to  that  shape.  Life  annuities,  terminable 
annuities,  debt  redeemable  by  annual  payments,  are  all 
useful  forms  under  certain  conditions.  As  agencies  for 
reducing  debt, or  contractingcertain  special  classes  of  lenders 
they  have  a  real  function  to  discharge,  and  it  is  the  part 
of  the  trained  practical  financier  t^  say  how  far  each 
should  be  employed.  Thus  in  England,  the  terminable 
annuities  ought  hardly  to  be  allowed  to  exceed  ;t  100,000,000, 
as  that  amount  is  quite  sufficient  at  any  given  time,-  The 
French  *  redeemable  '  debt  should  also  be  kept  much  below 
the  perpetual  rentes.  The  necessity  of  adjusting  financial 
arrangements  to  the  actual  conditions  is  quite  as  imperative 


*  Bk.  V.  cb.  ?,  I  5. 

*  The  stock  held  by  government  departments  does  not  exceed  jfya. 000,000, 
And  it  \a  by  its  use  chiefly  tlmt  annuities  are  created,  as  private  persons  do  not 
fegard  them  with  favour. 
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ifith    regard    to    bor 


arrowing   as   to    taxation.      One 
advantage  of  the  perpetual  debt  is  its  close  resemblance' 
to  the  stocks  and  shares  of  ordinary  industrial  companies. 
The   debt    paid    off  by  periodical    drawings    may  suit 
speculative  class,  just  as  hTe  annuities  are  sought  by  tb 
%vho  desire  to  use  their  disposable  wealth   in  their  life!* 
To  suit  loans  to  the  taste  of  the  market  is  one  of  the  chief 
duties  of  a  borrowing  government. 

§  4-  This  function  comnnences  at  the  inception  of  a  loan. 
Not  only  have  its  terms  to  be  such  as  will  draw  the  re- 
quired amount  in  the  cheapest  way ;  the  mode  of  offering 
it  must  also  receive  careful  attention.  At  the  commence-, 
ment  of  the  modern  system  of  public  borrowing  {n  Englani 
the  usual  course  was  to  invite  a  group  of  capitalists  to 
furnish  the  required  amount^  as  at  the  creation  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  or  a  list  was  opened  to  which  all  persons 
might  contribute*  In  this  way  the  utmost  competition  of 
capitalists  was  invited.  The  French  method  of  confiding 
the  business  to  bankers  was  probably  less  efficienL  It  had. 
hov/ever,  the  merit  of  enlisting  a  powerful  class  in  M 
support,  and  making  it  their  interest  to  keep  up  its  price 
as  their  profit,  in  fact,  depended  on  the  premiuiTi  that  they 
could  obtain  for  the  stock,  over  and  above  the  subscription 
price.  Where  capital  is  not  widely  diffused,  and  where  the 
money-market  interest  is  powerful,  this  may  be  the  best 
way  of  conciliating  opposition  and  gaining  assistance. 
Where  a  loan  is  not  peremptorily  needed,  the  issue  of 
bonds  at  a  fixed  price — as  close  to  />ar  as  possible — which 
will  be  gradually  taken  up,  is  convenient,  while  in  cases  of 
great  and  pressing  need  an  appeal  to  the  public  is  decidedl 
the  best  Where  this  latter  course  is  chosen,  the  issi 
may  be  at  a  fixed  price,  or,  better  still,  it  may  be  to  t^ 
highest  offers,  with  a  minimum  rate  below  which  no  tenders 
will    be   accepted.*     By   such    an   expedient    competition 

'  The  rtfcent  English  loans  for  war  pur|x>ses  have  been  at  a  fixed  disa?(3iit, 
which  increased  vtith  each  is^uc.     By  this  course  some  loss  was  iociir 
the  inoisey-iimrket  interest  was  conciliated. 
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brings  the  price  up  to  the  highest  point,  and  those  who 
offer  the  least  favourable  terms  are  not  accepted.  The 
Austratasian  colonics  have  largely  employed  the  method  of 
taking  the  highest  tenders  down  to  the  price  at  which  the 
loan  is  covered,  and  the  same  system  has  been  applied  to 
municipal  loans  in  England,  With  the  greater  division  of 
capital  for  investment  a  direct  appeal  to  the  small  lender 
is  most  likely  to  secure  satisfactory  results,  as  it  is  on  him 
that  any  syndicate  of  bankers  mustp  in  the  last  resort, 
depend. 

In  many  cases,  however,  a  loan  is  floated  abroad,  and 
then^  especially  if  the  credit  of  the  borrowing  State  does 
not  stand  very  high,  the  intervention  of  a  group  of  large 
capitalists  who  will  advertise  the  loan  cannot  easily  be 
dispensed  with»  But  in  the  case  of  a  large  State  there 
ought  to  be  no  necessity  for  such  aid.  It  borrows  on 
sound  security,  and  appeals  primarily  to  native  investors, 
whose  subscriptions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  French  loans  in 
1 87 1-2,  may  often  be  derived  from  their  sale  of  foreign 
stocks. 

§  5.  From  the  form  and  mode  of  issuing  loans  we  now 
come  to  a  much  disputed  question  in  this  part  of  finance, 
viz*  the  respective  merits  of  loans  bearing  high  interest  with 
small  nominal  capital »  and  loans  with  high  nominal  capital 
and  low  interest  At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  all 
loans  should  be  contracted  at/^r,  or  as  close  to  it  as  the 
conditions  of  the  market  will  allow.  Thus,  If  j£'io,ooo,cxx> 
is  the  sum  required,  it  is  obviously  better  to  issue 
;Cio,ooo,ooo  of  5  per  cent,  stock  than  ^6 12,500,000  at  4  per 
cent.  The  interest  charge  is  indeed  the  same  in  both 
cases,  but  when  the  time  for  repayment  comes,  the  holders 
are  entitled  in  the  latter  instance  to  i^2, 500,000  additional, 
unless  they  sell  under  par,  and  the  prospect  of  converting 
the  debt  into  a  stock  bearing  low  interest  is  pushed 
further  off,  as  a  5  per  cent  stock  will  be  nearer /^r  than  a 
4  per  cent  one.  The  issue  of  a  nominal  capital  higher 
than  the  amount  actually  received  seems  accordingly  un- 
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justifiable,  and  a  departure  from  the  plain  and  simple 
course  of  borrowing.^  So  regarded,  most  of  the  English 
loans  during  the  American  and  French  wars  would  be 
unhesitatingly  condemned,  as  they  were  borrowed  in  3  per 
cent  stock  at  a  price  greatly  under  pan  This  method, 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  blots  on  Pitt's  financial 
administration,  has  been  defended  on  the  ground  that  the 
interest  charge  was  reduced  by  it,  since  3  per  cent,  stock 
commanded  a  relatively  higher  price  than  4  or  5  per  cent 
stock.  The  proper  proportion  between  them  would  be  6a 
80,  100,  but  the  actual  one  was  more  favourable  to  the  ; 
per  cents.  The  explanation^  of  course,  was  that  the  lower 
stock  offered  a  chance  of  gain  through  subsequent  increase 
in  value,  which  would  be  stopped  in  the  case  of  the  higher 
ones  by  conversion.^  A  further  plea  is  that  of  necessity. 
It  is  said  *  that  Pitt  had  no  choice, .  »  he  had  to  borrow,  not 
in  accordance  with  his  own  views,  but  with  those  of  the 
lenders.*'  Neither  defence  is  at  all  convincing,  Hamikon 
has  clearly  shown  that  the  difference  in  interest  between  the 
3  and  5  per  cents*  was  only  about  gs,  per  cent-^  and  that 
even  this  should  be  reduced  by  the  advance  of  interest  for 
the  5rst  year.*  Now,  such  a  gain  is  by  no  means  enough  to 
counterbalance  the  great  creation  of  capital  with  its  certain 
cost  in  the  future.  There  was  a  small  immediate  saving, 
but  on  the  assumption  that  the  extra  charge  had  been 
defrayed  by  loans,  their  amount  w^ould  have  been  less  than 

*  Justification  may,  however,  exist  in  the  fiict  that  the  gain  by  lov^cr  imerasl 
exceeds  the  loss  ihrough  the  crejilion  of  more  capiiaU  As  Prof,  Miller  jiiitli 
remarks  {Jmtrnai  of  P&L  Ecmwmy,  i.  141),  *Thc  whule  question  is  ki^ly 
one  of  financial  arithmetic'  The  point  may  l^»e  Mlnstraied  by  taking  \ht  op- 
posite eajie  of  a  loan  bearing  high  interest  and  iivsncd  at  a  premiuiii,  Hot 
the  State  gains  in  capital  and  loses  on  i merest ^  Lut  it  is  tolcmbly  e«ideni 
ihat  \W  lenders  wiU  take  the  two  sides  of  the  tmnsaction  into  account  ^ 
guard  themselves  against  toss.  The  great  ohjeciion  to  the  creation  of  rxtit 
capital  is  the  generally  improvident  character  of  state  admit) ist ration^  esp«OAlii 
where  fyttire  advantage  is  concerned* 

'  S#e  Newmarch*s  paper »  *  Loans  raised  by  Mr.  Pitt,*  in  SiaiiiiUai  ftmrmtit 
xviti.  104  sq.,  for  an  ingenious  defence  of  the  policy* 

*  Lord  Rosebery*s  Hii,  210. 
^  Hamilton,  197-206. 
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the  nominal  capital  added  to  the  actual  sum  received. 
The  plea  of  necessity  is  met  by  the  existence  of  loans  to 
the  amount  of  over  ^60,000,000  in  5  per  cent.,  and  an 
j^8,ooo,000  one  in  4  per  cent  stock.  With  sufficient  deter- 
mination, it  is  plain  that  far  larger  sums  might  have  been 
obtained  on  the  same  conditions. 

The  real  explanation  of  this  grave  error  is  to  be  found  in 
three  distinct  circumstances^  viz.  first,  the  belief  in  the 
virtues  of  the  sinking  fund  which  led  to  neglect  of  the  future 
course  of  the  debt ;  it  was  expected  that  by  a  mechanical 
process  the  liability  would  be  wiped  out,  no  matter  what 
its  amount  Next,  there  was  the  hampering  influence  of 
the  usury  laws  which  made  interest  over  5  per  cent,  illegal, 
and  comi>elled  the  State,  for  the  sake  of  consistency, 
to  keep  within  that  limit  A  6  per  cent  or  7  per  cent  loan 
would  have  been  readily  taken  up,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war  would  have  been  converted  into  a  much  lower  stock, 
as  happened  in  the  United  States  after  1868.  Lastly,  there 
was  the  natural  desire  to  keep  the  debt  uniform,  and  as  the 
great  bulk  of  existing  obligations  bore  3  per  cent,  interest, 
the  new  issues  were  modelled  on  their  pattern  and  became 
an  indistinguishable  part  of  the  general  mass  of  consols. 

The  two  former  reasons  were  wholly  bad ;  neither 
the  sinking  fund  nor  the  usury  laws  contributed  in  this 
respect  to  the  public  benefit  Uniformity  of  stock  is  no 
doubt  desirable,  A  large  stock  sells  better  than  a  small 
one,  and  there  is  less  confusion  and  complication  where 
a  single  rate  of  interest  prevails.  But  this  advantage  may 
be  too  dearly  purchased,  as  it  certainly  is  by  increasing 
the  amount  to  be  paid  in  the  course  of  redemption.  At* 
the  lowest  point  of  credit  that  the  English  Funds  touched 
in  1797,  when  the  3  per  cents,  were  only  47,  it  might  have 
taken  9  per  cent,  or  10  per  cent,  (or,  i>erhaps,  7  percent 
irredeemable  for  thirty  years)  to  get  a  loan  at/ar,  but  then, 
as  credit  improved,  this  load,  not  so  much  greater  even  at 
first,  would  have  been  reduced,  and  less  than  half  the 
capital  sum  would  have  sufficed  for  repayment. 
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The  system  of  unduly  increasing  the  nominal  capital 
has  been  extensively  used  in  France  with  still  less  excuse 
than  the  English  government  could  offer,  and  with  the 
evil  result  of  making  the  capital  liability  much  greater. 
Nothing  but  either  very  favourable  offers  for  a  loan  under 
fittr^t  low  interest,  or  the  absolute  impossibility  of  getting 
advances  in  any  other  way,  can  justify  the  procedure, 

{j  6.  There  remain  for  consideration  two  otlier  forms  of 
state  liability,  that  are  both  in  contrast  with  the  classes  of 
debt  previously  described*  These  are  (i)  the  floating  debt, 
and  (2)  the  issue  of  inconvertible  paper  money^  The 
former  is  perhaps  the  oldest  kind  of  debt,  and  comes  into 
being  in  the  most  natural  way.  In  the  management  of  so 
large  a  business  as  that  of  the  public  Treasury,  it  must 
often  come  to  pass  that  the  payments  for  services  or  com- 
modities will  not  be  made  at  once,  and  that  at  some  periods 
of  the  financial  year  the  outgoings  will  exceed  the  revenue 
obtained.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  either  the  actual 
persons  who  supplied  requirements  are  for  a  time  unpaid, 
or  others  advance  the  funds*  Whichever  it  be,  there  is 
a  temjx>rary  or  floating  debt  As  the  modern  State  is 
engaged  in  various  business  transactions,  and  is  a  lender  of 
money  to  local  bodies,*  it  will  always  have  a  number  of 
outstanding  accounts  against  it,  with  corresponding  assets 
on  the  other  side.  Should  there  be  a  series  of  budget 
deficits,  the  floating  debt  will,  unless  it  is  funded,  spcetlily 
accumulate  to  a  formidable  amount,  as  has  been  the  case 
in  several  countries.  A  failure  in  national  credit  generally 
drives  a  government  to  increase  its  floating  obligations, 
which  attract  less  notice  than  the  regular  issue  of  a  loan ; 
and  in  all  countries  war  or  other  special  pressure  may  cause 
a  temporary  expansion  of  this  kind  of  debt 

As  a  general  principle  of  finance   it  is  unquestionable 

that  the  floating  debt  should  be  kept  within  the  narrowest 

limits    possible.     The  ordinary  working  expenses    of  the 

administration  can  be  covered  within  the  year,  and  usual ly^ 

'  Cp.  Bk.  ii.  ch.  4,  g  4,  and  Bk.  v,  ch*  8,  |  5. 
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with  the  steady  influx  of  the  duties  on  commodities^  in  a 
far  shorter  period.  The  special  liabilities  in  connexion 
with  savings-banks,  or  advances  to  local  bodies^  allow  of 
being  treated  as  distinct  accounts,  and  the  latter  can  be 
managed  by  a  funded  debt  A  growth  of  floating  charges 
is  at  best  a  mark  of  weakness  in  the  treatment  of  the 
state  liabilities.  Though  it  may  not  always  be  convenient 
to  fund  a  mass  of  temporary  debt,  and  a  little  delay  may 
be  admitted,  this  case  is  too  exceptional  to  qualify  the 
general  rule. 

The  great  evil  of  a  floating  debt  is  its  uncertainty.  To 
be  open  to  the  risk  of  a  sudden  demand  for  payment  is 
to  be  in  the  position  of  a  banker  without  the  securities 
with  which  he  provides  himself;  and  it  is  precisely  in 
times  of  commercial  difficulties  that  the  call  is  most  likely 
to  be  made* 

Among  examples  of  unduly  swollen  floating  debts  the 
cases  of  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  of 
England  after  the  French  War,  when  its  amount  was  over 
;t6o,ooo,ooo,  and  of  France  at  present,  may  be  taken. 
Both  England  and  the  United  States  remedied  their  posi- 
tion by  funding,  and  the  same  course  is  doubtless  advisable 
in  France.  It  might  indeed  be  suggested  that  the  floating 
obligations  should  never  exceed  a  yearns  interest  on  the 
funded  debt,  but  where  the  latter  is  very  small  this  rule 
could  hardly  be  applied,  and  that  of  keeping  the  temporary 
charges  under  one- fourth  of  the  annual  revenue  might  be 
substituted.^ 

§  7.  Inconvertible  paper  issues  and  their  effect  on 
economic  and  social  life  have  been  abundantly  considered 
in  works  dealing  with  political  economy  and  with  monetary 
and  currency  questions.  The  present  is  no  place  for 
such  topics.  Here  we  have  only  to  examine  the  use  of  a 
forced  paper  currency  as  a  financial  expedient*  A  country 
with  a  stock  of  the  precious  metals  in  circulation  has  a  store 

*  The  increase  in  the  English  floating  debt  in  conaequence  of  the  grcal  con- 
version of  1S88  was  merely  umporary. 
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of  wealth  which  it  can  obtain  for  use  by  the  expedient  of' 
substituting  paper  for  metallic  money,  and  making  it  legal 
tender.     A  loan  up  to  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  inl 
circulation  is  thus  procLired  free  of  interest,  and  to  a  hard- 
pressed  government  this  is  no   inconsiderable  attraction. 
Actual  and  historical  illustrations  readily  occur.     England, 
France,  the  United  States,  Austria,  Russia,  Italy,  not  to 
speak  of  smaller  States,  have  employed  this  agency,  and 
have  realised  therefrom  an  immediate  gain.     The  ulterior 
effects  are  not  so  desirable.     The  tendency  to  over-issue  isJ 
too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  therefore  we  can  hardly  find 
a   case   of  inconvertible   pajjer   permanently    keeping   its 
nominal   value.     This  almost   inevitable  depreciation  in-» 
volves  a  disturbance  of  the  standard  of  value,  and  a  nominal  \ 
rise  of  prices  that  is  on  the  whole  injurious   to  the  most 
important  interests.     Carried  to  a  great  height  the  issue  of 
paper  money  is  ruinous  to  national  credit,  while  it  mak^ 
the  return   to    specie   payments   more    difficult       At   the 
utmost  all  that  can  be  gained  by  the  policy  is  the  saving  of 
the  interest  on  a  sum  equal  to  the  metals  in  circulation  and 
reserve  in  the  country,  which  can  never  be  very  large  In 
proportion  to  the  total  revenue,*     Excessive  issues,  on  the 
other  hand,  mean  a  heavy  tax,  levied  on  the  creditor  class,  i 
and  a  disturbance  of  the  tax  receipts  of  the  government, 
which  will  be  in  depreciated  paper^^  and  immense  loss  to 
all  holders,  if  the  forced  currency  is  not  redeemed  at  its 
■  face '  value^  or  expense  to  the  State,  if  it  is. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  body  of  evidence  in  support  of 
M,  Leroy-Beau]ieu*s  view  that  the  outbreak  of  war  will  in 
nearly  every  case  lead  to  a  forced  currency,*  but  this  does 

*  The  metallic  stock  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  variously  estimated  lit 
from  ;{^7O,0CXJ,00O  to/'iiQ,OOOjOCX>,  ihe  interest  on  which  would  not  ejcc^ 
;f4^cxxi,ooo.  In  other  countries  the  anvount  would  be  greater,  bui  the  shcck 
to  established  habiLs  would  also  bernorc  felt- 

'^  Govern  men  15  ha^ve  to  accept  legal  tender  money  in  payment  of  Lajies^  utiles 
in  the  cajse  of  customs  duties,  which  are  often  made  payable  in  gold  undei  the 
erronenuj;  idea  of  drawing  money  into  the  country.     Leroy-Beaulicn.  ii.  695. 

*  ii.  685  ;  cpv  the  stattements  by  Viscount  Goschen  nind  Lotd  Avelmry^  to 
the  same  effi^t.     ifi^nmrd^  April  28»  iSSa, 
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not  in  the  slightest  change  our  belief  that  such  a  course  is 
both  unnecessary  and  pernicious.  The  modern  system  of 
international  borrowing  is  quite  capable  of  supplying  what- 
ever loans  may  be  required,  and  these,  as  already  argued, 
need  not  be  much  in  excess  of  what  is  raised  by  taxation. 
An  inconvertible  paper  currency,  if  it  secures  a  somewhat 
paltry  gain,  is,  on  the  whole,  an  expensive,  dangerous,  and 
unjust  form  of  forced  loan. 

In  a  work  like  the  present  there  is  no  occasion  for  further 
considering  the  technical  forms  of  loans,  whether  by 
inscription,  by  coupons,  or  other  instruments.  To  keep  in 
accord  with  the  actual  money-market  system  will  be  the 
aim  of  the  prudent  financier,  who  will  naturally  adopt  all 
suitable  expedients  to  make  the  stock  as  easily  transferable 
and  as  secure  as  possible. 


CHAPTER   VII 

THE   REDEMPTION   AND  CONVERSION    OF    DEBT 

§  I.  A  STUDY  of  the  conditions  and  limitations  under 
which  pubUc  borrowing  is  alone  admissible  naturally  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  maintenance   of   a   permanent 
debt  ought  to  be  avoided*     If  loans  should  be  contracted 
only  under  great  pressure,  and  to  prevent  the  exhaustion 
of  the  agency  of  taxation,  and  if,  while  they  exist,  they  act 
as  a  drag  on  the  financial  power  of  the  State,  ft  cannot  be 
disputed  that  their  s|x:cdy  redemption  must  be  eminently 
desirable.     The  same  reasons  that  made  taxation  preferable 
to  borrowing  give  support  to  the  policy  of  raising  taxes  in  ■ 
order  to  pay  off  existing  debt     So  far  as  loans  are  derived 
from   capital,  their   repayment   by   taxes    obtained    from 
revenue  is  a  restoration  of  the  wealth  previously  abstracted 
from  the  work  of  production  to  its  earlier  and  more  economic 
use*     In  any  event  the  return  of  their  wealth  to  the  fund* 
holders  w41l  not  diminish  the  economic  power  of  the  com-      i 
munity,  as  some  productive  employment  will  certainly  beH 
found  for  it,  in  order  to  escape  the  loss  of  income  that  the      i 
holders  must  otherwise  suffer.     The  redemption  of  debt  is 
thus  a  mode  of  increasing  the  amount  of  national  capital, 
unless  on  the  hardly  possible  assumption  that  the  whole 
amount  of  taxation  raised  for  the  purpose  is  drawn  from 
capitalj  or  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  loan.^ 


'  Sir  R.  Giflfen  has  dcclRietl  '  that  it  would  now  be  the  wisest  tJtitig  fcvr  m 
to  give  up  any  aUempt  ftt  the  rednctioD  of  debt^  so  long,  at  l«^t,  a5  \ht 
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§  2.  The  assertion  of  the  general  position  that  the 
redemption  of  public  debt  is  desirable  has  necessarily  to 
be  qualified  by  reference  to  the  particular  circumstances 
of  each  case*  As  it  is  sometimes  allowable  to  borrow,  so 
must  it  be  admitted  that  cases  may  occur  in  which  neither 
borrowing  nor  repayment  is  judicious.  In  the  crisis  of  war, 
or  under  extra  pressure  of  any  kind,  the  suspension  of  the 
mechanism  of  repayment  is  obviously  prescribed,  and  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  such  a  state  of  things  may  long  con- 
tinue. The  utmost  that  Engh'sh  financiers  could  have 
done  during  the  protracted  war  with  France  was  to  pay 
the  current  expenses  of  the  State,  and  even  this^  as  we 
know,  they  failed  to  accomplish.  The  postponement  of 
debt  redemption  is  in  such  cases  a  necessity,  the  non-recog- 
nition of  which  was  one  of  the  blots  in  the  sinking-fund 
theory. 

On  precisely  similar  grounds  should  the  amount  of  debt 
to  be  paid  oflf  in  any  given  year  be  determined.  Sudden 
demands  may  make  it  prudent  to  reduce  the  sums  devoted 
to  this  purpose,  as  a  preferable  course  to  the  hasty  iiKrease 
of  taxation.  A  review  of  the  last  forty  years  of  English 
financial  history  supplies  a  series  of  illustrations.  Exactly 
the  same  redemption  of  debt  could  not  be  right  in  such 
years  as  1868, 1885,  and  1900,  when  large  extra  expenditure 
was  incurredj  as  in  years  like  1873  and  1889,  when  consider- 
able surpluses  were  realised.  Rapid  changes  in  the  public 
burdens  are  if  possible  to  be  avoided  ;  indeed  one  of  the 
great  services  of  developed  public  credit  is  the  assistance 
that  it  gives  in  escaping  this  evil.  But  here,  again,  there  is 
a  further  influencing  condition.  A  plan  of  redemption  or 
reduction  is  generally  organised  as  a  permanent  system, 
and  is  intended  to  operate  through  a  long  series  of  years. 
Suspension  of  an  arrangement  of  the  kind  for  any  slight 
cause  has  a  disturbing  effect  that  is  as  objectionable  as  a 
small  increase  of  taxation.     To  stop  the  normal  action  of 

for  paying  are  really  derived  from  taxes  an  eapiul.*    Ett^ntymk  /ffums/,  i«* 
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the  English  terminable  annuities  for  a  few  millions'  increase 
in  expenditure  would  be  a  departure  from  a  settled  policy 
and  a  bad  precedent  for  the  future.  The  increase  in  outlay 
must  be  large  in  proportion  to  the  total  amount  to  justify 
such  action.^ 

Debt  redemption  must  also  be  affected  by  the  position  of 
taxation.     Where  inconvenient  and  oppressive  duties  arc 
levied  it  may  be  wiser,  even  with  a  view  to  ultimate  repay- 
ment of  loans^  to  relieve  industry  and   trade   from  their 
burdens  and  trust  to  the  increased  productiveness  of  the 
reformed  system  for  compensation.    This  was  the  policy  of 
Peel  in  1S42  and  1845,  and  of  Gladstone  in  1853  and  i86a 
As  proved  by  these  great  examples,  a  thorough  reform  in 
fiscal  policy  may  prove  the  best  sinking  fund,  or,  at  least, 
best  feeder     Between  the  remission  of  very  bad  taxes  ai 
their  retention  for  the  redemption  of  debt,  there  is  often 
ground  for  deliberation.     Still,  on  the  whole^  the  reasons  Jn 
favour  of  substantial  redemption  preponderate.     There  is 
no  hard  and  fast  line  between  good  and  bad  taxes.     Every 
tax  is  so  far  an  evilp  and  any  one  may,  if  raised  suflicientl; 
high,  become  oppressive  and  unproductive.      Now   if 
hesitate  to  redeem  debt  on  account  of  the  badness  of  th^ 
necessary  taxes,  we  must  remember  that  we  are  thereby 
rendering  necessary  the  retention  in  the  future  of  worse  taxes 
than  would  otherwise  be  required.     For  let  us  suppose  llie 
several  forms  of  contribution  to  be  arranged  in  the  order  of 
their  eligibility  as  follows — A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,      Then  the 
surrender  of  F^-the  worst  tax — in  preference  to  paying  off 
debt  means  the  prolongation  of  the  existence  of  E,  which, 
ex  kypothesi,  is  worse  than  D,  since  with  the  disappearance 
of  the  debt  the  taxes  appropriated  to  its  service  would  also 
disappear.     The  true  adjustment  is  therefore  more  compU- 
cated,  and  requires  for  its  scientific  solution  more  refined 
calculations  than  are  ordinarily  recognised.* 


in 
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*  Perhaps  ten  pt-r  ccnl.  of  the  Lolai  a.mot*i>l  wuuk)  represent  the  Ucnit  within 
which  incrcMed  ejt(x*n<Jitiire  should  not  aitt^r  the  cstablkhcd  system. 
^  Cp,  MiU,  Printipies,  Bk*  v.  ch.  7,  S  3,  for  &  statement  of  the  ctnder  vic» 
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§  3.  In  the  preceding  section  it  has  been  taken  for 
granted  that  all  payment  of  debt  h  made  out  of  surplus^ 
revenue.  That,  in  Hamilton's  words,  *  the  excess  of  revenue 
above  expenditure  is  the  only  real  sinking  fund  by  which 
public  debts  can  be  discharged,*  ^  h  r  position  too  evident 
to  require  formal  vindication-  Any  valuable  property 
possessed  by  the  State  can  be  employed  to  payoff  liabili- 
ties, but  only  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  revenue  obtained  from 
it  Both  of  public  and  private  credit  it  is  indisputably  true 
that  repayment  can  be  made  in  no  way  except  by  excess 
of  receipts  over  expenditure.  The  only  possible  mode  by 
which  either  the  individual  or  the  State  can  get  rid  of 
liabilities  is  by  making  income  greater  than  outlay.  Hence 
in  all  well -organised  financial  systems  the  surplus  of  each 
year  is  applied  for  this  purpose,  and  in  the  continuous 
action  of  those  excess  receipts  lies  the  hope  of  complete 
redemption. 

So  simple  and  obvious  a  fact  ought  to  have  commanded 
universal  assent,  but  the  phenomena  of  credit  have  always 
had  a  remarkable  tendency  to  create  misapprehensions 
respecting  their  true  character,  and  nowhere  more  than  in 
respect  to  public  finance.  The  whole  history  of  the  *  sink- 
ing fund  *  doctrine  is  an  illustration  of  this  tendency*  In 
its  earlier  form  the  sinking  fund  was  simply  the  surplus  of 
certain  parts  of  the  public  revenue  set  apart  for  the  dis- 
charge  of  debt,  and  it  derived  all  its  efficacy  from  the  excess 
of  revenue  over  expenditure.  But  very  soon  the  fund,  from 
being  a  part  of  the  financial  mechanism,  was  transformed 
into  a  positive  entity,  and  treated  as  if  it  had  an  indepen- 
dent existence.  On  its  security  fresh  loans  were  contracted, 
and  the  absurdity  of  borrowing  with  one  hand  while  repay- 
ing with  the  other,  was  frequently  perpetrated. 

The  theory  propounded  by  Dr.  Price  led  to  a  new  develop- 
ment This  writer  dwelt  on  the  great  effect  of  compound 
interest.  He  truly  calculated  that  a  very  small  sum  would 
with  interest  upon  interest  accumulate  In  a  few  centuries 
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to  an  enormous  amount  If  such  a  principle  were  applied  to 
the  treatment  of  debt,  it  would,  he  argued,  secure  its  sjjc^edy 
repayment.  All  that  was  needed  was  a  definite  capital  ti 
start  with,  which  would  increase  automatically  by  rein  vest- 
ment of  the  interest,  until  it  would  equal  the  whole  debt 
If  to  every  new  loan  a  sinking  fund  of  moderate  amount 
were  attached,  its  redemption  would  be  secured  by  the 
growth  of  the  fund  through  interest* 

This  extraordinary  theory  was  reduced  to  practice  i 
Pitt*s 'Sinking  Fund'  of  1786,  by  which  a  special  board 
of  commissioners  was  created  and  i^i,ooo^OOO  annually 
assigned  to  them  for  the  purchase  of  stocky  w^hich  was  not 
to  be  cancel  led  ^  but  allowed  to  accumulate,  the  interest 
being  applied  to  fresh  purchases,  until  each  origina] 
£ijOQ0,ooQ  had  risen  to  /^4,ooo,ooo.  Further  additions 
were  made  in  1792.  The  surplus  of  that  year,  amounting 
to  j^400,ooo»  and  a  further  annual  sum  of  jC20o,ooo  vv*ere 
voted  to  the  fund  ;  it  was  also  provided  that  all  future 
loans  should  have  a  sinking  fund  of  one  per  cent  attached 
to  them,  by  which  they  would  be  paid  off  in,  at  farthest,  forty- 
five  years.^ 

The   pressure  of  war   proved  too  much  for  the  strict 
observance  of  this  condition  and  various  modifications  were 
introduced,  but  the  fundamental  mistake  of  regarding  the 
sinking  fund  as  a  separate  and  distinct  source  of  wealth 
was  still  obstinately  adhered  to.     From  this  error  followed  ^j 
the  simultaneous  borrowing  and  redemption  that  u^re  sup-  ^H 
posed  to  keep  up  public  credit,  but  which  really  confused  ^^ 
the  accounts,  and  increased  the  cost  of  management     Pur- 
chases of  stock  for  the  sinking  fund  and  the  issue  of  new 
loans  at  probably  lower  price  meant  so  much  loss  to  the 
State,      A  calculation  of  the  diflferences  shows  that  the 
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*  Price,  OhetzHiiiiftts  &n  Mmtrxhnary  AnnuiiUt  \  criticised  by  IlAtniUoo, 

^  For  rkt*s  Sinking  Fund,    llamiltnn,  97-8;  Ricardo,   IV^rks,  517*     Fsm 
criUcisms  of  it^  HamitLunj  149-60 ;  and  for  a  more  faircMirAblc  view,  Rosebcf^Ti 
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annual  charge  imposed  by  the  use  of  the  sinking  fund 
during  the  period  1 794 - 1 S 1 6  was  over  £s 50,ocx>. 

So  mistaken  a  policy  could  not  be  nnaintained  in  the  face 
of  the  rational  criticism^  which  was  supplied  by  Hamilton 
and  Ricardo.  The  true  principle  of  regarding  the  surplus 
as  the  sinking  fund  was  recognised  in  1819  by  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons  that  a  real  surplus  of 
/S,ooo,ooo  annually  should  be  provided  for  the  repayment 
of  debt  ;  but  this  course  was  not  adopted  owing  to  I  he 
bad  position  of  the  finances,  and  finally,  after  a  careful 
inquiry,  in  which  it  was  established  that  the  method  used 
had  added  j£i, 600,000  to  thechargtj  between  1785  and  1829, 
the  sinking  fund  in  1829  was  abolished  as  a  separate  in- 
stitution, and  the  stock  held  for  it  cancelled. 

The  sinking  fund  has  also  been  employed  in  the  United 
States,  where  it  was  introduced,  on  Alexander  Hamilton's 
proposal  in  1790,  in  order  to  deal  more  effectively  with  the 
war  debt*  Opinions  have  differed  as  to  the  relation 
between  Pitt*s  scheme  and  that  of  Hamilton/  but  in  any 
case  the  circumstances  were  widely  different  Under 
Gallatin's  administration  of  the  Treasury  the  system  was 
reformed,  and  his  admirers  claim  that  he  anticipated  the 
doctrine  of  Robert  Hamilton  that  surplus  income  is  the 
only  source  from  which  debt  can  be  paid  ofl"/^  The  later 
sinking  fund  of  1862  has  hardly  operated  in  practice,  as 
owing  to  the  large  surpluses  more  debt  was  redeemed  than 
the  sinking  fund  provisions  contemplated. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  it  is  evident  that  a  sinking  fund 
can  be  useful  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  based  on  a  surplus  of 
revenue  over  outlay,  and,  therefore,  the  belief  in  its  efficacy 
rested  on  a  fiction.  Its  sole  advantage  consisted  in  the 
pressure  that  it  brought  to  bear  on  the  finance  minister  to 

^  S«  Adams,  Pyblk  Dthts^  265  :  Ross,  Sinking  Fnmis^  51-3  J  Dunlmr, 
Quariirty  J&urnal  ^/  M^^tmmi^s^  i  i  L  46  -  54  * 

*  'Tliere  is  disclosed  in  the  administraUon  of  Mr,  Gflllatio  ihc  iriie  puMty 
of  debt  paymenL  *  *  Under  the  guidance  of  his  clear  insight  this  country 
departed  from  the  pernicious  methods  of  Engliiih  Ananciering/  Adams,  26S. 
Cp.  Ross,  60. 
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supply  the  requisite  funds,  while  *  its  operations  are  scarcely 
perceptible  to  a  public,  justly  if  sometiiTies  ignorantly 
impatieut  of  taxation/  *  The  effect  was  in  practice  to  keep 
the  surplus  at  a  higher  point  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
reached,  and  to  prevent  the  reductions  of  revenue,  which  as, 
subsequent  experience  amply  proveSj  were  certain  to  be 
demanded*  But  this  benefit  was  too  dearly  purchased  by 
the  extra  cost,  and  was  always  exposed  to  the  risk  of  being 
swallowed  up  by  fresh  loans. 

§  4.  The  modern  methods  of  redemption  are  all  founded 
on  the  necessit}^  of  providing  surplus  revenue  for  the 
purpose  ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  endeavour  to  secure 
the  stability  of  the  sinking  fund,  by  ear*marking'  a  speciaJ 
sum  to  be  used  in  repayment.  Such  is  the  idea  common 
to  the  new  English  Sinking  Fund,  by  which  a  specified  sum 
is  annually  devoted  to  discharge  of  debt,  to  the*  terminable 
annuities/  and  to  the  '  redeemable '  debt  as  it  exists  in 
France.  Under  all  these  systems  there  is  a  determination 
of  part  of  the  revenue  to  the  purpose  of  repayment,  which, 
if  steadily  persisted  in,  will  extinguish  the  liabilities,  unless 
the  relief  so  obtained  is  used  for  fresh  loans* 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  debt  discharge  arises 
from  the  carelessness  or  positive  dislike  of  the  great  body 
of  the  taxpayers  in  respect  to  the  adoption  of  vigorous 
measures  for  its  attainment  The  simple  and  straighi* 
forw^ard  policy  of  appropriating  a  large  surplus,  maintained 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  to  the  useful  function  of  reducing 
the  public  liabilities  is  not  regarded  by  them  with  approval. 
Unless  surrounded  by  some  rather  complicated  financial  1 
arrangement,  which  disguises  the  true  nature  of  the  process^l^H 
the  surplus  is  apt  to  be  frittered  aw^ay  in  expenditure,  or  to 
disappear  by  reductions  of  taxation.  The  redemption  of 
the  English  debt  after  1S39  suffered  in  this  w^ay,  and 
nothing  but  very  exceptional  circumstances  could  have 
brought  about  the  great  repayments  of  the  United  States 
debt  after  1866, 

1  Lord  Roseber> ,  /hit,  $j. 
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Nevertheless  it  is  perfectly  e%adent  that  the  redemption 
of  debt  must  sooner  or  later  be  faced.  If  in  times  of 
peace  and  low  ex^ienditure  no  surplus  is  raised,  and  if 
borrowing  is  freely  resorted  to  whenever  exceptional  de* 
mands  occur,  then  the  proposition  previously  quoted  from 
Hamilton  *  will  certainly  be  applicable,  and  the  debt  will 
ultimately  '  amount  to  a  magnitude  which  the  nation  is  un- 
able  to  bear/  Insistence  on  this  fundamental  point  is  the 
duty  of  the  wise  financier  w^ho  regards  the  future  as  well  as 
the  presenti  and  is  concerned  for  the  continuous  prosperity 
of  his  country.  The  extent  to  which  taxation  should  be 
carried  for  this  purpose^  and  the  particular  arrangements 
adopted,  must  necessarily  be  varied,  but  the  general  prin- 
ciple always  holds  good. 

An  additional  advantage  of  debt  redemption  should  also 
be  noted.  All  repayment  tends  to  raise  the  credit  of  the 
State  and  to  improve  the  basis  for  possible  future  loans. 
A  real  sinking  fund — Li\  one  based  on  an  actual  surplus — 
keeps  up  the  price  of  stock,  though  a  fictitious  one  does 
not^  Each  portion  of  debt  withdrawn  from  the  market 
reduces  the  amount  available  for  investors,  and  though  this 
cannot  alter  the  permanent  conditions  aflTecting  interest, 
it  yet  improves  the  character  of  the  particular  stock.  Where 
the  debt  is  below  par,  redemption  by  purchase  at  the 
market  rate  steadily  brings  it  up  to  that  point,  when  a  new 
agency  can  be  brought  into  operation. 

§  5.  This  is  the  process  known  as  *  conversion/  by  which 
a  stock  bearing  a  given  rate  of  interest  is  altered  or  'con- 
verted *  into  one  at  a  tower  rate*  We  have  seen  several 
examples  of  its  use  in  England,  France,  and  the  United 
States,*  from  the  first  conversion  of  [716  down  to  the  recent 
English  conversion  in    iSSS  and   the    equally  successful 


^  The  very  high  price  of  English  Consols  in  the  period  tS^-9  w^  mainly  due 
to  their  purchase  by  the  National  Debt  Commissioners,  operating  in  a  hmiicd 
market.     See  Giffeii,  *  Consols  in  a  Great  War,^  Ei^mfmii  J^ttmai^  %%^  355  sq. 

'  Bk.  V.  ch$*  3  ftnd  4  passim. 
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French  one  in  1894.  The  principle  is  very 
applicable  to  both  public  and  private  credit,  A  landlord 
who  has  a  mortgage  on  his  estate  on  which  he  pays  5  p( 
cent  will  naturally,  if  he  can  borrow  the  amount  at  4  pel 
cent,  give  the  mortgagee  the  option  of  taking  4  per  cent 
instead  of  5  [jer  cent.,  or  of  repayment  of  the  principaL 
Loanable  capital,  like  other  commodities,  will  besought  on 
the  cheapest  terms,  and  conversion  is  only  an  example 
of  the  general  tendency.  Indeed,  we  may  go  further,  and 
say  that,  where  it  is  practicable,  there  is  a  duty  imposed  on 
the  finance  minister,  who  Is  the  agent  of  the  taxpayers  and 
bound  to  consult  their  interest^  to  carry  out  a  scheme  of 
conversion  on  the  best  terms.  Such  a  view  does  not 
however,  commend  itself  to  the  fundholders,  and  where 
they  form  a  numerous  class  very  strong  opposition  to 
any  measure  of  the  kind  may  be  expected.' 

As  the  method  of  conversion  can  only  be  effectively 
applied  when  stock  is  over  par,  it  requires  as  a  condition 
precedent  a  good  state  of  public  credit  Punctual  payment 
of  interest,  adequate  provision  for  debt  redemption,  and 
prudent  administration  generally  will  all  assist  in  this  work. 
It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  higher  the  original  rate 
of  borrowing  the  greater  room  there  is  for  the  employmeni 
of  this  agency,  a  fact  which  we  found  to  be  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  against  the  creation  of  a  higher 
nominal  capital  than  that  really  borrowed,  but  bearing 
low  interest* 

Certain  plain  general  rules  hold  good  with  reference  to 
this  part  of  finance.  First,  the  capital  of  the  debt  should 
not  be  increased,  unless  for  a  sufficient  consideration,  as  it 
amounts  to  an  addition  to  the  future  burden.  English 
conversions  have  for  the  most  part  been  free  from  this 
mistake,  but  the  offer  in   1883  of  ;f  loS  of  2 J  per  cents,  for 

^  In  Fiuncct  for  extimple,  conv^ersit^n  h»s  not  for  this  renton  been  nUemptcd 

at  certain  favourable  periods,  viz.  (I  J  under  Ihe  Oil canbt  governments,  mnd  {2} 
bciween  1S78  and  iSSj. 
"  Bk.  V.  ch.  6,  §  5, 
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;£^ioo  3  per  cents,  was  a  doubtful  ?>tep.  Some  of  the 
French  conversions,  notably  that  of  1862,  were  tainted 
by  it.  Next,  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  scheme  simple 
and  free  from  complicated  stipulations,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  readily  understood.  A  direct  reduction  of 
interest,  with»  perhaps,  a  guarantee  against  further  con- 
version for  a  period,  is  on  the  whole  the  best.  The 
fund  holders  will  not  of  their  own  accord  accept  any 
plan  of  reduction  ;  the  motive  power  comes  from  the 
capital  available  elsevvherep  and  therefore  the  plainer  the 
offer,  the  better  is  its  chance  of  acceptance.  Thirdly, 
it  is  well  to  choos^e  the  time  for  the  operation  carefully. 
The  commencement  of  the  period  of  returning  prosperity 
that  usually  comes  some  years  after  a  commercial  crisis  is 
the  most  suitable.  Loanable  capital  is  then  abundant,  and 
the  rate  of  interest  is  low,  so  that  the  chances  of  succeeding 
are  at  their  highest.  Fourthly,  there  is  an  advantage  in 
using  the  conversion  to  consolidate  stock  of  different  kinds, 
as  has  been  accomplished  in  several  English  cases ;  ^  but 
this  consideration  should  not  be  carried  too  far,  as  it  may  be 
essential  to  separate  stocks  bearing  the  same  interest,  but 
issued  on  different  terms,  and  in  any  case  the  operation  will 
deal  with  that  part  of  the  debt  that  bears  the  highest  interest 

The  funds  set  free  by  conversion  are  of  course  available 
either  for  the  remission  of  taxation  or  for  further  redemp- 
tion. It  seems,  however,  that  the  latter  use  is  the  prefer- 
able one.  Gains  from  skilful  management  of  the  debt  are 
in  justice  to  be  credited  to  it,  and  their  application  in  this 
way  is,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  to  be  recommended. 
The  retention  of  the  fixed  debt  charge  at  jf 28,000,000 
would  have  brought  the  present  English  provisions  for 
repayment  nearer  to  the  position  they  should  occupy. 

§  6.  Among  the  plans  proposed  for  getting  rid  of  a 
national  debt,  that  of  a  general  contnbiition  by  the  holders 
of    property    has    commanded    most    support      Ricardo 


>  Thuseof  1716,  1751,  and  lSS8areexiimplcs, 
3}  per  cents*  is  iinnther  good  insUnce, 


The  can  version  of  ihc  French 
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declares  that  *a  country  would  act  wisely  by  ransoming 
itself,  at  the  sacrifice  of  any  portion  of  its  property  which 
might  be  necessary  to  redeem  its  debt/ and  Mill  allows  that 
this  course  *  would  be  incomparably  the  best,  if  it  were 
practicable.*  ^  The  objections  are,  however,  overwhelmingly 
strong.  The  method  would  place  the  whole  burden  on 
property-holders,  as  earnings  could  not  contribute  to  die 
extent  that  would  in  fairness  be  required.  But  alt  property 
is  not  equally  disposable,  and  some  of  it  will  at  any  given 
time  be  almost  incapable  of  realisation.  As  a  consequence 
this  class  of  wealth  would  be  sacrified,  or  its  owners  com 
pelled  to  borrow  on  far  more  onerous  terms  than  the  State  ii 
has  to  pay*  In  fact,  the  same  arguments  that  prove  the  ^| 
necessity  of  borrowing  at  times  of  pressure  also  prove  the  " 
impossibility,  or  at  all  events  the  great  inexpediency,  of 
wiping  out  debt  by  a  general  contribution » 

The  use  of  capital  in  investments  at  a  hi|jher  rate  of 
interest  has  also  been  suggested  as  a  mode  of  creating  a 
surplus*  Such  a  method  really  involves  the  action  of  the 
State  as  a  capitalist,  the  danger  of  which  appeared  in 
connexion  with  the  economic  receipts,-  and,  in  any  event,  it 
is  rather  a  mode  of  increasing  state  income  than  a  simple 
means  of  debt  redemption.  If  the  policy  be  justifiable^  it 
is  so  quite  apart  from  the  existence  of  public  liabilities, 
and  it  should  be  judged  on  its  own  merits. 

§  7.  It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that,  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  agencies  already  noticed »  there  are  certain 
normal  forces  in  operation  which  tend  to  diminish  the 
pressure  of  debt,  and  which  will,  in  the  future,  make  its 
redemption  easier.  The  progress  of  society,  so  much  relied 
on  by  Macaulay,  adds  to  the  national  wealth,  and  makes  a 
public  debt,  that  once  seemed  formidable,  of  comparatively 
little  importance.  The  progress  of  Great  Britain  in  the  last 
century  wouid  have  reduced  the  debt  charge  as  it  stood  in 
1791  to  a  very  small  part  of  the  present  public  revenue, 
*  Ricardo,  W&rkt^  1^9  ;  MiU,  Primipia^  Bk*  v*  ch.  7,  5  2. 
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Other  countries  show  the  same  phenomenon,  and  therefore 
there  is  some  apparent  force  In  the  argument  that  the 
redemption  of  debt  should  be  postponed  to  a  more  season- 
able opportunity*  In  a  country  like  the  United  States  the 
steady  increase  of  national  wealth  is  sure  to  make  the  debt 
burden  much  lighter  as  time  passes  on. 

But  though  this  fact  undoubtedly  deserves  recognition, 
it  hardly  supports  the  inference  drawn  from  it.  The  repay- 
ment of  debt  is  not  a  weakening  of  national  power,  nor 
ought  it  to  be  a  severe  pressure  on  the  existing  members 
of  the  society.  Its  amount  should  be  kept  within  the 
bounds  set  by  the  extent  of  suitable  taxation  which  would 
not  press  heavily  on  any  class  of  taxpayers.  The  reduction 
of  debt  is,  moreover,  an  effective  aid  to  public  credit,  and 
by  its  progress  affords  the  means  for  reducing  taxation. 
Again  I  as  each  period  has  its  own  charges  to  meet,  the 
neglect  of  repayment  will  make  the  future  burden  at  least 
equal  to  the  increased  resources.  Such  a  policy  is  a 
dangerous  discounting  of  the  future,  and  the  tendency  to 
adopt  it  is  one  of  the  worst  symptoms  in  modern  finance. 
There  is,  it  must  be  added j  no  sure  ground  for  concluding 
that  economic  progress  will  continue  indefinitely.  Many 
possible  causes,  some  of  them  in  action  at  present,  might 
bring  it  to  a  standstill*  Jevons  has  familiarised  us  with  the 
idea  that  England's  prosperity  depends  on  her  coal  supply, 
which  must  at  some  time  be  exhausted.*  This  relation  of 
industrial  expansion  to  the  possession  of  certain  material 
agents  points  to  the  necessity  of  taking  careful  account  of 
the  potential  extent  of  these  conditions  of  progress  before 
allowing  the  accumulation  of  debt  We  cannot  foresee  the 
precise  line  of  economic  change,  but  it  is  well  to  err  on  the 
side  of  safety,  and  provide  for  the  liquidation  of  existing 
liabilities  within  a  reasonable  period. 

Another  supposed  alleviation  of  the  pressure  of  state 
debts  has  been  discovered  in  the  progressive  depreciation 
of  money  or,  in  other  words,a  change  in  the  standard  of  value. 

^  Thi$  Miportant  question  is  again  excititig  public  interest. 
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That  the  Australian  and  Califomian  gold  discovmcs  had 
mnong  other  consequences,  the  efTect  of  makigig  the  red 
weight  of  public  debts  Itghier  b  evidefit    Plough.    AO 
depredation  fevoors  the  debtor  at  the  creditor's  expense,  btit 
so  do^  appredation  give  the  latter  a  like  advantage.     The 
mention  of  this   pos^ibtltty  show's   the   weakness  of  the 
posltjoti  of  those  who  look  to  monetary  depreciation  as  a 
source  of  relief     For  the  last  tR'ent>-  years  the  we^bt  of 
debt  has  been  increasing,  and  we  cannot  say  whether  in  the 
distant  future  the  standard  of^^alue  will  rise  or  fall,  so  that 
no  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  based   on   its  probalife 
movement.     But  even  on  the  assumption  that  deprecriatioQ 
will  ultimately  take  place,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Slate 
will  gain.     Is  it  not  likely  that  lenders  wtl]  hesitate  to  make 
advances  on  a  depreciating  secyritj%  unless  they  recdi^ 
compensation  in  higher  interest  for  the  risk   they  rtm?^ 
There  is  in  addition  the  objection  that  to  count  on  this 
change  is  really  to  speculate  on  a  defect  in  the  standard  of 
valua     Neither  on  grounds  of  fact  nor  of  equity  can  we 
regard  the  relief  of  the  state  debt  through  depredatioa 
as  well  established  or  desirable 

§  8*  The  distinction  drawn  between  home  and  foreigii 
loans  and  the  error  of  exaggerating  its  importance  hare 
been  previously  noticed.  In  connexion  with  repayment 
it  has  been  said  that  a  public  loan  held  by  foreigners  is, 
when  productively  applied,  an  augmentation  of  the  coan- 
try*s  capital,  and  that  its  redemption  is  not  desirable*  Not 
to  dwell  again  on  the  fact  that  the  boundary  between 
inland  and  foreign  loans  is  not  very  easily  determined. 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the  service  of  a  loan  consists  in  its 
application,  not  in  the  existence  of  the  obligation.  The 
advances  made  to  the  Australian  colonies  for  railways  were 
of  service  by  allowing  those  agencies  of  transport  to  be 

*  Th)«  lUtGfneot  is  in  ncctmknc^  wiih  Prof,  frying  FiiJuer'a  iliecvy  Ibfti 
.tppred^tjnn  nf  mmiey  tcmh  lo  U.mt.*r  interest.  Set  his  A/frvr^tH^m  smd 
/rtferiit ;  alMi  l*tuL  Clarke's  arLJcle*,  V^iHumt  Srkmt  Qitari^/y^  s,  |8^  j 
%l  J49  sq>#  493  ^'  *  ^^  MAfsluill,  iMmif^is  (jrcj  ed.^  67I-4. 
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speedily  built,  for  which  purpose  the  continuance  of  the 
debt  is  not  needed.  The  real  question  at  issue  is  rather 
between  the  use  of  state  funds  for  redemption,  or  for  fresh 
production,  or  again  between  raising  loans  to  pay  off  debt, 
and  leaving  that  wealth  in  the  possession  of  the  citizens. 
To  settle  this  question  the  rate  of  interest  and  the  probable 
effect  of  the  other  courses  open  must  be  duly  considered. 
When  gains  are  high  the  continuance  of  a  loan  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest  may  be  expedient,  but  effective  provision 
for  repayment  is  the  best  mode  of  securing  loans  at  a 
low  rate. 


CHAPTER  VI U 
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§  I,  The  rapid  increase  in  the  debts  of  local  govemingj 
bodies  has  been  noted  in  an  earlier  chapter  as  Jikely  U$i 
give  rise  to  serious  financial  difficulties  in  the  future  A 
national  debt,  whatever  be  its  evils^  is  open  and  consptcyous ; 
it  is  under  the  control  of  the  government  of  the  whole 
people,  and  is  based  on  the  total  wealth  of  the  country.  It,- 
moreover,  has  usually  been  incurred  for  objects  of  gencial] 
interest,  the  ultimate  value  of  which  can  be  measured,  and  J 
its  treatment  can  be  efTectcd  by  public  opinion  guided  by 
judicious  criticism.  In  all  these  respects  local  indebtedn^s 
is  less  favourably  placed.  Instead  of  the  single  State,  there 
are  many  bodies  of  very  different  character  and  importance,  M 
and  with  altogether  diverse  requirements.  Each  distinct  ' 
administration  borrows  on  the  security  of  its  special  revenue, 
which  may  be  adversely  affected  by  local  conditions^  The 
expenditure  of  the  innumerable  loans  is  very  hard  lo 
follow,  and  intelligent  criticism  is  almost  wholly  wan  ting. 
Sectional  interests  and  ignorance  of  financial  principles 
have  the  same  influence  on  borrowing  that  they  have  on 
taxation  and  expenditure:  they  tend  to  lower  the  prob- 
ability of  obtaining  either  economy  or  just  distribu' 
lion.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  the  more  Im- 
portant  to  examine  the  chief  features  of  the  system  of 
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local  borrowing  that  has  spread  so  widely  in  the  last  fifty 
years, 

§  2.  As  regards  the  fact  of  increase,  there  is  the  most 
positive  and  convincing  evidence.  In  1875  the  local  debt 
of  England  and  Wales  was  ;f92,cxx),ooo.  Six  years  later 
it  cante  to  ;f  144,000,000,  By  1888  the  total  was/ 192,000,000. 
In  189!  it  had  become  jf  201,000,000,  while  in  1899  it  had 
risen  to  ;iJ 2 76,000,000,  showing  for  the  period  of  twenty- four 
years  an  annual  increase  of  over  ;£^7,6o0,O0O.  This  general 
growth  is  made  up  of  special  increases,  which  in  such  an 
instance  as  that  of  London  are  very  striking.  The  metro- 
politan debt,  which  was  only  ;t 2 1,000,000  in  1875,  touched 
on  ^5 1,000,000  in  1899,  showing  a  steady  advance  tn  the 
last  twenty- five  years. 

The  Irish  and  Scotch  local  debts,  though  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the  English  towns,  are  also 
becoming  greater,  and  are  now  over  /^ 50,000,000* 

Other  countries  show  the  same  tendency.  The  debt  of 
the  PYench  commNnes  (excluding  Paris)  has  risen  from 
jfi  3,600,000  in  1862  to  nearly  ^^23,000,000  in  1869,  and  to 
^£^30,300,000  in  1878.  In  1891  it  exceeded  ^54,000,000  ;  at 
the  end  of  1900  it  was  / 5 9,670,000*  The  Parisian  debt  is  by 
itself  a  formidable  sum.  In  1870  it  was  jf  59,000,000.  In 
March  1890  the  various  debts  of  the  French  capital  were 
j6^7 5, 000,000,  and  at  the  close  of  190O  they  were  ;f  94,3 50,000. 

Many  of  the  Italian  communes  are  also  increasing  their 
debts.  At  the  close  of  1896  the  total  due  by  them  was 
over  jf 48,000,000,  though  this  amount  was  small  compared 
with  the  debt  of  the  central  government 

A  great  development  of  local  (and  particularly  urban) 
debt  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  United  States,  As 
Professor  Adams  has  pointed  out/  the  great  creation  of 
municipal  debts  was  after  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War. 
He  estimates  the  total  indebtedness  of  the  smaller  divisions 
in  i860  at  8100,000,000,  of  which  over  one  half  was  due  by 
towns  having  over  7,500  inhabitants.     Ten  years  later  ( 1 870) 
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this  liability  came  to  $515,800,000,  in  iSSo  it  had  further 
increased  to  8822,100,000,  while  in  1890  it  had  grown  to 
$906,200,000*^ 

§  3*  The  causes  of  this  general  movement  are  not  diffi- 
cult to  trace*  Local,  like  national,  borrowing  is  dependent 
oil  the  existence  of  favouring  conditions  ;  and  these  are  to 
be  found,  first  in  the  greater  power  conceded  to  local  bodies, 
or  rather  in  the  extension  of  their  administrative  func- 
tions during  the  19th  century.  Another  cause  is  the  far 
larger  amount  of  disposable  wealth  seeking  investment, 
and  the  natural  desire  of  its  holders  to  get  good  security, 
and  this  is  undoubtedly  afforded  by  most  public  bodies 
Thirdly,  the  needs  of  city  life  call  for  the  creation  ofworb 
involving  much  capital  outlay.  Drainage,  water-supply 
lighting  and  transport  agencies,  have,  at  the  lowest,  a  semi- 
public  character,  that  has  led  to  their  being  in  many 
instances  placed  under  the  suitable  regulative  body,  whidi 
had  to  employ  its  credit  in  order  to  procure  the  required 
funds.  It  is  in  this  last  respect  that  local  and  national 
debts  present  the  greatest  contrast,  though  some  of  the  latter 
have  been  created  in  the  same  way.^  Defenders  of  the 
modern  system  of  local  borrowing  point  to  the  valuable 
estate  formed  by  its  use.  Waterworks,  gasworks,  tramway 
tines,  and  market  buildings  may  all  be  looked  on  as  sources 
of  revenue,  which,  after  meeting  their  liabilities,  will  in  some 
cases  give  a  surplus  for  other  objects.  The  element  of 
truth  contained  in  this  mode  of  regarding  debt  has  been 
already  considered,  but  it  is  here  desirable  to  indicate  the 

'  The  fullowing  tabtc  fihows  the  domparaiive  tndehle<]n«s  of  ihc  sevetaJ 
divisions  in  1880  ami  1S90  respectively  1 — 

1880.  189a 

States     ...     .,.     ...     1297,244,095     ...     ...    t«8, 997,  J89 

Counties 124,105,027     .,.      „       f45»04SkCHS 

MnnicipaliUes      .,,       694,34^,843     724,4631060 

School  Dislricia     ,.  t;,  580^682     36,701,948 

It  Ihus  Appears  that  stale  indebtedness  b  declining,  bni  ihat  of  the  suviUef 
divisions  is  increasing,  though  this  advance  has  been  checked  in  reoent  years  by 
legislative  restrictions. 

'■'  Prussia,  Austria- Hungary^  Rnssiaf  India,  and  the  Austfmlasiaji  colonies  uiAjr 
be  given  as  instances. 
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qiialificattons  to  which  it  is  subject  Granting  the  superi- 
ority of  *  reproductive  '  over  *  unproductive '  debt»  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  former  is  in  itself  desirable*  That 
public  property,  if  revenue-yielding,  is  an  asset  to  be  set  off 
against  liability  has  been  already  explained.  Whether 
either  item  should  be  preserved  in  the  financial  system  is  a 
distinct  and  separate  question.  Thus  the  various  municipal 
industries  are  obviously  a  great  aid  in  meeting  the  local 
debt  charge,  which,  however,  except  for  them  would  hardly 
have  existed.  The  real  point  at  issue  is  the  expediency, 
socially,  economically,  and  financially,  of  the  conduct  of  such 
industries  by  public  authorities*  If  public  is  superior  to 
private  management,  a  financial  gain  may  be  looked  for^ 
though  it  by  no  means  holds  good  that  all  profitable  indus- 
tries should  be  taken  up  by  the  public  powers.* 

There  are  some  further  considerations  which  tend  lo 
limit  the  use  of  borrowing  for  this  purpose,  The  loan 
system  involves  the  interposition  of  the  credit  of  a  public 
body  between  the  leitder  of  capital  and  the  actual  invest- 
ment Whether  gas  or  water  works  be  economically  success- 
ful or  not|  the  interest  on  the  debt  incurred  for  them  has 
to  be  met  Such  investment  may  prove  to  be  profitable, 
buti  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  unsuccessful,  and  in  the 
latter  case  the  burden  falls  on  the  contributors  to  the 
particular  revenue  affected.  It  is  in  this  undertaking  of 
risk  that  the  borrowing  system  appears  to  show  its  weakest 
side.  Speculation  is  a  task  altogether  unfit  for  public 
bodies,*  In  another  way  the  local  revenue  may  suffen 
The  absorption  of  a  class  of  industries  into  the  public 
property  reduces  the  amount  of  private  wealth  available  for 
taxation,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  loss  in  this  way 
may  exceed  the  supposed  gain  on  the  working  of  the  indus- 
tries. The  burden  of  proof  rests  on  those  who  favour  the 
process  of  forming  a  municipal  domain,  and  they  are  bound 

'  Cp.  Bk.  L  ch*  l»  I  2  for  the  limiuUim  of  pviblic  activity  in  This  fe,s|M:cl. 
'-*  This  ts  the  reatly  cniciiil  point  In  con  nc  it  ion  with  Uie  vexed  cjuestion  uf 
municipal  tiaidingf 
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to  establish  (i)  the  strong  probability  that  the  commumty 
runs  no  financial  risk,  and  (2)  the  superiority  of  tJieir  method 
to  all  alternative  ones.  The  control  of  special  industries, 
as  indicated  when  considering  the  industrial  domain/  is  a 
less  pretentious  bat  in  many  cases  a  more  effective 
method. 

§  4,  But  though  the  policy  of  using  public  credit  in  a 
systematic  way  for  the  establishment  of  profit-giving  in- 
dustries should  not  be  hastily  adopted,  and.  if  attempted, 
should  be  kept  within  comparatively  narrow  limits,  there 
nevertheless  remains  a  legitimate  field  for  local  borrowing. 
The  needs  of  any  mcdern  community  are  such  as  to  make 
increased  expenditure  unavoidable^  and  that  expcnditnn: 
is  largely  devoted  to  the  supply  of  educational,  sanitar)-, 
and  social  requirements.  School  houses,  baths,  drainage, 
libraries,  and  museums  have  to  be  provided  by  hea^y 
immediate  outlay,  and  as  under  the  circumstances  thej 
cannot  directly  yield  a  revenue,  it  falls  within  the  province 
of  the  public  power  to  take  them  in  hand.^  The  economic 
conditions  impose  the  necessity  of  getting  such  works  done 
quickly,  as  otherwi.se  the  earlier  exi>enditure  would  be  for  a 
long  time  useless.  Loans  are  accordingly  the  only  avail- 
able means  ;  for  taxation  must  be  kept  \^nthin  bounds^  so 
as  not  to  swell  up  the  net  revenue  of  a  single  j'ear 
The  burden  is  by  this  contrivance  distributed  over  the  time 
during  which  the  works  are  of  service,  or  at  least  ov*cr 
fairly  long  period. 

A  great  deal  of  modern  local  debt  has  been  incu: 
for  such  objects,  some  of  which,  e^.  waterworks^  pass 
imperceptibly  into  the  strictly  reproductive  part  of  local 
expenditure.  In  the  case  of  London,  for  example,  almost 
the  whole  of  its  liabilities  has  been  so  created.  Paris 
in  like  manner  borrowed  for  the  *  improvements  *  of  the 


time 
er  a     I 


*  Either  by  spcdal  tasmtion  or  the  sale  of  conctssicunst  Bk.  ii*  ch,  3,  §  6, 
^  Even  on  the  assumpiioii  thnt  Adam  Smithes  ideas  as  to  the  limits  of  ststiit 
acUoM  shouUl  be  olistfrved, '  The  duly  of  crtjcting  and  maititainirig  crrtun  fiubltc 
works  *  h  one  of  those  preacribcd  by  him.     IVea/fk  afN^mmj^  3S6*  " 
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second  Empire,  and  to  repair  the  damage  of  the  war  of 
1870-1. 

This  process  of  anticipating  revenue  has  greater  justifi- 
cation in  the  case  of  a  local  than  in  that  of  the  central 
government.  The  former  deals  with  a  smaller  revenue,  on 
which  any  extraordinary  outlay  will  have  greater  effect,  and 
it  is  restricted  in  its  taxing  powers,  while  the  national 
government  can  more  easily  distribute  its  outlay  from 
year  to  year,  and  possesses  full  control  over  its  means  of 
revenue.  As  a  genera!  rule,  therefore,  it  is  true  that  loans 
are  a  convenient,  indeed  an  indispensable,  part  of  the 
financial  machinery  of  the  smaller  bodies. 

§  5.  The  forms  or  classes  of  local  borrowing  may  next 
be  considered,  and  here  also  its  diPTerence  from  that  of 
the  State  is  noteworthy.  The  absence  of  sovereign  power 
brings  the  town  or  district  more  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  industrial  or  trading  company,  while  its  necessary  sub- 
ordination to  the  central  government  makes  control  and 
regulation  by  the  latter  expedient.  Just  as  local  expen- 
diture and  taxation  need  the  watchful  care,  and  at  times 
the  restraining  hand,  of  the  sovereign,*  so  does  local 
borrowing.  There  is,  besides,  a  financial  benefit  in  the 
interposition  of  state  credit  to  assist  the  smaller  sub- 
divisions. Local  loans,  therefore,  fall  into  two  classes,  vise, 
(i)  those  raised  directly  by  the  borrowers^  and  (2)  those 
obtained  by  advances  from  the  State.  The  former  until 
recently  gave  evidence  of  the  undeveloped  character  01 
local  credit.  Mortgage  loans  or  floating  obligations  were 
the  usual  forms.  Now,  however,  the  funding  system  is 
making  rapid  way,  and  nearly  ever>^  important  town  has 
its  consolidated  stock,  modelled  on  the  type  of  the  national 
debt*  Corporation  stocks  form  a  distinct  class  of  securities 
in  the  money  market,  and  command  a  good  price.  This 
higher  organisation  has  the  great  advantages  of  procuring 
loans  on  better  terms,  and  of  bringing  the  amount  of 
borrowing   before  the  public*     So  long  as  the  debt  of  a 

^  For  expenditure  aind  tajtadon,  cp.  Bk.  I  ch>  7,  §  7%  And  Bk*  ill*  ch.  6,  §  8. 
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town  or  district  is  broken  up  into  several  separate  kinds  i\%\ 
real  amount  is  hard  to  ascertain,  and  it  may  be  increased 
without  attracting  notice. 

Local  stock  is  sometimes  redeemable  by  annual  drawings 
(like  the  French  5  per  cents.),  or,  more  often,  it  is  automatically 
worked  off  by  a  sinking  fund,  the  established  method  in  thi 
second  class  of  loans— those  provided  by  the  instrumentality 
of  the  State,  For  very  small  divisions  the  issue  of  separate 
stock  would  be  impossible,  and  any  ordinary  loan  could 
only  be  obtained  at  a  high  rate  of  interest.  The  central 
government  can,  without  inconvenience,  make  advances  in 
such  cases,  and  arrange  for  repayment  by  instalments  at 
suitable  times.  In  Great  Britain  the  Treasury  acts  as  th( 
intermediary,  and  makes  the  advances  from  capital,  which 
is  really  a  part  of  the  national  debL^  Belgium  also  has  a 
special  fund  for  this  purpose^  and  in  Germany  the  fund  for 
invalids — one  of  the  assets  of  the  Imperial  treasury' — ^has 
lent  more  than  ;t  10,000.000  to  the  Ge^neinden,  The  conve- 
nience of  thus  providing  local  bodies  with  advances  on 
reasonable  terms  is  very  great,  while  at  the  same  time  it; 
enables  the  central  government  to  exercise  effective 
supervision  over  the  borrowing  so  conducted, 

§  6.  Repayment  of  local  debt  has  to  be  regulated  in 
accordance  with  its  general  features.  As  it  is  generally 
incurred  for  objects  that  are  useful,  or  at  least  assumed  tu 
be  so,  the  time  of  redemption  ought  to  be  adjusted  to  the 
duration  of  the  utility  created.  Some  improvements  arc 
much  more  speedily  exhausted  than  others,  and  it  cannot 
be  well  to  have  a  debt  charge  which  represents  no  present 
benefit.  Again,  local  debt  does  not  ordinarily  arise  from 
any  pressing  emergency.  Its  use  is  rather  to  get  the  work 
quickly  completed^  and  therefore  a  sinking  fund  that  will 
remove  the  charge  within  a  definite  number  of  years  is 
often  serviceable,  since  at  the  conclusion  of  the  term  new 
objects  of  outlay  can  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way.     The 

'  The  separation  pf  the  local  debt  carrietl  out  by  LorU  Gaschco  ti»rks  iJiis 

very  deafly. 
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larger  bodies  may  prefer  the  issue  of  stocky  redeemabte  in 
parts  or  by  annual  sections,  or  even  take  the  chance  of 
further  reductions  of  interest,  and  the  [K)wer  of  conversion 
thence  arising.'  The  danger  of  this  course  lies  in  the 
possible  neglect  of  the  necessary  provisions  for  repayment, 
and  in  the  undue  accumulation  of  debt.  A  sinking  fund 
that  makes  repayment  compulsory  has  decided  advantages* 
A  difficult  question,  however,  arises  in  connexion  with  the 
determination  of  the  proper  period  for  redemption.  If  it  is 
very  short  the  immediate  taxpayers  suffer^  while  their  suc- 
cessors in  after  years  are  free  from  the  burden.  When  a 
longer  time  is  fixed  the  pressure  may  fall  chiefly  on  those 
who  hold  leases  extending  over  the  time,  leaving  the  beneSt 
to  a  reversioner  who  has  perhaps  contributed  nothing  to  the 
payment  of  the  charge,^  This  failure  in  just  distribution 
is,  however,  primarily  a  question  of  taxation.  We  have 
seen  that  local  charges  should  be  distributed  on  different 
grountls  from  those  that  regulate  general  taxation,^  and 
that  the  chief  reasons  for  making  this  distinction  are  the 
predominance  of  the  economic  element  in  local  expenditure, 
and  the  necessity  of  taking  the  several  interests  benefited 
into  account  The  use  of  loans  enables  a  just  distribution 
to  be  more  closely  attained,  since  future  interests  come 
under  liability  as  they  are  realised.  But  at  the  same  time 
their  service  in  this  respect  must  be  subordinate  to  their 
general  working.  Direct  taxation  of  reversionary  property 
may  also  be  desirable,  though  this  course  is  limited  by 
serious  difficulties,  A  still  better  way  of  reaching  justice 
is  to  maintain  a  steady  policy  with  regard  to  expenditure. 
By  so  dividing  outlay  as  to  keep  it  in  a  nearly  constant 
proportion  to  the  rateable  value  of  the  wealth  liable,  it  is 
clear  that  in  the  great  bulk  of  cases  the  partition  of  charges 
between  holders  of  property  at  different  times  will  not  be 
an  unjust  one,  though  some  exceptional   instances   may 

*  Many  of  ihc  larger  British  towns  are  favourably  situated  for  tliis  purpose. 

*  Cp.  Fawcett,  P&iitHi^  Mfi^mmy^  629-31. 
^  Cp.  6k.  ill.  ch.  6,  i  5. 
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occur  Very  heavy  and  irregular  expenditure  by  means 
of  loans  will  be  almost  certain  to  cause  serious  practical 
grievances,  which  would,  however,  also  be  foufid  if  taxation 
\Vere  employed  in  the  same  way, 

§  7»  Up  to  the  present  our  attention  has  been  chiefly 
directed  to  the  urban  and  smaller  rural  divisions,  and  they 
are  no  doubt  the  most  important*  But  the  indebtedness 
of  intermediate  bodies,  such  as  the  English  Counties,  the 
French  Departments,  the  Prussian  and  Italian  Provinces^ 
and  on  a  higher  scale  the  German  and  American  States, 
deserves  some  notice.  Special  conditions  have  prevented 
the  counties  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  coming  forwani 
as  borrowers.*  A  different  reason  has  closed  the  loan 
market  to  the  American  States,  but  there  are  general 
causes  for  the  smaller  development  of  provincial  borromng. 
The  works  of  utility  for  which  local  debt  has  been  incurred 
are  for  the  most  part  confined  to  small  areas,  or  are  of 
national  importance.  They  fall  either  into  the  hands  of 
the  State  or  into  those  of  the  commune.  The  duties  of  the 
province  are  such  as  can,  generally  speaking,  be  met  out  of 
revenue. 

It  would,  however,  be  going  too  far  to  conclude  that 
there  will  be  no  expansion  of  this  kind  of  public  debt  in  the 
future*^  In  relation  more  particularly  to  transport,  there  h 
an  opportunity  for  creating  or  purchasing  railway  lines  or 
canals  of  secondary  importance,  as  in  other  instances  there 
may  be  one  for  an  extension  of  public  forests.  The  German 
States  show  an  example  of  the  former  which  is  also  found 
to  a  smaller  extent  in  the  French  Departments,  Arterial 
drainage  or  reclamation  of  waste  land  might  also  be  carried 
out  in  the  same  way,  and  the  loans  for  such  objects  should 
be  governed  by  the  same  principles  as  those  applicable  to 
municipal  debts.     So  much  depends  on  the  future  course 

1  The  County  Councils  wilJ  probably  in  the  future  make  g^cftier  use  of  tbdf 
borrowing  powers, 

^  Uk  quiie  posdble  that  the  *  intermediate^  bocHe$  (cp.  Bk.  i.  ch.  7, 1 1) 
will    grow   in    relative    importance.      See   Prof.    Murshatl'i 
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of  political  movement  that  no  prediction  is  possible ;  but 
for  finance  it  is  sufficient  to  dwell  on  the  necessity  of 
applying  the  same  rigid  tests  to  all  classes  of  borrowing, 
and  to  insist  on  the  danger  of  its  undue  use* 

§  8,  The  great  importance  of  adequate  control  by  the 
central  government  has  been  already  indicated,  but  it  is 
desirable  to  again  lay  emphasis  on  the  point  If  ex^ 
penditure  and  taxation  cannot  be  safely  trusted  to  adminis- 
trators who  may  be  led  astray  by  ignorance  and  prejudicei 
still  less  can  the  power  of  mortgaging  the  property  of  those 
under  their  rule.  For  this  reason  rigid  supervision  is 
exercised  in  most  countries.  Local  bodies  in  the  United 
Kingdom  can  borrow  only  by  a  special  legislative  act,  or 
after  a  semi*judicial  inquiry  by  officials  of  the  State.  In 
France  authorisation  is  in  like  manner  needed  for  communal 
and  departmental  loans.  The  American  State  constitu- 
tions often  place  limits  on  both  State  and  municipal 
borrowing  powers,  and  the  latter  are  also  regulated  by  the 
State  legislatures.  The  convenience,  indeed  the  necessity » 
of  some  method  of  the  kind  is  obvious  ;  without  it  a 
numerical  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  district,  per- 
haps possessing  little  monetary  interest  in  its  future  con- 
dition, could  burden  all  the  holders  of  property  and  future 
residents  with  a  load  of  debt.  Heavy  taxation  soon 
brings  a  remedy  in  the  impatience  of  the  taxpayers ;  but 
borrowing  is,  for  the  time,  an  agreeable  process  whose  evils 
are  only  perceived  later  on.  Thus  the  creation,  the 
amount,  and  the  mode  of  repayment  of  debt  all  stand  in 
need  of  due  regulation  by  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
State,  The  method  employed  will  of  course  vary  with  the 
particular  circumstances,  but  it  seems  best  to  reduce  the 
system  to  a  set  of  general  rules,  limiting  the  amount 
obtained  to  a  certain  proportion  of  the  taxable  value,^ 
requiring  definite  reasons  for  the  issue  of  each  distinct  loan, 
and  providing  for  a  sinking  fund,  or  other  effective  means 
of  repayment,  within  no  very  distant  time.     These  con- 

*■  Two  years'  valiuttion  k  the  limit  in  BiilUh  and  IrUh  tuwns. 
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ditions  are  all  insisted  on  by  the  English  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  they  seem  to  be  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  those  concerned.  A  direct  appeal  to  the  central 
legislature  is  the  proper  way  of  dealing  with  exceptional 
cases  when  they  arise. 

The  character  and  scale  of  the  particular  bodies  con- 
cerned should,  further,  be  taken  into  account.  Temporary 
loans  by  a  large  city,  repayable  on  demand  or  within  a 
short  period,  must  be  soon  met  out  of  taxation,  and  they 
may  be  allowed  under  the  same  rules  as  those  controlling 
the  taxing  power.  There  is  no  need  for  the  same  constant 
check  as  that  essential  in  the  case  of  small  areas. 

This  power  of  regulation  and  its  efficient  exercise  show 
the  real  unity  of  all  public  liabilities.  Whether  contracted 
by  the  State  or  by  local  administrations,  they  result  from 
the  use  of  the  credit  obtained  through  public  property 
and  the  power  of  taxation.  Their  examination,  therefore, 
must  be  conducted  on  the  same  principles,  and  their  effects 
must  be  combined  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  true 
financial  position  of  the  country. 
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Jj  K  Wk  recognised  at  the  commencement  of  our  inquiry 
that  problems  of  administration  and  control  form  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  science  of  finance.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  consider  public  revenue  and  expenditure  with  the  rela- 
tion that  exists  between  them.  The  constitutional  guaran- 
tees for  the  proper  application  of  outlay  and  the  due  and 
moderate  levy  of  taxes,  the  machinery  by  which  those  pro- 
cesses are  effectively  carried  out,  and»  finally,  the  agencies 
by  which,  and  the  manner  in  which,  the  public  accounts 
are  prepared  and  verified,  have  important  effects  on  both 
income  and  outlay,  which  need  to  be  studied  if  we 
want  to  understand  thoroughly  the  nature  and  working  of 
public  economy.  To  the  discussions  of  the  preceding  books 
we  have  to  add  one  on  •Budgetary  Legislation*  in  the 
widest  use  of  the  term.^ 

So  long  as  financial  topics  were  regarded  as  a  part  of 
applied  political  economy,  there  was  some  excuse  for  omit- 
ting to  notice  matters  that  seemed  rather  to  belong  to  the 

^  The  Ut«iatare  far  th]!»  pari  of  the  subject  has  received  important  additions 
since  the  last  eriilion  of  this  work.  Stotirm*s  vahuible  treatise  is  how  in  its 
41  h  edit  ion  and  is  paralleled  by  the  Germim  uork  of  Heck  el,  Das  Budget. 
Mast:-*  Deri's  Biianci^  delh  Staft^,  is  specmlly  useCul  for  Italy.  A  fuller  ttcog- 
nilion  of  ihe  necessity  for  ^tndyins;  budgetary  legislation  as  a  part  of  finance  h 
evidenced  in  the  space — one-ftfth  of  the  whole  treatise — alloUed  lo  it  m  AdamS 
Siience  of  Ftname^  and  the  smaller  works  of  Plehn  ai\d  Daniels  bX^q  devote 
separate  sections  to  this  topic. 
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domain  of  public  law.  But  when  we  treat  them  as  forming 
a  distinct  branch  of  political  science,  this  reason  loses  all 
plausibility.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  said  that  wc 
are  not  directly  concerned  with  constitutional  or  adminis- 
trative principles  and  detaits.  Leg^al  and  political  conditions 
are  of  importance  only  in  so  far  as  they  produce  financial 
effects,  and  need  be  considered  only  from  that  particular; 
point  of  view.  Their  more  elaborate  and  thorough  investi- 
gation must  be  left  to  the  jurist  or  political  philosopher 

g  2.  It  is  instructive  to  note  that  this  side  of  public 
economy,  though  often  neglected  by  modern  writers,  was 
the  part  of  finance  that  first  attracted  the  attention  of 
students  and  practical  administrators.  The  most  important 
part  of  the  financial  system  to  those  engaged  in  it5  working 
is  the  machinery  by  which  the  various  state  requirements 
are  duly  met,  while  to  the  contributor,  the  authority  that 
taxes  him,  the  way  in  which  it  uses  its  powers,  and  the 
checks  on  its  action  are  the  really  vital  matters,^ 

The  modes  of  financial  regulation,  like  the  forms  of  ex 
penditure  and  revenue  have  been  gradually  developed  in 
the  progress  of  society.     It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the 
account  already  given  of  the   primitive  stage   in  which 
little  special   regulation   is  requisite.    The   sentiment  ofi 
the  tribe,  or,  later  on,  of  the  ruler,  is  the  alUsuflficicnt  autho- 
rity for  outlay  or  contribution.     Careful  official  organisa- 
tion and  refined  constitutional   rules  would,  under  such 
conditions,  be  as  impossible  as  any  of  the  other  expedient** 
of  higher  social  life,  ^.g.  the  credit,  or  railway  system,  or 
modern  constitutional  government.     To  this  earliest  form 
succeeds  the  period  in  which  the  domain  is  the  chief  source 
of  public  revenue,  as  in  the  city  States  of  Greece  and  Italy* 
and  also  in  feudal  Europe;  and  here  the  whole  financial       i 
mechanism  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  any  private«^| 
economy.     State  or  royal  officers  collect  rent  and  admin-  ^ 
ister  the  public  property  placed  under  their  care  by  the 

For  Ihc  altitude  la  ihis  lespect  of  the  mediarval  wnters.  ihe  Ge 
the  seventeenth  ccntary,  and  Montesquien,  cp.  /if/n  ch.  a,  SS  3,  S- 
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methods  usual  at  the  time.  Receipts  are  thus  directly 
applied  to  meet  the  public  wants  according  to  the  ruler's 
discretion.  Along  with  this  economic  or  quasi -private 
revenue  may  be  placed  the  beginning  of  indirect  taxation* 
The  various  services  rendered  by  the  ruler  afford  a  ground 
for  indefinite  exactions,  and  his  prerogative  rights,  which 
can  easily  be  stretched  beyond  their  due  limits,  are  enforced 
by  his  servants. 

When  public  economy  has  progressed  thus  far»  methods  of 
account  and  control  make  their  appearance.  The  Roman 
Treasury  was  under  the  charge  of  the  Qii^stors,  but  com- 
plete unity  of  system  did  not  exist,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  Censors  who  acted  as  finance  ministers  under  the 
direction  of  the  Senate*  Even  in  the  time  of  the  Empire 
there  was  a  separation  between  the  distinct  treasuries  of 
the  State  and  the  Prtnceps^  though  the  course  of  movement 
was  towards  fusion,  and  the  official  organisation  for  the 
collection  and  control  of  revenue  was  minutely  subdivided 
and  graded.  The  method  of  farming  out  the  taxes  on  com- 
modities and  inheritances  must  also  be  regarded  as  a  further 
mark  of  that  incompleteness  of  system  which  was  inherent 
in  the  ancient  state  economy. 

Mediaeval  kingdoms,  and  such  smaller  bodies  as  the 
free  cities  were  likewise  forced  to  devise  means  for  the 
due  regulation  of  their  income  and  expenditure.  Thus 
methods,  at  first  rude  and  imperfect,  were  gradually  im- 
proved. The  English  Excht-quer.  with  its  curious  and 
picturesque  forms,  was  an  agency  of  this  kind,  to  which  the 
King's  debtors  had  to  account,  and  his  creditors  to  apply 
for  payment'  The  Carolingian  Empire  had  its  check  on 
accounts,  as  the  rules  of  the  Capitularies  show,  a  system 
continued  under  the  Capetiens,  but  essentially  of  the  nature 
of  a  private  economy.- 

^  Sec  the  Dmlfi^tts  tie  St  or  cart  a  (^illfi  billed  to  Richard^  Bishup  of  I^>ndonK 
printed  by  Madox  in  his  Jfhion  of  M^  Exth^mr  i  also  by  Stubljs,  Sikct 
Chiitiersy  16824^.  Halfi  J tifi^ftiites  a/ ikt  £jtekefm*^r  ^ivc^i^  more  |.Topuliir 
accuunt  oi  the  working  of  the  syslctti, 

*J  Sec  Bouchard,  S^sf^me  FitutHiier^  it  «(,,  on  Ihb  pobt. 
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A  striking  characteristic  of  this  stage  is  the  rare  and  in- 
frequent use  of  direct  taxation.  It  only  appears  as  an 
occasional  and  extraordinary  resource  reserved  for  times 
of  emergency,  and  quite  distinct  in  its  nature  from  either 
the  economic  revenue  or  the  dues  (AuflageN)  on  commo- 
dities. The  importance  of  this  circumstance  in  the  present 
connexion  arises  from  the  need  of  the  contributors'  assent 
to  legalise  the  employment  of  direct  levies.  However  cut 
down  and  reduced  in  later  times,  it  was  the  common  law 
of  the  feudal  State  that  direct  taxation  required  the  consent 
of  the  classes  who  had  to  pay  it* 

§  3.  The  growth  of  the  monarchical  power  from  the 
preceding  condition  was  gradual,  and  is  illustrated  by  the 
history,  both  of  the  later  Roman  Empire  and  of  the  several 
European  countries  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  The 
collection  of  revenue  came  more  and  more  to  assume  the 
aspect  of  a  public  function  ;  the  ministr\'  of  finance  was 
recognised  as  a  government  department*  and  the  methods  of 
control  and  accounting  were  further  improved-  This  spedal 
progress  is  bound  up  with  the  whole  course  of  polidca] 
development,  and  can  be  fully  explained  only  by  reference 
to  the  actual  historical  conditions.  The  increase  of  royal 
authority t  the  greater  cost  incurred  in  the  performance  ofj 
public  tasks,  and  the  more  frequent  use  of  money  in  transr 
actions,  conjoined  in  giving  higher  importance  to  financial 
administration. 

One  consequence  of  the  increasing  centralisation  of  i 
government  was  the  inclusion  of  such  smaller  public 
economies  as  the  cities  and  minor  districts  in  the  slate 
organisation*  The  resulting  absorption— total  or  partial — 
of  their  revenues  had  the  natural  effect  of  making  the  need 
for  full  accountability  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in 
collecting  or  expending  public  funds  still  more  pressing. 
The  loss  of  popular  liberties,  and  the  absence  of  due  control 
on  accnuntSj  explain  the  oppression  and  waste  thai  usually 
mark  the  financial  practice  of  absolute  govern  men  is. 
When  the  salutary  check  imposed  by  the  opinion  of  the 
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contributors  is  removed,  it  is  vain  to  expect  the  observance 
of  those  maxims  of  prudence  embodied  in  the  canons  of 
tajcatton,  nor  can  we  expect  a  proper  supervision  of  the 
many  items  of  expenditure*^ 

The  secrecy  in  respect  to  public  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture that  was  formerly  so  noticeable,  and  which  has  been 
dispelled  by  the  extension  of  constitutional  government,  had 
extremely  cvi!  effects.  On  the  one  hand,  prodi^^ality  and 
injustice  often  escaped  notice*  while,  as  an  aggravation, 
fair  and  legitimate  taxation  and  expense  were  through 
ignorance  frequetitly  regarded  as  grievances.  Publicity  and 
responsibility  have  been  proved  by  a  lengthened  experience 
to  be  the  necessary  conditions  for  an  efficient  administration 
of  finance.  Though  every  country  that  has  any  semblance 
of  a  settled  government  must  possess  some  of  the  con- 
stituents of  a  financial  administration,  and  though  it  is 
possible  as  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  have  a  highly 
developed  system  of  taxation  and  expenditure  managed 
by  an  extensive  official  class,  without  any  check  on  the 
ruler^s  will,  yet  the  probability  of  prudent  management  and 
due  adaptation  to  the  special  conditions  is  extremely  smalL 
Sound  finance  is  so  bound  up  with  gootl  government  that 
one  cannot  be  had  without  the  other.  Observance  of  the 
technical  rules  of  public  economy  might  indeed  be  carried 
out  by  a  body  of  trained  administrators  under  an  absolute 
monarch,  but  unless  the  checks  provided  by  the  full 
publication  of  authentic  accounts  and  the  indirect  influence 
of  public  opinion  in  some  shape  or  other  are  in  operation^ 
it  seems  hopeless  to  expect  it.^ 

§  4,  The  rise  of  constitutional  arrangements  in  respect 
to  financial  matters  undoubtedly  originated  in  England^ 


'  Cp.  Bk.  iii.  ch.  7*  The  condition  of  the  French  finances  just  before  the 
Kcvoliition  affofi^a  an  adnnmblc  illustration  of  Ihis  staiemcnL 

^  The  ease  of  France  under  iHc  Aneien  ft^giftu  referred  to  in  ihv  preceding 
note  is  also  instructive  m  ttgatd  ta  the  evils  that  result  from  coiicc*itiiient  and 
the  absence  trf  re&ponsihility.  At  present  the  Russian  and  Indi*in  finances 
^how  by  their  contrast  the  a<i vantage  that  publication  of  vouched  accounts  imd 
the  power  of  opiDi^m  may  bc»  even  lo  a  subject  eountry. 
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and  therefore  it  may  be  said  that  in  their  present  form  the 
guarantees  for  proper  administration  are  the  result  of  her 
example,  extensively  imitated  during  the  past  century  by 
other  countries.  We  find  the  principle  that  grants  to  the 
Crown  should  be  voluntarily  made  by  the  Estates  of  the 
Realm  definitely  established  in  the  14th  century,  as  also 
the  right  of  inquisition  into  the  application  of  the  funds 
so  provided.^  But  the  events  of  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries 
practically  destroj^cd  this  older  system  of  parliamentary^ 
control,  which  had  to  be  reconquered  from  the  Stuarts*  The 
issues  of  the  Civil  War  were  closely  connected  with  the 
right  of  taxation,  and  even  on  the  Restoration  the  supplies 
to  Charles  II.  were  determined  by  the  Parliament.  Voles 
for  particular  purposes — t^.  that  for  the  nav^^^^ — ^wcre  limited 
to  the  amount  deemed  requisite  in  each  case,  though  this 
restraint  was  in  fact  easily  evaded.  But  the  rudimentar>^ 
character  of  financial  control  is  very  apparent  during  this 
period. 

The  Revolution  of  16SS  made  parliamentary  supervision 
and  control  a  reality*  By  the  expedient  of  an  annual 
Appropriation  Act,  limiting  and  defining  the  purposes  of 
expenditure,  and  the  amount  to  be  devoted  to  each,  ft 
became  impossible^  without  directly  breaking  the  law,  toH 
use  the  public  funds  in  any  way  other  than  those  sanc-^ 
tioned  by  Parliament  The  cstablishnient  of  cabinet 
government,  with  the  inevitably  resulting  dependence  of 
the  executive  on  the  legislature,  brought  the  details  of 
financial  management  before  the  Lower  House,  which  had 
already  asserted  its  superiority  to  the  Upper  one  in  respect 
to  money  bills.^  The  annual  financial  statement  known  as 
*the  Budget '  thus  arose,  and  the  many  intricate  rules  as  to 
the  legislative  conduct  of  financial  business  w^ere  develoj 
as  occasion  needed. 


^  Hiilbm,  Middle  Ag^St  in.  R4-86 ;  Stubbs»  Can^i.  Hditaty^  iL  543*^1* 
For  the  development  of  parLiAmenUtry  tAX^tioi]  sec  Gnebl,  iHsimy  tf  tht 
Engliih  C&tisiitutioH  (2nd  ed^p  388-93. 

*  HsUlam,  C&$tsL  ffisiery^  iii.  z'j-^z. 
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The  preparation  of  the  materials,  and  the  final  checks  on 
the  accounts  J  were,  as  we  shall  see,  added  subsequent  ly^  and 
will  probably  undergo  further  change,  but  it  is  here  suffi- 
cient to  remark  that  the  growth  of  British  financial  legis- 
lation and  control  has  been  quite  indigenous,  and  in  full 
harmony  with  the  general  movement  that  has  made  the 
law  of  the  constitution  so  peculiarly  flexible  and  capable  of 
being  adjusted  to  new  conditions.  Budgetary  regulations 
are  really  a  mass  of  laws  and  conventions  in  which  the 
latter  are  perhaps  the  more  important.* 

§  5,  Other  countries  have  followed  the  example  of 
England,  and  the  rules  that  in  her  case  have  been  left 
elastic,  and  supported  only  by  the  sanction  of  public  opinion, 
have  hardened  into  the  rigid  provisions  of  a  written  con* 
stitution.  To  find  the  neatest  expression  in  strict  legal 
form  of  the  code  that  governs  the  conduct  of  finance  at 
home,  we  have  to  refer  to  the  legislation  of  France,  Italy, 
and  Belgium,  though  of  course  there  are  variations  due  to 
peculiarities  of  constitutional  development 

Historically,  this  remarkable  result  began  with  the  revolt 
of  the  American  colonies.  The  right  of  taxation  was  the 
actual  cause  of  dispute,^  and  the  establishment  of  American 
independence  involved  the  complete  control  of  the  repre- 
sentatives over  the  national  finances,  a  privilege  expressly 
provided  for  in  the  existing  Constitution  ^  and  hedged 
round  by  effective  guarantees. 

In  France  the  Constituent  Assembly  at  once  asserted 
the  principle  that  no  taxes  were  legal  except  those  voted 
by  the  delegates  of  the  nation,  but  it  did  not  extend  the 

^  Dkey,  Lam  0/  iht  CattsiUttit&n,  jzE-g.  See,  for  a  ^U«r  account  of  the 
actoal  regfj lotions,  Anson,  Law  attd  Cusiam  oftk^  €&mtiiuiian^  11.  ch-  7, 

*  In  the  colonial  period  there  had  been  frequent  disputes  with  ihc  governors 
aa  to  the  granting  of  supplies  and  the  preparing  of  iitstiniates. 

*  *  The  Congress  shall  have  ihe  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes*'  Art,  L  |  6. 
*  All  hilb  i^^t  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives," 
ih.  f  7.  *  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  in  const'«|uenct 
of  appropriations  made  by  law ;  and  a  regular  staietrtent  and  liccount  of  the 
receipts  and  the  expenditures  of  all  pubbc  money  shall  be  pubtiishcd  from  time 
to  lime/    /*,  I  9. 
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control  of  the  popular  will  to  the  equally  important  matter 
of  expenditure.  As  M.  Stourm  has  shown,'  this  task  was 
reserved  for  the  Restoration  period,  and  indeed  it  is  naturally 
later  in  order.  The  prevention  of  illegal  exactions  is  a  far 
more  urgent  work  than  that  of  securing  a  perfectly  correct 
application  of  the  supplies  voted  for  the  pubh*c  service,  and 
it  is  besides  much  easier  to  deal  with.  The  rapid  growth 
of  constitutional  government  has  brought  the  question  of 
financial  control  into  greater  notice,  and  the  general  r^uh 
has  been  a  fuller  recognition  of  the  essential  principle 
of  popular  consent  and  administrative  responsibility,  as  th 
have  been  developed  in  England  The  very  bittemei 
of  the  disputes  on  these  points— specially  illustrated  in 
I'russia^^proves  the  tendency  towards  their  more  complete 
establishment* 

The  formation  of  a  thorough  system  of  audit  and  account 
is   one  of  the  latest   steps  in  the  attainment  of  a  good 
financial  organisation.     In  respect  to  it  England  has  not 
held  the  same  leading   position.     The  system    in    use  on 
the  Continent  is  rather  French  than  English  in  its  fornis 
and  methods,  and  has   moreover  a  judicial   instead   of  an 
administrative  character^     Institutions  of  the  kind  have  to 
be  judged  by  their  fruits,  a  test  which  after  all  may  be 
endured  without  fear  by  the  present  English  methods,  im- 
perfect   as    they    may   seem   when   abstracted    from    the  , 
particular  instance  in  which  they  are  employed.     A  final  ^ 
characteristic  of  modern  finance  in  this  department  is  the 
partial  co-ordination  of  general  and  local  income  and  out- 
lay.   Social  and  economic  conditions  have  contributed  to  this 
centralising  movement,  by  which  the  scattered  elements  of 
local  finance  are  collected  and  compared  with   those  of  the 
State     The  necessity  for  bringing  the  checks  of  a  wider 
public  opinion  and  the  restraining  power  of  the  centml 
government  to  bear  on  local  action  is  a  further  reason.    Care- 
ful audit  and  strict  observance  of  the  technical  conditions 

^  Cp>  Bk,  vl,ch.  3,  %  7,  for  further  ex plaiwtbtL 
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desirable  in  any  body  of  accounts  are  now  regarded  as 
indispensable  in  the  regulation  of  the  finances  of  the  minor 
political  bodies,  and  their  natural  result  is  to  be  seen  in  a 
closer  relation  of  central  and  local  finance. 

§  6.  The  preceding  historical  notice  was  requisite  in 
order  to  understand  the  actual  condition  of  financial  method 
and  regulation  in  the  civilised  nations  of  the  present  day. 
Though  the  varieties  that  still  exist  are  by  no  means  unim- 
portant, either  in  themselves  or  as  evidences  of  the  differ- 
ences in  political  development  that  have  produced  them, 
there  is  sufficient  uniformity  to  allow  of  a  description  which 
will  hold  true  generally,  and  the  departures  from  which  will 
also  admit  of  classification  and  explanation.  In  the 
succeeding  chapters  these  general  features  will  be  concisely 
examined. 


§1.  Financial  processes  are  necessarily  recurrent; 
from  the  initial  steps  for  the  provision  of  funds  to  the  final 
closing  of  transactions  certain  proceedings  are  required  that 
must  be  repeated  on  every  similar  occasion.  We  ma)',  by 
taking  an  instance  of  each  and  combining  them,  bring 
together  the  several  stages  of  a  financial  period,  and  thus 
study  the  operation  of  modem  public  economy  on  one 
of  its  most  important  sides.  Such  a  study  will  naturally 
commence  with  a  notice  of  the  preparations  for  what  is 
known  as  the  Budget 

This  term,  first  applied  in  England  to  the  annual  finan* 
cial  statement/  has  in  other  countries  and  in  theoretic  dis- 
cussion come  to  mean  the  financial  arrangements  of  a  glvm 
period,  with  the  usual  implication  that  they  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislature  for  approval.  There  is  therefore  a 
combination  of  the  ideas  of  (l)  a  valuation  of  receipts  and 
expenditure,  or  a  public  balance-sheet,  and  (2)  a  legislative 
act  establishing  and  authorising  certain  kinds  and  amount 
of  expenditure  and  taxation*^  The  convenience  of  the 
term  as  including  the  several  steps  of  financial  legislation 

*  Derived  from  the  French  bmtgttte^  the  bag  in  which  the  ministet  cumd 
the  papers  and  accounts  necessary  for  hi$  statement.  The  tettn  seems  lo  htiw 
come  into  u^  nbout  i^6q.     Duwellj  iL  139. 

^  For  the  scientific  use  of  the  term  *  Badget  see  Slouim's  excetlctit  m<irk  U 
Bud^t,  1-5. 
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and  control  is  so  great  that  it  is  in  that  wider  sense  that  wc 
shall  use  iL 

§  2,  The  first  requisite  in  the  formation  of  a  budget  is  an 
approximately  correct  idea  of  the  expenditure  within  the 
period  to  be  considered.  Fn  order  to  combine  efficient 
legislative  control  with  regularity  in  payment  for  services 
and  commodities,  it  is  necessary  that  this  estimation  shall 
take  place  beforehand*  Accordingly  in  the  modern  State 
we  find  that  the  several  departments  of  administration  have 
to  frame  what  are  known  in  England  as  their  *  Estimates  ' 
some  time  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  budgetary  period. 
The  particular  mechanism  and  division  will  vary  in  each 
country,  but  in  all  the  general  process  must  exist* 

The  task  of  bringing  together  the  scattered  elements  of 
outlay  devolves  on  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  and  the  head 
of  this  department  has  in  most  countries  an  indefinite 
power  of  control  over  the  expenditure.  It  is  always  open 
to  him  to  remonstrate  against,  or  at  least  to  comment  on, 
what  appears  to  be  extravagant  outlay,  and  in  the  fullest 
development  of  this  power  lies  a  useful  safeguard  for 
economical  administration.  The  control  exercised  by  the 
Treasury  in  England  over  the  spending  departments, 
though  often  unpopular,  is  yet  in  this  respect  of  the  utmost 
value.  The  necessity  for  giving  a  plausible  reason  for 
every  new  item  of  expense  is  a  hindrance  to  new  and 
unnecessary  claims  that  keeps  within  limits  the  natural 
tendency  to  increase,  and  checks  the  waste  so  common  in 
public  economy.  Its  chief  defect  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  has  not  sufficient  expert  advice  and  accordingly  offers  an 
indiscriminate  opposition  to  all  expenditure,  prudent  or  the 
reverse.  But  this  defect,  specially  prominent  in  time  of 
war,  is  hardly  avoidable  under  present  conditions* 

English  methods  are  probably  more  effective  than  those 

of  other  countries,     I  n  France,  the  system  of  control  hardly 

exists,  while  in  the  United  States  the  division  of  authority 

and  the  influence  of  the  Committees  of  Congress  hinder 

*  Stounii,  e^,  iiL  ch.  3. 
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effecttial  supervision,^  St  HI,  even  in  those  countries  a  finaiKe 
minister  with  sufficient  courage  and  determination  h^  been 
able  to  exercise  a  salutary  influence,  as  the  cases  of  Sullyi 
Colbert  and  Villele,  as  also  those  of  Hamilton  and  Gallatia, 
prove.  The  close  connexion  of  the  several  divisions  of 
the  financial  system,  on  which  we  have  often  laid  stress,  if 
very  clearly  seen  in  this  part  of  the  subject.  Pmdeot 
reduction  of  outlay  is  quite  as  effective  as  skilful  adjustment 
of  resources. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  in  dealing  with  the  latter  side  of  the 
national  account  that  the  financier's  function  is  supposed  to 
specially  consist  It  lies  with  him  to  say  what  under  the 
given  circumstances  will  be  the  receipts  available  to  meet  the 
estimated  expenditure,  and  if  there  be  an  absence  ofcquili- 
brium  to  suggest  the  best  mode  of  restoring  it  For  the 
probable  yield  of  existing  taxes,  and  the  receipts  from  ibe 
domain  in  its  various  forms,  the  Minister  of  Finance  is 
dependent  on  his  advisers,  who  direct  each  branch,  but  it  is 
essentially  his  duty  to  propose  such  alterations  as  may  sceoi 
proper,  and  the  more  definite  his  responsibility  is  made, 
the  better  is  the  prospect  of  efficient  management  The 
creation  of  the  budget  is  therefore  a  work  of  administrative 
art,  in  which  the  use  of  proper  methods  will  very  materially  ■ 
improve  the  financial  position,  and  contribute  to  the  public 
advantage. 

§  3,  A  number  of  questions  naturally  arise  in  respect  to 
the  regulation  of  this  initial  stage  of  action*  Wc  have 
spoken  of  the  budget  as  covering  the  several  financial 
processes  of  a  period,  but  we  may  say  that  in  practice  this 
rather  vague  term  means  a  yean  The  convenience  of  m 
taking  stock  of  the  public  income  and  expenditure*  and 
the  fact  that  ordinary  outlay  is  usually  repeated  ever)' 
year,  but  not  oftener,  as  well  as  the  recurrence  of  the 
principal  physical  and  economic  conditions  in  the  same  time, 
contribute  to  bring  about  this  result.  Even  where  Icgisla* 
live  sanction   is  not  annually  sought,'  the  accounis  are 

*  As  in  some  of  the  smaller  German  States* 
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separately  stated  for  each  year  A  longer  term  would 
conceal  the  real  variations :  a  shorter  one  would  fail  to 
eliminate  accidental  changes  and  the  effect  of  special 
circumstances. 

But  though  the  yearly  period  is  always  selected,  there 
is  no  agreement  as  to  the  date  of  its  commencement. 
Various  dates  (January  1st  in  France,  Belgium^and  Austria  ; 
April  1st  in  England,  Germany,  and  Denmark  ;  July  1st 
in  Italy,  Spain,  the  United  States,  and  Canada)  have  been 
chosen  for  the  opening.  The  reason  that  has  determined 
the  adoption  of  these  different  dates  is  financial  convenience. 
If  the  English  finance  year  coincided  with  the  civil  one  (as 
it  did  up  to  1S54},  the  budget  would  have  to  be  presented 
either  long  before,  or  some  time  after,  the  opening  of  the 
period  ;  but  the  former  would  make  accurate  calculation  of 
receipts  and  expenditure  almost  impossible ;  the  latter  would 
compel  expenditure  without  Parliamentary  sanction  or  a 
recourse  to  *  votes  on  account/  The  French  biidget  has 
generally  to  be  prepared  *  fourteen  or  fifteen  months  before 
the  period  of  its  execution/  ^  to  the  detriment  both  of  its 
accuracy  and  unity.  What  particular  date  shall  be 
taken  in  each  country  can  only  be  settled  by  reference 
to  its  legislative  and  administrative  habits,  but  the 
aim  of  bringing  preparation  and  execution  as  close  as 
possible  to  each  other  should  be  the  guide,  and  this 
accounts  for  the  selection  of  different  dates  in  different 
nations. 

More  important  than  the  particular  period  are  the  form 
in  which  the  budget  is  presented  and  the  matter  to  be 
contained  in  it  Due  arrangement  and  classification  of  the 
several  chapters,  or»  in  English  phrase,  *  the  votes/  will 
make  the  nature  and  movement  of  expenditure  much  more 
intelligible,  and  also  strengthen  the  constitutional  check 
that  the  legislature^  possesses*  A  grouping  by  the  several 
ministerial   departments— good   so    far  as   it    goes — does 


*  Stovimi,  77.  The  alteration  of  the  French  financial  year  Ijsjs  been  often 
suggested.  See  the  discussion  of  the  nmitcr  by  L^nn  Suy,  finmHts  dt  la 
Francs  J  iLJ.  J 15-59. 
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not  suffice;  the  English  division  into  * consolidaled  fund' 
and  *  supply*  services,  with  the  subdivision  of  the  latter 
into  'Army/  *  Navy/  and  *  Civil  Service*  ^-^otes,  is  not 
full  enough,  while  the  further  breaking  up  into  *  votes,' 
which  may  be  for  *  millions*  or  for  *  thousands/  is  loo 
detailed,  and  is  open  to  sudden  changes  which  vitiate  com* 
parison.  Either  is,  however,  superior  to  the  separate  'ap- 
propriations *  of  the  American  system,  which  hinder  i 
clear  presentation  of  the  annual  expenses  as  a  whole,  ^ni 
therefore  make  eflfective  criticism  impossible; 

Next  to  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  many  heads  erf 
outlay  comes  the  question  whether  the  total  amotints,  or 
merely  the  balances  of  the  various  expenses  aiKl  receipts, 
shall  be  presented,  or,  in  technical  language,  whether  the 
budget  shall  be  a  *  gross '  or  a  '  net '  one.     The  latter  is 
the  earlier  and  in  some  respects  the  more  natural  method 
In  a  great  spending  department,  such  as  the  Army,  it  would 
seem  that  any  trifling  gains  should  be  treated  as  deduc^ 
lions  from  the  sum  of  expense,  with  which  alone  the  ruitioci  _ 
is  really  concerned.     In  like  manner  the  cost  of  working  S 
the  Host  Office  might  seem  immaterial  in  a  firiancial  point 
of  view,  so  long  as  the  net  gain  remains  unaltered,  a  state- 
ment that  is  equally  true  of  the  Inland  Revenue  and  the 
Customs.     There  is,  too,  the  further  difficulty  that  with  an 
extensive  state  domain  the  presentation  of  the  gross  figures 
gives,  as  already  noticed,  an   exaggerated   idea    of  both 
expenditure   and   income,^     The   Prussian  or   the   Indian 
budget  presents  a  very  diflTerent  appearance,  accord  tug  as 
the  gross  or  net  items  are  taken  into  account     But  this  _ 
notwithstanding,  the  *  gross*  system  is,  on  the  whole,  better,  I 
inasmuch   as   it   brings  all   financial    details  under  direct 
review.     In  the  spending  departments  it  prevents  irregu- 
larities in  disposing  of  public  propertytand  in  dealing  with 
the  funds  so  obtained  ;  or,  at  the  worst,  it  gives  opjiortuntty 
for  bringing  them  to  light   Again,  in  regard  to  the  eammg 
departments^  it  is  well  to  have  their  cost  of  working 
'  Cp.  Bk,  ii.  ch.  Si  S  S* 
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fully  watched.  The  expense  incurred  in  collecting  taxation 
is  a  form  of  outlay  that  may  be  much  reduced  by  suitable 
arrangements,  and  the  introduction  of  a  thorough  control 
over  it  is  a  decided  improvement.  Even  in  the  industrial 
departments  of  the  State  a  like  vigilance  will  prove  useful 
If  the  English  Treasury  sometimes  keeps  too  tight  a  hand 
on  the  Post  Office,  its  supervision  removes  the  occasion  of 
many  scandals,  though  in  such  cases  the  recognition  of 
something  more  than  the  purely  financial  aspect  of  the 
business  should,  as  in  the  parallel  instances  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  be  secured  by  the  concession  of  powers  of 
remonstrance  to  the  minister  in  charge  of  it*^ 

§  4.  Of  somewhat  the  same  character  is  the  dispute  as 
to  the  separation  of  the  budget  into  distinct  parts.  In  an 
undeveloped  financial  system  the  usual  course  was  to  assign 
a  special  receipt  to  meet  each  special  charge*  Thus  the 
term  '  ship  money  *  explains  the  original  purpose  of  the 
charge,  and  the  *  hereditary  excise'  was  designed  to  provide 
for  the  King's  expenses.  As  the  public  economy  advanced, 
this  separation  was  seen  to  cause  inconvenient  complications. 
Some  accounts  had  surpluses,  others  deficits,  and  their 
combination  into  a  '  consolidated  fund  '  supplied  a  remedy 
for  this  want  of  balance.  Compensation  and  elimination 
of  chance  influences  were  better  attained  by  the  fusion. 

Recently  the  system  of  special  budgets  for  particular 
kinds  of  expenditure  has  been  somewhat  widely  employed, 
though  it  is  an  expedient  evidently  calculated  to  confuse 
the  public  accounts,  and  to  prevent  the  true  situation  of  the 
finances  being  understood.  The  general  rule  of  meeting 
expenditure  out  of  income  should  be  openly  transgressed 
only  by  the  use  of  a  loan.     A  surplus  on  the  ordinary 

^  It  seems  pkm  that  the  head  of  a  great  mdustrial  depiLnmeni,  such  as  the 
English  Post  Oflice  has  becomei  s^hould  have  I  he  mme  weight  a^  the  heads  uf 
the  Anny  and  Admiralty  admittedly  pos&c&i.  The  difficulty  of  applying  Ihe 
strict  administrative  control  necessary  in  the  case  of  public  cxpcndimre  to 
industrial  undertakings  h  one  very  >v eighty  argument  :)g,iinsL  extension  of  the 
S^tate  domain.  The  Treasury  could  hardly  keep  a  Railway  Department  within 
boundf, 
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budget,  with  a  deficit  on  one  or  more  extraordinarj'  oties^is 
a  direct  infraction  of  the  principle  that  the  finance  account^ 
should  be  submitted  fully,  simply,  and  in  unity,^  | 

Another  point  of  some  delicacy  is  the  determination  of 
the  precise  items  to  be  included  in  a  given  budget.  Starting 
with  the  intention  of  giving  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  a 
particular  year,  we  may  either  take  the  actual  incomings 
and  outgoings  of  the  Exchequer,  or  we  may  endeavour  £o 
assign  to  the  year  under  notice  all  the  revenue,  whenever 
received,  that  properly  belongs  to  it,  and  charge  against  it 
all  expenditure  incurred  in  it,  though  perhaps  not  paid  til! 
a  much  later  time.  In  the  former  or  English  method  there 
is  a  simplicity  and  directness  that  commends  itself  to  any 
one  who  realises  the  benefit  of  those  qualities  in  finance, 
while  the  latter  appears  to  have  the  advantage  of  giving  a 
more  precise  account  of  the  real  result  of  the  transactions 
of  the  pegcxl  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  good  deal  of  delay.  This 
part  of  the  subject  more  fitly  belongs  to  a  later  chapter, 
but  here  we  must  note  the  greater  diflficulty  of  estimating 
under  the  French  system,  though  it  again  has  not  much 
substantial  effect* 

Lastly,  there  is  the  problem  of  deciding  on  the  proper 
method  of  estimating  the  expenses  and  receipts  of  the 
approaching  yean  On  the  correctness  of  these  estimates 
rcstSj  in  a  great  degree,  the  success  of  the  budget*  and  no 
parliamentary  majorities,  or  use  of  official  power,  can  alter 
the  hard  facts  of  finance.  Sincerity  and  care  are  both 
needed  for  success  in  this  operation.  One  very  natural 
course  is  to  take  the  figures  of  the  immediately  preceding  of 
some  earlier  year,  generally  the  last  for  which  the  account? 
were  made  up,  as  the  basis*      Another  method  nearly  as 

*  The  French  nvelbod  of  adding  smalier  budgets  to  ih^  ordinary  one  b  tbcTf* 
fore  It  viol  A  don  of  principle  and  injurious  in  practice,  Slounn^  187,  II  owy, 
however*  be  said  that  the  Bad^t  iur  Resumnts  spici^n  is  really  «  sturcmcnt 
of  one  part  of  local  finince.  But  it  is  incomplete  as  regards  Use  cffmmums^ 
and  in  fiict  of  no  service  as  a  mode  of  controb 

*  The  respective  merits  of  the  French  c<?mp/e  tft^r^rttt^  ttkd  Ulc  £i^|ObIi 
tpmpu  par  gestioH  are  carefully  considered  by  Stoyrm  (ch,  5),  who  b  pcflnp» 
too  favourable  to  the  former. 
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mechanical  is  to  take  the  increases  during  preceding  years 
and  count  on  a  like  result  in  the  future.  In  reality  these 
facts  should  only  be  regarded  as  elements  in  the  calculation. 
The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  a  State  do  not  move  in  a 
definite  course  ;  they  are  acted  on  by  many  distinct  causes, 
and  it  is  on  these  that  the  financier  should  frame  his  esti- 
mates. In  dealing  with  expenditure  the  statements  of  the 
several  departments  concerned  are  the  starting  point,  but 
it  may  happen  that  their  requirements  will  prove  more 
costly  than  they  themselves  admit,  a  consideration  that 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Still,  the  results  of  experience 
and  the  great  extent  of  the  modern  public  economy  make 
valuation  easier  than  it  was;  special  emergencies  apart, 
expenditure  is  well  within  the  field  of  rational  prevision.* 
The  receipts  present  greater  variations  within  the  ordinary* 
limits,  though  they  are  not  subject  to  the  great  sudden 
changes  that  expenditure  may  show.  Agricultural  and 
industrial  prosperity  or  adversity  will  leave  their  mark  on 
the  revenue  returns.  The  elasticity  of  certain  taxes  has 
been  already  noticed,  and  the  public  income  as  a  whole  is 
sometimes  liable  to  fluctuate.  The  task  of  estimation  is 
therefore  a  work  that  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  automatic 
rule.  The  circumstances  of  each  country,  and  each  par- 
ticular yeafp  have  to  be  examint^d  on  their  merits.  In 
this  respect  the  modern  development  of  statistics  has  been 
a  most  efficient  auxiliary.  The  financier  of  the  present  day 
has  at  his  disposal  materials  that  were  unknown  to  his 
mediaeval,  or  even  eighteenth-century,  predecessor.  Popu- 
lation, banking,  shipping,  agricultural,  and  industrial  statis- 
tics, together  with  the  criticisms  to  which  they  are  subjected^ 
are  available  as  aids  in  forming  a  judgment  on  the  probable 
course  of  the  facts  material  to  the  growth  of  revenue,  and 
as  these  technical  instruments  improve  we  may  expect  even 
greater  accuracy  in  the  future. 


^  The  csUmates  orexpen<]iture  in  England  for  the  three  years  April  I,  iSSg^ 
to  March  3',  189^1  as  compared  with  results^  show  nn  error  of  only  £t}JtOOQ 
in  a  total  0(4^264,000,000,  or  a  little  over  15.  per  ^loa 
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§  5,  The  several  processes  just  described  are  essential 
preliminaries  to  a  due  presentation  of  the  budget  (or  the 
consideration  of  the  national  representatives.  This  legis- 
lative  examination  and  approve,  however  importaiit  or 
even  vital  in  the  modern  constitutional  State,  is  nevettbeless, 
as  we  saw  in  the  last  chapter,  a  late  addition  to  the  financial 
mechanism,  and  therefore^  before  considering  it,  we  shall 
deal  with  the  more  general  machinery  by  which  the  public 
revenue  is  brought  into  the  Exchequer.  At  first  the  con- 
tributions in  kind  were  delivered  directly  to  the  leader  of 
the  tribe,  who  also  collected  the  economic  receipts,  such  m 
they  were.  The  State,  as  its  organisation  gradually  de- 
veloped, dealt  with  its  taxes  on  the  private  or  '  contxact  * 
system.  Thus  both  in  Greece  and  Rome  the  great  mass  of 
the  public  revenue  was  collected  by  farmers,  or  paid  in 
directly  by  the  dependent  cities  as  tribute.  This  method, 
so  characteristic  of  an  ilUmanaged  economy,  continued  m 
regard  to  the  Roman  indirect  taxes  to  the  last,  and  was 
revived  in  the  absolutist  monarchies  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  The  other  mode,  viz.  that  of  appor- 
tioning taxation  to  the  several  cities  or  districts,  is  evidently 
due  to  the  establishment  of  contributions  after  <x»nquest, 
and  it  also  is  an  inheritance  from  an  earlier  stage. 

The  use  of  direct  taxation  and  the  increasing  power  of 
the  State  brought  the  special  tax  officials  into  more  prom- 
inence. At  first  the  supervisors  of  the  state  dotnaifi 
collected  whatever  taxes  were  not  let  out  by  contract.  In 
England  this  duty  fell  to  the  sheriff,  who»  however,  often 
obtained  his  office  by  purchase ;  the  count  discrhargcd 
the  same  function  in  the  Carolingian  Empire.  But  the 
great  source  of  a  special  official  organisation  is  found  in  the 
customs  revenue,  which  was  more  peculiarly  in  the  Kings 
hands.  The  unfortunate  policy  of  letting  out  the  indirect 
taxes  was  widely  adhered  to,  as  i^.  in  France,  where  tlve 
Firmkrs  giniraux  were  a  power  m  the  State.  The  older 
system  of  separate  and  privileged  districts  and  towns  con- 
tinued to  a  great  extent  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighleentb 
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century,  so  that  many  public  levies  were  apportioned 
among  the  contributing  groups,  to  be  afterwards  sub- 
divided between  the  members  of  each.  The  farming  of  taxes 
and  the  method  of  apportionment  are  the  most  decisive 
marks  of  an  imperfect  fiscal  system.  The  former  puts  the 
payment  of  taxes  on  the  same  footing  as  a  private  debt, 
while  the  latter  interposes  a  distinct  authority  between  the 
citizen  and  the  State.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  dwell  on 
the  grievances  that  the  farming  out  of  revenue  has  pro* 
dnced.  The  Roman  *  publican  '  and  the  French  ^fermier^ 
were  both  proverbial  instances  of  rapacity,  and  the  loss  to 
the  revenue  was  only  exceeded  by  the  sufferings  of  the 
poorer  contributors.  Apportioned  taxes  are  plainly  in- 
elastic in  yield,  and  are  generally  defective  in  distribution. 
Both  arc,  however,  justifiable  under  certain  conditions. 
Where  tax-collectors  are  easily  corrupted  and  organisation 
is  backward,  farming  may  be  the  only  way  of  making 
duties  productive,  and  of  meeting  the  expenses  of  collection. 
In  like  manner  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  the  apportioned 
tax»  where  the  statistical  data  for  correct  assessment  are 
wanting,  or  where  evasion  is  a  serious  danger^ 

The  recognition  of  the  relative  use  of  these  more 
primitive  forms  does  not  in  the  least  show  that  the 
collection  of  revenue  by  public  officials,  for  the  benefit 
solely  of  the  public  powers,  is  not  now  the  right  one. 
Fiscal  practice  supports  this  view.  Every  modern  govern- 
ment has  its  customs  department  for  that  branch  of 
revenue,  while  the  internal  receipts  are  obtained  by  one 
or  more  official  agencies.  In  England  the  Inland  Revenue 
Department  has  absorbed  the  several  Boards  that  preceded 
it,  but  the  Post  Office  necessarily  preserves  a  separate  ex- 
istence. Three  different  departments  collect  the  French 
internal  revenue  under  the  heads  of  direct,  indirect^  and 
stamp  duties,  the  public  industries  being  also  separately 
dealt  with.  The  Prussian  finance  department  undertakes 
the  main  work  of  revenue  collection,  but  the  Ministries 
'  Cp.  Wftgncr,  ii*  747* 
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of  Agriculture  and  Public  Works  have  the  manageinent  of 
the  quasi-private  receipts. 

In  all  countries,  however,  the  tax-system  tnust  at  last 
come  in  contact  with  the  individual  citizen,  and  it  b  vwy 
prudent  to  make  this  unpleasant  relation  as  little  irksofiie 
as  possible.  Hence  have  originated  Adam  Smithes  rules  as 
to  the  *  certainty '  and  *  convenience  *  of  taxatioo/  as  also 
the  very  general  preference  shown  by  adnitnistrators  for 
indirect  taxation,  since  by  it  the  number  of  persons  dealt 
with  is  reduced  to  a  more  manageable  figure,  \V*hcre 
direct  taxation  is  largely  used,  the  local  authorities  or  their 
officials  may  be  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  collection,  but  it 
appears  that,  on  the  whole,  central  management  is  more 
effective,  though  the  same  person  may  conveniently  be  the 
agent  of  both  administrations.  Simplicity  and  rapid  action 
are  not  the  most  conspicuous  qualities  of  '  self-govern- 
ment/ but  they  are  those  most  needed  in  the  collectioo  of 
revenue. 

tj  6.  The  actual  process  by  which  the  funds  lind  their 
way  from  the  taxpayer's  pocket  to  the  central  tneasuiy  of 
the  State  must  depend  on  the  economic  condition  of  ibe 
society.  In  earlier  times  contributions  in  kind  would  be 
moved  by  the  collectors  to  the  places  where  they  ureie 
needed.  Taxes  paid  in  money  have  to  be  brought  to  the 
public  treasure-house,  and  stored  up  for  future  use*  Tbc 
development  of  credit  enables  the  whole  proceeding  lo  be 
carded  out  by  the  agency  of  banks.  Thus  the  old  English 
Treasury  has  been  superseded  by  the  Bank  of  England^ 
into  which  the  receipts  flow  from  the  various  points  of  col- 
lection. The  French  system  of  '  sub-treasuries/  keeping 
separate  accounts  and  transmitting  their  surpluses,  either 
in  coin  or  by  the  aid  of  the  Bank  of  France,  is  more  com- 
plicated and  costly*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  centralisa* 
tion,  not  merely  of  the  staff  but  of  the  receipts,  so  easily 
accomplished  by  the  aid  of  credit,  is  the  best  course^ 
Backward  countries  must,  however,  make  use  of  brmncb 

'  Sec  a^  10  Ihese  rule*  Bk*  tii*  ch«  f* 
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treasuries,  and  provide  for  the  storing  of  coin  at  convenient 
points  in  order  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  its  transmission  ;^ 
but  whatever  be  the  treatment  of  the  actual  material  of 
revenue,  its  combination  in  the  public  accounts  into  a  single 
body  to  be  dealt  with  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign  is 
one  of  the  processes  needful  for  the  establishment  of  a 
proper  budget. 

^  The  system  adopted  in  India,  where  266  district  treasuries  are  established. 
By  the  use  of  bills  the  transmission  of  funds,  so  far  from  being  an  expense,  is 
made  to  yield  a  slight  profit. 


I 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE   VOTE   OF   THE    BUDGET— CONTROL   AND    AUDIT 

§  I.  The  first  stage  in  the  life-history  of  the  budget  is 
finished  when  the  administration  has  laid  its  proposals 
before  the  legislature.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  the 
scheme  of  finance  so  presented  should  possess  the  several 
qualities  indicated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  which  may  be 
concisely  summed  upas  consisting  in  economy,  timeliness, 
intelligibility,  completeness,  unity,  and  accuracy.  In  other 
words,  the  estimates  of  expenditure  should  be  carefully 
framed,  and  kept  down  to  the  smallest  amount  consistent 
with  efficiency  ;  the  period  dealt  with  should  be  that  about 
to  commence  ;  the  arrangement  and  grouping  of  the  items 
should  be  logical  and  easily  followed  ;  the  full  amounts 
to  be  received  and  expended,  not  merely  the  probable 
balances,  should  appear  ;  the  several  sections  should  be 
brought  together  and  treated  as  a  whole ;  while  the 
valuations  should  be  real,  and  based  on  the  best  evidence 
attainable. 

But  though  the  observance  of  these  rules  will  materially 
assist  the  deliberations  of  the  chambers,  they  will  not  of 
themselves  suffice  to  secure  a  good  result.  The  parlia- 
mentary treatment  of  the  budget,  which  apparently  belongs 
to  the  subject  of  public,  and  especially  constitutional,  law 
and  usage,  has  important  financial  bearings.  The  method 
by  which  expenses  and  taxes  are  voted  will  often  account 
for  the  good  or  bad  working  of  a  particular  system,  since 
the  checks  imposed  on  governmental  action  may  either  be 
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insufficient;  or  too  severe,  as^  on  the  other  hand,  the  legisla- 
ture may  be  too  careless,  or  unduly  active,  in  regulating 
financial  matters. 

§  2,  The  consideration  of  the  budget  is  one  of  the 
principal  tasks  of  a  legislative  session.  It  involves  the 
study  of  a  great  number  of  detailed  points  which  must 
occupy  a  good  deal  of  time^  and  in  certain  cases  may  give 
rise  to  keen  political  controversy.  The  way  in  which  it  is 
approached  will  have  something  to  do  with  the  merits  of 
the  final  result.  In  most  countries  the  ministerial  estimates 
are  submitted  to  preliminary  examination  by  a  committee 
supposed  to  be  specially  suited  for  the  work,  and  this  body 
reports  on — in  effect  very  often  recasts— the  proposals  of 
the  executive*  The  United  States  system  goes  the  farthest 
in  this  direction  by  placing  the  initiative  in  the  hands  of 
distinct  committees*  Financial  measures,  in  fact,  come 
from  the  legislature  itself,  though  they  are  partly  con- 
ditioned by  the  requirements  of  the  public  departments. 
The  necessary  consequence  is  the  loss  of  all  unity  of  plan, 
and  a  failure  in  almost  every  year  to  even  approach 
equilibrium.*  *England  is  in  the  other  extreme :  the 
'estimates'  and  the  proposed  annual  taxes  are  placed  at 
once  before  the  whole  House  sitting  as  a  committee,  and 
examined  without  any  previous  inquiry,^  Ministerial 
responsibility  is  thereby  increased,  as  the  measures  that 
make  up  the  ensemble  of  the  budget  are  altogether  the 
work  of  the  Cabinet,  whose  liability  is  undivided.  The 
committees  of  Continental  countries,  though  they  appear 
to  secure  fuller  deliberation,  are  really  a  screen  for  the 
original  preparers  of  the  financial  proposals,  and  divide 
that  liability  which  should  be  definitely  fastened  on  the 
administration. 


'  Wilson,  CoHgraxsianai  Ctrpttttfrtett/t  cK  J. 

*  M,  Stounn  supposes  that  the  «ttemIiiiiC€  in  Cottimlttee  cif  Supply  is  sitiallcr 
than  in  ihe  cai^  of  ordinary  sittings.  L0  Bt^igti^  27  J.  lie  haa  been  follow etl 
by  Masi-Dari  {Biiamia^  tu)  an<l  Adams  {Finam^^  147-^)-  The  Uitur 
aaerts  that  *  as  a  matter  of  fact  none  hut  the  leaders  commonl)"  aUend/  This 
view  is  altogether  erroneous. 
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Another  peculiarity  of  the  English  system  goes  &j  to 
explain  its  strictness  as  to  outlay,  viz.  the  ancient  rule  thit 
all  proposals  for  expenditure  must  come  from  the  Croumi 
r^,  at  present  from  the  Ministry.  No  addition  can  be 
made  to  the  estimates  submftted,  and  anything  that  o'en 
indirectly  violates  this  rule  is  opposed  to  the  stricter  con- 
stitutional doctrine,^  Ail  expenditure  therefore  originates 
with  those  who  have  an  evident  interest  in  keeping  it 
within  bounds,  as  they  will  have  to  propose  the  tax  at  ion 
required  to  meet  it.  A  stronger  check  on  the  natural 
tendency  towards  increased  expenditure  could  hard!)'  be 
devised,  and  it  is  at  once  curious  and  characteristic  that  it 
should  be  the  result  of  a  now  departed  condition  of 
things** 

The  evil  effect  of  the  absence  of  such  a  rule  is  seen  tn 
the  increased  expenditure  often  proposed  by  the  French 
Commission  on  the  budget,  and  also  in  the  Australian 
colonies,  where^  though  the  limitation  exists,  it  is  e^^ad^i* 
It  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  United  States,  where 
members  of  Congress  are  more  interestejj  in  securing 
expenditure  desired  by  their  constituents  than  in  main* 
taining  the  due  balance  of  the  national  finances,  and 
therefore  indulge  in  the  operation  known  as  *  log-roiling,' 
in  which  representatives  agree  to  support  each  other's 
schemes, 

g  5.  Serious  constitutional  disputes  have  arisen  respect- 
ing the  rights  of  the  different  chambers  with  respect  to 
the  budget,  which,  however,  seem  to  have  very  little 
financial  importance.  Usage  in  England  has  given  to  the 
Commons  what  is  practically  the  sole  power  in  this  depart- 
ment, but  in  other  countries  the  Upper  House  retains  the 
right    to    reject   or  amend    financial   legislation,  and    the 

^  Todd,  PariiamtHfary  Gffiftmmtni  in  Engfandt  i.  690  w\, 

•  *  This  prindpJc  is  commonly  involved  m  mediievA]  metaphy^cs  as  in  f  he 
prerogauve  of  the  Cfowti,  but  it  is  Bs  useftit  in  the  nuieteenth  century  as  in  the 
fun  rlif  en  I  h|  und  rests  on  «s  sure  s  principle/       Bagehut,  Emgiiik  C^ttsiiim- 

*  tfciirii,  G^v^rnmtHi  of  Ef^iand^  378.     Cp^  Lefoy-BeftttUeu,  ii,  1  ij* 
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American  Senate  avails  itself  extensively  of  this  privilege, 
chiefly  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  appropriations  of 
*the  House'  for  the  public  service.  Regarded  as  a  ques- 
tion of  technique,  it  would  seem  that  if  the  two  Houses  are 
to  consider  the  budget,  the  discussion  should  be  a  joint 
one,  as  otherwise  the  work  of  detailed  examination  has  to 
be  done  twice  over,  and  unless  there  is  some  restraining 
rule,  the  ultimate  outcome  will  be  greater  confusion  and 
less  conformity  to  any  settled  plan.  If  the  legislative 
authority  of  the  second  chamber  must  be  recognised,  it 
may  best  be  secured  by  confining  its  action  to  the  laws 
necessary  for  sanctioning  the  budget,  leaving  the  examina- 
tion of  the  separate  items  to  the  popular  chamber  where 
they  are  first  presented. 

But  whether  the  discussion  be  principally  conducted  in 
one  House  or  separately  carried  on  in  each,  the  grouping  of 
the  several  heads  to  be  considered  deserves  attention.  In 
this  respect  the  general  course  of  progress  has  been  towards 
greater  specialisation.  From  the  early  period  in  which  the 
supplies  were  voted  in  masse,  to  be  applied  at  the  ruler's 
will  to  the  public  services,  we  have  come  to  a  time  in 
which  the  separate  heads  may  be  numbered  by  hundreds* 
Thus  the  French  budget,  which  in  1831  had  only  164 
chapters,  has  been  steadily  subdivided  until  that  for  189a 
has  come  to  contain  807  ;  and  since  1331  each  chapter  has 
been  separately  voted. ^  The  English  Civil  Service  'votes' 
have  at  times  reached  150,  to  which  must  be  added  the 
smaller  number  for  the  army  and  navy,  A  thorough 
sifting  and  rearrangement,  especially  of  the  former,  would 
be  a  great  improvement^  The  votes  for  each  civil  depart- 
ment might  be  taken  in  a  group,  with  further  discussion  of 
the  leading  items  by  a  grand  committee.  No  large  assem- 
bly can  possibly  control  each  of  the  branches  with  effect, 


^  Slounn,  2g$.  In  the  United  Stutes  the  separate  approprii&tioii^  amount  lo 
about  Iwo  thousand. 

'  In  1900  the  vc»Le»  ^ere  reaaanged  by  the  government,  but  the  oppositiefi 
at  once  objected  to  the  change. 
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thottgfi  its  criticisms  on  the   larger  heads  may  be  mom 
usefist     It  is  e^'Cfi  po^ib!e  that  each  grottp  of  rotes 
be  thoroughly  examtDed   l^-  a  separate   cooimtttee, 
afterw^ards  discussed  oit  getieral  grounds  ja  the  Hoose.^ 

From  the  method  of  sejiarare  utiles  or  chapters^  ti 
with  the  principle  of  legislative  control,  follows  the  role 
no  transfer  can  take  place  from  one  vote  to  anotbcr.  A 
surplus  on  the  votes  for  justice  cannot  be  tonsferred  to 
meet  a  deficit  on  those  for  education,  or  vice  z^rsd.  Mofe* 
over,  tn  England  each  of  the  Civil  Service  votes  is  separate 
and  cannot  be  transferred,  while  those  for  the  army  of 
navy  may  be  used  for  other  votes  in  the  same  department, 
subject  to  re -exam  in  at  ion  in  the  next  budget  As  the  \*otci 
for  these  departments  are  few  in  number,  and  the  total 
amount  is  usually  very  nearly  spent,  the  possibilities  of 
excessive  outlay  under  this  rule  are  not  great.  By  a 
better  arrangement  the  same  method  could,  if  needed,  be 
applied  in  other  departments,  but  rigid  limitation  to  the 
amount  voted  under  each  head  is  doubtless  a  check  em 
useless  expenditure.^  A  reserve  fund  to  be  employ^ed  ooif 
on  the  responsibility  of  the  government,  and  to  be  re- 
placed in  the  next  financial  period,  is  peihaf^  a  better 
arrangement,  as  it  draws  more  attention  to  over-expetnit- 
ture,* 

§  4,  The  difficulty  of  exact  adjustment  and  the  occasinaal 
necessity  for  meeting  unexpected  demands  tend  to  impair 
that  unity  of  the  budget  which  is  one  of  its  good  qualities. 
In  the  actual  arrangement  of  so  complicated  an  organtsa* 
tion  as  that  of  any  modern  State,  mistakes  fn  calculation 
and  sudden  calls  that  no  prudence  could  anticipate  will 
from  time  to  time  occur.     English  usage  has  pro\idcd  the 

^  The  'commiUees^  of  the  American  lystcfii  hairc  this  •dvArttigc,  bot  kt 
their  ca«;  ihcffc  is  no  real  Qitii^. 

'^  It  hABt  however,  been  pointed  out  that  this  limiiMioci  may  Irad  to  exutvi* 
l^jinee  hy  mducing  a  department  to  ^pend  rather  than  siirrenUcr  &iirp1iia  Anub^ 
The  uificiki]  fcL'tinif  ih  *  tct  us  use  up  our  balimce.^ 

'  M  in  the  ea^e  of  Lhe  iwo  English  funds  of  the  '  Trcasuqr  Oictt  *  u^ 
'  Civd  LVtii  mgende*.  * 
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agency  of  '  supplementary  estimates/  by  which  additional 
amounts  are  voted  to  meet  the  extra  requirements.  This 
process,  which  has  been  made  more  frequent  by  the  prompt 
closing  of  each  year's  accounts  and  the  stoppage  of  transfers, 
is  nevertheless^  according  to  competent  opinion,  *  one  of  the 
greatest  financial  evils/  '  To  render  parliamentary  control 
effectual  it  is  necessary  that  the  House  of  Commons  should 
have  the  money  transactions  of  the  year  presented  to  it  in 
one  mass  and  in  one  account/  '  A  system  of  applying  for 
frequent  additional  votes  would  completely  destroy  the 
single  budget,  or  at  least  deprive  it  of  any  value.  This 
expedient  should  therefore  be  confined  within  the  narrowest 
limits  consistent  with  efficiency,  and  such  is  the  established 
English  policy. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  amount  required  may  exceed 
the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  government  or  be  wholly 
indefinite,  as  in  the  case  of  actual  or  threatened  war,  when 
the  recognised  expedient  is  a  *  vote  of  credit/  which 
amounts  to  an  authorisation  of  expenditure,  and  secures  the 
control  of  Parliament,  though  it  breaks  the  unity  of  the 
budget,  but  in  the  least  dangerous  way.  The  technical 
rules  of  financial  management  ought  to  be  sufiFiciently 
flexible  to  meet  such  emergencies,  and  a  special  vote  at 
once  satisfies  this  condition,  while  it  indicates  that  the  pro- 
ceeding is  irregular  and  exceptional. 

In  other  countries  a  like  restraint  has  not  been  observed* 
*  As  regularly  as  the  annual  session  opens  there  is  a 
Deficiency  Bill  to  be  considered  '  is  what  we  hear  from  the 
United  States.-  The  additional  credits  in  France  for  the 
seven  years  1879-85  came  to  ;f 66, 200,000,  or,  deducting 
savings  on  other  heads,  to  /43,400,ooo,  an  average  net 
excess  of  ^^^6,200,000,^  Belgium,  Prussia^  and  Italy,  under 
the  form  of  a  qualifying  budget,  also  transgress  the  normal 

^  Ci  lad  si  one,  f  quoted  by  Todd,  Pariiam^Hfary  GaifrHmfHt,  i.  740-2- 

'  Wilson,  C&nptsti&ttiii  Gmfemment^   159.     Prof.  Adams  approves,  Uitjugh 

with  hesitation,  of  deficiency  bills  as  a  necessity.     Finatue,  184  5. 
*  Stouriin  369^73.     His  figures  do   not   quite  «pTce  with  (hose  given  by 

I,«;rny*Beau1iL'iit  li.   1 04, 
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bounds  of  additional  votes.  It  would  seem  as  if  a  long 
constitutional  discipline  were  needed  to  secure  doe  attention 
to  this  point,  as  well  as  a  proper  budgetary'  system.  The 
unity  of  the  budget  may  apparently  be  infringed  in  another 
way*  It  might  seem  that  all  the  expenditure  and  revenue 
should  be  annually  voted  in  order  to  prcser\x  complete 
legislative  control.  In  fact,  however^  this  course  is  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable*  So  long  as  a  substantial  part  of 
the  outlay  is  subject  to  the  discretion  *of  Parliament,  and 
the  mode  of  paying  out  the  funds  is  under  strict  l^al 
arrangement,  there  is  no  danger  \n  making  permanent 
provision  for  the  greater  bulk  of  the  public  demands.' 
Certain  heads  of  expenditure — particularly  the  interest  on 
debtj  and  the  salaries  of  the  judiciary— are  best  removed 
from  the  field  of  party  disputes.  The  general  revenue 
system  wilt  not  be  annually  changed,  and  it  can  be  most 
conveniently  fixed  by  permanent  legislation.  Such  is  the 
rationale  of  the  English  '  Consolidated  Fund;  into  whkh 
by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  revenue  comes  by  virtue  of 
permanent  Acts,  and  out  of  which  one-third  of  the  annual 
expenditure  is  drawn  by  the  same  authority. 

This  distinction  between  *  permanent  *  and  *  anniiil  * 
outlay  and  income  is  useful  in  more  ways  than  one*  It 
reduces  the  already  too  heavy  work  of  voting  supplies, 
which  might  indeed  be  further  reduced  by  placing  all 
absolutely  needful  expenditure  on  the  Consolidated  Fund 
It  also  helps  to  separate  the  stable  from  the  movable  taxes. 
The  income-tax  performs,  as  we  have  more  than  once  stated, 
a  useful  function  in  supplying  unexpected  demands,  and 
it  IS  therefore  rightly  an  annual  tax  of  varying  amount 
Soj  too,  are  some  of  the  customs,  f^,  the  tea  duty*  The 
separation  between  the  two  classes  of  taxes  might  be  even 

^  The  proper  mcdc  of  providing  for  incrc^Lsed  naval  cxprnditut«  luu  bnm  i 
subject  of  hot  debate  between  the  two  greM  Ertglish  panics*  Lord  Gosdiea] 
prcrefred  the  permanent  tnethod  ;  Sir  W.  Harcoun  advoetted  Lbe  ■*^nvi*1  uoc. 
So  Kong  as  a  eonsUtenl  ^hcmc  is  adopted  and  maintained  Uiete  Meeou  Up  lir 
reaUy  no  important  diJference.  The  conti-ol  of  the  ll<>use  of 
cKpendituie  is  in  either  case  efTeciive. 
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more  strongly  emphasised,  though  the  position  of  the  incorne* 
tax  is  probably  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  There  is,  besides, 
an  advantage  in  retaining  the  greater  part  of  the  public 
expenditure  under  the  annual  scrutiny  of  Parliament  so 
that  until  an  item  is  unquestionable,  and  its  amount  very 
definitely  settled,  it  should  not  be  transferred  to  the  *  Con- 
solidated Fund  *  charges. 

For  a  very  different  reason  German  military  expendi- 
ture is  voted  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  and  is  therefore 
removed  from  annual  debate,  by  which  arrangement  the 
Imperial  Government  is  relieved  from  dependence  on  the 
Rekksiag.  Some  of  the  smaller  German  States  have 
biennial  or  even  (as  in  Hesse)  triennial  budgets,  an  im- 
possible system  in  any  country  with  active  constitutional 
life,  and  one  which  will  be  abandoned  as  the  popular 
element  becomes  stronger. 

The  permanent  settlement  of  some  sections  of  income 
and  expenditure  does  not  really  infringe  on  the  principle  of 
unity.  For  England  the  annual  financial  statement — '  the 
Budget '  in  the  English  sense — brings  together  all  the 
heads  of  expense  and  receipt,  as  well  as  the  movement  of 
national  debt  The  Consolidated  Fund  charges  are 
definitely  known,  and*  the  Estimates  '  supply  information 
as  to  the  remaining  expenditure.  The  votes  in  committee 
either  of  *  supply*  or  '  ways  and  means  *  give  the  basis  for 
the  budgetary  legislation  of  the  year,  which  is  in  a 
sense  supplementary  to  the  existing  laws^  and,  combined 
with  thern^  makes  up  *the  budget  *  in  the  wider  use  of  the 
term.* 

In  other  countries  the  adoption  of  the  English  system 
has  led  to  greater  formal  strictness  and  stronger  emphasis 
on  '  the  law  of  the  Budget'     Convention  and  usage  have, 

*  Thus  ihe  tedious  process  of  *  supply/  which  uited  to  tnke  thirty- five  working 
dAy^  of  the  ^cssioTii  is,  in  the  French  sen§e,  a  pan  of  the  budget.  By  the 
existing  rules  of  the  House  of  Commons  twenty  days  are  sel  apart  far  supply, 
and  on  the  lajit  of  these  days  all  the  voles  that  remain  are  put  to  the  vote  without 
debate.  This  has  the  effect  of  unduly  e^c tending  discussion  on  the  cutier  and 
destroying  it  on  the  iater  votes, 
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howe%^er,  been  on  the  whole  more  successful  in  keeping  up 
a  high  standard  than  definite  constitutional  enactments,  as 
a  comparison  of  English  with  Continental  finance  will 
amply  prove, 

§  5*  The  general  efficiency  of  English  management  is 
largely  due  to  a  feature  of  its  budgetary  system  already 
referred  to — viz*  that  which  prescribes  the  closing  of 
accounts  at  the  end  of  each  financial  year.  Only  the 
actual  money  paid  out  is  included  in  the  ex[ienses:  all 
balances  on  votes  lapse  on  each  51st  of  March,  and  tf 
required,  must  be  voted  afresh*  Only  the  taxes  actually 
received  are  credited  to  the  yearj  unpaid  arrears  going  to 
the  next  budget.  The  system  secures  an  accuracy  and 
facility  in  dealing  with  the  accounts  which  make  their 
presentation  soon  after  the  close  of  each  year  a  feasible 
measure.  The  consequence  is  that  in  his  financial  state- 
ment the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  able  to  deal  with 
the  results  of  the  year  just  closed  or  closing,  and  the  pros- 
pects of  the  opening  one.  The  position  of  the  finances  is 
distinctly  known,  and  no  need  for  amended  returns  can 
arise. 

The  French  method,  in  which  the  financial  year  is 
invested  with  a  kind  of  personality,  and  its  arrears  of 
receipt  and  expense  come  to  its  account  at  any  later  time, 
has  an  appearance  of  completeness,  since  it  assigns  to  a 
given  period  all  the  consequences  due  to  it  Dela>'s  in 
collecting  taxes  or  postponement  of  expenditure  may  affect 
the  English  accounts,^  but  by  separating  to  each  year 
what  is  really  to  be  attributed  to  it  this  danger  is  avoided. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  fatal  objection  of  delay. 
To  make  criticism  valuable  it  must  be  speedy*   The  French 

*  Peel,  for  example,  miJicalculate^  ihe  yield  of  ihc  incume-u^  (xjr  1I4J  bf 
not  takbg  inlo  nccuunt  the  fact  that  only  one  tint/  of  the  tax  would  cumt  m 
during  Ihe  financial  year.  Norlhcote,  Finaftrmi  Fi^iky,  41.  Lowe  iticf fAK^ 
»oni«  of  hi£  jiur pittas  by  manipulMtng  the  euUeetion  of  ihc  incoaie-tai. 
More  generally,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  surplus  could  be  ntAnufiutttirril  % 
itarving  the  permanent  part  of  the  public  services  iwd  throwing  the 
co»t  of  repUcemenl  on  succeed  inf*  yc&rs. 
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budget  of  1880  could  hardly  excite  much  interest  in  March, 
1S83 — the  date  of  the  presentation  of  the  final  law  re* 
lating  to  it — ^when  the  Chamber  was  more  interested  in  that 
of  1S84,  which  had  been  just  laid  before  it  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  long  past  transactions 
will  be  carefully  examined,  and  therefore  the  adoption  of  a 
quick,  even  if  less  precise,  method  is  preferable.  But  even 
the  superior  accuracy  of  the  French  system  is  somewhat 
doubtful  The  arrears  both  of  outlay  and  income  will 
normally  be  about  the  same  from  one  year  to  another,  so 
that  what  is  lost  at  the  opening  will  be  made  up  at  the 
close.  Besides,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  arrears  are 
at  best  a  small  part  of  the  total  amounts*^  To  gain  some- 
what greater  precision  in  the  small  balance  of  a  small 
proportion,  the  whole  mass  of  accounts  is  surrounded  by 
the  obscurity  that  lapse  of  time  must  produce.  Accord- 
ingly we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  Germany  has  on  this 
point  followed  English  rather  than  French  example^ 
Italy,  while  adopting  the  English  method,  has  supplemented 
it  by  a  further  account  of  the  normal  position  of  the 
national  finances.* 

Professor  Adams,  who  has  carefully  investigated  this 
point,  makes  the  important  suggestion  that  the  French 
system  is  an  imperfect  attempt  to  realise  the  principle  of 
accruals,  which  is,  he  remarks,  used  in  *  the  best  corporation 
accounting.*  Instead  of  considering  the  mere  cash  receipts 
and  expenditures,  liabilities  are  'balanced  against  assets/ 
The  various  liabilities  and  receipts  are  regarded  as  growing 
in  the  course  of  time.  This  system,  amongst  other  advan- 
tages, possesses  that  of  allowing  *  a  true  statement  of  the 
operations  of  the  period  *  to  be  made.  It  is  difficult,  he 
adds,  *  to  say  why  government  accounting  cannot  be  carried 
on  successfully  on  the  basis  of  accruals,'*  though  in    the 


^  Id  France,  for  each  of  the  years  iSSj,  1884,  1S85,  the  u neglected  receipts 
were  about  2|  per  cent,  and  the  unpaid  expenditure  1 1  per  cent-  of  the  tota.1 
figures.     StounUi  123-4^ 

•  See  Mase  Darii  Bii^mci^^  $7^  *  Finamtf  206-7. 
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case  of  the  United  States  inferior  discipline  and  the 
absence  of  centralisation  in  the  administration  of  accounts 
may  be  suggested  as  reasons. 

The  real  explanation  lies  somewhat  deepen  It  is  to  be 
found  in  the  character  of  ordinary  governmental  finance, 
which  deals  solely  with  a  running  revenue  account  that 
can  be  fairly  represented  by  payments  and  receipts.  In  the 
case  of  an  industrial  company,  it  is  necessary  to  show  not 
merely  the  incomings  and  outgoings,  but  the  *  earnings  and 
expenses/  for  on  this  depends  the  assignment  of  income 
between  the  rlififerent  classes  of  shareholders*  No  such 
difficulty  exists  in  the  case  of  the  State.  Its  *  earnings'  arc 
only  tax  claims,  and  its  liabilities  are  incurred  for  services 
and  commodities  actually  used  in  the  period.  The  trifling 
amount  that  runs  from  one  period  to  the  next  may  be 
neglected,^  and  thus  the  superior  simplicity  of  the  cash 
account  is  not  counterbalanced  by  any  serious  want  of 
accuracy* 

Consideration  of  the  difierent  methods  suggests  thai 
a  development  of  the  Italian  system,  providing  a  true 
*  capital '  account  for  state  finance,  might  be  usefully  em- 
ployed in  addition  to  the  ordinary  budget  statement  This 
is  specially  important  wherever  there  is  a  large  mduslriat 
domain.  The  finances  of  Russia  and  Prussia  cannot  be 
properly  understood  without  such  an  account,  which  is 
also  requisite  for  the  proper  interpretation  of  Indian  and 
Australian  finance.  But  this  is  supplemental,  and  need  not 
even  be  annual ;  a  triennial  or  quinquennial  valuation  would 
in  practice  be  found  sufficient 

§  6,  From  the  legislative  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
financial  condition  we  have  now  to  pass  to  the  regulations 
under  which  the  outlay  of  public  funds  is  authorised  and 

*  The  case  given  by  Prof*  Adains  {Finaffre,  20f),  of  ifil€re»t  fm  the  three 
months  eDdifig  Jtity  3l!i1i  when  the  fiscal  year  enck  on  June  10th,  illu&ttmiei 
(his.  The  two  wiorxths  wiU  run  on  for  each  year*  If,  r*^.^  the  year  foT  1901-3  guiiii 
nl  the  cj\f\,  it  lo^es  at  the  beginning. 

*  In  re^ij^KfCi  lo  scini-sovereign  States^  s.g^,  ^STpt*  *^^  method  of  accrtids 
might  he  applied  with  adv^nU^e  in  order  to  separate  the  unouoi  avaHable  iur 
impnivemcnt^  from  that  assigned  fof  creditors. 
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verified.  The  most  admirable  provisions  respecting  the 
preparation  and  vote  of  the  budget  will  be  useless  unless 
there  is  adequate  machinery  to  secure  conformity  to  the 
determinations  of  the  legislature.  The  mechanism  by 
which  the  revenues  are  drawn  from  the  contributors  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  State  has  been  already  noticed  ;*  it  remains 
to  see  how  the  collected  public  income  is  applied  to  the 
proper  objects.  The  supervision  of  issues  in  England 
onginally  belonged  to  the  Exchequer,  which  kept  a  careful 
but  rather  clumsy  system  in  operation*  With  the  growth 
of  expenditure  and  income  its  methods  proved  defective. 
The  accounts  were  many  years  in  arrears,  and  a  great  deal 
of  the  expenditure  was  misapplied.  The  final  audit  of 
accounts  was  in  a  still  more  backward  condition^  and  large 
sums  were  held  by  the  Exchequer  officials,  while  the  dif- 
ferent spending  departments  had  unapplied  balances  in 
their  possession.  The  first  reforms  of  this  evil  were  pre- 
pared by  Burke,  and  carried  into  effect  by  Pitt  in  1785, 
when  he  created  the  Board  of  Audit* 

Fresh  abuses  could  not  fail  to  arise  during  the  long  war 
period,  and  these  in  turn  led  to  the  reforms  by  which  the 
Exchequer  as  a  substantive  institution  was  abolished  and 
a  better  system  of  accounts  adopted,*  Various  committees 
of  inquiry  disclosed  further  weaknesses  in  the  machinery 
of  control  and  audit,  particularly  in  the  influence  of  Par- 
liament over  the  testing  of  the  accounts.  The  final  reforms 
consisted  in  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Accounts  (1862),  and  in  the  combination  of  Control  and 
Audit  in  1866  by  the  appointment  of  a  Comptroller  and 
Auditor-General.* 

The  system  in  use  at  present  affords  valuable  guarantees 


L 


1  Bk.  vL  ch,  2,  §1  5.  6. 

"  Cp.  Burke's  great  speech  on  *  Ecotiomic&I  Reform/ parti cu tail j  War^s,  iu 
gisq. 

*  Sir  H.  PameU  vigorously  attacked  the  methods  of  control  exiting  when 
he  wrote  (l8jo)i     /'inattdai  /ff/armt  ch.  IK 

'  The  occasional  ^  cummiltees  on  finance  *  became  the  annual  Comniittee  of 
Account)  in  [S62.  The  Act  reorganising  the  control  and  audit  department  is 
29  and  30  Vict.  c.  39. 
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for  the  legal  issue  and  due  application  of  the  revenue  that 
the  earning  departments  bring  into  the  Treasur>%  i^ 
the  Bank  of  England,  where  it  lies  to  the  account  of  the 
Comptroller  and  Auditor-General.  For  every  pajinent 
there  must  be  the  following  steps  :  (i)  a  requisition  by  the 
Treasury  to  the  Comptroller-GeneraJ,  having  as  its  ground 
an  Act  of  Parliament ;  (2)  a  grant  of  credit  by  the  Comp- 
t roller- General,  who  is  bound  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  its 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  law  on  the  faith  of  which 
it  is  issued,  and  which  lasts  only  for  the  current  year ;  (5)  a 
Treasury  order  to  the  Bank  to  transfer  the  specified  sura 
from  the  Comptroller's  account  to  that  of  the  Paymaster- 
General  for  the  particular  service.  There  must  therefore 
be  the  clearest  legal  sanction  for  both  the  object  and 
amount  of  every  grant  The  Bank  of  England  is  the 
sole  receptacle  for  the  collected  revenue,  and  the  Comp- 
troUer-Generars  order  the  only  key  that  unlocks  its 
cofrers.i 

In  France  the  modes  of  disbursement  arc  affected  by 
the  existence  of  the  subordinate  local  treasuries^  from  which 
payments  are  made,  and  whose  heads  profit  by  the  public 
funds  that  they  hold.  The  responsibility^  for  grants  rests 
on  the  particular  department  requiring  them  and  on  the 
Ministry  of  Finance;  but  though  a  number  of  distinguished 
financiers  have  laboured  to  made  the  system  of  control 
effectual,^  it  is  as  yet  defective  in  the  absence  of  any 
external  preventive  authority  over  issues. 

The  Italian  system  has  here  followed  the  English  one  by 
requiring  an  authorisation  from  the  *  Court  of  Accounts' 
before  any  payments  can  be  made  from  the  Treasury;* 
and  the  Prussian  *  Curators  of  the  Treasury '  dischar^  a 
like  function  in  that  country 

In  the  United  States  the  issues  are  regulated   by  the 

^  The  Batik  o/  England  by  it^  manjigcTnent  of  ihc  debt  and  iu  pmcticul 
custody  of  the  revenue  U,  in  a  sense,  &  government  bank,  but  nol  a  state  fiov. 
Cp.  Bk.  iu  ch.  4,  S  2- 

'  MoUien,  Baron  Loulsj  and  AadnSe  may  be  mentioiied. 

*  Sa  have  al«)  Belgium  and  Holland. 
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auditors  and  comptrollers  in  accordance  with  a  scries  of 
Acts  dating  from  1789,  the  latest  of  which  was  passed 
in  1894*  The  original  idea  that  the  Treasury  was  to 
be  the  sole  department  concerned  with  outlay  has  been 
gradually  modified.  Disbursing  officers  have  been  found 
necessary,  and  the  investigation  of  claims  has  required  the 
establishment  of  a  special  court* 

§  7,  Distinct  from  the  control  over  issue  and  quite  as 
necessary  is  the  audit  of  accounts.  There  is  little  advan- 
tage in  preventing  unauthorised  payments  to  departments 
if  they  afterwards  misapply  the  funds  received  for  specific 
purposes.  To  guard  against  this  danger  another  duty  has 
been  placed  on  the  Comptroller-  and  Auditor-General,  who 
in  this  second  capacity  is  bound  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  Board  of  Audit  whose  place  he  has  taken»  just  as  it 
superseded  the  inefficient  audit  of  the  ancient  Exchequer, 
The  work  consists  of  two  distinct  parts — viz*  (r)  the  verifi- 
cation of  the  accounts  in  order  to  see  that  no  improper 
expenditure  in  the  ordinary  sense  has  been  incurred,  and  (2) 
the  appropriation  audit,  which  inquires  into  the  application 
of  the  funds  and  its  conformity  with  the  directions  of 
Parliament. 

This  latter  check,  first  applied  to  the  navy  expenses  in 
1832,  was  extended  to  the  army  accounts  in  1846,  and 
became  general  in  1866.^  The  Audi  tor- General  is  bound 
within  a  limited  period  to  report  to  Parliament  on  the 
results  of  his  inquiry,  noting  any  irregularities  that  he  has 
discovered,  and  as  a  final  barrier  to  misappropriation  the 
Committee  of  Public  Accounts  goes  over  the  expenditure 
again  in  a  close  and  critical  manner.  Under  such  con- 
ditions  no  great  departure  from  the  line  of  expenditure 
marked  out  by  the  budget  can  escape  notice,  though  petty 
errors  and  small  illegal  payments  are  not  unknown.     The 

'  For  an  admirably  clear  account  of  the  U.S.  system  see  Adams,  Finam^, 
19J-200.  See  also  ihe  articles  on  'The  Cantiol  uf  Naibnal  ExpendUures,* 
by  E.  1*  kenick  iimd  N*  H.  Thompson.  Poiiiictii  ScUnrt  QumritHyy  vi, 
148-281,  and  viL  463-482, 

*  Totldi  P^rtiammiary  Gffvtrttmmit  \l  $7  **!• 
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weakest  points  of  the  system  are  (1)  the  fact  that  ttie 
Auditor-General  is  only  an  administrative  oflficiaJ,  and  (2) 
the  absence  of  any  sufficient  sanction  to  support  the  rulings 
of  the  auditing  bodies,  who  can  only  report  to  Parliament 
the  outconie  of  their  investigations  and  the  errors  that 
they  have  discovered. 

The  United  States  Congress  had  long  preceded  England 
in  this  line  by  appointing  in  1814  a  Committee  on  Public 
Expenditure,  to  which  other  committees  for  separate  de- 
partments were  from  time  to  time  added,*  Owing  to  in* 
efficient  bookkeeping  and  undue  extension  of  credits  the 
detection  of  erroneous  applications  of  funds  was  not  eas)% 
and  a  good  deal  of  entirely  illegal  expenditure  escaped 
notice.  Absence  of  unity  in  the  financial  administration 
shows  its  eflfects  even  in  this  apparently  mechanical  part  of  the 
system,  by  complicating  the  forms  of  the  public  accounts.* 

The  control  of  the  finances  in  France  is  assigned  to  an 
independent  body,  the  Cour  des  CompUs,  which  examines 
the  accounts  judicially,  and  also  reports  to  the  legislature 
on  any  infractions  of  the  law  of  the  budget.  The  former 
power  was  bestowed  on  it  by  Napoleon  I.  at  its  creation  in 
1807;  the  latter  was  given  in  1831.  The  two  functions 
broadly  correspond  to  the  two  duties  of  the  Comptroller- 
and  Auditor- General,  but  the  French  court  differs  in  being 
a  judicial  body»  not  an  administrative  official,  though  ite 
independence  is  perhaps  less  solidly  guaranteed.  VV^hen 
combined  with  the  internal  audits  of  the  several  ministries 
and  the  legislative  control  that  the  final  taw  of  the  budget 
gives  to  the  assembly^  it  would  seem  that  the  mechanistn 
of  the  French  system  is  hardly  susceptible  of  much  sub- 
stantial improvement* 

Other  Continental  countries  have  followed  tlie  French 

^  According  to  A4itns, '  Tht  Oottse  of  Eepre^eniAtives  lias  not  seen  fit  lo 
continue  its  experiment  with  whut  perhups  may  be  termed  a  1t!gkliuii!«  aiMlilii^ 
con imit tire.*     Fittanfe^  200^ 

^  Wilson f  Cpngrtismmi  Gmfentmttii^  ^75!  ^^  Bollcs*  i*'imu»ci^  JSfito^ 

'  Slournn  Li  Butigei^  cb^.  aS  w^A  29. 
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model,  but  with  certain  useful  modificatiofis  due  to  EngJish 
example*  The  Prussian  *  Court  of  Accounts '  holds  in- 
quiries on  the  spot,  and  is  not  limited  (as  in  France)  to  the 
examination  of  documents  submitted  to  it.  The  position 
of  its  President  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  Auditor- 
General,  and  its  procedure  is  often  administrative.  Several 
countries  give  their  *  Courts  of  Account '  a  preventive  control 
over  issues  of  money  and  greater  latitude  in  dealing  with 
cases.  Such  variations  do  not  at  all  affect  the  general  truth 
that  the  conditions  of  a  proper  audit  have  been  established 
in  all  civilised  countries,  and  only  require  the  existence  of  a 
sound  constitutional  sentiment  in  the  legislature  to  make 
them  effective, 

§  8.  With  the  verification  of  the  public  accounts  and  the 
establishment  of  their  conformity  to  the  law  concludes  the 
cycle  of  processes  relating  to  a  financial  period.  In  this 
and  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  shortly  noted  the  work- 
ing of  the  financial  machine  without  entering  into  questions 
of  constitutional  law  or  administrative  practice»and  regard- 
ing simply  its  effect  in  securing  the  best  application  of 
revenue  to  expenditure.  It  but  remains  to  again  lay  em- 
phasis on  the  fact  that  good  finance  cannot  be  attained 
without  inteliigent  care  on  the  part  of  the  citizens.  The 
rules  of  budgetary  legislation  are  serviceable  in  keeping 
administration  within  limits ;  but  prudent  expenditure, 
productive  and  equitable  taxation,  and  due  equilibrium 
between  income  and  outlay  will  only  be  found  where 
responsibility  is  enforced  by  the  public  opinion  of  an  active 
and  enlightened  community. 


CHAPTER  IV 


ADMlNrSTRATION    AND   CONTROL   IX   LOCAL    FINANCE 


§  I.  The  characteristic  features  of  IocbI  finance  have 
already  been  sufficient ty  described,'  but,  owing  to  the 
increased  importance  of  municipal  administration  and  the 
greater  activity  of  the  smaller  governing  bodies,  it  is  desir- 
able to  consider  briefly  the  financial  mechanism  most  appro- 
priate for  their  efficient  working,  as  well  as  the  way  m  which 
actually  existing  systems  have  been  developed.  In  this 
connexion  the  chief  distinguishing  circumstance  as  regards 
local  government  is  its  subordinate  position.  The  rules  of 
the  budget  are,  so  to  speak,  set  by  the  State  to  itself. 
Just  as  the  sovereign  can  arbitrarily  determine  his  expend- 
iture, use  compulsory  power  for  the  levy  of  any  taxes  that 
he  desires,  and  decline  to  pay  either  the  principal  or  interest 
of  the  wealth  he  has  borrowed,  so  is  he  legally  free  in 
respect  to  the  mechanism  that  he  employs  and  the  accounts 
that  he  renders.  Nee  leer's  Compu  Kendu  was  regarded  as 
an  act  of  grace  on  the  part  of  the  King,  and,  indeed,  it  is 
only  the  gradual  recognition  of  society  as  a  force  behind, 
and  superior  to,  the  actual  government  that  has  supported 
the  constitutional  rules  of  modern  States  on  the  subject 
of  financial  procedure. 

It  is  evident   that   the   municipality  or  district  is  in 

diflerent  position*     Its  powers  are,  legally,  the  result  of  a 

delegation,  and  it  may  be  compelled  by  due  process  of  law 

>  See  supm,  Bk.  ].  ch.  7  ;  Bk.  iiL  ch.  6  i  Hk.  T.  ck  8. 
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to  account  for  its  proceedings  in  regard  to  expenditure, 
levy  of  taxation,  or  borrowing.  The  preponderating  weight 
of  the  economic  element  in  local  government  also  tends  to 
assimilate  its  financial  mechanism  to  that  of  an  industrial 
company.  The  corporation  of  a  city  might  almost  be  de- 
scribed as  a  *  Paving,  Drainage,  Water-supply,  Lighting, 
Health,  and  Pol  ice- protection  Co/  As  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, there  are  certain  general  forms  in  which  the 
finance  of  local  bodies  will,  usually  speaking,  be 
moulded,  and  certain  limitations  will  naturally  be  imposed 
by  the  central  authority.  It  is  this  side  of  local  finance 
that  is  just  now  in  most  urgent  need  of  attention. 

§  2»  I  n  the  course  of  historical  development,  we  find  the 
free  cities  of  Italy  and  Greece  brought  under  the  centralis- 
ing power  of  Rome,  and,  in  particular,  we  notice  the 
financial  restraints  imposed  by  imperial  authority.*  Ex- 
penditure and  taxation  were  both  rigidly  controlled  by  the 
officials  of  the  State,  Feudalism  presents  a  very  different 
picture.  The  absence  of  a  strong  official  body  and  the 
general  disintegration  of  authority  led  to  the  comparative 
freedom  of  local  governments  from  financial  control,  Such 
action  as  was  taken  by  the  King  was  occasional  and  spas- 
modic, so  that  the  towns  really  developed  a  particular  kind 
of  quasi-private  economy,  and  managed  their  finances  as 
substantially  independent  corporations.  Even  the  establish- 
ment of  the  centralised  monarchies  towards  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century  did  not  at  once  produce  a  decided  change. 
It  took  a  long  time  to  build  up  an  effective  administrative 
organisation,  able  to  deal  thoroughly  with  local  privileges. 

In  England  the  establishment  of  the  Elizabethan  Poor 
Law  gave  new  power  to  the  smallest  local  unit,  the  parish, 
which  had  the  duty  of  maintaining  highways,  as  also  the 
support  of  the  Church,  placed  on  it  by  common  law.  But 
the  only  controlling  force  was  the  action  of  the  Courts, 
proceeding  by  indictment  or  by  the  issue  of  particular 
writs.     The  town  corporations  were  similarly  placed,  and 

*  Sufra,  Bk.  i,  ch,  7»  §  4*  and  Uur>*,  StiideMi's  H&m^n  Empirg,  440-2. 
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thus  the  financial  arrangements  were  allowed  to  fall  into 
a  condition  of  confusion  and  extreme  irregularity,  A  first 
step  in  reform  was  the  great  Poor  Law  measure  of  l834» 
which  gave  the  Poor  Law  Commission  control  over  Union 
finance.  Other  measures,  €.g.  the  Public  Health  Act 
(187s),  have  introduced  regulations  for  the  linnitatiQit  of 
local  debt  and  the  presentation  of  proper  accounts.  The 
latest  steps  are  those  made  by  the  Local  Government  Atts 
for  England  (1894)  and  Ireland  (1898). 

The  regulations  of  the  Ancun  Regime  were  replaced  in 
France  by  the  Napoleonic  system,  with  Us  rigorous  super- 
vision of  the  Communes  and  Departments,  Though  some* 
what  mitigated  by  later  legislation,^  the  French  system  is 
still  one  of  administrative  tutelage,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal  follow  the  same  method  which  applies  directly  to 
financial  administration, 

Germany  (and  Prussia  in  particular)  is  somewhat  differ- 
ently placed.  The  older  bureaucracy  has  yielded  part  of 
its  power  to  the  local  bodies,  and  further  development  in 
this  direction  may  be  expected. 

In  the  United  States  the  treatment  of  local  govern 
on  its  financial  side  is  necessarily  varied,  owing  to 
distinct  types  of  local  institutions,^  and  to  tlie  fact  that  each 
State  has  full  power  in  dealing  with  its  local  governments. 
There  is,  however,  a  pronounced  general  tendency  towards 
restricting  the  financial  power  of  municipalities  by  legisla- 
tive regulation,  to  be  enforced  on  application  by  the  courts* 
America,  like  England,  has  only  the  rudiments  of  an  ad- 
ministrative law,  and  has  therefore  to  trust  to  judicial 
remedies. 

§  3.  The  several  problems  of  the  national  budget  ought — 
so  it  would  seem— to  present  themselves  in  respect  to  each 
local  body^  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  work  of  these 
small  units  is  much  more  administrative  than  legislative,  or. 
more  accurately  speaking,  that  the  principle  of  the  separa- 

*  Goodnow,  C^mpAfWiw  Adminuimiive  Znw,  i  a?!- 
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tion  of  powers  does  not  apply  in  local,  as  it  docs  in  central, 
government  Hence,  the  first  step  of  the  budget — the  esti* 
mate  of  expenditure  and  receipts  for  the  financial  period  will 
be  made  by  a  responsible  subordinate  official  and  placed 
before  the  members  of  the  governing  body.  Such  is  the 
usual  course  in  the  Poor  Law  Unions  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  smaller  municipalities.  When  the  duties  are 
more  considerable,  and  the  funds  handled  of  large  amount^  a 
special  finance  committee  is  formed,  and  the  estinnates  of 
expenditure  made  by  other  committees  consolidated  by  it, 
and  also  an  equivalent  amount  of  revenue  provided  by  a 
duly  calculated  rate*  In  fact,  the  most  developed  local 
budget  hf  so  far  as  its  establishment  is  concerned,  some- 
what like  the  rather  crude  system  of  the  United  States.* 
The  chief  reason  is^  of  course,  the  just-mentioned  adminis- 
trative character  of  local  government,  but  it  is  also  due  to 
its  more  limited  field  of  work  and  the  overshadowing  power 
of  the  State.  A  local  body  has  only  to  deal  with  certain 
definite  lines  of  expenditure,  and  must  keep  its  taxation 
within  limits  both  of  form  and  amount.  Another  influence 
which  prevents  the  full  development  of  the  local  budget  is 
the  specialisation  of  the  funds  with  which  it  deals.  The 
State  can  insist  on  unity  in  its  budget  system,  but  the 
locality  has  to  present  difTerent  accounts  for  distinct 
branches  of  expenditure.  Its  highway  rate  may  be  differ- 
ent from  its  water  rate,  as  a  general  improvement  rate  may 
be  distinct  from  either.  In  England  there  is  the  further 
probability  that  separate  bodies  may  administer  different 
services.  The  Corporation,  described  above  (§  i ),  may  have 
beside  it  a  *  Poor  Relief  Co./  and  a  *  Free  Education  Co./ 
in  the  shape  of  *  Guardians '  and  a  '  School  Board/  A  true 
budget  could  be  secured  only  by  combining  these  several 
heads  of  expense  with  the  parallel  receipts. 

Recent  legislation  has  done  much  for  the  United  King- 
dom in  the  direction  of  greater  simplicity  and  uniformity 
as  well  as  in  securing  fuller  publication  of  financial  arrange- 

*    Sttpm,  ch.  2|  I  2,  and  Adams  i  Financt^  1^5-9- 
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ments.  The  general  Borough  rate  for  towns  and  the  Poor* 
rate  (very  improperly  named)  for  counties  are  the  principal 
charges,  and  they  both  admit  of  definite  statement  mod 
simple  explanation.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that,  wbcn 
properly  co-ordinated.  local  government  can  have  its  scries 
of  budgets,  each  arranged  for  the  suitable  body  and  pre- 
pared in  correct  form. 

This  result  is  attained  in  France  by  the  regulating  hand 
of  the  central  government,  and  is  being  gradually  accom- 
plished in  Great  Britain*  Specialisation  of  funds  has  to  be 
retained  hi  order  to  secure  just  distribution,  but  this  need 
not  hinder  the  establishment  of  a  formal  unity  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  accounts. 

The  proper  financial  period  is  beyond  doubt  the  same  as 
that  selected  by  the  State.  This  has  the  immense  advan- 
tage of  permitting  the  combination  of  the  national  and 
local  budgets  for  statistical  and  administrative  purposes.^ 
It  also  facilitates  criticism  of  the  course  of  local  finance, 
and  calls  attention  to  any  decided  change  that  may  have 
taken  place, 

§.  4.  The  voting  of  the  budget,  which  is  so  important 
a  matter  in  the  national  legislature,  necessarily  occupies 
a  minor  part  in  local  finance,  Assuming  that  expenditure 
has  been  properly  incurred ^  provision  must  be  made  to 
meet  it,  and  generally  speaking,  this  has  to  be  done  from  a 
prearranged  fund.  The  local  body  that  refuses  to  \csy  a 
requisite  rate  may  be  forced  to  do  so  by  legal  pcnallies^ 
or  be  superseded  by  administrative  action,  while  the 
political  effects  that  follow  from  a  refusal  of  the  central 
budget  are  wholly  absent.  Thus  this  part  of  finance  is 
apparently  a  piece  of  ordinary  routine.  It  would  nevef- 
theless,  be  dangerous  to  press  this  conclusion  too  far.  Wise 
criticism  of  the  local  finances  is  most  effective  as  a  check  on 
future  rash  expenditure,  or  as  a  hindrance  to  undue  borrow* 

^  Bhilsh  local  finance  has  become  much  more  intcJIjgfbte  unce  tlic  Himi^cuI 
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ing*  When  a  local  body  has  some  discretion  as  to  objects 
of  imposition  the  budget  needs  more  careful  inspection  in 
order  to  secure  the  best  selection  of  taxes,  but  in  any  case 
it  is  only  through  discussion  of  the  accounts  as  a  whole 
that  the  body  of  taxpayers  can  be  brought  to  consider  the 
financial  {josition  of  the  local  government  in  which  they 
are  interested. 

Similar  considerations  apply  to  the  separation  of  the 
items  and  the  assignment  of  the  charges  peculiar  to  the 
period.  Though  not  so  important  as  in  national  finance, 
they  should  not  be  neglected.  More  particularly  is  this 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  division  between  '  capital '  and 
*  revenue.'  It  is  so  easy  to  place  expenditure  to  the  account 
of  capital,  while  receipts  of  the  same  kind  are  treated  as 
revenue,  that  vigilance  in  this  respect,  though  unobtrusive, 
fs  most  serviceable.  This  caution  is  more  needed  when 
a  local  government  possesses  large  economic  revenue.* 
Here  the  temptation  to  exaggerate  the  receipts  and  to 
limit  allowances  for  depreciation  and  renewals  of  capital 
is  so  great,  that  the  accounts  demand  the  most  vigilant 
scrutiny.*  Perhaps  the  best  safeguard  would  be  the  insist- 
ence on  a  separate  capital  account  for  each  head  of 
trading  business,  but  even  this  could  in  practice  be  evaded 
by  charging  expenses  to  other  heads. 

§  5.  Whatever  be  the  safeguards  that  enlightened  local 
opinion  may  provide  through  its  examination  of  finance, 
there  remains  the  absolute  necessity  for  control  and  audit 
by  external  authority.  The  most  elementary  step  in  this 
direction  is  that  of  making  members  of  the  local  govern- 
ment liable  for  any  illegal  expenditure  that  they  have 
sanctioned.  This  method  of  *  surcharge '  applied  by  the 
Courts  or  by  official  auditors  hinders  the  grossest  mis- 

^  See  Bk.  ii,  especially  ch.  2,  3|  5,  6,  tS. 

"The  movement  in  England  towtmls  wliat  is  cftlled  *  muoidpal  trading' 
has  greflUy  increased  I  hi  a  dajig*?!.    Sec  Row-FdgOj  *  The  SlAtlstic^  of  Munidpal 
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apptication  of  funds.    It  is  analogous  to  proceedings  agaii^ 
company  directors  or  agents  for  fraud  on  shareholders 
principals. 

This  check  is,  howev^er,  much  increased  in  eflSciency  wbea 
special  provisions  are  made  as  to  the  amount  of  fundf  lo  be 
raised  and  their  application.  Thus  rules  directing  that  the 
annual  rate  shall  not  exceed  a  certain  amount  in  the  pound, 
that  borrowing  shall  not  exceed  so  many  years'  valuaikm 
of  the  area  charged,  that  expenditure  for  a  given  purpose 
shall  not  exceed  a  specified  amount,  have  the  e0ect  of 
tightening  the  control  of  the  Court  or  auditor  who  has  to 
deal  with  the  matter.  In  this  respect  there  has  been  a 
decided  improvement  tn  the  last  twenty- five  years.  The 
rules  prescribing  and  Hmtting  local  expenditure  have  been 
improved  in  form  and  substance,  while  the  machinery  of 
audit  has  been  strengthened.  Though  defects  undoubtedly 
still  extst,^  the>'  are  being  gradually  removed. 

§  6.  There  remains,  however,  the  great  difficult>^  of  deal* 
ing  with  discretionary  outlay.  So  far  as  the  tasks  of  local 
government  are  assigned,  the  administrators  may  be  re- 
garded as  *  harnessed ' — to  employ  Gneist's  conception—  for 
the  public  work.  It  is  when  the  element  of  choice  con>es 
in  that  the  problem  begins  to  be  serious,  If  local  goi^em* 
ment  is  to  be  a  reality  there  must  be  opportunity  given  for 
mistakes,  and  these  mistakes  will  injuriously  affect  the  tax* 
payers  concerned,  I  f  a  town  authority  takes  up  the  water* 
works,  tramways,  electric  lighting,  and  telephone  service  of 
its  district ;  if  it^  in  addition,  provides  parks,  libraries,  and 
baths,  and,  further,  supplies  public  amusements  on  a  liberal 
scale,  the  financial  results  may  not  always  prove  satisfactory, 
and  it  then  becomes  a  practical  question  to  determine  whether 
those  who  actively  dissented  from  the  policy  in  question 
should  be  sufferers  in  consequence  of  its  failure,  Merc 
rules  as  to  audit  are  quite  ineffective  in  such  a  case.     The 

^  The  audit  of  the  accounis  of  EngUsh  bofoughs  is  uns&tisii£lofy  tt  it  li 
conducted  \^  elected  audilors,  S«e  ^fp^ri  on  '  Municipal  TiMfing'  ipS* 
J9cx>].  137-141.     The  Irish  system  b,  in  this  tcspect,  bcUei* 
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only  adequate  safeguard  is  a  peremptory  limitatton  of  the 
sphere  of  local  activity,  coupled  with  such  regulations  as 
will  provide  against  the  more  extreme  forms  of  mismanage- 
ment* The  fact  that  the  loss  in  such  a  case  as  that  sug- 
gested would  fall  on  a  few  is,  in  a  sense,  an  aggravation  of 
the  evil,  since  it  is,  in  Bentham's  language^  *  concentrated:' 
There  is  here  accordingly  need  for  a  special  form  of  control, 
which  may  perhaps  be  called  '  political/  as  it  is  to  be  used 
at  its  discretion  by  the  centra!  power,  which  would,  after 
inquiry,  readjust  the  burdens  incurred. 

Finally,  for  local  as  for  central  finance  it  is  essential  to 
dwell  on  the  need  for  intelligence  and  vigilant  activity  on 
the  part  of  those  concerned.  The  ratepayer  must  watch 
the  proceedings  of  those  who  direct  his  affatrs,  and  If  he  is 
wanting  in  this  respect,  he  must  blame  himself,  in  part  at 
least,  for  any  unfortunate  result  It  is  only  by  pressure 
diligently  used  by  the  better  citizens  that  the  finances  of 
town  and  country  districts  can  be  kept  up  to  a  high 
standard. 
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ment  yielding  up  the  land  revenue  to  the  provinces. 
The  line  of  division  has  to  be  varied,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
well  to  know  the  general  principles  that  should  assist  in 
determining  it. 

§  5,  But  given  the  partition  of  revenue  between  the  two 
forms^  we  have  next  to  see  whether  the  rule  of  justice  that 
we  accepted  for  general  taxation  can  be  applied  without 
reservation  in  local  finance.  Taxation  in  proportion  to  in- 
come gix^es  a  substantially  just  division  of  general  burdens, 
but  in  the  case  of  smaller  districts  the  burden  is  not  a 
general  one.  Many  important  local  services  are  specific, 
and  can  be  dealt  with  on  the  rule  of  payment  for  benefit 
received.  A  large  part  of  the  so-called  English  *  rates/  such 
as  those  for  water  supply,  lighting,  cleaning,  drainage,  &c., 
may  be  best  measured  for  each  payer  by  the  advantage,  or 
rather  the  quantity  of  the  service.  The  citizen,  in  fact, 
pays  for  the  supply  of  certain  useful  commodities.  The 
local  authority  is  performing  a  strictly  economic  duty» 
Taxation  so  far  should  be  in  proportion  to  advantage. 
Difficulties,  however,  soon  arise  in  the  attempt  to  apply  this 
principle.  In  addition  to  the  direct  service  rendered  there 
is  a  margin  of  advantage  accruing  to  the  whole  society, 
some  of  the  service  is  not  done  for  specified  persons  and 
some  of  the  duties  of  local  governments  arc  of  national 
advantage.  The  necessity  of  investing  capital,  the  repay- 
ment of  which  is  spread  over  a  long  period^  complicates 
the  case.  To  get  a  fair  division  of  the  charge  between 
owners  of  land,  possessors  of  fixed  capital,  including  houses 
and  the  immediate  users  of  these  public  services,  is  no  easy 
task.  It  involves  (i)  a  determination  of  the  real  incidence 
of  the  different  modes  of  taxation,  and  of  the  extent  and 
rapidity  of  the  process  of  shifting;  {2)  an  estimation  of  the 
truly  equitable  division  between  the  several  interests ;  and 
(3)  a  full  recognition  of  the  practical  limits  that  any  effective 
system  must  observe. 

As  regards  the  first  head  the  general  principles  of  inci- 
dence have  to  be  consideredj  but  the  special  incidence  of 


